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VOLUME 101. NUMBER 14 


FIFTY YEARS OF PROGRESS 
1871—1921 


; "he Orr, Paint AND DruG Reporter ended 
fittieth year with the issue of October 17, 
1921. As the semi-annual volumes had been 
synchronized with the calendar years, however, 
the one-hundredth volume was only com- 
pleted by the last issue in 1921. To mark the 
ending of this half century, the present extra 
number is designed to furnish, in addition to 
the Statistical and other reports of the past 
year which it has been our custom to issue in 
a “Year Book,” a succinct review of the fifty 
years’ progress in the trades and industries 
for which the paper has been the acknowl- 
edged spokesman dur- 
ing the entire period of 
its existence. 

If the age-ratio as 
shown by the census of 
population applies 
equally to the present 
readers of the REPORTER, 
less than one-fifth of 
them had been’ born 
when the first number 
of the paper appeared, 
and only a minority of 
them can have a per- 
sonal knowledge of the 
events of even the first 
quarter of a century of 
its existence, which to 
them are merely tradi- 
tions that are not easily 
visualized. To those 
who participated in the 
history of that period, 
its progress came in 
such orderly  proces- 
sion as to make it seem 
a natural evolution 
with few outstanding 
mileposts. It requires 
a moment’s retrospec- 
tive thought to enable 
one to realize that well 
within the period of 
which we write busi- 
ness was. conducted 
without the aid of the 
telephone or the type- 
writer; passenger ele- 
vators were not to be 
found in business 
buildings, very few of 
which exceeded four 
stories in height, and 
most of which were 
heated by stoves, or that 
“rapid transit” in most 
cities did not exceed 
the rapidity and com- 
forts of the horse-car. 
It was after 1871 that 
elevated roads permit- 
ted the use of steam on the city streets and 
another decade had nearly passed before elec- 
tric power was employed on surface lines. 
The progress itself is best shown, and ren- 
dered more comprehensible, by a comparison 
of conditions as they existed in 1871 with 
those of 1921. 


The Editor 


Some Comparisons 


At that time the population of the United 
States was 40,000,000 people, of whom 14 per 
cent. were foreign born; today it is 110,000,- 
000 with about the same percentage of for- 
eign born, although but for the practical stop- 
page of immigration by the war, from 1914 
to 1918, and the return of thousands of aliens 
to their native countries during that period, 
the percentage shown by the last census 
would have been very much higher. ‘These 
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figures embrace both the cause and effect of 
the industrial growth of the country and the 
expansion of its domestic and foreign com- 
merce. ‘The increase of population through 
immigration has increased the domestic con- 
sumption of all commodities, while the more 
abundant supply of labor which this immi- 
gration has afforded has, in turn, added to the 
productive capacity of the country and helped 
to place it among the larger exporters of 
manufactured articles no less than of its nat- 
ural products. 

The foreign commerce of the United States 
for the fiscal year 1871 was $963,043,862, and 
in 1915, before conditions had been rendered 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


February 27, 1922. 


My dear Sir: 
As a veteran newspaper man, 1 am taking 
occasion to address just a word of congratulation 


to one of the oldest and most widely know trade 


papers in the country, on the celebration of its 


I have known the Oil, 


Paint & Drug Reporter for many years end have 
mach pleasure in extending my felicitations 


on this occasion. 


Very sincerely, 


The Oil, Paint & Drug Reporter 
100 William Street 
New York City. 


Felicitations from President Harding 


abnormal by the war, it was $4,442,750,085. 
Any comparison by values since that date 
would be misleading, because of the great ad- 
vances in prices especially in our articles of 
export, but incidentally it may be stated that 
in 1921 it amounted to $10,170,764,776. 

While most of the steamships built during 
the preceding decade had been of iron and 
equipped with screw propellers, no steel ves- 
sel was built until after 1871, and the side- 
wheelers were still in use on some of the 
ocean lines. The lowest speed record be- 
tween New York and Queenstown was that 
made by the “City of Brussels,” then new, in 
1869, and was 7 days, 22 hours, 30 minutes. 
The lowest record today is that of the 
“Mauretania,” 4 days, 10 hours, 41 minutes, 
in 1910, but the ordinary time of passage is 
still over 5 days. Few ocean steamships of 
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1871 were more than 300 feet in length or 
reached a tonnage of 3,000 tons. The largest 
of them afloat today reach over 50,000 tons, 
with a length of over 900 feet, and there are 
more steamers on the Atlantic exceeding 10,- 
000 tons than there were exceeding 1,000 
tons in 1871. At that time a steam locomo- 
tive weighing 50 tons was more exceptional 
and a greater curiosity than one of 200 tons 
is today, and the 75 to 100-ton locomotive is 
now as common as the 25-ton machine of 
50 years ago. 

The apartment house, as we know it to- 
day, was unknown in American cities, the 
first approach to it in New York city having 
been made in the spring 
of 1871 when a house 
ranking above the tene- 
ment and known as a 
“French flat” because 
the design was taken 
from the multiple-fam- 
ily houses common in 
Paris was erected in 
Thirtieth street. 

The telephone had 
practically no commer- 
cial existence until 
1876, Prof. Alexander 
Graham Bell having 
given a public exhibi- 
tion of his invention at 
Salem, Mass., in Feb- 
ruary of that year. 

Typewriting 
machines came into use 
in 1874, but it was 
some years later before 
the typist and stenog- 
rapher became the in- 
dispensable features of 
business that they are 
today. The day of the 
scrivener was drawing 
to a close before the 
80’s, however, and 
within that decade it 
was recognized that the 
day’s correspondence 
could be gotten out and 
the office force released 
before 7, 8 and 9 
o’clock, as had been 
necessary under the old 
system—the hour for 
final closing depending 
somewhat upon the 
gossiping proclivities of 
the principals. 

Self-propelled vehi- 
cles for streets were 
unknown, and although 
foreshadowed in Moth- 
er Shipton’s prophecy 
and by some _ steam- 
; driven inventions 
which came trailing along through the cen- 
tury and promptly passed into oblivion, they 
were not dreamed of as a practicality until 
near the dawn of the twentieth century. 

The “Velocipede” of 1871 was a clumsy 
wooden vehicle propelled by direct pressure 
on pedals attached to the driving wheel, the 
circumference of which limited the speed ob- 
tainable. It was a toy rather than a vehicle 
having any practical utility and had not risen 
even to the importance of a factor in popular 
sports. The utilitarian purposes to which the 
bicycles of today are applied were not 
thought of. 


Changing Business Conditions 


The changed conditions which these few 
comparisons reflect have been coincident with 
equally striking changes in commercial 
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methods, and in the volume of business which 
they have helped to make possible. There 
are fewer factors in business, and the con- 
sumer has been brought into closer relations 
with the producer, Merchandize brokers, 
hundreds of whom found profitable employ- 
ment fifty years ago, exist in small numbers 
today, and while the jobber must always re- 
main as a necessary economic link in the dis- 
tribution of goods which reach consumers 
through retail channels, he now combines in 
a large degree with the functions of distrib- 
utor, those of manufacturer, importer and com- 
mission merchant. The popularizing of their 
products by well advertized trade-marks has 
heen necessary to keep alive many manufac- 
turers who formerly depended wholly upon 
the good-will of distributors for an outlet, 

and never aimed at that at least partial inde- 
pendence of competition which the creation 
of a popular demand for their products has 
afforded them. Not only in shelf goods in 
all lines of trade, but in the staples ordinarily 
sold in bulk, the advertised trade-mark now 
compels the distributor to carry many more 
lines of the same commodity than he did 
much less than fifty years ago, and he must 
purchase them at a price in the fixing of 
which competition plays a part largely be- 
yond his control. 

The Drug and Paint trades afford notable 
examples of these changed conditions, which 
have transformed the stock carried by dealers 
from crude materials into finished products in 
packages adapted to distribution without 
br aking bulk, and selling at prices fixed by 
their manufacturers. That the margin of 
profit which distributors who were not ham- 
pered by competition or were, through their 
qualifications as merchants, able to make, has 
been lowered to some extent by the trans- 
formation, is doubtless true, but the expense 

handling has also been reduced and the 
volume of business that has been created by 
popularizing commodities as well as_ brands 
has not been without its compensations to 
the distributor. To some extent these condi- 
tions have invaded other branches of the 
trades represented by the Reporter, but in 
most of them consumption is mainly by large 
industries and the changing conditions have 
tended rather toward the elimination of the 
jobber and bringing producer and consumer 
into direct relations. 

Notable changes in the uses of certain oils, 
the development of new sources of supply and 
practical abandonment of others are told by 
any history of the Oil Trade since 1871. The 
history of the Petroleum industry is encom- 
passed within a period extending but a decade 
prior to that year. As every demand upon 
the resources of nature is met somehow by 
new sources of supply or by substitutions 
made possible by science, it is idle to spec- 
ulate upon what would have occurred had 
petroleum not been discovered or its adapta- 
bility to the varied uses to which it is now 
put been demonstrated. But it is, neverthe- 
less, inconceivable that the large part it has 
played could have been filled by any or all of 
the animal or vegetable products for which 
it has proved so acceptable a substitute, and 
over which it has shown so many points of 


superiority. 
For many years the sea was the chief source 
of supply for oils for burning and lubrication. 


Lard oil became an alarming competitor 
when its fitness for new uses was discovered, 
before the middle of the last century, but 
whale and sperm oil again asserted them- 
selves and this industry, so replete with 
romance and adventure, grew until it began, 
early in the ’60’s, gradually to give way to 
the mineral products. Other fish oils more 
readily obtainable were only saved from dis- 
use by the work of the chemist in fitting them 
for other purposes than those which they had 
so long and well served. 

The list of vegetable oils then in use was 
limited when compared with that which now 
constitutes one of the leading features of our 
market reports. Cottonseed oil was strug- 
gling for recognition in 1871, and has since 
developed an ‘industry of huge proportions, 
while many other oils that had their origin 
in the seeds of Far Eastern growth and were 
then unknown here, have become of great 
commercial importance. 

Drugs, dyes and chemicals were articles of 


commercial rather than industrial importance 
in the United States fifty years ago. Natural 
dyewoods were converted into extracts on a 
considerable scale, but the synthetic prod- 
ucts which have since dominated the mar- 
kets of the world were but little known and 
their manufacture had no recognized place 
among American industries. The manufac- 
turing chemist was well established, but 
heavy chemicals were produced here on only 
a very limited scale. The manufacturing 
pharmacist and the pharmaceutical chemist 
as we know them today, who have led rather 
than followed the physician and surgeon into 
paths that were then scarcely blazed, have, 
since 1871, established a distinctive American 
industry, and have added beyond the power of 
human estimate to the armamentarium of 
those whose office it is to alleviate physical 
suffering. 
Evolution and Invention 


It is no disparagement of the inventive 
genius of those who have contributed to the 
world’s industrial progress during the last 
fifty years, to say that it has been marked 
more by ev olutionary development and wider 
application of previous inventions and discov- 
eries than by the basic inventions of the 
period itself. As a mechanical device, Watt’s 
steam engine may be deemed the progenitor 
of the gasoline engine, which became a prac- 
ticality in 1876 and from which has been 
evolved, although by the aid of new prin- 
ciples, the seemingly perfected internal com- 
bustion engine that has revolutionized vehicu- 
lar propulsion on land and water, and even 
made possible the dream of ages—aerial 
navigation. The practical application of elec- 
tricity by Morse in his electric telegraph of- 
fered the suggestion that brought forth the 
telephone and even wireless telegraphy. 
Daguerre’s invention, early in the last cen- 
tury, made possible, and by a process of evo- 
lution which now seems to us to have been 
only natural, has developed the marvelous 
achievements of the camera that we enjoy to- 
day. The high explosives which, within the 
period covered by the publication of the Re- 
porter, have so greatly enriched the peaceful 
arts, and during the last decade have added 
so appallingly to the horrors of war, had their 
genesis in the inwention of gun- powder ata 
time too remote to be of historic al record. To 
this may be added as of transcendent com- 
mercial importance the isolation of a single 
dye from coal tar by Perkin in 1856, which 
was the nucleus of an unparalleled industrial 
development that in the last fifty years has 
displaced with synthetic colors ‘the natural 
dyes that for centuries had not only contrib- 
uted to the decorative arts and figured large 
in the world’s commerce, but had afforded 
the theme of romantic song and story. 

All of this progress has come gradually, 
and while it has been noted from time to time, 
few of us realize how wide a difference there 
is between the conditions so familiar to us 
today and those that existed only half a 
century ago. 

And yet, evolutionary and developmental 
though it may have been, this progress has 
been achieved only through the exercise of 
brilliant inventive genius and the highest or- 
der of human intelligence in tireless research. 


The Chemists’ Part 

The mechanical engineer and the chemist 
vie with each other in their accomplishments 
in behalf of industrial upbuilding, and to them, 
whatever may have been the inspiration of 
the achievements of those who preceded them, 
is due in largest measure its progress during 
the last half century. Within that period 
chemistry has come to be appreciated as the 
handmaiden of industry, more than ever be- 
fore, and its wonderful achievements may 
justly inspire something akin to the awe with 
which the mysticism of the art of the 
alchemist was regarded. In ever y branch of 
the industrial arts, and in medicine no less, 
chemical research has been a potent factor. 
What pages of progress it is yet to unfold 
we can only faintly dream. The unlocking of 
that veritable Pandora’s box of art treasures 
which coal tar has proved to be has placed 
the name of Perkin among the highest of 
those whose fame is linked with the great 
accomplishments of the nineteenth century. 
The discovery of radium by Mme. Curie may 


be of less potential value to industries or to 
commerce, but its benefits to humanity al- 
ready loom so large as to establish it as an 
epoch-marking incident in the progress of the 
century in which it was given to the world. 
The invention of a Belgian chemist, Solvay, 
had begun to show a revolutionary effect 
upon the alkali trade by the time the Re- 
PORTER was first issued, and his later work, 
as well as that of the English chemist, Mond, 
had, before 1880 dawned, worked a com- 
plete revolution in that industry. Supple- 
mented as these inventions have been by 
those which electro-chemistry has made pos- 
sible, they have led to the development of a 
chemical industry in the United States of 
such proportions as to render it independent 
of foreign sources of supply to a degree that 
could not have been dreamed fifty years ago. 
Measured by its economic results, the inven- 
tion relating to the mining of sulphur by 
Frasch, combining the genius of the mechanical 
engineer with that of the chemist, has an 
acknowledged place in the forefront of indus- 
trial accomplishments of the past fifty years, 
and has exercised a revolutionary influence upon 
the commercial history of the period. 

The work of those whose names we have 
recorded, and they constitute but a small 
though conspicuous minority of that great 
body of chemists and engineers whose con- 
tributions to the progress of the half cen- 
tury have gained for them a place among the 
world’s benefactors in their generation, has 
had its influence far beyond the industrial 
field in which it was exerted, and its inspira- 
tion will be manifest in fields whose tillage 
has as yet hardly begun. 

The effects of their work as well as. that 
of others will be more specifically covered in 
the following pages in the reviews of the 
industries to which they relate. 


Significant Personal Changes 


Changes in the personnel of the trades rep- 
resented by the ReporTER have not been more 
numerous since 1871 than could be expected 
to occur in such a period of time, but, nat- 
urally, few remain of those who were actively 
engaged in business fifty years ago. Death 
has taken its normal toll, not only of those 
of that remote date, but of those who came 
upon the stage during the intervening years. 
The retirement of such as success has permit- 
ted voluntarily to put aside the cares of busi- 
ness, or those upon whom it has been en- 
forced by misfortune, has removed from the 
muster-rolls the names of many who once 
were prominent in the conduct of these trades. 
Others whose names no longer appear in con- 
nection with the business with which they 
were conspicuously identified are still active 
in their affairs, but have lost their identity 
in the consolidations that have occurred 
through the merging of firms, the incorpora- 
tion of businesses and the adoption of com- 
mercial titles rather than the use of personal 
names. In the 25th anniversary number of the 
Reporter published in 1896, there is a list of 
dealers in drugs, chemicals, dyes, paints and oils 
in New York, copied from the business directory 
of 1871, which gives 446 names, of which only 
57 still appear in the titles of business houses 
in existence here today. There are, of course, 
more than that number in business, but their 
identity is lost through changes in names or the 
elimination of their old firms, 

During the ’70’s the passage of limited lia- 
bility laws encouraged the incorporation of 
many firms as a means of giving their mem- 
bers a legal status which simplified the set- 
tlement of estates and rendered the with- 
drawal of partners, by death or otherwise, a 
less serious menace to the perpetuation of the 
business. But the popular conception of 
corporation had been based on the traditions 
that had come down from the days when 
those organizations had proved to be soul- 
less in their treatment of competitors, em- 
ployes or even their own stockholders, and 
they were by no means favorably regarded. 
With the increased number of incorporated 
businesses there came, as a means of con- 
trolling competition, a tendency toward fur- 
ther consolidation in the form of “trusts,” and 
within the memory of most of the readers of 
the Reporter today, the earlier antipathy to 

“corporations” has been transferred to 

“trusts,” and they have become the object of 
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Historical Data 


ONE HUNDRED AND SIX YEARS AGO, in 
1816, Aaron Innis, providing Nathan Gifford with the 
necessary capital, to start a Dyewood Cutting Mill at 
Poughkeepsie-on-the-Hudson, first became actively in- 
terested in the Industrial Chemical World. 

To safeguard his investment, he installed his son-in- 
law, Howland Sherman, as General Manager, who con- 
ducted the business under the style of Gifford, Sher- 
man and Innis, with a New York warehouse as chief 
distributing headquarters. 

Aaron Innis, dying in 1844, his eldest son George, 
abandoned a college career to learn the business in 
which his Father’s Estate held the controlling interest, 

Hewland Sherman died in 1858, when George Innis 
became the sole owner, operating under the old firm 
name. 

In 1885, Hasbrouck Innis, son of George, with 
William R. Innis, son of Aaron, 2d, acquired the 
business, changing the name to Innis & Company, 
under which style it continued until 1906, the name 
and good will meanwhile having been purchased in 
1904 by George V. Sheffield. 

In 1906, the company was reorganized and incorpo- 
rated under the name of Innis, Speiden & Company ; 
C. C. Speiden, together with George V. Sheffield, se- 
curing a controlling interest, the business was modern- 
ized and greatly enlarged. 

Since that time the company has continued and ac- 
celerated its development. It has acquired and re- 
modeled the 46 and 48 Cliff Street Buildings as the 
main offices of the Company, with branches in the 
principal American industrial centers and with 
agencies in London, Hamburg and Barcelona. They 
have acquired also important interests and sole Sell- 
ing Agencies of Factories in Jersey City, Niagara Falls, 
Owego and Murphysboro. The present directors are 
as follows: C. C. Speiden, George V. Sheffield, W. 
H. Sheffield, C. C. Wickstead, Eben C, Speiden. 


“STILL ON 


A Few Important Historical 
and Scientific Events 
Within This Cycle of Time 


1816—Napoleon at St. Helena following Battle of Waterloo 
a few months before. 

1816—Second United States Bank Chartered. 

1818—Berzelius suggested the Electro Chemical Theory. 

1821—Death of Napoleon at St. Helena. 

1822—Ampere founded Electro Dynamics. 

1823—The enunciation of the Monroe Doctrine. 

1824—Lafayette visited America. 

1840—President Van Buren’s Independent 

1840—Goodyear first vulcanized Rubhbe 

1840—Fritzsche produced aniline by distilling 
Caustic Potash. 

1844—First practical use of. Magnetic 
Baltimore and Washington. 

1846—War with Mexico. 

1848—Gold discovered in California. 

1858—Lincoln-Douglas debates. 

1859—Darwin published “Origin of Species.” 

1861—Bombardment of Fort Sumter, bezininiag of Civil War. 

1861—Solvay successfully carried out Ammoni:-soda process. 

1861—Glover introduced the Tower named after him into 
Sulphuric Acid manufacture. 

1865—Civil War concluded—Death of President Lincoln. 

1866—Laying of first Atlantic Cable. 

1868—Graebe and Lieberman prepared a 
(Alizarine). 

1870—F ranco-Prussian War. 

1871—Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter founded. 

1878—Baeyer Synthesized Indigo. 

1885—Treaty with Colombia establishing protectorate over 
Isthmus of Panama and control of Panama Canal 
project. 

1892—Grover Cleveland elected President. 

1893—Gold standard definitely established by 
Sherman Silver Purchase Bill. 

1894—Russian-Japanese War. 

1898—Sinking of the Maine—Spanish-American War. 

1913— Woodrow Wilson inaugurated. 

1914—Federal Reserve Bank established. 

1918—World War hostilities ceased along the 
in Europe. 

1921— Washington Disarmament Conference. 
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much restrictive legislation, and governmen- 
tal regulation by the States as well as by the 
IF ederal lawmaking and executive bodies. 


Effects of Consolidation and Association 
Phat such power as had_ been gained by 
many of the industries through the consolidation 
of their mental, as well as physical resources, 
should be free of abuses, is not thinkable 
Wwe recognize the frailties of human nature 
that all history records and our everyday ex- 
perience confirms. It is none the true, 
however, that the consolidation of capital, of 
industrial and commercial facilities and of 
human effort, has aided greatly in the prog- 
ress of this country and of the whole world. 
Labor has been uplifted no less by these or- 
ganizations than by its own, because they 
have afforded the means of permitting it to 
share more largely in the profits of industry, 
although they may have resisted more ef- 
fectively than individuals could the illusory 
and unreasonable demands which demagogic 


le ss 


among all 
work 


leaders have endeavored to inspire 
classes of wage The welfare 
undertaken by large corporations and now so 
widely adopted by smaller employers is an 
outstanding feature of industrial progress dur- 
ing the period we are reviewing. ‘These ef- 
forts have been codified to a considerable 
extent in salutary laws—Municipal, State and 
National—although the politician in his de- 
sire to appeal to the voter has caused to be 
enacted many laws which are without prac- 
tical moral or financial benefit to those whom 
they were intended at least to appear to aid. 
The result has been that the wage earner has 
largely lost his sense of responsibility under 
the law, and of his obligation to render a full 
equivalent for what he demands from those 
who make his employment possible. But 
there are signs that the relations of capital 
and labor, like the relations of competing in- 
dustries, will in the future tend toward a more 
peaceful and profitable co-operation than has 


ecarnecrs. 
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characterized them during the last fifty years 

or even a much more extended period—for 
the conflict between capital and labor was an 
old, old story when this paper was born. 

An outstanding feature of the commercial 
history of the fifty years has been the formation 
of associations of manufacturers as well as of 
merchants, competing in the same lines of busi- 
ness. Not for the purpose of suppressing com- 
petition, but for the uplifting of their callings, 
by the frank discussion of questions in which 
they had common interests, the elimination of 
trade evils, and, most of all, for the promotion 
of better personal relations. The effect of this 
has been to lessen the asperities of competition, 
to create a fecling of friendliness among com- 
petitors, and to disprove the old proverb that 
“two of a trade never agree.” The trades rep- 
resented by this paper have afforded some of 
the earliest and most prominent of these organi- 
zations, whose careers are reviewed separately 
in detail in the following pages. 


THE REPORTER IN HISTORY 


When the Ort, Paint AND DruG REPORTER 
Was started, in 1871, its proprietor, who heads 
the present publishing company, performed 
unaided all of the work required to issue the 
paper, except the typesetting and press work. 
He was publisher, editor, reporter, solicitor, 
bookkeeper, collector and mailing clerk, and 
personally delivered the 
paper on the morning 
of its publication to his 
local subscribers. but 
the success of the ven- 
ture made it a 
physical impossibility 
for him to fill all of 
these positions, and 
gradually the minor 
ones were entrusted to 
assistants. 

It was originally is- 
sued on Wednesdays 
and consisted of four 
pages of four columns 
each, the dimensions 
being the same as those 
of the present number. 
enlargements, involv- 
ing a change of the size 
of page, occurred in De- 
cember, 1871; July, 
1872; February, 1873; 
September, 1873; July, 
1874, and April, 1875, or 
six in all. The last 
change, however, 
brought the size of the 
page back to that of the 
original publication, 
where it has since 
mained, the necessary 
increase of space from 
time to time being ac- 
complished by the ad- 
dition of four pages or 
more as the require- 
ments dictated. An- 
other desirable change 
was made when the 
second volume of 1878 
was issued, and the 
volumes were then syn- 
chronized with the cal- 
endar half-year. 

When the ReporTER was first issued there 
were already five papers in the field special- 
izing more or less thoroughly in the markets 
this publication was designed to cover. ‘Their 
reports, however, were compiled and written 
by men who had little, if any, understanding 
of the significance of market conditions or, if 
they had, were afraid to interpret them with 
intelligent frankness. It was this shortcom- 
ing in the existing channels of public infor- 
mation that, in the judgment of the youthful 
founder of this journal, made an opening for 
such a publication as he purposed furnishing. 
That his vision was justified, the results soon 
showed. Not only did this paper succeed 
ipon its own merits in the face of long-estab- 

lished competition, but the competitors fell 
by the wayside through inability or failure 


soon 


The Editor, 
oil, 


My dear Sir 


America. 


re- 


I congratulate the Oil, 


to keep pace with the progress in commercial 
methods which this publication had already 
made manifest. As early as December 10, 1874, 
the name of the New York Druggists’ Price 
Current was added to that of the ReporTer. 
February 24, 1875, the Drug, Paint and Oil 
‘Trade, of Philadelphia, was also added, its 
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OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
WASHINGTON 


February 16, 
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100 William Street 
New York City 


On the occasion of its fiftieth anniversary, 


high place it has attained among the Trade Journals of of 
Its enviable position is the deserved reward 
of a service to the chemical and related industries 


which at all times has been ably and faithfully rendered. 


Yours faithfully, 


Congratulations from Secretary Hoover 


own editorial announcement being to the ef- 
fect that the publishers were also publishers 
of the Metal World, to which they desired to 
give all their attention, and so had “deter- 
mined to consolidate the Drug, Paint and Oil 
Trade with a journal which could not fail to 
give satisfaction to subscribers and advertis- 
ers, and which had so frequently been quoted 
to them by merchants as the authority in the 
trade.” April 14, 1875, the New York Drug 
Bulletin was annexed. 

In its issue for March 27, 1883, the Oil and 
Paint Review, of New York, announced that 
it would thenceforth appear only as a part 
of the Orr, Paint AND DruG Reporter. The 
Review was a weekly of considerable size and 
influence, yet smaller than the Reporter and 
was in its fifth volurie. 


Paint and Drug Reporter on the 
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From that day to the present the grewth 
of the paper has been rapid and vigorous. A 
few years ago the twenty-six regular num- 
bers which, with special issues constitute a 
semi-annual volume, had so increased in size 
that the volumes became unwieldy, with the 
result that they are now bound in two parts, 
each of which is as 
bulky as was the com- 
plete volume a_half- 
dozen years ago. 

Its publication office 
has changed four times 
since 1871, but the 
changes have all been 
within a radius of 200 
yards of its Rirtheleck, 
79 and 81 William 
street. Its first move 
was to 43 Cedar street, 
in’ March, 1872, and 
there it remained until 
May 4, 1881, from 
which date it was pub- 
lished at 72 William 
street. The Cedar 
street building is. still 
standing, but 72 Wil- 
liam street now forms 
part of the site of a sky- 
scraper. The next 
move was to 84 \Vil- 
liam street, in April, 
1896, on part of the site 
the present Royal 
Insurance Building, and 
there it remained for a 
year when the Wood- 
bridge Building at 100 
William street having 
been completed, it moved 
into that modern struc- 
ture, where it has since 
been “at home” to its 
friends. Coincident 
with the announcement 
to 72 Wil- 
street, the Re- 

PORTER stated that it 

had been forced to add 

four thus run- 

ning the number up to 

forty, which was twelve 
pages in excess of what it had been a little 
than a year before. 

To serve its subscribers has always been 
the chief purpose of the REporTer, and it is 
their appreciation of the service it has ren- 
dered that has made it of value to its adver- 
tisers. ‘The policy upon which it was founded, 
and from which it has never departed, was 
that the news of the world’s markets must be 
collected with the greatest thoroughness pos- 
sible, and furnished to its subscribers prompt- 
ly. In doing this it may be pardoned for 
recording as an example of journalistic en- 
terprise not exceeded by its contemporaries 
in any field, the manner in which it met the 
strike of pressmen, feeders and paper handlers 
in New York in October, 1919, which affected 
every trade and technical publication as well 


1922 


its move 


pages, 


more 
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as the popular magazines in this city, and 


caused the temporary suspension 
three hundred publications. 


Orange, N. 


much risk. 
delay in getting out 
“Emergency Bulletin” 


of four 


taining brief reports of 
markets. 
regular issues of the paper 
which came out later, but 


lication. 


In its efforts to render the fullest possible 
service, it began early in its history to pub- 
lish special issues when its regular weekly 
numbers seemed inadequate to meet the de- 
mands made upon them and these became a 


Our composing 
room, bindery and mailing room were not 
affected, but to make the issuance of the com- 
plete paper possible it was necessary for us 
to arrange to have the press work done at 
J., the type forms being taken 
there and returned to New York by trucks 
for several weeks, at a heavy expense and 
As this necessarily involved some 
the regular paper an 
] pages 
sued and mailed every Monday morning, con- 
all the important 
Complete reports followed in the 
for the same week, 
at no time did the 
essential facts regarding market conditions 
fail to reach our subscribers on the day they 
were accustomed to receive the paper, nor 
was a single number of the complete edition 
omitted, although some six weeks elapsed be- 
fore it was issued on its regular day of pub- 
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of some 


tions. 


35> 


was 
of some of them. 


to all subscribers. 


governmental 


regular feature many years ago. 
bers containing the official stenographic re- 
ports of the meetings of the national associa- 
tions of the trades which the paper represents 
are regularly published, as are others devoted 
to annual reviews of the markets and, more 
recently, to accounts of the chemical exposi- 
In passing it might not be out of place 
to say that the Reporter has taken an active 
part in the formation of most of these organi- 
zations, several of which were brought into 
existence in its offices, and members of its 
staff have been active members and officials 


The Reporter’s Year 
1874, with its statistical resumes of market 
conditions throughout the world, and compar- 
ative tables of prices and other data, is an 
example of what this publication offers out- 
side of its own columns in the way of service. 
And its annual Green Book, now eight years 
old, containing classified lists of the goods 
handled by its trades and the firms who do 
the handling, is another, both being sent free 
These books contain an- 
swers to questions which constantly present 
themselves to members of the trades and to 
departments 
others interested, but additional questions 
are continually coming direct to the office, 


extra num- 
tention. 


terviews. 


recorded 


Book, first issued in 


this issue. 


as well as to 


9 


all of which receive prompt and careful at- 
Framers of tariff legislation and 
executives who are behind many of the gov- 
ernmental poiicies avail themselves of the 
services of the Reporter both as subscribers 
and through private correspondence and in- 


Those who have known the paper from any 
period in its history not less remote than ten 
years ago, need to be no more than barely 
reminded of the changes that have taken place 
in its trades and in itself. 
as 
ments that have been witnessed in the oil, 
paint, drug, chemical, dyestuffs, naval stores, 
fertilizer and allied trades during the half 
century and which are reflected in the pages of 


Its columns have 


they occurred the develop- 


Indeed, it may truthfully be said 


that its files afford a comprehensive history 
of some of the most important trades and 
industries of the United States for the past 
fifty years. 

The founder of the RerorTER may justifiably 
view the success that has confirmed the con- 
fidence which led him to venture upon its 
publication in 1871, with a pride measurable 
by the grateful appreciation with which he 
recalls the loyal and generous support he has 
received at the hands of those whose co-op- 
eration made that success possible. 


Impressive Record of Past Fifty Years in Reporter Industries 


Some of the Notable Events in American 


History Since 1871 


to summarize 


completeness 


Without attempting 
with any approach to 
the important happenings of a half 
century, we have brief record 
in these columns of the more notable 
events of 1871 to 1921 which related 
directly to, or had their influence upon 
the commercial history of the period, 
or referred to the men who figured 
conspicuously in that history. 


1871 

The first narrow-gauge railway loco- 
motive built in the United States was 
shipped from Philadelphia to the 
Denver and Rio Grande Railroad in 
July. It was thought at that time that 
economy of construction and operation 
would make the narrow-gauge the 
standard of future railroad construc- 
tion, and a transcontinental narrow- 
gauge freight road was planned and 
seriously advocated. But the narrow- 
gauge never got very far. 

The Chicago fire, started on October 
8 by Mrs. O’Leary’s now historical cow 
upsetting a lantern, raged for two days 
and destroyed 18,000 buildings, with a 
total loss of over $200,000,000. Many 
insurance companies were bankrupted, 
and financial aid, food and clothing 
were rushed from all parts of the 
country to the impoverished sufferers. 
The notorious Jim Fisk, then at the 
peak of his spectacular career, mounted 
a big express wagon drawn by four 
horses and drove through the whole- 
sale dry goods and other districts here 
collecting clothing and other supplies, 
and whole trains loaded with food and 
clothing were dispatched from New 
York and other cities. 

An effort was made in October by 
the arrest of William M. Tweed to 
break up the corrupt ring of which he 
was the head, but which included in its 
sphere of influence the Governor of the 
State, the Mayor, most of the heads of 
departments and members of the 
Board of Aldermen, Samuel] J, Tilden, 
Charles O’Connor, a prominent lawyer, 
and Andrew H. Green, afterward con- 
troller and known as the “Father of 
Greater New York,” aided in the prose- 
cution of Tweed and the other 
“boodlers,” and in spite of political in- 
fluence and the corrupt use of money 
wherever it could be used, Tweed’s 
political career was ended and most of 
his time up to his death in Ludlow 
Street Jail in 1878 was spent in jail 
or attempts to escape it. At one time 
while awaiting trial he was released on 
$2,000,000 bail and on another occasion 
his bail was fixed at $3,000,000, which 
he could not raise. 

1872 

The Yellowstone National Park which 
has become the pride of every Amer- 
ican was established by Act of Con- 
gress approved March 1. 

Tea and coffee were 
free list on May 1 in 
demand for a “free breakfast table,” 
and a lessened necessity for revenue. 

An International Tribunal at Geneva 
awarded the United States $15,000,000 


made 


placed on the 
response to a 


to be paid by Great Britain for damages 
to United States shipping by the Con- 
federate cruiser Alabama released by 
England from her ports during the 
war and other violations of neutrality 
laws. This was paid a year later. 

The Island of San Juan in the San 
Juan archipeligo was awarded to the 
United States by the German Emperor, 
acting as arbitrator, in our controversy 
with Great Britain over the northwest- 
ern boundary. 

A congressional investigation of the 
charges against certain members of 
having accepted stock in the “Credit 
Mobilier,’” which was the financing 
corporation of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road and the stock of which was freely 
offered to influential members of Con- 
gress, cabinet officials and others for 
the purpose of influencing legislation. 
Oakes Ames of Massachusetts, presi- 
dent of the Union Pacific and Credit 
Mobilier, and then a member of Con- 
gress, and James Brooks of New York 
were censured by Congress for par- 
ticipation in the scheme which was one 
of the most scandalous that has ever 
besmirched a Congressman—and that is 
going some. 

It was in 1872 that Horace Greeley, 
founder and editor of the New York 
Tribune, was nominated by the Liberal 
Republicans and Democrats for Presi- 
dent, chiefly on the strength of his 
having gone on the bail bond of Jeff 
Davis who was imprisoned awaiting 
trial on a charge of treason. General 
Grant had been renominated and at 
the November elections overwhelmingly 
defeated Mr. Greeley upon whom defeat 
preyed so heavily that he died a few 
weeks later, 

Early in 1872 the United States Cen- 
tennial Exposition Commission, which 
had been authorized by Act of Con- 
gress, met at Philadelphia and organ- 
ized with Joseph R. Hawley as presi- 
dent. A little more than a year later 
their plans were so far completed that 
President Grant issued a proclamation 
decreeing that the exposition at Phila- 
delphia should open on April 9 and 
close October 9, 1876. 

One cent postal cards were first 
issued by the United States in 1873. 


1873 

On March 3 Congress, as one of its 
last acts, passed a bill raising the 
salary of the President from $25,000 to 
$50,000 and also advancing those of the 
Vice-President, Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress and Supreme 
Court Judges. It was approved by the 
President as almost the last act of his 
term of office, but it was repealed, ex- 
cept as to the President and Judges, in 
the following July. 

Silver was demonetized and the coin- 
age of a “trade dollar” authorized by 
Congress February 6. 

A financial panic resulted in closing 
the New York Stock Exchange from 
September 20 to September 30. 

Typewriter introduced commercially 
during 1873. 

1874 

A bill to inflate the currency to a 
maximum limit of $400,000,000 was 
vetoed by President Grant on Apri] 22. 

The quadruplex telegraph, permitting 


the sending of two messages in each 
direction over the same wire at the 
same time invented by Edison. 

1875 

A bill introduced by Senator Sherman 
authorizing the resumption of specie 
payments was approved January 14. 

Whiskey frauds causing a loss of 
$1,650,000 revenue in 10 months were 
uncovered and resulted in the seizure 
of 16 distilleries and many rectifying 
plants in Western cities on May 10— 
but what’s the use of talking about it 
now! 

The 44th Congress opened December 
6 with a Democratic majority in the 
House for the first time in 15 years. 

1876 

Congress appropriated $1,500,000 on 
February 16 to complete the Centennial 
Exposition buildings at Philadelphia 
and they were opened on May 10 by 
President Grant and Emperor Dom 
Pedro of Brazil. The expusition con- 
tinued for six months with a measure 
of success, from every point of view, 
that left a lasting impress upon the 
arts and industries of the United 
States. The Director General was Gen- 
eral E. T. Goshorn of Cincinnati, presi- 
dent of the Anchor White Lead Com- 
pany, who later became a director of 
the National Lead Company when the 
two organizations were merged. 

Alexander T. Stewart, the noted New 
York dry goods merchant, died April 
10, and was buried in the churcbyard 
of old “St. Mark’s-in-the-Bouerie’ at 
Tenth street and Second avenue, but 
his body was mysteriously removed 
November 7, 1878, It was subsequently 
said to have been recovered and de- 
posited in a vault under the Cathedral 
at Garden City, L. I., which Mr. Stew- 
art erected when he founded that place. 

The massacre of General George A. 
Custer and 276 men by Indians under 
Sitting Bull in Montana occurred on 
June 25, and was about the last serious 
Indian outbreak, 

Colorado, the 38th State, was 
mitted to Statehood August 1. 

The Senate passed a bill reducing the 
President’s salary to $25,000, but Presi- 
dent Grant had got used to the raise 
given him in 1873 and liked it, so he 
vetoed the bill. 

The “Greenbackers,” who favored 
paper money, and believed as thorough- 
ly as the Russians do in the ability of 
the printing press to make it, nom- 
inated Peter Cooper of New York for 
President, expecting that the old-gen- 
tleman would roll out a barrel for the 
election funds. The results at the polls 
showed that he “also ran.” 

Hallet’s Point Reef at New York was 
blown up September 14, under the di- 
rection of General John A. Newton, of 
the United States Army Engineers, and 
greatly reduced the dangers to naviga- 
tion in the Hell Gate channel, 

1877 

The Federa] Electoral Commission, of 
unsavory memory, decided the con- 
tested State returns of the presidential 
election of 1876 in favor of the Repub- 
lican candidate, Rutherford B. Hayes, 
of Ohio, thus defeating Samuel J. 
Tilden of New York, who was generally 
admitted to have been the honestly 
elected candidate. 

Commodore Cornelius Vanderbilt died 
on January 4, 1877, and was succeeded 
in most of his railroad and other en- 
terprises by his son, William H. 


ad- 


Importation of opium from China was 
forbidden by act of Congress Febru- 
ary 23, 

A bill providing for the free coinage 
of standard silver dollars as legal tender 
was introduced by Senator Bland of 
Missouri on November 5. 

Edison phonograph or “talking ma- 
chine” invented. 

1878 

The Bland free-silver bill as amend- 
ed was passed over the President’s veto 
February 28. 

Sixth avenue elevated railroad in 
New York opened for traffic April 29. 

Coinage of silver 20-cent pieces, 
which was begun in 1874, discontinued 
by act of Congress May 2, 1878. 

The first real apartment house in 
New York and known as the Van Cor- 
lear was built this year at Seventh 
avenue and Fifty-fifth street. It was 
one of the show places of the town, 
and was occupied until 1921. It is 
being torn down to make room for a 
hotel. 

Edison incandescent electric lamp in- 
vented 

Bankruptcy laws of 1867 and 1874 
repealed June 7, taking eftect Septem- 
ber 1. 

Gold reached par in Wall Street De- 
cember 17 for the first time since 
January 13, 1862, 

1879 


Specie payment by the United States 
resumed January 1. 

National Board of Health authorized 
by act of Congress March 3. 

French ocean cable landed at East- 
ham, Mass., November 15. 


1880 
About one mile of Broadway, New 
York, lighted by electricity December 
20, the first extended electric street 
lighting in this city. 
1881 
President Garfield shot July 2 and 
died September 8. Vice-President Ches- 
ter A. Arthur of New York succeeded 


him. 
1882 

Immigration of Chinese laborers to 
the United States is suspended for 10 
years and admissions of Chinese to 
citizenship prohibited by act of Con- 
gress May 6. 

1883 

Brooklyn Bridge opened May 24. 

Northern Pacific Railroad completed 
September 9. 

Direct telegraphic communication be- 
tween United States and Brazil vie 
Central America opened September 21. 

Standard railroad time in the United 
States goes into effect November 19. 

New cantilever bridge over the Ni- 
agara Gorge opened December 20. 


1884 


bank and firm of 
May 6, resulting in 
panic in New 


Grant & 
small- 
York 


Marine 
Ward fail 
sized financial] 
May 14. 

Cornerstone of pedestal for Statue of 
Liberty laid on Bedloe’s Island, New 
York harbor, August 6. 

This year was also made notable by 
the Rev. Dr. Burchard, of New York, 
framing on October 29 his now famous 
alliterative sentence “Rum, Romanism 
and Rebellion,” the antecedents of 
the Democratic party whose candidate 
was Governor Cleveland, of New York, 
It will be remembered that Mr. Cleve- 
land was elected on November 4. 


as 
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(suaranteed 
Acid-Proof CHEMICAL STONEWARE 


Single Pieces or Complete Plants 


REMEMBER 


CMMMMHHC€CM]N’mu’m’s. 


Our ware is not the cheapest or is it oe 
fancy. It is, however, fully guaranteed to Our ENTIRE organization has 


be Acid Proof throughout the entire body ; been making acid proof chemical 

free from such defects as checks, cracks or 

blisters; not to leak or sweat; and satis- stoneware for over fifteen years. 
im 


factory in every respect. 
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INTERIOR PLANT PICTURE, SHOWING TANK ROOM 


INTERIOR PLANT PICTURE, SHOWING KETTLE ROOM 
Tanks in process and drying. 


Kettles in process and drying. 


—M.A. Knight — 


VIEW re a OF YARD SHOWING A FEW CONTAINERS AND INTERIOR PLANT PICTURE, SHOWING TILE ROOM 
OILS, BEFORE BEING TESTED AND PACKED Tile in process and drying. 
ll of our material is tested for from 24 to 48 hours before We nati all kinds « yf Tile for lining tanks, 
be eing sive sd. electrolytic cell 8, 


towers, floors, 


Why Not Adopt An Acid Proof Stoneware With a Body Adapted to Your Situation? 


One body may be admirable for one set of requirements, whereas a combination 
of clays, properly proportioned, would make a better body for some other situation. 
We don’t recommend one body for all conditions, but make seven different bodies. 


_ MAURICE A. Buea Office and Factory, Kelly Avenue rot Aa Be 
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1885 
: The Washington monument at Wash- 
ington, D. C., was dedicated February 21. 

Importation of aliens under contract 
to perform labor, except in domestic 
service, prohibited by act of Congress 
February 26. 

James D. Fish, president of the Ma- 
rine Bank, for fraudulent practices 
which brought down that institution in 
connection with Grant & Ward, sen- 
tenced to 10 years in Sing Sing June 27. 

First electric street railway opened 
at Baltimore September 1. 

Mergenthaler linotype machine 
vented 1885, 

Cash register invented by Patterson. 

Flood Rock in Hell Gate, New York, 
blown up October 10, under direction of 
Genera] John A. Newton, The cost of 
the work was $106,510, and 141 tons of 
explosives were used. 

Ferdinand Ward, of the Wall Street 
firm of Grant & Ward, convicted and 
sentenced to 10 years in Sing Sing. 


1886 


Free coinage of silver bill defeated in 
Congress April 8. 

President Cleveland suggests the ap- 
pointment of a Commissioner of Labor, 

Congress passes an act May 20 to 
provide for the study of the effects of 
alcoholic drinks on the human system 
in the public schools of the District of 
Columbia under the Military and Naval 
academies and Indian and _ colored 
schools. 

Smokeless powder was invented by 
Vielle, a French chemist. 

Congress passes act regulating and 
taxing the manufacture of oleomar- 
garine August 2, 

One, two and five-dollar silver cer- 
tificates authorized by Congress Aug- 
ust 4. 

Anti-saloon Republicans hold their 
first convention at Chicago September 
16. There were 300 of them, 

Statue of Liberty unveiled at New 
York in the presence of 1,000,000 spec- 


tators. 
1887 


Interstate Commerce Commission bill 
approved February 4. First commis- 
sion appointed March 22, 

Bill prohibiting importation of opium 
from China approved February 23. 

Jacob Sharp who built the Broadway 
street railway, convicted and sentenced 
to four years’ imprisonment and $5,000 
for bribing New York Aldermen, Now 
what do you think of that! 

H. S. Ives & Co., New York stock 
brokers, fail for $20,000,000. 

1888 

Recording and adding machine in- 
vented March, 1888. 

Transparent photographic films in- 
vented, 

Blizzard on the Atlantic coast March 
12-13. Four feet of snow fell in New 
York and drifts 10 to 20 feet high were 
common. But you have heard about 
that, no matter how young you are. 

Electrocution substituted for hang- 
ing as a means of getting rid of mur- 
derers became the law in New York 
State June 4, and there have been sev- 
eral murders since, at that, 

Department of Labor established by 
Congress June 13. 

Cyanide process of extracting metals 
from ores invented by English chem- 
ists, Arthur & Deforest, 


1889 


New executive department, the De- 
partment of Agriculture, created by 
Congress February 9, and Norman J. 
Coleman appointed for Secretary of 
Agriculture February 12. 

Dakota divided into two States 
(North and South), and they and Mon- 
tana and Washington to adopt constitu- 
tions and form State governments Feb- 
ruary 22. 

Oklahoma opened for settlement and 
Guthrie established as a city April 22. 

Johnstown flood May 31. 

North and South Dakota admitted as 
States November 2; Montana, Novem- 
ber 8, and Washington, November 11. 


1890 


Columbian Exposition to be held at 
Chicago commemorating the 400th an- 
niversary of the discovery of America 
authorized by Congress April 25. 

Anti-trust law approved July 2. 

Idaho admitted to Statehood July 3. 

Bridge over the Hudson at New York 
authorized July 11. 

Act authorizing the purchase of not 
more than 4,000,000 ounces of silver 
monthly at not over $1 for 371 grains, 
and the issue of treasury notes there- 
for and coinage of 2,000,000 ounces per 
month approved July 14. 

Coinage of $3 and $1 gold pieces and 
8-cent nickel discontinued by act Sep- 
tember 26. 


in- 


1891 

The celebrated “billion-dollar Con- 
gress” adjourned March 4. Subsequent 
sessions have made it look like a piker. 

Charles Pratt of New York, Standard 
Oil director and philanthropist, died 
May 4. 

Smokeless powder used for the first 
time in this country July 25. 

St. Clair River tunnel between Port 
Huron and Sarnia, opened September 9. 

First Empire State express over the 
New York Cental runs from New York 
to Buffalo in 8‘hours 4 minutes Octo- 


ber 26. 
A stranger entered the office of Russel] 


OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


Sage in New York December 4 and 
asked for $1,250,000. People who knew 
Mr. Sage intimately think that this was 
evidence of insanity. Anyhow all the 
man got was—killed, and he had to 
furnish explosives himself, An “inno- 
cent bystander” was also killed and 
severa] other persons injured and the 
building badly damaged. Mr. Sage’s 
feelings were badly hurt. 
1892 

As there wasn’t much doing in Con- 
gress that day, representative Bland 
of Missouri introduced his free coinage 
bill January 21. 

The Standard Oil trust was dissolved 
by law March 21, 


This was one of the few years in 
which Russians were starving, so a 
vessel was sent from Philadelphia and 
New York with provisions, and arrived 
at Riga May 12. 

Serious labor troubles at the Carnegie 
steel works at Homestead, Pa., begun 
July 1 and was declared off Novem- 
ber 20. 

A bill authorizing the issue of 
5,000,000 Columbian silver half dollars 
commemorating the Chicago Exposition 
is passed on condition that the exposi- 
tion be not opened on Sunday, was 
passed October 5. It was never known 
whether this was intended to help out 
the Sunday attendance at the churches 
or the theatres, 

Jay Gould died at New York, leaving 
$72,000,000, which was all he had. 

The United States, Great Britain and 
Germany agreed to make common 
cause in restoring order in Samoa De- 
cember 5. This was before Mr. Wilson 
had recommended a League of Nations. 

A train bearing $20,000,000 in gold 
left San Francisco for New York 
August 5 and came through without 
being robbed, and October 5 a gang of 
bandits attempted to rob the banks at 
Coffeyville, Kan., and were annihilated 
by the marshal’s posse. “Them were 
the happy days.” 


1893 

The Great Northern Railroad was 
completed to the Pacific January 6. 

Great Britain and France announce 
March 24 that they had raised their 
representatives to the United States to 
the rank of ambassadors, and Thos. F. 
Bayard is nominated and confirmed as 
ambassador to the Court of St. James 
March 30. He was the first diplomatic 
representative of the United States to 
be accorded that rank. 

The opening of the Columbian Expo- 
sition at Chicago on May 1 was preced- 
ed by an _ International Columbian 
naval review at New York on April 27 
in which ten nations were represented 
by 36 warships. 

Then there was a currency famine 
at New York in August, and as high as 
$25 premium was paid for bills of small 
denominations, stockings were carefully 
dug up and emptied. 

Official record show 560 suspensions 
and 72 resumptions of State and pri- 
vate banks and 155 suspensions and 70 
resumptions of national banks from 
January 1 to September 1. 

We are disappointed after writing 
that paragraph a few inches back, to 
note that twenty robbers held up a 
Lake Shore train in Indiana September 
19 by shooting the engineer and got 
$20,000 from the express car, and that 
$134,000 worth of gold was found miss- 
ing on September 30 from a vault in 
the Philadelphia mint. It had been 
taken by a weigh clerk whose frugal 
habits enabled him to return $107,000. 


1894 


Coxey’s Army of the unemployed 
started with 100 men from Maxillon, 
Ohio, for Washington March 25 and 
reached there April 29, In the mean- 
time a base imitator named Kelly with 
an army of 350, which was increased 
en route to 1,200, started in the same 
direction, but got tired of hiking and 
seized a Union Pacific coal train of 
20 cars so they could travel in style. 
Coxey disbanded his army on July 26, 
as soon as he got out of jail, and left 
them to shift for themselves. 

The first Monday in September was 
made a legal holiday as “Labor Day” 
by act of Congress June 28. 

The Hawaiian republic was pro- 
claimed July 4 and was recognized by 
President Cleveland August 6. 

Not that we intend to mention all 
of them, but just to show progress we 
notice that a hold-up of a Fredericks- 
burg & Potomac Railroad netted $150,- 
000 October 12. 

Debs began to get the habit that 
year by being sentenced to six months’ 
imprisonment by a Federal court for 
contempt in disobeying a mandate in 
connection with his conduct of the 
American railway strike of that year. 

First gasoline-driven vehicle oper- 
ated July 4. 

1895 


Roentgen ray discovered by Dr. W. 
L. Roentgen, a German. 

President Cleveland asked Congress 
for authority to appoint a commission 
to determine whether Great Britain 
had infringed the Monroe Doctrine in 
the Venezuela boundary dispute, and 
it was granted December 21. 


1896 


John Hays Hammond and other 
Americans were convicted of treason 
in the Transvaal republic and sen- 


tenced to death, but finally were ban- 
ished April 28, 

Bryan was nominated for President 
by the Democrats July 9. He wasn’t 
elected, but had a narrow escape. 

Wireless telegraphy invented by 
Preece of England in 1895 and Marconi 
of Italy in 1896. 


The belligerency of Cuba was rec- 
ognized by the United States May 10, 
and Spain didn’t like it. 

Venezuelan boundary treaty ratified 
at Washington June 14. 

Hawaii ratified annexation Septem- 
ber 14, 


1898 


Free silver bill was beaten 
House of Representatives. 

Battleship Maine blown up in the 
harbor of Havana February 15. 

A joint resolution of Congress de- 
clared for recognition of the independ- 
ence of Cuba, and demanded the with- 
drawal of Spanish land and naval 
forces from Cuba and Cuban waters. 
It also directed the President to use 
the land and naval forces of the United 
States to carry the resolution into ef- 
fect April 20. An ultimatum was pre- 
sented to Spain the same day. 

President McKinley called for 125,- 
000 volunteers April 23 and on April 24 
Spain declared war. 

Matanzas, Cuba, was bombarded by 
the United States fleet April 7 and on 
May 1 Admiral Dewey made history 
at Manila. 

Gen. Shafter sailed from Tampa with 
his army to capture Santiago, and from 
that time on things kept happening 
until the Spanish fleet was destroyed 
at Santiago July 3, and the city was 
captured July 17, while Gen. Miles and 
his forces landed at Porto Rico July 27. 

In the meantime Spain sued for 
peace July 26, and the protocol was 
signed August 12. 

Hawaiian annexation resolution was 
approved July 7. 

A new bankruptcy law was enacted 


July 1. 
1899 


Congress provided for a new cus- 
tom house at New York, authorizing 
the acquiring of the Bowling Green 
site at a cost of not over $3,000,000 
and the sale of the old Wall street 
custom house at not less’ than 
$3,000,000. 

The rank of Admiral of the Navy 
created and Dewey appointed thereto 
March 2. 

Pan-American exposition at Buffalo 
authorized by Congress March 3. 

Andrew Carnegie sold the Carnegie 
Steel Co. May 4. 

Great land and naval parade in honor 
of Admiral Dewey at New York Sep- 
tember 26. 

1900 


First contract for building the New 
York subway awarded to John B. Mc- 
Donald January 16. 

Bill establishing the gold standard of 
currency for the United States became 
a law March 14, 

The Senate refused to seat Matt 
Quay, who had been appointed to 
the United States Senate by the Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania. They were more 
exclusive than they are now. 

North German Lloyd piers at Ho- 
boken destroyed by fire June 30 with 
a loss of 175 lives and $7,000,000. 

Boxers menaced Americans and Eu- 
ropeans in China and 6,000 United 
States troops were sent there July 8. 
The allied forces captured Tientsin 
July 14 and Pekin August 14. 

Galveston flooded with loss of 6,000 
lives and $12,000,000 to $15,000,000 
property. 

Oil motor invented by Diesel, a Ger- 


man. 
1901 

United States Steel Corporation in- 
corporated in New Jersey February 26. 

Andrew Carnegie made public gifts 
of $31,000,000 that year. 

The Pan-American 
Buffalo opened May 1. 

Fire at Jacksonville, Fla., caused a 
loss of $10,000,000 May 3. 

United States Steel Co. workmen 
went out on a general strike August 10. 

President McKinley assassinated at 
the Pan-American exposition Septem- 
ber 6 and died at Buffalo September 
14, Vice-President Roosevelt taking the 
oath of office as his successor the same 
day. 

Szolgosz, assassin of President Mc- 
Kinley, was placed on trial at Buffalo 
September 23, convicted on the 24th 
and executed at Auburn Oct. 20. 

Marconi signaled across Atlantic by 
wireless December 12. 


1902 

Greater New York becomes a cor- 
porate city with Seth Low as the first 
Mayor July 1. 

The celebrated Northern Sevurities 
Co. case was begun by Attorney-Gen- 
eral of Minnesota filing a complaint 
against the company January 7. 

President Roosevelt sends to congress 
a report of the Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission recommending the purchase of 
the Panama Canal rights for $40,- 
000,000. 

Fire at Paterson, N. J., caused $8,- 
000,000 loss and made 1,000 homeless 
February 9. 

United States Supreme Court denied 
State of Minnesota right to file a com- 
plaint against the Northern, Securities 
Co. in respect to the merger of the 


in the 


exposition at 


11 


Great Northern and Northern Pacific 
railroads, February 24. 

Thomas Estrada Palma inaugurated 
first president of the Republic of Cuba 
May 20. 

International Harvester Co. incorpo- 
rated in New Jersey with a capital of 
$120,000,000 August 12, 

Great coal strike of 150,000 miners in 
Pennsylvania, May 12, lasting five 
months and causing great distress 
throughout the country with heavy loss 
to manufacturers and other consumers 
of coal. President Roosevelt appointed 
a commission to investigate and settle 
the strike October 16, and the - trike 
was declared off October 21. 


1903 


The Panama Canal treaty between 
the United States and Columbia signed 
January 22, 

Treaty between United States and 
Great Britain for a commission to set- 
tle the Alaskan boundary dispute was 
signed January 14, 

Bill creating the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor signed by the Presi- 
dent, February 14, 

Barge canal bill appropriating $101,- 
000,000 passed by New York Legislature 
March 26, ; 

U. §S. Court of Appeals declared 
Northern Securities Co. merger illegal 
April 9. 

Andrew Carnegie gave $1,500,000 for 
Peace Temple for The Hague Court of 
Arbitration April 20. 

Germany forced the withdrawal of 
American insurance companies June 4, 

The Pacific cable was completed July 
4 and a message was sent round the 
world by cables in twelve minutes. 

The Colombian Senate rejected the 
Panama Canal treaty August 17 and 
proposed a new treaty involving the 
payment of $25,000000 by the United 
States. 

Paterson, N. J., suffered a further 
loss of $3,000,000; from floods this time. 

The United States recognized the in- 
dependence of Panama Nevember 6 and 
signed a treaty with that republic for 
an isthmian canal November 18. Colom- 
bia then offered a free concession for 
the construction of the canal if the 
United States would consent to the 
subjugation of the Republic of Panama. 


1904 


Conflagration at Baltimore, February 
7-8, destroyed 2,500 buildings, covering 
140 acres in the business district and 
causing a loss of about $7,000,000. En- 
gines and firemen were sent to aid from 
New York and other cities. 

U. S. Supreme Court on appeal de- 
cided the Northern Securities Co. il- 
legal, March 14. 

Oleomargarine tax upheld by the Su- 
preme Court May 27. 

Steamer General Slocum burned in 
the East River, New York, June 15, 
with the loss of over 1,000 lives. 

Louisiana Purchase Exposition opened 
at St. Louis April 30. 

New York subway opened from the 
City Hall to 154th street October 27. 


1905 


Beef trust declared illegal by the U. 
S. Supreme Court January 4. 

Interstate Commerce Commission de- 
clares the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railroad Co. guilty of “flagran+ and 
wilful violations of law” in granting 
rebates to the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co., February 2. 

Jay Cooke, the noted financier of the 
Civil War period, whose failure in 1873 
precipitated a general panic, died Feb- 
ruary 16. 

The Panama Canal Commission re- 
ports the recommendation of a sea level 
canal, to be completed in twelve years 
at a cost of $230,000,000, February 26. 

The New York Rapid Transit Com- 
mission reported plans for new sub- 
ways to cost $200,000,000 March 30. 

Pennsylvania Railroad train runs 
from New York to Chicago in sixteen 
hours and three minutes June 5. 

Thomas T. Ryan purchased a major- 
ity of the Equitable Life Insurance 
Co. stock, fifty-one shares of the par 
value of $1,000 each, for $2,500,000, 
June 9. 

Russia and Japan accept President 
Roosevelt’s invitation to a peace con- 
ference, June 10, and on September 5 
they signed a peace treaty at Ports- 
mouth, N. H. 

D., L. & W. R. R. station at Hoboken 
burned August 7, with a loss of $2,- 
000,000. 

Officers of the C., B. & Q. R. R. in- 
dicted for granting rebates to a sub- 
sidiary of the U. S. Steel Corporation 
December 29. 

1906 

Marshall Field, the noted 
merchant, died January 16. 

The U. S. Supreme Court handed 
down the first important decision relat- 
ing to the subject of common carriers 
dealing in commodities February 19. 

Strike of 160,000 anthracite coal 
operators and miners in Pennsylvania 
March 31. 

San Francisco destroyed by earth- 
quake and fire April 18. 

Page mortgage recording tax bill, 
abolishing the direct State tax in New 
York for the first time in 65 years, was 
approved May 22, 

Chicago Packers found guilty in 
United States District Court in Kansas 


Chicago 
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H. JOHNSON AND COMPANY 
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We operate exclusively in the Middle and Southwest with a force of nine unusually high class 
salesmen, and can offer exceptional opportunities to manufacturers as their Representatives and 
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City of accepting concessions fr m the 
C., B. & Q. Railroad June 12. 

Oklahoma and Indian Territory 
admitted to the Union June 16, 

Standard Oil Company indicted at 
Chicago for receiving rebates August 5. 

At the request of President Palma of 
Cuba for intervention to put down the 
revolution, the United States landed 
Sailors there on September 14. Presi- 
dent Palma resigned September 28, and 
Secretary Taft proclaimed intervention 
with himself as provisional governor 
September 29. 

The sugar trust was indicted in New 
York for securing rebates October 2. 
The New York Central was accused of 
rebating October 17, the Standard Oil 
Co, was convicted in Ohio of violation 
of the Ohio anti-trust law October 19, 
and the Mayor of San Francisco was 
indicted for extortion November 18. It 
surely was a hard year for the ungodly. 

1907 

The United States Pure Food Law 
went into effect Jan 1. 

Canada put an export duty on elec- 
tricity from Niagara Falls January 5. 

President Roosevelt ordered the ex- 
clusion of Japanese laborers and the 
dismissal of suits brought by Japanese 
against San Francisco school board 
for excluding Japanese from _ their 
schools. 

The Standard Oil Co. was convicted 
of securing rebates from the railroads 
April 13. 

Jamestown Tercentenary Exposition 
opened by President Roosevelt April 26. 

Waters-Pierce Oil Co. fined $1,623,000 
for violating Texas anti-trust law 
June 1. 

The mayor of New York turned the 
first sod in connection with the Catskill 
water project June 20, 

Standard Oil Co. fined $29,240,000 in 
United States District Court of Chicago 
for accepting rebates August 3, but was 
set aside by the United States Court of 
Appeals July 22. 

North tube of Belmont tunnel 
Long Island City opened August 7. 

Steamship Lusitania compietes her 
maiden voyage from Queenstown to 
New York in 5 days and 54 minutes 
September 5. 

First wireless 
Atlantic for commercial 
October 27 

Financial stringency in New York re- 
sulting in suspension of Knickerbocker 
Trust Co., and several banks followed 
by bank suspensions throughout the 
country October 21 to 30. 

Lusitania on return voyage New 
York to Queenstown lowered the record 
to 4 days, 22 hours and 26 minutes, 

Charles T. Barney, president of the 
Knickerbocker Trust Co., committed 
suicide October 14. 

1908 

The East river tunnel, New York to 
Brooklyn, opened to subway January 9, 
and the first of the Hudson river tubes 
February 15. 

Tennessee Supreme 
Standard Oil Co. from 
April 11. 

Conflagration of Chelsea, Mass., does 
$6,000,000 damage April 12. 

Two-cent postage between the United 
States and Great Britain agreed upon 
June 3. 

The Boxer indemnity paid to the 
United States by China, about $13,000,- 
000, was returned to that country to be 
used in educating Chinese youths in 
American schools. 

Orville Wright made a flight of one 
hour and ten minutes in an airplane 
September 11. 

Missouri Supreme Court fines the 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, the Re- 
public Oil Co. of Ohio and thé Waters- 
Pierce Oi] Co. of Missouri $50,000 each 
and bars them from the State. 

1909 

A 2-cent postage rate is agreed upon 
between United States and Germany 
January 1. 

United States Supreme Court refuses 
the government a rehearing in the 
Standard Oil Co. $29,240,000 case. 

Comm. Peary reached the North 
Pole April 6. 

Payne tariff bill introduced in the 
House March 27 is passed by that body 
April 9, but you have to hear from the 
Senate yet, 

Alaska-Yukon 
Seattle June 1. 

Work begun 
June 22. 

But listen! State wide prohibition 
went into effect in Tennessee June 3. 

Dr. Cook wires September 1 that he 
reached the North Pole April 21, 1908. 
A good many people believed ‘Doc” 
then, 

Hudson-Fulton celebration opened at 
New York September 25. 

American Telegraph and Telephone 
Co. acquired a large interest in the 
Western Union November 16. 

Pennsylvania Railroad tunnels 
Long Island opened November 28. 

Dissolution of the Standard Oil Co. 
of New Jersey decreed by United States 
Supreme Court November 20. 

J. P. Morgan secured a majority of 
the stock of the Equitable Life Decem- 


ber 2, 
1910 
Charles W. Morse began a 15-year 
sentence in the Federal prison at At- 


Janta January 3. 
The Interstate Park between 
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to 
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purposes sent 
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that State 
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York and New Jersey was started by 
the gift of 11,000 acres and $1,000,000 
by E, H. Harriman January 5. 

Third avenue railroad in New York 
sold at auction for $26,000,000 March 1. 

Socialists carry the municipal elec- 
tion at Milwaukee April 5, 

Interstate Commerce Commission 
ordered a reduction of Pullman fares 
Apri] 10. 

Governor Hughes of New York ap- 
pointed to the Supreme Court bench 
April 25. 

First train through the 
Detroit to Canada July 26. 

Mayor Gaynor seriously wounded by 
a would-be assassin August 9, 

Coiton reached 20 cents on the New 
York exchange August 30, 

Glenn H. Curtiss made a flight from 
New York to Albany, covering 137 
miles in 150 minutes, and capturing the 
New York World’s prize of $10,000 
May 29. 

Moisant won 
encircling the Statue of Liberty 
airplane October 30. 

“Doc” Cook admitted Nov. 30 that he 
wasn’t sure about having reached the 
Pole. 

English, French and German banks 
signed an agreement to participate 
with an American syndicate in $50,- 
000,000 loan to China Nov. 9. 


1911 


Postal Savings banks established in 
the United States Jan. 3. 

The Diamond Match Co. agreed to 
the cancellation of its patents on a 
harmless substitute for white phos- 
phorus Jan. 18. 

Explosion of 40 tons of dynamite in 
the Communipaw yards of the C. R. R. 
of N. J. killed 30 and caused large 
property loss Feb, 1. 

The Roosevelt storage dam in Ari- 
zona, the largest dam in the world, 
opened March 25. 

Serious fire, destroying many valu- 
able records, occurred at the State cap- 
itol at Albany March 29. 

After a ten-week deadlock the New 
York Legislature elected James A. 
O’Gorman, Democrat, to succeed Chaun- 
cey M. Depew as U. S. Senator 
March 381. 

U. S. Supreme Court orders dissolu- 
tion of the Standard Oil Trust within 
six months, and on July 3 the company 
announced its plans of dissolution to 
conform with the order 

The American Tobacco Co. was or- 
dered by the U. S. Supreme Court, 
May 28, to dissolve. 

A new subway system in New York 
comprising 87 miles of lines and to 
cost $200,000,000 was awarded to the 
B. R. T., and work was begun July 31. 

Cc. P. Rodgers, aviator, arrived at 
Pasadena, Cal., Nov. 5, after having 
flown from New York, a distance of 
4,231 miles in actual flying time of 
4,924 minutes. 

The Standard Oil Trust ceased to 
exist November 30, each subsidiary 
company assuming control of its own 
affairs. 

John D. Rockefeller resigns as pres- 
ident of the Standard Oil Co. Decem- 
ber 4. 
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Equitable Building, New 
destroyed by fire January 9. 

Charles W. Morse, after serving two 
years of a fifteen-year term, gets com- 
mutation of sentence from President 
Taft January 1, on certificate from 
government physicians and others that 
he was likely to die. (N. B.—Nine years 
later Charles is still going strong). 

Arizona admitted to Statehood Feb- 
ruary 14, making the forty-eighth 
State. 

Standard Oil Co. of Indiana increases 
its capital from $1,000,000 to $30,000,000 
March 7. 

Floods in the Mississippi Valley cov- 
ered over 200 miles of fertile land, 
rendering 30,000 persons homeless and 
causing $10,000,000 damage April 7. 

Steamship Titanic foundered in mid- 
ocean after striking an iceberg April 
15, with loss of 1,595 lives. 

Wilbur Wright, inventor of the air- 
plane and the first man to fly in an en- 
gine driven machine died May 30, aged 
45 years. 


York city, 


1913 


tax amendment to the Con- 
number 


stitution ratified by requisite 
of States and became law February 3. 

President Taft signs bill creating the 
Department of Commerce and Labor 
March 4. 

First territorial Legislature of Alaska 
met at Juneau March 3. 

Chinese Republic recognized 
United States April 3. 

Underwood tariff bill passed the 
House May 8, and the Senate Septem- 
ber 9. 

United States Senate begins an in- 
vestigation of the political activities of 
the National Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation July 11. 

Renewal of the arbitration treaty be- 
tween the United States and Japan 
signed June 28. d 

President Wilson urges California 
to make its proposed land legislation 
less objectionable to Japan, April 19, 
but the Webb Anti-Alien land bill is 
passed on April 30, and signed by Gov- 
ernor Johnson May 4. 

Governor Sulzer of New York 
peached October 16. 


Income 


by 


im- 


1914 
Wilson asks 
repeal the tolls-exemption clause of 
the Panama Canal tolls act March 5. 

Secretary Daniels forbids the service 
of intoxicating liquors at officers’ mess 
in the navy. 

Troubles with Mexico were more or 
less common throughout this year, with 
invasions of Mexican territory by 
United States troops and some clashing 
of arms. 

H. B. Claflin & Co., 
York drygoods jobbing 
$30,000,000 June 15. 

Panama Canal opened August 15. 


Cape Cod Canal also opened this year. 

Archduke Francis of Austria as- 
sassinated at Sarajevo, Bosnia, June 28, 
and this gave the Kaiser an excuse for 
starting something. He started it, and 
on August 2 invaded Belgium which 
happened to be in the way of where 
he thought he was going. Then things 
began to happen and on August 3 
President Wilson offered the good 
offices of the United States in mediating 
differences between the European na- 
tions. 

One of the first effects of the Eu- 
ropean war on commercial and indus- 
trial conditions in the United States 
was to shut off the export demand for 
cotton, and greatly depressed prices. As 
a result conventions were called in the 
South to devise means for alleviating 
the distress caused to cotton growers 
and merchants. The New York Cotton 
Exchange closed November 1 and did 
not reopen until the 16th. 

The Federal Reserve 
business November 16. 

1915 

During 1915 a large amount 
American shipping was siezed or de- 
stroyed by German war vessels, and 
was the subject of much diplomatic 
correspondence between the two coun- 
tries. On May 7 the British steamship 
Lusitania was torpedoed by a German 
submarine and 1,150 passengers, in- 
cluding over 100 Americans, were lost. 
The outrage was the subject of vig- 
orous protest by this country, and 
may be regarded as the compelling im- 
pulse which led to a declaration of war 
by this country two years later. 

The first trans-continental telephone 
conversation was held on January 15 
between Prof. Alexander Graham Bell 
at New York and Thomas W. Watson 
at San Francisco. 

The first battleship to be propelled 
by electricity was the U. S. S. Con- 
necticut, completed on April 26, 1915. 

First wireless telegraph communica- 
tion between the United States and 
Japan was opened July 27. 

Wireless telephone 


President Congress to 


the large New 
house, fail for 


3ank began 


of 


conversation 
between Arlington, Va., and Honolulu, 
a distance of 4,900 miles, was held on 
September 19. 

The $500,000,000 loan agreement the 
American underwriters and the British 
and French governments was signed at 
New York October 15. 


1916 


United States Supreme Court upheld 
the Income Tax law January 14. 

The United States notifies Germany 
that diplomatic relations’ will be 
severed unless Germany abandons her 
method of submarine warfare April 18. 

The old dry goods house of Mills & 
Gibb, New York, went into receiver's 
hands May 12. 

Preparedness parade 
May 13. 

Explosion of munitions on Black 
Tom island, New York harbor, felt for 
a distance of miles and caused great 
damage to property in New York city. 

Strike of motormen and conductors 
on surface lines ties up service in New 
York September 7. 

German submarine Deutschland ar- 
rives at New London, Conn., with a 
$10,000,000 cargo of chemicals. 

Adamson Eight Hour bill approved 
September 4. 

Madison Square Garden bought by 
New York Life Insurance Co. under 
foreclosure for $2,000,000 December 12. 

New York Stock Exchange did the 
largest business in 15 years, 3,086,000 
shares, on Secretary Lansing’s an- 
nouncement that tha United States 
was being drawn into the war. 

1917 

Danish West Indies pass 
United States January 17. 

War declared with Germany April 6. 

Cotton futures reached 27 cents on 
New York Cotton Exchange June 19, 
the highest price since 1871. 

John F. Hylan elected mayor of New 
York city November 6. 

Walter C. Teagle became president 
of the Standard Oil Co. of New Jer- 
sey, succeeding A. C. Bedford, who be- 
came chairman of the board Novem- 
ber 15. cf 

Henry G. Freeman, a Philadelphia 
lawyer, wills a provision of $12,000 
“pin money” annually to wife of the 
President of the United States, the 
fund to be carried in perpetuity. 

United States takes over the rail- 
roads to be administered by William 
G. McAdoo December 28. 

Bush Terminal docks and shores at 
Brooklyn commandeered by Acting 
Quartermaster General Goethals De- 
cember 31. 

United States Fuel Administrator 
orders that-electric signs in New York 
be not lighted, as a means of con- 
serving coal supply. 


in New York 


to the 


13 


1918 

Schools in New York closed on ac- 
count of a scarcity of coal January 2. 

Wheatless Mondays and Wednes- 
days, meatless Tuesdays, and pork- 
less Thursdays and Saturdays ordered 
by Mr. Hoover, January 2. 

United States loans to the Allies 
in the first year of the war total $5,160,- 
500,000 April 2. 

The first contingent of the national 
army consisting of 233,742 men called 
to the mobilizing camps May 3. 

American Railway Express organized 
by the United States May 28. 

Armistice declared November 11. 

First returning soldiers welcomed at 
New York December 23. 


1919 

Peace conference opened 
January 18, and the League 
tions’ project unanimously 
January 25. 

Fire destroys plant of Southern 
Fertilizer & Chemical Co. at Savannah 
with loss of millions. 

_The Extract Manufacturing Co.’s 
$750,000 plant at Stamford, Conn., de- 
Stroyed by fire February 19, 

President Wilson returned from Eu- 
rope February 24, but sailed again 
March 5, 

_ The $6,000,000,000 war revenue bill 
signed by President Wilson Febru- 
ary 24, 

_ Congress passes the $7,000,000,000 
Victory Loan Bond bill March 20. 

The du Pont Powder concern report- 
ed that during the four years of war it 
made 1,466,761,219 pounds of military 
explosives, or 40 per cent. of the world’s 
production for the Allies, March 5. 

Trade between the U. S. and Austria 
resumed April 2. 

U. S. Steel Corporation buys the Em- 
pire building, New York, for $5,000,000 
April 23. ; 1 

First airplane flight acros - 
lantic teak 15. oe 

Peace treaty signed by 
June 28. President Wilson 
peace proclamation and 
home. 

_ The Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey 
lists on the New York Stock Exchange 
$100,000,000 of its securities and makes 
public its balance sheet July 25. 

Andrew Carnegie died August 11. 

A strike of 12,000 painters, paper- 
pa a decorators for a five-day 

reeK and a wes > 3 c 
pe lhe Ay age of $1 per hour started 

New York subways and elevated 
roads tied up by a strike August 17 
and reports from twenty States showed 
300,000 persons of all classes on strike. 

Fire at the Brooklyn plant of the 
Standard Oil Co. caused $5,000,000 
damage September 13. 7 

President Wilson, suffering from a 
nervous collapse, gave up speaking 
tour made in behalf of the ratification 
of the Peace Treaty and returned to 
Washington September 26. 

Contract between New York and New 
Jersey for the construction of a vehicu- 
lar tunnel from Manhattan to Jersey 
~ signed September 27. 

‘ing and Queen of Belgi ive i 
Now Vox Geuke 2. lgium arrive in 

U. S. Supreme Court cancels patent 
to 6,000 acres of oil lands to Southern 
— R. R. Co. November 17. 

rince of Wales arrives in N 
November 18. a 

Coal shortage causes order Decem- 
ber 19 to close offices and stores in New 
York city at 4 p. m. 

_ National Prohibition act upheld by 
U. S. Supreme Court December 15. 


1920 : 
U. S. Prohibition Amendment to the 
Constitution took effect July 16. 
Admiral Robert E. Peary, discoverer 
of the North Pole, died February 20. 
U. S. Senate rejects the Peace Treaty 
and returns it to the President 


March 19. 
Cal., 


at Paris 
of Na- 
adopted 


Germany 
cables a 
leaves for 


Earthquake at Los Angeles, 
opened two new oil wells July 28. The 
oil stock promoters did not capitalize 
earthquakes until the 29th. 

Nineteenth amendment to Federal 
Constitution proclaimed August 26. 
And then they began to vote, bless 
their hearts! 

Bomb exploded in front of J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co.’s office in Wall street, killing 
34 and injuring 130 persons. 


1921 


Allied premiers approve plan, Janu- 
ary 29, to make Germany pay 226,000,- 
000,000 gold marks in forty-two years 
on a sliding scale, starting with 2,000,- 
000,000 marks in 1921. 

Air mail leaving San Francisco at 4.30 
a, m. February 22, was delivered at 
Mineola, N. Y., 4.50 p. m., February 23. 

War with Germany declared ended 
by resolution passed by U. S. Senate 
April 30. 

President Harding presented to Mme. 
Curie, the discoverer of radium, the 
gift of radium valued at $100,000 on be- 
half of the women of the United States 
May 20. 

Germany made its first reparations 
payment, 1,000,000,000 gold marks, 
May 28. 

President Harding invites Great 
Britain, France, Italy and Japan to a 
disarmament conference July 10. 

The Labor Day parade in New York 
was abandoned on account of the large 
number of persons out of emplayment. 

President Harding flaShes greetings 





FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


Standardization 
of “National” Products 


A “National” dye is never offered to the trade until it 
is so standardized that it can be duplicated at any time with 
scientific accuracy. 

So fully do we realize the importance of standardiza- 
tion, that this is the controlling influence in our production 
—not an incident to it. 

We maintain a special staff of experienced chemists 
whose sole duty it is to secure uniformity in the finished dye- 
stuffs. And to enable these chemists to perform that duty 
with the utmost precision, they are vested with authority to 
halt any manufacturing process if any deviation from our 
exacting standards should occur. 

The standardization of “National” products begins with 
the raw materials, which are all carefully examined and 
tested. There then follows, at every stage in production, a 
series of precise tests—a complete system of checks and 
counter-checks,—which insure finished products of absolute 
uniformity. 

This carefully devised method of standardization makes 
it possible for the dye-consuming industries to employ ‘‘Na- 
tional’? products with entire confidence, year after year in 
their own combinations. 
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to 28 countries at opening of new radio 
Station near Port Jefferson, N. Y., No- 
vember 5. 

America’s Unknown Soldier is buried 
at Arlington National Cemetery with 
highest honors November 11. 


OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


The Disarmament Conference opened 
at Washington November 12 and on 
December 10 Great Britain, France, 
Japan and the United States agreed to 
a treaty maintaining the status quo on 
the Pacific for ten years. 


Some of the Growths of Fifty Years 


_ The railway mileage in this country 
in 1871 was 52,914, and in 1920 it was 
Placed at 253,578. More miles were 
built the year the Reporter was born 
than in any year before or since, the 
total being 7,379, showing that the 
post-bellum period of industrial de- 
velopment was well under way, and 
it was quickened, especially in agri- 
culture and mining. 

The farm lands, that is to say, land 
under cultivation in the United States, 
are given by the census of 1920 as 
507,000,000 acres, against 189,000,000 in 
the census of 1870. In value the in- 
crease has been from $10,000,000,000 to 
more than $50,000,000,000. The in- 
crease in acreage has been due in part 
to the opening up of extensive tracts 
of public lands to settlers, and also to 
the reclaiming of waste lands by 
irrigation. 

In 1871 the production of corn 
amounted to a little short of 1,000,- 
000,000 bushels and in 1920 about 
3,250,000,000. The tobacco crop grew 
meantime from 263,000,000 pounds to 
1,500,000,000 pounds, and the anti- 
tobacco apostles are still at work. 
How much of the increase is due to 
the cigarette habit among women is 
not estimated. 

In gross tons, the pig iron manu- 
factured in this country increased from 
1,665,179 in 1870 to 37,000,000 in 1920. 
It is interesting to note that the pro- 
duction in 1820 was 20,000 tons. 

The banner year for steel rail pro- 
duction in this country was 1906, when 
it approximated 4,000,000 tons. The 
first steel rails laid here were im- 
ported from England late in the ’60s. 

The production of cotton has in- 
creased from about 3,000,000 bales in 
1871 to nearly 13,000,000 in 1920. 

In 1871 the amount of lead pro- 
duced in the United States was 17,830 
tons; in 1880, 97,825 tons; in 1890, 


143,630 tons; in 1900, 270,824 tons; in 
1910, 375,402 tons; and in 1920, 476,849 
tons. The banner year was 1916, with 
552,228 tons. 

Crude zine produced in the United 
States:—In 1880, 23,000 tons; in 1890, 
64,000 tons; in 1900, 124,000 tons; in 
1910, 252,000 tons; and in 1920, 450,000 
tons. 

In 1870 the production of quicksilver 
in the United States was 2,300,000 
pounds; last year it had dropped to 
less than 1,000,000 pounds, the smallest 
it had been in fifty years. The 1870 
production is not far from the average 
for the half century. 

There are no less 
vessels afloat with a registered ton- 
nage of over 30,000 each. These range 
from the “Mauretania,” with 32,000, to 
the “Majestic,” with 56,000. The 
“Great Eastern,” built in 1858, had a 
tonnage of 19,000, and for a third of a 
century remained the greatest steam- 
ship ever launched. 

In 1870 the Suez Canal traffic 
amounted to 486 vessels with a net 
tonnage of 436,609. Fifty years later 
the figures were, respectively, 4,009 
and 17,574,657. In 1921 the _ traffic 
through the Panama Canal (which was 
opened in 1914) was over 11,000,000 
tons, carried by 2,892 ships. 

The Western Union Telegraph Co. 
began its gathering-in process as early 
as 1866, when it had 75,000 miles of 
telegraph lines, and by 1921 its hold- 
ings had grown to 1,484,000 miles of 
wire and 245,000 miles of line. But 
this is by no means the total mileage 
of the telegraph service of the country. 

It was estimated that the total cir- 
culation of periodical publications in 
the United States was 20,000,000 in 
1870. Then the Reporter came along, 
and the estimate the year the world 
war started and when normalcy hadn’t 
been upset was more than 200,000,000. 


than eight ocean 


Customs Tariff Changes in Fifty Years 


In 1871 foreign merchandise im- 
ported into the United States was pay- 
ing the rates of duty presented by the 
tariff of 1870, which was intended to 
lessen some of the burdens imposed 
by the acts passed during the civil 
war’ to provide urgently-needed rev- 

“enue. It carried a considerable reduc- 
tion of duties from those of the act 
of 1864, the last of the war measures, 
but. retained a clearly defined discrim- 
ination in favor of the protective prin- 
ciple as applied to certain industries. 

The first tariff law adopted by a 
United States Congress was passed in 
1790, and its first section declared as 
the reason for its enactment that it 
was “necessary for the support of the 
government, the discharge of the debts 
of the United States, and the encour- 
agement of manufactures.” From this 
it appears that while the raising of 
revenue was the primary object, in- 
cidental protection was a recognized 
purpose, as it has been in most of the 
tariffs adopted since that date, al- 
though many of them have not so 
frankly avowed it. In that bill most 
of the chemicals came in under a 
blanket clause levying a duty of 5 per 
cent. ad valorem. Soap paid 2 cents 
per pound, glass and paints in oil 10 
per cent. The acts adopted by sub- 
sequent Congresses removed many 
articles from the blanket clause and 
added specific duties, and the war of 
1812 created a demand for revenue 
which was met by an advance of 100 
per cent. on all duties. Lead was first 
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made dutiable in 1790 when a duty of 
1 cent per pound was placed on the 
pig and this was increased to 2 cents 
in 1824 and to 3 cents in 1828. White 
and red lead were made dutiable in 
1824 at 4 cents per pound, with an 
increase to 5 cents in 1825. Quinine 
was made free in 1832, having pre- 
viously been included, apparently, 
under some of the blanket clauses. 
Tariff revision in following years was 
evidently intended to whip the law 
into more intelligible shape, and the 
list of specified dutiable articles was 
steadily increased. There were, how- 
vere, no striking changes until our 
civil war created the necessity for 
increased revenues. By the act of 
1862 opium was taxed at $2 per pound 
and morphine at $2 per ounce, while 
45 per cent. ad valorem was placed on 
quinine. Linseed oil, which in some 
of the earlier acts had paid as high 
as 25 cents per gallon, was, for some 
reason not now apparent, placed at 
3 cents per gallon, and white and red 
lead at 15 cents per 100 pounds. 
There have been six complete re- 
visions of the tariff in the last 50 years, 
and another is now pending, and these 
have largely represented the changes 
that have occurred in the _ political 
complexion of Congress. The chem- 
ical schedule, which includes paints, 
oils, drugs and dyes, has been only 
less conspicuous in the work of the 
revisionists than the metal and textile 
schedules, and has been the subject of 
no end of popular criticism and acri- 
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monious debate. The removal of the 
duty from quinine by the act of 1888 
was in deference to the popular clamor 
for untaxed medicine, and although 
the protection party has had several 
innings since that date, it has never 
restored the duty. While there have 
been some well-intended efforts, chiefly 
in the Ways and Means Committees 
of different Congresses, to draft a con- 
sistent and somewhat scientific tariff, 
the acts finally enacted, mainly 
through the influence of the Finance 
Committees of the Senate, have been 
characterized more by political ex- 
a con- 


pediency than by any idea of 


15 


sistent application of either the pro- 
tective or the revenue principles, and 
our present tariff is as clumsy a piece 
of patchwork as any of its predeces- 
sors, with no apparent prospect of any 
notable improvement in the act over 
which Congress is now haggling. 

As illustrative of the changes that 
have occurred in the rates of duty 
since the “war tariff” of 1862, we ap- 
pend a tabulation of duties prescribed 
on a number of articles in our trade 
by each complete revision of the tariff 
from that date to 1913. When no rates 
are given, those of the preceding tariff 
are supposed to have been unchanged. 


Transportation Facilities of Fifty Years 
Ago 


Transportation in cities fifty years 
ago was restricted to horse-drawn 
vehicles and the only regular public 
lines were omnibuses or street cars. 
In New York, as in the other large 
cities, there was the same complaint 
of “rush hour” crowding that there is 
today, and with as good reason. It is 
true that the distances traversed by 
the business man (there were no busi- 
ness women) between his home and 
his place of business morning and 
night were not as great as they are 
now, and when the weather was favor- 
able there was a larger percentage of 
foot travelers, but when it was stormy 
every vehicular line was packed to 
capacity and over, and as there was 
no heat in the winter and the trips 
were slow and tedious, the discom- 
forts were greater than those of to- 
day. In New York the Second and 
Third avenue lines from the City Hall 
through Yorkville to the Harlem River 
took about an hour, while the Ninth 
avenue line from Fulton street and 
Broadway to Manhattanville made 
about the same time. There were 
steamboats from the docks adjoining 
Fulton Ferry to Harlem and Mor- 
risania, which made better time and 
were especially delightful in summer. 
All of the other street car lines that 
we know today, and some that have 
been abandoned, were running, but 
did not cover the extreme length of 
the island. There were half a dozen 
ferries from New York to Brooklyn 
and as many more to other points on 
the Long Island side north of the pres- 
ent Williamsburg Bridge and extend- 
ing as far as Astoria. The North 
River ferries were operated much as 
they are today, but carried more 
passengers. 

The bus lines mostly had their 
downtown termini at the ferries, and 
their routes uptown were through 
Broadway and the avenues, some 
stopping at 23d and 42d streets and 
others going as far as 59th street. The 
Broadway horse-car line was first 
operated in 1885, the franchise having 
been jammed through the Board of 
Aldermen by Jake Sharp, president of 
the company, by methods which landed 
him and some of the members of the 
Board in prison a few years later. 

Entrance to Manhattan Island at the 
north was by the New York Central 
and Hudson River Line at Tenth 
avenue and 30th street, or by the Har- 
lem or New York and New Haven 
lines through Fourth avenue to 26th 
street, the site of the present Madison 
Square Garden. In October, 1871, 
however, the first Grand Central sta- 
tion at 42d street was opened, and this 
became the New York terminal for 
these two roads. It was several years 
later before the connecting link be- 
tween the Hudson River Line at Spuy- 
ten Duyvil and the Harlem at 138th 
street was completed, after which all 
through trains of the New York 
Central system used the Grand Central 
station, only a few Hudson River 
locals using the old 30th street station. 

On several of the horse-car lines 
cables were substituted as a motive 
power in the 90’s, and these in turn 
were succeeded by electricity. New 
York—that is to say, Manhattan—was, 
however, the last city of any size to 
introduce electric street cars, as the 
city government refused to allow the 
use of overhead wires, the burying of 
all telegraph and telephone wires 
having begun in the 80’s, and being 
steadfastly adhered to, to the great 
improvement of the appearance of the 
streets, no less than to their increased 
safety. Brooklyn had some trolley cars 
before 1890. We believe that Balti- 
more claims the distinction of having 
been the first city to adopt trolley cars 
on its street railways. 

The first elevated road in New York 
was an experimental structure built 
in Greenwich street in 1870, from Lib- 
erty street to Battery Place. It was 
run by cable, and was afterwards ex- 
tended through Greenwich street to 
Ninth avenue. It was not until small 
locomotives were substituted for the 
cable in 1871 that it was operated with 
any success, and its extension con- 
tinued until 59th street had been 
reached by 1876. The Sixth avenue 
line was built from South Ferry to 
58th street in 1878, and the Third ave- 
nue line to 42d street, and was ex- 
tended to the Harlem River a year 
later. In 1880 the Second avenue line 
was constructed as far as 67th street, 
and the Ninth avenue line extended 
to Harlem. All of these lines were 


but noisy, until 1902, when they gave 
way to “the third rail.” 

The first charter for an underground 
transit system in New York was 
granted in 1864 and was for a subway 
from the Battery up Broadway and 
Sixth avenue to 59th street. Nothing 
was ever accomplished under this 
charter, perhaps for the reason that 
steam was the only motive power 
available, and the experience of the 
London tubes with their smoke and 
gas-laden atmosphere was not encour- 
aging to a similar venture here. There 
was, however, an experimental tunnel 
under Broadway from Warren street 
to somewhere between Murray and 
Park place, about 1872. It was about 
12 or 15 feet in diameter. The car 
was a cylinder about 20 feet long and 
fitted the tunnel’so closely that it was 
propelled by compressed air entering 
the tunnel behind the car, which was 
thus forced along “before the wind,” 
so to speak. It never got past the 
experimental stage, but the tunnel and 
car were unearthed in excavating for 
the present Broadway subway early 
in 1900. Entrance to the tunnel was 
through the basement of Devlin & 
Co.’s_ clothing store, then _ situated 
where Rogers, Peet Co. are now. 
The work of constructing our present 
subway system began in 1901, and the 
first trains were operated in Octo- 
ber, 1904.. 

Excavations for a tunnel between 
New York and New Jersey were begun 
about 1880, work being carried on 
from both shores and continuing for 
a year or more with the loss of many 
lives, when it was discontinued. We 
believe the completed portion was 
made part of one of the McAdoo tun- 
nels completed in 1909-10. The Penn- 
sylvania Railroad tunnels under the 
Hudson and through Manhattan Island 
and under the East River were all 
begun in 1904-5 and finished in 1910, 
the Hudson-Manhattan tunnels being 
constructed at the same time as sub- 
stitutes for the ferries as passenger 
carriers. The Hell Gate bridge by 
which the Pennsylvania Railroad sys- 
tem from the south through the tun- 
nels to Long Island City, and the 
connecting line, is joined to the New 
York and New Haven Line, was com- 
pleted in 1917, and made an unbroken 
line from Boston to the South and West. 
This improvement is of more impor- 
tant service to travelers between New 
England and points south of New York 
than it is to New Yorkers, but it is 
none the less a notable addition to the 
transportation facilities of the city. 

The Brooklyn bridge, begun in 1871, 
was opened for traffic in 1880. For 
many years it was a toll bridge and 
the cable cars operated by the city 
collected a three-cent fare. Alden §S. 
Swan, a prominent oil man, was one 
of the commissioners at the time the 
bridge was completed and for a num- 
ber of years thereafter. The Williams- 
burg bridge was completed in 1903, 
and both the Manhattan and Queens- 
boro bridges in 1909. All of these 
bridges, with their roadways, foot- 
paths and car tracks, are taxed well 
up to capacity during the hours of 
greatest travel, to serve the people of 
a city which, even forty years ago, had 
no means of communication across the 
East river excepting ferry boats. 
There is much talk these days, and 
has been for years, of a bridge across 
the Hudson to connect Manhattan 
Island with New Jersey, and work on 
a two-tube tunnel for vehicular traffic 
between Canal street and Jersey City 
has already begun. It is possible that 
in another fifty years air routes will 
have rendered these more substantial 
means of communication of as little 
comparative importance as the ferry 
boats of 1871 are today. 

CO 


Progress in Letter Filing 


In the early days of the Reporter, 
letter filing was done in a rather crude 
way, and copies of letters sent, when 
kept at all, were made by means of an 
old-fashioned press in a book. The 
infancy of the alphabetically arranged 
tray letter-filing drawers and of the 
Reporter were contemporaneous. 

The modern vertical filing system 
dates back to 1892, and is said to have 
been first worked out by Dr. Rosenau. 
A vertical filing cabinet was part of 
the Associated Charities exhibit at the 
Columbian Exposition held at Chicago 
in 1893. Numerous improvements have 
been made in filing systems since then, 


operate” by steam lecomotives, small, but tho vertical idea still prevails, 
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Fifty Years’ Continuous Service in 
the Chemical Industry 


ce C. Wiarda & Co., Inc. 
has served the Chemical 
and Allied Trade for half a 
century, and its affairs are 
now being directed by chem- 
ical experts with an intimate 
knowledge of manufacturing 
processes and trade require- 
ments. 


4 
of Michiga n, 1900" 


at you Send yourChemical Problems 
; to our Technical Service 
Department. 


= _ 7 B. ao — op, President; 
c = ty 
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We Are Specialists in the Following: 


Hydrofluoric Acid Glauber Salts Boric Acid 
Sodium Fluoride Sal Soda Bone Ash 
Ammonium Fluoride Ammonia 26° Be. Fluorspar 

Blue Vitriol Sulphuric Acid Caustic Soda 
Copper Carbonate Hydrochloric Acid Soda Ash 
Nickel Salts Nitric Acid Zinc Carbonate 
Nickel Anodes Acetic Acid Zinc Chloride 


A booklet giving a full list of products, standard packing 
and useful chemical data, will be sent gladly on request 


John C. Wiarda & Co.,, Inc. 


2/1 GREEN STREET BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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From Chemical Manufacturing to Banking 


It is no unusual occurrence for pres- 
ent day banks to reach out into the 
chemical markets of Europe and im- 
port drugs and chemicals on their own 
account in addition to carrying on 


their routine contribution to the bus- 
iness in matters of finance, but to find 
a reverse process of a bank emerging 
from a manufacturing chemical com- 
pany into one of the country’s fore- 
most financial institutions is, indeed, 
rare. 

This is exactly what happened in 
the case of the Chemical National of 
New York, which early in its history 
was metamorphosed from a chemi- 
cal enterprise into a bank. What is 
now known as the Chemical National 
Bank was incorporated at Albany, 
February 24, 1823, as the “New York 
Chemical Manufacturing Company, 
Without Banking Privileges.” Its aims 
were the “manufacture of blue vitriol, 
alum, oil of vitriol, aquafortis, nitric 
acid, muriatie acid, aleohol, tartar 
emetic, refined camphor, _ saltpetre, 
borax, copperas, corrosive sublimate, 
ecalome] and other drugs, medicines, 
paints and dyers’ colors.’ 

Soon after its incorporation, the 
company purchased the chemical and 
drug factory in Greenwich Village 
owned by John C. Morrison, on the 
southwest corner of Hudson and 
Gansevoort streets, then known as the 
Great Kill Road. The price paid for 
the plot (88x62) was $37,219. 

Although the company’s charter was 
amended in 1824 to permit it to do a 
general banking business, the Chemi- 
cal Manufacturing Co. was still active 
up to 1832. Among the entries in one 
of its old order books are found the 
following names, and some of the 
concerns are still prominent in the 
trade:— 


Colgate & Bros., 10 Gold street; Seth 


Low & Co., 115 Maiden Lane; Howland 
Keese & Co., 80 Maiden Lane; P. G. 
Acularius & Co.; Olcott & McKesson; 
Rushton & Aspinwall; Robinson & 
Cornell; A. Tieman & Co.; Rudyard & 
Whittlesley; I. & I. F. Tripp; Pentz & 
Co.; H. M. Schieffelin & Co., 88 Maiden 
Lane, who on June 18, 1832, ordered 
“20% barrels alum in bulk, 10 kegs do., 
50 pounds each, 1 load oil vitriol. 1 
barrel blue vitriol.” Hoadley Phelps 
& Co., 141 Water street, ordered “7 
carboys oil vitriol tomorrow”; Jeffries 
& Catterfield-bought of the trustees of 
the New York Chemical Co., 55 cases 
crude brimestone for $876.46. 


There was also considerable business 
from out of town, with New England, 
New Orleans and other points. For 
example, Benedict & Co., “want by the 
first boat for New Haven, 14 large 
ecarboys oil of vitriol and 1 barrel 
crude borax.”” H. Seymour, of Hart- 
ford, orders “7 carboys oil vitriol by 
the Merchant, this afternoon, at Bur- 
ling Slip’; Miles J. Fletcher, “by 
sloop Victory Thursday morning”; 
Lodi Print Works “by schooner for 
Hackensack”; J. & W. Williams of 
Utica, “by the Troy boat”; W. W. & 
C. Laflin “want, by sloop, Coenties 
Slip”: Hopkinson & Ward, “first 
packet”; Francis Phillippon, Natchez, 
“for New Orleans, Pier 18 or 19.” 

The company established its first 
banking headquarters August 2, 1824, 
at 216 Broadway. “A bank on Broad- 
way?” There was much shaking of 
heads in the business districts down 
toward the end of Manhattan island. 
“Too far uptown,” was the decision of 
Wall street. 

The Chemical Manufacturing Co. 
continued to function as an active 
chemical producer after the beginning 
of the venture into banking and passed 
out of existence by provision of its 
charter in 1844, 


Ancient and Modern Elevators and 
Buildings 


As late as 1869 there were but three 
elevators below Canal street, New 
York, two being in hotels—the Astor 
House and French’s—and the third in 
an office building. They were more 
restful, but no speedier than climbing 
stairs. There were few business build- 
ings of more than four stories, and six 
stories constituted the limit of hotels. 
Elevators, therefore, were not as es- 
sential to comfort as they now are, but 
without them buildings taller than 
those of that day would, of course, 
have been impracticable, and New 
York would have been compelled to 
spread itself out on a four or five-story 
plan if it had not been able to grow 
skyward. 

Elevators, or what might perhaps 
be better described as hoisting ma- 
chines, to be operated by power have 
been the subject of patents for many 
years before the date we have named, 
but the first one to be equipped with 
a safety appliance to work automat: 
ically in case the hoisting machinery or 
cable gave way was exhibited at the 
Crystal Palace, New York, by Otis in 
1853. From that time forward progress 
was made, although the hoisting me- 
chanism, being a drum operated by belt 
and shafting, was not capable of oper- 
ating a car very satisfactorily. In 1877 
hydraulic elevators were introduced, 
affording increased speed and cons 
venience of operation, as well as an 
econimizing of space, which adapted 
them to positions in which the old ma- 
chines had not been practicable. The 
electric elevator came into use in 1880. 


In 1878 the first hydraulic was in- 
stalled in the Boreel Building, at 115 
Broadway, then one of the highest of- 
fice buildings, but rather diminutive 
when compared with the present sky- 
scraper type. Although the Reporter 
had occupied quarters in the heart of 
what was up to that time the whole- 
sale drug district, and had never been 
more than a hundred yards away from 
the junction of Maiden Lane and Will- 
iam street, it was not until it moved to 
the Woodbridge Building on its com- 
pletion in 1897 that the members of 
its staff ascended to their daily tasks 
by help of elevators. Even then there 
were but few buildings in that section 
of the city which required elevators, 
the Seabury Building at 59 Maiden 
Lane being one of them. But the sky- 
scraper had already arrived, and many 
of those erected just before and since 
the new century dawned have already 
been demolished to make way for more 
imposing structures. The Federal Re- 
serve Bank Building, now under con- 
struction on Maiden Lane and Liberty 
street, from Nassau to within fifty feet 
of William, required the tearing down 
of several fine modern buildings of 
more than ten stories and of compara- 
tively recent erection, as well as a large 
number of the old four and five-story 
types. It is stated that a like change 
in the sky line on the north side of 
Maiden Lane is projected by. the insur- 
ance interests which are now centered 
where once drug merchants most did 
congregate. 


Oil Men Had Big Part in Developing 
Typewriter 


3ut for two men who had been asso- 
ciated in the oil transportation busi- 
ness in Pennsylvania the typewriter 
as we know it in this year of our Lord 
1922 might not exist. They were James 
Densmore and G. W. N. Yost. But be- 
fore their day a great deal of prelimi- 
nary experimentation had been done. 
Indeed, the idea of a writing machine 
having been traced back to 1714. It 
was not until the winter of 1866-67 that 
C. Latham Sholes, a Milwaukee printer, 
and some of his companions began 
work on what turned out to be the first 
typewriter ever put on the market. Mr. 
Densmore, who was in the petroleum 
business at Meadville, Pa., became in- 
terested in Mr. Sholes’ model and 
bought an interest in the invention 
When Mr. Sholes grew disheartened at 
the repeated failure of his many mod- 
els to do what he intended they should, 
and was ready to quit, Mr. Densmore's 
faith and support kept him going. 

Things had progressed thus far when 
the oil transportation man called for 
the aid of his former partner, Mr. Yost, 
who was a most persuasive talker. The 
two went to see E. Remington & Co., 
the arms manufacturers, at Ilion, N. Y., 
to get them to use the facilities of 
their large works in manufacturing 


Mr. Sholes’ machine. Mr. Yost’s elo- 
quence won over the Remington people, 
but was not strong enough to over- 
come the skepticism of the public 
when, about the middle of 1873, the 
machines were first put on sale. Even 
after the typewriter had been exhibited 
at the Centennial Exposition at Phila- 
delphia in 1876 the attitude of the pub- 
lic toward them was disappointing to 
the promoters. Many changes were 
made in the selling end of the business. 
At one time D. R. Locke, well known 
by his pen name of Petroleum V. Nas- 
by, was connected with that part of 
the enterprise—another connecting link 
between typewriting and oil. 

After failure had marked 
of many others the Remingtons 
sumed the task of marketing their out- 
put, with the late Clarence W. Sea- 
mans as sales manager. Later Mr. 
Seamans formed the firm of Wyckoff, 
Seamans & Benedict, Mr. Wyckoff be- 
ing a court reporter from up the State 
who had had some experience in sell- 
ing typewriters, and Mr. Benedict be- 
ing a clerk in the Remington offices at 
Ilion. Mr. Wyckoff stayed in the sell- 
ing field, while Messrs. Seamans and 
Benedict organized and conducted the 
New York offices. This firm turned 
the tide, and by 1886 Wyckoff, Seamans 


the efforts 
as- 


& Benedict purchased from the Rem- 
ingtons all of their interest in the type- 
writer patents and manufacturing 
plants, at the same time forming a 
corporation with a capitalization suf- 
ficient to meet the requirements of the 
rapidly expanding business. There 
have been numerous typewriters put 
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on the market since that day, and 
many improvements have been made, 
but to the vision and perseverance of 
Sholes, Densmore and Seamans be- 
longs, more than to any other men, the 
eredit of making a commercial suc- 
cess of this useful and valuable im- 
plement of business. 


Story of Reporter Trade Associations 


New York Linseed Asso- 
ciation 
GEORGE W. FORTMEYER 
President 


York Linseed Association 
December 11, 1867, 
for the purpose of doing away with 
the uncertainty of what should be 
considered merchantable linseed. At 
this time the crushers of linseed estab- 
lished in the East were not importers 
themselves, but purchased their sup- 
plies from importers of India produce, 
such as linseed, jute butts, hemp, etc. 
The linseed was held in storage in 
Brooklyn warehouses, and the supply 
averaged from 250,000 to 300,000 bags. 
This seed, supplied largely from the 
bazaars of Calcutta and Bombay, was 
of very uneven quality and was so un- 
satisfactory that the crushers finally 
formied themselves into an association 
for the protection of their interests. 
Thirty-four firms organized the asso- 
ciation and it may be of interest to 
the crushers of the United States to 
mention their names. They were:— 
Archer & Bull, D. G. Bacon, Busk & 
Jevons, W. B. Bacon, Campbell & 
Thayer, Robert Colgate & Co., Wm. O. 
Cooper & Co., H. H. Crocker & Co., 
T. K. Cummins & Co., Davis, Wolt & 
Co., T. DeLand & Co., Dix & Morris, 
Fowler, Crampton & Co., J. B. Glover 
& Co., Hallett & Robins, R. H. Hunter 
& Co., John Jewett & Son., Judd Lin- 
seed & Sperm Oil Co., Kirkland & Von 
Sacho, John T. Lewis & Bros., Wm. 
Mackey & Co., I. & C. Moore & Co., 
E. D. Morgan & Co., Munzinger & 
Pitizipio, Napier & Welsford, J. L. 
Phipps & Co., Alfred L. Rowe, Star 
Linseed Oil Co., Spring, Nott & Co., 
Tudor & Co., Weston & Gray, J. G. 
Whiting & Co. John D. Wood and 
Thos. Rowe & Sons, 

Messrs. Ralli Bros. and Calvocoressi 
& Rhodoconachi joined the association 
shortly after its organization. 

These included almost all of the 
principal crushers, importers and 
brokers of linseed. Upon the establish- 
ment of the association, circulars were 
forwarded to all parts of this country 
then interested and to India. Excel- 
lent results followed and the standard 
adopted by the association improved 
the quality of the linseed imported and 
greatly to the _ satisfaction of the 
crushers. Its certificates of analysis 
with the facilities provided fo general 
business in the article established the 
popularity of the association and the 
practical wisdom of its organization. 

Its first president was Thomas Rowe, 
who served until 1875, when George W. 
Campbell of Campbell & Thayer was 
elected president and served until 1893. 
Following Mr. Campbell, George A. 
Thayer of Campbell & Thayer was 
elected president and only served until 
May, 1895, and upon his death in May, 
Joseph A. Dean was elected president 
and served until the close of the year 
1901 when he tendered his resignation 
in the association, and George W. 
Fortmeyer was elected president on 
December 11, 1901, and has been suc- 
cessively re-elected each year since 
that time. 

In the year 1893, the crushing in- 
terests of the country were practically 
supplied in all of their requirements 
by domestic flaxseed which had been 
gradually growing in volume since 1870 
and only about 300 tons of Calcutta 
seed were imported in 1903 from Lon- 
don. The usefulness of the association 
was therefore beginning to be quite 
negligible, but in the full belief that 
the American crop might eventually 
diminish in volume, owing to its grad- 
ual development westward and north- 
west, and the abandonment of the older 
sections where it had been raised, and 
foreign seed would again be needed, it 
maintained its full organization and 
awaited the time when it would again 
be largely useful in the interests of 
the crushers of linseed as it had been 
in the past. The wisdom of this course 
was amply justified, and today East- 
ern crushers are very largely depend- 
ent on foreign seed, imported prin- 
cipally from the Argentine. 

During the past few years the asso- 
ciation has greatly expanded its activ- 
ities and now analyzes other oil seeds, 
principally castor seed and soya bean. 
Its membership comprises sixty-two 
firms and embraces all of the crush- 
ers of the United States and many im- 
porters of oil seeds and others inter- 
ested in the business. 

In the late world 


The New 
was organized on 


war, when the 


largest portion of the South American 
crop was imported into the United 
States, the association forwarded 
samples of each importation to the 
Oil Seeds Corporation of London for 
their use in maintaining their records 
as to the quality of the yearly crops. 

The New York Linseed Association 
is now firmly established, and with its 
facilities and reliable statistics is a 
most important factor in all that per- 
tains to the crushing interests of the 
country. The present officers are:— 
George W. Fortmeyer, president; F. A. 
Marsh, vice-president; Thos. J. Hast- 
ings, secretary-treasurer. 


The National Fertilizer 
Association 
JOHN D. TOLL, Secretary 


The National Fertilizer Association 
was arganized in 1894, Its objects are 
to procure and disseminate useful in- 
formation pertaining to the scientific 
development of agriculture, to promote 
social and business intercourse and 
friendship among all persons interested 
in the improvement of the soil, the 
production and use of fertilizers, and 
all other means, devices, inventions 
and discoveries, the aim beiag to im- 
prove and facilitate the increase of soil 
production, 

Virtually every forward movement 
that has been inaugurated in the fer- 
tilizer industry during the last twenty- 
eight years has originated within the 
circle of the National Association, and 
that body is entitled to much of the 
credit for the high plane upon which 
the commercial fertilizer industry is 
today operated. 

All who are identified with the fer- 
tilizer trade in any capacity share in 
the accomplishments of the associa- 
tion, which was designed on broad and 
liberal lines, and works unselfishly for 
the expansion and success of the whole 
industry. Throughout its existence the 
association has enjoyed the co-opera- 
tion of fertilizer manufacturers to an 
unusual degree, and now includes in 
its active membership nearly all the 
important companies, while many in 
allied trades comprise its associate 
membership, 

The work of the organization is car- 
ried on through its officers and eight 
standing committees—executive, soil 
improvement, insurance, chemical con- 
trol, traffic, statistics, high analysis, 
and cost accounting. All of these com- 
mittees are actively functioning at the 
present time. 

Its most important work in recent 
years has been that of the Soil Im- 
provement Committee. This is a well 
organized educational activity with a 
paid staff of experts, who are con- 
stantly at work to increase the yields 
of farm crops. The committee not only 
gives information regarding the func- 
tion and the profitable use of commer- 
cial fertilizers, but also advises on 
every approved means for increasing 
yields by better seed, better cultiyation 
and better handling of the crops. This 
committee has cordially co-operated 
with government and State officials, 
and its work has, in turn, been en- 
dorsed by many agricultural colleges 
and State experiment stations. 

Other recent activities have included 
work on transportation problems. Full 
carloads and early shipments were im- 
portant matters for a time, and more 
equitable freight rates at present seem 
necessary to the very life of the in- 
dustry. 

The concentrated mix- 
by the as- 


use of more 
tures has been advocated 
sociation for several years, and much 
has already been accomplished in in- 
creasing the sale of “high-analysis” 
goods. 

Other current committee work in- 
cludes the reduction of fire risk in fer- 
tilizer factories, the introduction of 
better cost accounting methods and the 
extension of chemical control over all 
manufacturing processes. 

The association is a virile organiza- 
tion, representing a growing industry 
intimately associated with the prosper- 
ity of the farmers and the well being 
of the whole American people. The 
use of commercial fertilizers is certain 
to increase steadily, and it will be the 
work of the National Fertilizer Asso- 
ciation in future years as in the past, 
to labor for the economical production 
and the intelligent and profitable use 
of these fertilizers. 
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An active Sales Organization in 
close touch with consumers’ requirements 
and constructive idealism with practical 
engineering ability, have produced the 
Mathieson Chlorine Gas Tank Car. 


A specially designed body, carrying 
fifteen one-ton containers, permits trans- 
portation upon the same basis as the 


nu 


ordinary tank car. ye 


All the container metal is available for in- 
spection at all times. 


Reduction of the hazard to a safe unit, avoid- 
ing the dangers of handling fifteen tons in one 


bulk. 


The consequent accomplishment of Safety 
—with increased economy—in the handling and 
transportation of Liquid Chlorine. 
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25 West 43rd Street New York, N. Y. 
Chicago, IIl., Philadelphia, Pa., Providence, R. I. 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Works: 

Saltville, Va. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 





The National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association 


C. H. WATERBURY, Secretary 


: In the years following the Civil War 
individual wholesale druggists were op- 
erating in isolated fashion and were 
governed by no particular mode of con- 
duct with respect to others. Competi- 
tion was ruthless and carried with it a 
measure of almost blind personal ha- 
tred of competitors. This situation, fol- 
lowing a period of speculation and in- 
flation from 1866-1872, led to almost 
complete disaster in the reactionary 
years of 1872-1877, when price declines 
were large and demand slackening. 

One of the wholesale druggists of 
Indianapolis conceived the idea of in- 
viting a number of competitors in near- 
by territory to a conference in that city. 
The response to this invitation was re- 
markable and on March 15, 1876, ninety- 
five wholesale druggists of the Middle 
Western and Southern States gathered 
together and formed the Western 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association, which 
was later (1882) changed to the Na- 
tional Wholesale Druggists’ Associa- 
tion. 

By means of a liberal social program, 
the individual competitors were brought 
together on a personal basis enabling 
them to come to a closer understanding 
of the fundamental problems confront- 
ing them. Two meetings were held in 
1876 and in 1878, and it was at the sec- 
ond meeting in 1878 that the president 
emphasized in his address the impor- 
tance of always continuing at the an- 
nual meetings a social program through 
which personal acquaintance and 
friendship might be cultivated, as con- 
fidence, the basis of all co-operative ef- 
fort, depends so largely upon personal 
friendship. That this warning has ever 
been Observed is all a matter of record, 
and the published proceedings of the 
National Wholesale Druggists’ Associa- 
tion are replete with accounts of the 
various annual reunions at which the 
families of wholesale druggists from 
every part of the United States were 
present and through which a lasting 
personal friendship has been developed 
to a very refined and delicate degree, 
now being revealed in some cases in 
the third generation. 

Perhaps the most important trade 
episode that has come out of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Druggists’ Association 
and its predecessor, the Western 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association, is 
the origin and growth of the present 
day method of: marketing proprietary 
articles. 

At the time the Western Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association was formed pro- 
prietaries constituted but 36 per cent. 
of the total business. Even then these 
were frequently used as leaders or bait 
to secure other business. The result 
was a continuous price war such as 
left the average gross profit around 2, 
3 or 4 per cent. Unless some radical 
steps were taken, it was conceded that 
the then prevailing condition would 
spell ruin for the trade. At the meet- 
ing in the spring of 1877 a committee 
recommended the adoption of what was 
called the “Rebate Plan,” having for 
its purpose a rebate of a fixed percent- 
age by the proprietor to those houses 
that observed list prices during a given 
period. Out of this practice was devel- 
oped the present day list price and dis- 
count, the rebate plan later developing 
the practice of deducting the amount of 
the originally planned rebate of 10 per 
cent. at the time goods were paid for. 
The plan was carried out by means of 
contracts between proprietors and 
wholesale druggists. Later it was ex- 
tended to include full price protection 
in what was known as the “Tripartite 
Plan,” embodying an agreement on the 
part of the manufacturer to sell only 
the wholesale druggist who in turn 
would sell only retail druggists who 
agreed to maintain prices. Both these 
plans were discontinued because de- 
clared unlawful by the Sherman Act. 
The Tripartite Plan had its end in the 
issuance of the decree of the United 
States District Court at Indianapolis, 
Indiana, in 1907, entered against the 
three associations participating in the 
plan. 

Today the wholesale druggist is con- 
fronted with a problem even more com- 
plex than that of 1876, for now the 
proportion of proprietary articles to to- 
tal business is much larger than it was 
then, and the proportion of fixed price 
goods to total business is still larger, 
the average figures being 55 per cent. 
of proprietary business, while those 
non-proprietary in character add from 
15 to 20 per cent. more to the total 
volume of fixed price goods handled by 
the wholesaler. The growth in the 
number of proprietaries in fifty years 
is illustrated by the fact that in 1870 
a Chicago wholesaler’s catalogue listed 
825 proprietaries, while the issue of 
the Druggists’ Circular Red Book of 
October, 1921, listed more than 47,000 
such items. This tremendous growth 
has created a situation requiring much 
greater investment in these articles and 
more intense distribution, demanding 
orders in small quantities and more 
frequent in number. Thus it has devel- 
oped that the great proportion of pro- 
prietary medicines handled by the 
wholesale druggist is in broken lots of 
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one-quarter dozen and less. This is 
true both as to number of orders, units 
of merchandise and dollars or volume 
of sales. 

To meet this critical condition, the 
Proprietary Committee of the Associa- 
tion is now endeavoring to work out 
some plan which will equitably com- 
pensate manufacturer, wholesaler and 
retailer, 

As to terms for 
trade, after many 
the part of a 
Credits and 
ation went 


the wholesale drug 
years of effort on 
standing Committee on 
Collections, the associ- 
on record in 1904, at its 
thirtieth meeting at New Orleans, in 
favor of the universal cash discount 
of one per cent.. This cash discount 
has been put in effect in the greater 
part of the country. Twenty-five years 
ago, the Committee on Credits and 
Collections began a scientific study of 
the cost of distribution of proprietary 
articles. This statistical survey was 
car.ied on by quinquennial periods 
from 1894 to 1919, inclusive, with the 
result that there is now available a 
statistical survey showing the chang- 
ing cost of distribution of proprietary 
articles with the increase in that class 
of business. These analyses also show 
the increasing tendency toward small- 
lot business as the number of pro- 
prietaries has grown. 

During the days of rapidly changing 
overhead costs brought about by the 
war, special analyses of increased 
costs were made. One of the difficulties 
that the committee undertaking this 
work was confronted with was the 
widely varying basis upon which 
wholesale druggists kept their cost 
records. So great was the disparity in 
many cases, that it was almost impos- 
sible to compile cost data of a sub- 
stantial character, except by taking 
the figures of a relatively small num- 
ber of houses whose accounting prac- 
tices were more or less uniform. Be- 
cause of this difficulty, the association 
created a committee on uniform ac- 
counting in 1919. This committee en- 
gaged in the difficult task of devising 
a system of cost accounting whereby 
some uniformity of cost data could be 
secured. The first system recom- 
mended was admittedly not perfect, but 
its defects could only be learned by 
regular application of the system, The 
year 1921 covered the first full twelve- 
month period in which the uniform ex- 
pense account system has been in oper- 
ation, and the results of that period 
show that individual houses have ma- 
terially profited by being enabled to in- 
telligently compare various items of 
their overhead expenses with the av- 
erage, and where excessive depart- 
mental expense appeared, they have in- 
vestigated and, if unnecessary waste 
was found, have eliminated or at least 
reduced it. 

Before the enactment of pure food 
and drug legislation prohibiting mis- 
branding and adulteration, there were 
many abuses in the trade. Crude drugs, 
chemicals and essential oils were es- 
pecially made the subjects of illegiti- 
mate handling. In the early years of 
the National Association, notably 1878- 
1884, the Committee on Prevention of 
Adulterations did much toward clean- 
ing up many of these abuses, and took 
steps to protect its members against 
adulterated articles by exchanging 
data on tested merchandise. This 
pioneer work led to the general policy 
of members of the association to sell 
only goods of quality and to sell all 
goods as labeled. 

With the enactment of various State 
laws governing adulterations, and the 
adoption of the Federal Pure Food and 
Drugs Act of 1906, the activities of this 
committee changed so that now its 
work is largely a historical summary 
of varying qualities of medicinal prod- 
ucts. 

One of the earliest activities of the 
association was an exchange of infor- 
mation on fire insurance rates, the con- 
tention being as far back as 1877 that 
wholesale druggists were discriminated 
against in the matter of premium 
charges. Several conferences were 
held with representativs of the fire 
underwriters which resulted in sub- 
stantial reductions in rates, and a sta- 
bilization of rates which had formerly 
shown wide diversity. From this early 
beginning was established a custom of 
making careful study of all possible 
fire hazards in the trade, reducing and 
eliminating them wherever possible. Of 
especial value to the trade were the 
studies of this problem by the Com- 
mittee on Fire Insurance several years 
ago. The reports embraced an analysis 
of construction problems for whole- 
sale drug houses, interior protection 
measures and systems, prevention 
practices, etc., as well as a complete 
review of the various classes of in- 
demnity contracts, notably those offered 
by stock, mutual and reciprocal com- 
panies. These reports have been wide- 
ly used by insurance men to their own 
profit, and the recommendations con- 
tained in them have largely been fol- 
lowed in all new construction of whole- 
sale drug houses. 

The association has taken a conspic- 
uous ‘part in all constructive legislation 
looking toward the prevention of adul- 
teration and misbranding of drugs, 
thereby improving quality of merchan- 
dise handled, and has also approved 
and aided in the enactment and en- 
forcement of legislation of a practical 
character, having to do with the con- 


trol of distribution and sale of habit- 
forming drugs. Most of this legisla- 
tion was handled by the various States 
in which local standing of individual 
houses carried an important part. Since 
1906, however, when the Federal Pure 
Food and Drugs law was enacted, there 
has been a continuously growing cen- 
tralized Federal control of the drug 
business, which brought about a larg- 
er field of activity for the association, 
and required the employment of a per- 
manent staff. In 1906 permanent head- 
quarters of the association were es- 
tablished in New York city, and from 
that time on the activities of the or- 
ganization broadened to include the is- 
suance of bulletins of information to 
members, a regular clearing house of 
information on any subject pertaining 
to the drug trade, employment bureau 
having for its purpose the placement 
of desirable employees with members, 
legislative clearance and 
tion. On April 30, 1910, the association 
was incorporated and granted a charter 
perpeutal under the laws of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

As a part of its legislative work the 
association retained a permanent rep- 
resentative in Washington some years 
ago, who had served the association 
on Many occasions from time to time 
since 1898, when the Spanish-American 
War Revenue measures were adopted. 
Today the lelgislative situation at 
Washington, embracing as it does a 
wide variety of revenue laws, food and 
drugs acts, insecticide laws, narcotic 
law, prohibition and alcohol regulatory 
measures, all of which are enforced by 
widely scattered departments and 
bureaus, is such that practically the 
entire time of the Washington repre- 
sentative is absorbed in performing 
services for the association and the 
trade as a whole and in special services 
for individual members on account of 
proceedings under the provisions of 
statutes or regulations affecting the 
drug trade exclusively. The value of 
which and the position of the whole- 
sale drug trade with respect to the 
government has been amply demon- 
strated within the most recent period 
of Federal legislation on the subject 
of prohibition. Events in this connec- 
tion are all too new and fresh in the 
minds of the entire trade to require 
recounting here. 

As a part of the legislative work, the 
association, in conjunction with the 
Proprietary Association of America, 
publishes from time to time a compila- 
tion of State pure drug laws embracing 
the salient features of every State law 
affecting the quality, labeling, sale, 
advertising and distribution of drugs 
and drug products. This is the only 
compilation of its kind in existence 
and it is regarded as the authority for 
complete legislative requirements cov- 
ering the drug business. 

Another important activity of the 
association for the benefit of the drug 
trade as a whole was the work done 
some years ago jointly between the 
officers of the association and the 
heads of various colleges of pharmacy 
looking toward the enlargement of col- 
lege curricula to include instruction in 
the commercial aspects of the drug 
business. The result of this work has 
been the adoption by practically every 
college of pharmacy of a course in 
practical commercial methods. The 
association members are continuously 
encouraging this feature of the phar- 
macists’ training and are gradually 
enlarging the field of commercial train- 
ing so that better retail merchants are 
being deveioped. 

Through a series of prize essay con- 
tests in the past few years the assuci- 
ation has performed a notable service 
for its members in stimulating thought 
and study of the fundamental prob- 
lems of distribution. To date the asso- 
ciation has published two _ booklets 
covering the functions of the whole- 
saler and a contest is now under way 
dealing with the economics of sales- 
manship. 

The highly developed friendly rela- 
tions between the members of the 
association had made possible a free- 
dom of exchange of opinions on ali 
matters of common interest. Compet- 
itors have no hesitancy in giving the 
benefit of their experience gained by 
competition to others for the good of 
the trade as a whole. 


Much of the great loyalty of the 
members of the association is unques- 
tionably due to the fact that its mem- 
bers have not been bound by any form 
of agreement or code of practice. The 
essence of its success is due to its 
wholly democratic character, recog- 
nizing the right of every member to 
act freely and. in accordance with his 
best individual judgment, 


The printed proceedings of the forty- 
seven meetings of the association con- 
tain a world of information on nearly 
every phase of the complex business 
of distributing drug merchandise, in- 
cluding packing, selling, transporting, 
billing, marking, testing, etc. Aliso 
there is the history of trade-mark 
legislation and decisions, the interpre- 
tation of Federal statutes affecting the 
conduct of price maintenance plans by 
the highest court, a record of war 
price changes and fluctuations on lead- 
ing drugs and chemicals compiled by 
the Committee on Drug Market from 
actual transactions. In addition to 


representa-, 
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this material is the permanent per- 
sonal history of those who founded the 
association, and many of those who 
have guided its activities. 

The bound proceedings also show 
the names of members from the first 
year of organization down to the pres- 
ent. This record in itself shows some 
interesting economic history in the 
genuine growth of the local jobber as 
a factor in distributing drug mer- 
chandise. In the early days of the 
association the majority of the whole- 
salers were located in a _ relatively 
small number of important market 
centers. As the number of cities grew 
and the transportation systems were 
developed more minutely, the local 
jobber developed and gradually the 
number of wholesalers in the larger 
cities diminished while more and more 
smaller cities appeared as distributing 
centers in which wholesale druggists 
were located. The latest membership 
enrollment of the National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association shows 243 
wholesale drug members and 514 mem- 
bers engaged in allied lines. 


State Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tions 


With one exception, every State in 
the Union now has its pharmaceutical 
association. Of these forty-seven or- 
ganizations, only one antedates the 
Reporter, that of New Jersey, which 
was formed in 1870 and has had an 
unbroken record since. 

Maine druggists established a State 
association in 1867, but it died in 1879 
and a new one was organized in 1890. 
California, West Virginia and Vermont 
also had State pharmaceutical asso- 
ciations as early as 1870, but they, too, 
succumbed to inanition and their suc- 
cessors were organized many years 
later. 


Paint Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation 


GEORGE B. HECKEL, Secretary 


The Paint Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of the United States was formed 
May 8, 1899, when the non-exchange 
agreement was formally adopted and 
signed by all present. 

The first regular annual meeting was 
held at Chicago under the presidency 
of W. L. Davies. 

The subjects discussed at this and 
the May meeting were “Terms and For- 
ward Datings,” “Consignment of 
Goods,” “Distributing Agents,” “Trav- 
eling Salesmen,” “Tare Allowance on 
Putty Packages,” “Guarantees,” “Co- 
operative Purchase of Raw Materials,” 
“Manufacturing and Selling Costs,” 
“The Campaign of Corroders Against 
Prepared Paints.” 

When the association was established 
the practice of exchanging of paints 
had completely demoralized and threat- 
ened to wreck the industry. No man- 
ufacturer could be sure of his custom- 
ers from day to day. These exchanged 
stocks were advertised and sold on the 
market in competition with the manu- 
facturer, usually at prices below cost 
of production, and altogether the paint 
business was becoming a hazardous 
speculation. 

Despite the agreement, the abuse 
was not easily corrected, but gradually 
conditions improved, so that today, 
while exchanges are occasionally 
charged, the evil no longer exists as a 
general practice. On the advice of ex- 
Attorney General Lehman in 1910 the 
association voluntarily revised the~ 
agreement to include the products of 
all manufacturers, thus extending its 
protection to non-members. Further- 
more, when in 1918 the National 
Varnish Manufacturers’ Association 
adopted the same agreement it was ex- 
tended to cover varnishes as well as 
paints, and every new member of either 
association before admission signs the 
agreement. 

{n 1901 the association took cogni- 
zance of the wide sale of adulterated 
linseed oil, and in co-operation with 
the fiaxseed crushers began a cam- 
paign, which finally has recently re- 
sulted in a material mitigation of the 
evil through the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 

In 1901 also the association began a 
campaign against the so-called “com- 
mercial-size” packages—in other words, 
against short weight and short meas- 
ure—and recommended the use of full- 
weight quantities and U. S. standard 
gallon cans. This evil has also practi- 
cally disappeared from the practice of 
the trade as a whole, absolutely and 
entirely as far as members of the as- 
sociation are concerned. Incidentally, 
the agitation on the subject also re- 
sulted in the adoption of the net 
weight package by the white lead in- 
dustry. 

Irregularities and discrimination in 
freight rates and classifications early 
attracted attention, as did the subject 
of fire insurance, and while the Paint 
Trade Mutual Fire Insurance Co. was 
finally organized, quite properly and 
logically, within the jurisdiction of the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish Asso- 
ciation, it had its inception, formulation 
and most effective promotion within 
the Paint Manufacturers’ Association. 
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FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


Ask for Snow Balls. 


NAPHTHALENE 


BALLS, 
FLAKE, 
CRUSHED 


Rockhill & Vietor, 22 Cliff St., New York 
Rockhill & Vietor, 180 N. Market St., Chicago 


Carry at all times a stock of Balls and Flake 
of our Manufacture. 


The Chatfield Manufacturing Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 





In 1903 a Committee on Advertising 
was created, and in 1905 became the 
Bureau of Promotion and Development, 
and in 1908 the Educational Bureau. 
This committee has been probably the 
most efficient agency for good ever 
created within the organization of any 
trade association. 


In 1913 E. T. Trigg suggested to the 
Edu sational Bureau the advisability of 
inaugurating a co-operative advertising 
campaign to inform the consuming 
public as to the importance of paint 
and varnish products in the conserva- 
tion of property and materials, and in 
1916 the project was unanimously ap- 
proved at the annual meeting, and the 
bureau was authorized to secure 
pledges for a minimum of $100,000 an- 
nually for a period of five years. The 
war delayed the completion of the 
task, but at the annual meeting in 1918 
the National Varnish Manufacturers’ 
Association, having also in the mean- 
time indorsed the plan, Mr. Trigg an- 
nounced that all conditions had been 
fulfilled. The “Save the Surface” 
Campaign Bureau was established in 
January, 1919, and in the early spring 
of that year the campaign was inaugu- 
rated, and is now generally recognized 
as the most potent business producer 
of the industry. Its funds have been 
materially enlarged and at present in- 
vestments of one-eighth of 1 per cent. 
on annual “turnover” are being ob- 
tained from manufacturers. 

The subject of paint legislation first 
became important during 1904 in con- 
nection with proposed pure food legis- 
lation. Nothing serious happened, 
however, until 1905, when out of a 
clear sky came the North Dakota paint 
law. This law was contested in the 
United States courts as unconstitu- 
tional because confiscatory and dis- 
criminatory, but was finally affirmed 
by the U. S. Supreme Court. Other 
paint laws promptly appeared in a 
number of State Legislatures, each at- 
tempting to improve upon the rest. If 
enacted a different practice would 
have been required in each of half a 
dozen States. The committee at first 
resisted all paint legislation as un- 
necessary, but when it became inevita- 
ble succeeded in having the laws made 
conformable, one to another. They 
also called a conference of Food Com- 
missioners of the States in which these 
laws were adopted and reached an 
agreement providing for uniformity in 
practice. The laws of Minnesota. 
South Dakota and Iowa were improved 
in several respects over the original 
North Dakota law by advice of this 
committee. 

A general conference was called at 
Cleveland on April 28, 1908, at which a 
resolution was unanimously adopted 
declaring formula legislation to be un- 
necessary, useless and unjust, but 
pledging the industry to the support of 
legislation penalizing misbranding or 
misrepresentation and requiring full 
weight and full measure in packages. 

The extravagant guarantees formerly 
in vogue received attention at the first 
meeting of the association. Through 
its efforts they have now been largely 
eliminated, and the trade has been im- 
proved thereby. 


During 1908 the Transportation Com- 
mittee succeeded in mitigating the 
regulations proposed for the transpor- 
tation of inflammable articles, and at 
about the same time an efficient com- 
mittee on cost accounting was ap- 
pointed and has undoubtedly effected 
far-reaching reforms in former meth- 
ods or lack of methods. 


In 1910 indications from the North- 
west having for several years fore- 
boded a gradual abandonment of flax 
cultivation, the Educational Bureau 
suggested the establishment of a joint 
committee to work in conjunction with 
the agricultural college of the States 
concerned to promote interest in the 
crop and to assist in improving it. 
This committee promptly began the 
collection of funds, and has ever since 
vigorously promoted interest in flax 
culture throughout the Northwest. 
Some of the results achieved have been 
astonishing, and it is probably safe to 
say that but for its work the cultiva- 
tion of flax would have been ere now 
abandoned in many producing districts. 

In 1911 a _ special Committee on 
Freight Classification and Regulations 
was appointed, which during several 
succeeding years performed valuable 
and effective service in connection with 
the revision of classification schedules 
then in progress. During the same 
year, in pursuance of a policy previ- 
ously expressed, the association urged 
its members to discontinue the use of 
the term “white lead” on all products 
not properly so designated. Continued 
efforts along the same general lines 
have resulted in the general abandon- 
ment of the practice. 

At about the same time the activities 
of the Fire Prevention Association in 
advocating certain drastic revisions in 
local fire ordinances aroused consider- 
able interest, and a committee created 
for the purpose succeeded in having 
the proposed “model ordinance” so 
modified as to be acceptable to all con- 
cerned. 

During the tariff revision under con- 
sideration by Congress in 1913 the Tar- 
iff Committee rendered most effective 
service, both to the industry and to the 
national government, and at the pres- 
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ent time the same committee is active 
in connection with pending tariff re- 
vision. 

Interest in the soya bean 
possible paint material was 
early in 1912 by importations 
Manchuria, and the Educational 
reau promptly took up the matter. 
portation of numerous varieties 
made, and L. P. Nemzek, for the 
reau, visited all the agricultural ex- 
periment stations of the country and 
secured their co-operation in experi- 
mental planting. This work was con- 
tinued until the beginning of 1918, 
when the crop and the manufacture of 
the oil had been fully established in 
the Southern States. 

In 1913 the association began its co- 
operation with the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association to reduce 
the fire hazard of wood shingles, which 
eventually led to the invention by Mr. 
Gardner of “Pamak” paint, its indorse- 
ment by the Lumber Association and 
license for its manufacture by a num- 
ber of paint manufacturers. 

The Paint Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion and the National Varnish Manu- 
facturers’ Association have been meet- 
ing in the same city during the same 
week, and on matters of common in- 
terest joint committees are appointed. 

In 1917 a War Service Committee was 
appointed and became the chief adviser 
of the government in the matter of 
paint specifications and purchases, and 
later one of their number, L. R. At- 
wood, was placed in charge of the 
paint and pigment section of the War 
Industries Board. 

In 1916 the association be 
member of the newly organized Na- 
tional Federation of Construction In- 
dustries, of which one of its members, 
E. T. Trigg, had been elected president, 
and in 1920 established a standing com- 
mittee to represent it in that federa- 
tion. 
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National Varnish Manu- 
facturers’ Association 
GEORGE B. HECKEL, Secretary 


This association 
Chicago on November 

Some twenty-five 
signed the by-laws. 

R. B. Donham acted as 
chairman, and the permanent 
elected were:— 

President, Mr. W. S. Potwin, Chicago 
Varnish Co. 

Vice-presidents, W. H. Andrews, 
Pratt & Lambert, and L. C. Gillespie, 
Chas. H. Gillespie & Sons. 

Treasurer, W. S. Hanna, 
Varnish Co. 

The subjects discussed 
shortages in gums, fillers, barrels, 
scales, etc., and a committee was ap- 
pointed to interview the American 
Can Co., with a view to uniformity in 
gallon cans, and another committee to 
take up with the Standard Oil Co. the 
possibility of buying naphtha by 
weight. 

A committee on promotion and pub- 
licity was also appointed, with instruc- 
tion to advise the trade that a number 
of manufacturers were successfully 
using wood turpentine in their prod- 
ucts. 

Thus 


was organized at 
19, 1903. 


manufacturers 


temporary 
officers 


Columbus 


included 


from the beginning of its 
career this new association has di- 
rected its attention to those matters 
which affect the industry as a whole, 
rather than to details which are within 
the jurisdiction of individual concerns. 

On the broader matters affecting the 
general interests of the paint and var- 
nish trade as a whole, such as legisla- 
tion, tariff, freight rates and classifi- 
sation, fire insurance, publicity, it has 
efficiently co-operated, through its 
committees, with the National Paint, 
Oil and Varnish Association and the 
Paint Manufacturers’ Association of 
the United States. 

As early as 1907 the association took 
cognizance of “graft,” and unani- 
mously voted in favor of the national 
legislation to suppress the practice; 
and in 1917, after the establishment of 
the Federal Trade Commission, adopt- 
ed an agreement to suppress it, se- 
cured the adoption of an_ identical 
agreement by the Paint Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, made signature to the 
agreement a condition of membership, 
and established a bureau at Washing- 
ton. 

In 1920 an amendment to the by- 
laws was adopted directing the board 
of directors to expel any member 
found, after due hearing, to have vio- 
lated or consented to the violation of 
the anti-rebate agreement, and in 1921 
this amendment was put into effect. 

The work of the Transportation, 
Legislation and Plant Superintendents’ 
committees and the Educational Bu- 
reau has been of especial benefit to the 
industry at large. 

A monthly bulletin, 
nance of which this association and 
the Paint Manufacturers’ Association 
co-operate, is mailed monthly to every 
paint and varnish manufacturer in the 
United States. This serves to keep 
the entire industry informed of the 
progress of association work. 

In 1917 the plant superintendents of 
the association held a meeting and 
organized as a Plant Superintendents’ 


in the mainte- 


association. At the 
annual meeting held in Chicago in 
1919 it was definitely decided to or- 
ganize the technical membership in all 
localities, hold regular meetings and 
exchange information through the 
secretary. Resumes of the minutes of 
these meetings are now transmitted 
monthly to all technical members in 
the form of a printed Digest. 

In 1920 the Paint Manufacturers’ 
Association organized a similar com- 
mittee to co-operate in this work, na- 
tionally and locally. 

Supplementing this activity, Service 
Bulletins have been issued at frequent 
intervals from the secretary's office. 
They consist chiefly of abstracts of 
the opinions and experience of the 
membership with specific problems 
and have proved of great value to the 
members. 

Since 1904 the Paint Manufacturers’ 
Association has maintained an ,educa- 
tional bureau, with research and ex- 
perimental laboratories, supplemented 
by a publicity organization. Much of 
the work of this bureau has been 
equally valuable to the varnish indus- 
try, and in 1919, on invitation of the 
Paint Manufacturers’ Association, this 
association unanimously voted to par- 
ticipate in the work, on a basis mu- 
tually satisfactory. Since that date all 
publications of the bureau, as well as 
all information issued thereby, have 
been mailed regularly to our member- 
ship since its inception, also, this asso- 
ciation has participated fully in the 
“Save the Surface” campaign. 


National Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Association 
GEORGE V. HORGAN, Secretary 


Thirty-five years ago a little group 
far-seeing men in New England, 
to the value of co-operative 
effort in business, formed The Paint 
and Oil Club of New England. The 
success which attended their efforts 
resulted in the formation of a similar 
organization in New York, and out of 
this nucleus grew the National Paint, 
Oil and Varnish Association, Inc., one 
of the largest and most aggressive 
trade organizations in the country, 
with a membership of over fifteen hun- 
dred. 

This parent organization is made up 
of forty-five constituent organizations 
in the principal cities of the United 
States and Canada. In addition, indi- 
vidual concerns to the number of ap- 
proximately one hundred are enrolled 
in communities where no local organ- 
izations operate. 

The affairs of the association are 
directed by its president, five regional 
vice-presidents, treasurer and _ secre- 
tary, who, with the last past previous 
president, constitute the executive 
committee of the organization. The 
directorate is composed of one mem- 
ber from each constituent organiza- 
tion, and all of the activities of the 
association are cleared through the 
office of the national secretary, with 
permanent headquarters at 342 Madi- 
son avenue, New York City. 

Some of the matters handled by the 
association through its several com- 
mittees and bureaus are:—Arbitration, 
credits and collections, paint trade 
mutual fire insurance, legislative, 
standardization, development of raw 
materials (flax, miscellaneous oils, 
etc.), statistics, tariff, trade-marks, 
freight rates, etc. 

Business promotion work is very ef- 
fectively carried on in those two splen- 
did campaigns, “Save the Surface” and 
“Clean Up and Paint Up.” These two 
movements are directed through sepa- 
rate bureaus, but have the unqualified 
endorsement and support of the asso- 
ciation. 

During the course of the year the 
president and secretary officially visit 
the constituent organizations, on 
which occasions matters of interest to 
the trade are discussed and ideas ex- 
changed between the various com- 
munities through the national officers. 

In the fall of each year the annual 
convention is held, usually alternating 
between the East and West. At these 
meetings a very carefully arranged 
program of constructive subjects oc- 
cupies the attention of the delegates 
and members for several days. Chair- 
men of the several committees submit 
their annual reports, with recom- 
mendations; resolutions are acted 
upon by the convention, and a num- 
ber of addresses are delivered, not 
only by the officers and prominent men 
in the association, but by notables out- 
side the industry. 

Entertainment is 


sessions, 


committee of the 
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provided between 
business and result of 
the combined program the annual con- 
vention is eagerly looked forward to 
and largely attended. 

The association is affiliated with the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
and through its national councillor and 
Chamber of Commerce committee is 
represented at all of the meetings of 
that body. 

Believing that 
becoming increasingly 
must be of an _ unselfish 


as a 


trade associations are 
important and 
character, 
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clearly in the interest of the public as 
well as the industries represented, The 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish As- 
sociation is earnestly endeavoring to 
perform its full part. 

The secretary issues to members 
regularly bulletins, in which are de- 
tailed the “up-to-the-minute” activi- 
ties of the various committees, bu- 
reaus, etc. This bulletin is edited in 
brief, pithy form and affords members 
opportunity to quickly sense what is 
going on in the industry. 

The destinies of the association for 
the current year are under the guid- 
ance of Ernest T. Trigg, of Phila- 
delphia, president; March G. Bennett, 
Boston, vice-president, representing the 
Eastern Zone; Robert V. Thomas, Chi- 
eago, vice-president, representing the 
Central Zone; Robert S. Wessels, At- 
lanta, vice-president, representing the 
Southern Zone; F. M. Brininstool, Los 
Angeles, vice-president, representing 
the Western Zone; George Henderson, 
Montreal, vice-president, representing 
the Canadian Zone; David E. Breinig, 
New York, treasurer; George V. Hor- 
gan, New York, secretary. 

How to make 1922 the greatest paint 
and varnish year is the objective in 
which the association is deeply inter- 
ested, and is endeavoring in every 
practical way to provide the impetus 
for. The officers of the association feel 
that there never was a more oppor- 
tune time to accomplish this result, 
and firmly believe that the constituent 
paint clubs of the organization have 
great opportunity for service to their 
respective communities in getting 
strongly behind the objective. 

Undoubtedly there are members who 
joined the National Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Association in its early days 
on the general principle that it was 
simply a good thing and deserved their 
support. Membership in the associa- 
tion is an investment which offers a 
full return. The men who gave un- 
selfishly of their time and talents to 
the progress of the association have 
“builded better than they knew"; it 
has been more than a good thing and 
deserving of support; it has developed 
a service of practical benefit to our 
present large membership. All glory 
to those builders who through their 
labors have made and are making pos- 
sible the continued progress of our as- 
sociation. It is not out of place here 
to express on behalf of the member- 
ship and the whole industry to the 
OL, PAInt AND DruG ReEporTER deep 
appreciation of the splendid support 
and co-operation accorded the associa- 
tion so generously at all times. 


Interstate Cotton Seed 
Crushers’ Association 


Major ROBERT GIBSON 
Secretary 


Men interested in the Cotton Seed 
industry met at Nashville, Tenn., in 
July, 1897, and formed the Interstate 
Cotton Seed Crushers’ Association. 
Texas had formed a successful State 
association more than three years be- 
fore. Louis K. Bell, of the Om, Paint 
AND DruG REPORTER, was one of the 
moving spirits in the wider movement, 
and for many years afterward was 
active in the work. The Interstate 
Association has grown rapidly and 
steadily, and as steadily has broad- 
ened the scope of the mutual co-opera- 
tion among its members and the sys- 
tematizing of the operations of a great 
industry. 

From the first there has been close 
relationship between the mill men and 
the farmers. Probably no other farm 
product is handled so directly as cot- 
ton seed into the hands of the man- 
ufacturers, and certainly no other 
pays to the producer a price with so 
narrow a margin between the cost of 
the raw material and the selling price 
of the finished products. It is the oil 
mills that have encouraged the better 
care of cotton seed, the raising of pea- 
nuts and other oil-bearing crops, and 
the wider use of the materials made 
from these products of the farm. 

Starting with a score or more of 
members, the Interstate Association 
has grown to more than a thousand, 
It has members in every part of the 
world. Its annual meetings are oc- 
casions’ for the gatherings of hundreds 
men. 
Among 
sociation was 
rules for the 
products of the mills. 
sequence there were formed commit- 
tees before which the members might 
take their disagreements in the appli- 
cations of these rules. The rules have 
been so improved by time and experi- 
ence that they are now in a form used 
by practically all persons dealing in 
any manner in cotton seed products 
and kindred materials. : 

Co-operating with the Federal food 
and drug officials and the State feed 


of 
the earliest efforts of the as- 
the framing of trading 
handling of all of the 
As a ready con- 
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Four Points About Dyes 


A Policy of Importance to You 


There are just four points to 
keep in mind when buying 
dyes and intermediates. 


First: quality; second: un- 
varying uniformity; third: 
reasonable prices; and fourth: 
the ability of the manufactur- 
er to supply promptly and in 
quantity. 


The Calco Chemical Com- 
pany has made these four 
points the keynote of its pro- 
ducing and marketing policy. 
To meet them our plant is 
specially equipped. ‘To their 
fulfillment we bend every 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Bou mall [Bp 
New York Boston Philadelphia Chicago 


effort. And the Calco dia- 
mond mark upon every con- 
tainer is our way of telling 
you that this standard has 
been maintained. 


The Calco policy of special- 
ized and concentrated effort 
in the production of a very 
limited number of products 
enables us to live up to these 
high standards. 


YOU can be sure that every 
barrel stamped with the Cal- 
co diamond will meet your 
most exacting requirements— 
at a remarkably low cost. 


D ok N a. 





control representatives, the association 
has aided in bringing about a stan- 
dardization in definitions of feedstuffs 
and foods made from the outputs of 
the mills, so that all over the country, 
and generally over the world, the de- 
Scriptions given by the mills suffice 
for the materials wherever they are 
handled. As a very essential part of 
this standardization, the chemical 
analysis of the raw materials and 
products has come about and forms 
the basis for the application of the 
rules. And with the analysis, it was 
necessary that there should be uni- 
formity in sampling. So that there 
now are in many places official weigh- 
ers and inspectors to serve the mem- 
bers of the association, in furnishing 
samples for use of certified official 
chemists, and in supplying data for 
guidance in preparing trades and mak- 
ing sales, and for consideration by the 
arbitration committees when their 
services become necessary. 


Persistent advertising in carefully 
selected publications, useful informa- 
tion as to the products and the possi- 
bilities attending their wide distribu- 
tion, and books showing the proper 
methods of feeding, fertilization and 
fruition, have required the outlay of 
large sums of money and the unselfish 
devotion of many men. As a result, 
the products are known and used uni- 
versally. 


In systematic publicity, several trade 
journals have been and are the of- 
ficial publications of the association, 
and they are doing a splendid work in 
spreading information, encouraging use, 
inspiring improvement in manufactur- 
ing and distribution methods, and urg- 
ing sufficient production and protection 
for the materials supplied by the 
American farmer. As further impetus 
to these good ends, “The Cotton Oil 
Press” is issued monthly by the asso- 
ciation and is the property of the or- 
ganization. 


Improving of freight service and low- 
ering of freight rates to fair parity 
with rates on similar and competing 
commodities has been the work of a 
very active committee of the associa- 
tion for years, and excellent results 
have come of the endeavors. 


Fire insurance has engaged the 
study and efforts of some excellent 
committees, and from their labors 
have come a better appreciation by the 
members of the necessity for fire pre- 
vention and reduction of hazards in 
construction and in operation, and a 


fairer adaptation of rates to the risks 


involved. 


The secretaryship, discharged by 
Robert Gibson from the forming of the 
association, has always been a very 
busy position, and its duties have 
greatly expanded as the vears passed. 
Through it, the members have been 
kept in close relation to each other, 
and all the functions of the association 
have been facilitated. So efficiently has 
the office been administered, the Food 
Administration of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in war time, had its touch 
with the mills and manufacturing es- 
tablishments through the secretary of 
the association, even when the persons 
and concerns involved were not in the 
membership of the organization. 


Because the growing usefulness of 
the association made more and more 
demands upon the time and energies 
of the president, the association en- 
gaged since 1916, an assistant to the 
president, to relieve the chief officer 
of much detail, to study and suggest 
promotional activities and measures 
for the general welfare of the mem- 
bers, to outline and with the approval 
of the association to execute the pub- 
licity undertakings, and to keep the 
association properly informed on all 
matters affecting the industry. For 
this work, an office for the association 
is maintained in Washington, and is 
in constant touch with governmental 
agencies, with commercial] enterprises, 
with State associations of many sorts 
and with persons and influences of 
value to the great farming, crushing, 
refining and trading operations of the 
land. The assistant to the president 
from the creation of that position has 
been Louis N. Geldert. 

A year ago, the Interstate Cotton 
Seed Crushers’ Association was char- 
tered under the laws of the State of 
Louisiana. This was done for the bet- 
ter protection of the members and the 
greater dignity and effectiveness of 
the organization. 


Manufacturing Chemists’ 
Association 
JOHN I. TIERNEY, Secretary 


The Manufacturing Chemists’ Asso- 
ciation of the United States, organized 
in 1872 by manufacturers engaged 
principally in the production of sul- 
phuric acid and thus completing this 
year a half century of existence, is the 
oldest organization in the chemical in- 
dustry in the country. The objects of 
the association as set forth in the con- 
stitution, revised in 1873, were to pro- 
vide protection against unwise legis- 
lation and unjust freight discrimination 
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and to promote and aid any other mat- 
ter of general interest to the acid and 
chemical industries. 

Among the charter members of the 
association were the following:—Grid- 
ley & Coffin, New York; A. Cochrane & 
Co., Boston; Harrison Brothers & Co., 
Philadelphia; T. P. Shepard & Co., 
Providence; Savage, Keyser & Stovell, 
Philadelphia; Lodi Chemical Co., James 
L. Morgan & Co., New York; Syming- 
ton Brothers & Co., Baltimore; Charles 
Pfizer & Co., New York; Marsh & Har- 
wood, Cleveland; E. Grasselli & Co., 
Cleveland; Charles Lennig, Philadel- 
phia; Highland Chemical Works, New 
York; Powers & Weightman, Phila- 
delphia, and New Haven Chemical 
Works. In 1873 these names were 
added to the list:—M. Kalbfleish’s 
Sons, New York; Rosengarten & Sons, 
Philadelphia; Pennsylvania Salt Manu- 
facturing Co., Philadelphia; Walton 
Whann & Co., Wilmington, Del.; New 
Jersey Chemical Co., Philadelphia, and 
Moro Phillips, Philadelphia. In the 
following year G. H. Nichols & Co., 
New York; Chemical Co. of Canton, 
Baltimore; Merrimac Chemical Co., 
Boston, and Henry Bower, Philadel- 
phia, were admitted to membership. 


One of the first problems to engage 
the attention of the association was the 
establishment of standard strengths of 
acids for use of manufacturers and 
consumers. In May, 1875, a committee 
consisting of Messrs. Nicholas Lennig, 
James Coolidge and T. P. Shepard was 
appointed to prepare a report on oil of 
vitriol and to present a table for sul- 
phuric acid. This was followed by the 
publication of a table of the elements 
with chemical and physicial data, and 
short historical sketches of the discov- 
ery, etc., of the different elements. 

In December, 1881, a committee was 
appointed to prepare a table giving the 
strengths of sulphuric acid for different 
specific gravities and degrees Baume at 
different temperatures. This commit- 
tee consisted of Messrs. E. D. Pearce, 
Jr., Providence; W. H. Nichols, New 
York, and Nicholas Lennig, Philadel- 
phia. 

The following year another table 
was published, prepared by Messrs. E. 
D. Pearce, Jr., Providence; Nicholas 
Lennig, Philadelphia, and Henry 
Bower, Philadelphia, and that table 
remained the standard until 1904. In 
the latter year the association at con- 
siderable expense prepared standard 
tables not only for sulphuric acid but 
for hydrochloric acid, nitric acid and 
aqua ammonia, and these tables have 
been in constant use up to the present 
time, being recognized by manufac- 
turers and consumers as_ accepted 
standards. 

The association early took an active 
interest in national legislation affect- 
ing the chemical industry. As far back 
as 1878 there was a memorial pre- 
sented to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, 
Hon. Fernando Wood, chairman, set- 
ting forth the needs of the industry. 
The memorial was signed by Alexander 
H. Jones, chairman of the Tariff Com- 
mittee of the association, who was 
connected with the firm of Powers & 
Weightman; Thomas S. Harrison and 
Henry Bower, secretary. From that 
day ‘down to the present time the as- 
sociation, through special committees 
or by its Executive Committee, has as- 
sisted in the writing of every tariff bill, 
furnishing members of the Ways and 
Means Committee and the Finance 
Committee expert information on the 
technical character and composition of 
the commodities in the chemical sched- 
ule. 

In the earlier tariff work of the as- 
sociation one of the most active mem- 
bers has been W. H. Bower of the 
Henry Bower Chemical Manufacturing 
Co., who has been called in consulta- 
tion by every chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee from Mr. Ran- 
dall to Mr. Payne. 

In drawing the Payne-Aldrich bill 
Henry Howard, chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee, was asked by Senator 
Aldrich to act as his personal adviser 
in writing the chemical schedule, and 
since then has been the moving spirit 
in the association’s activities in tariff 
and legislative matters. Adolph G. 
Rosengarten with his fund of informa- 
tion regarding the chemical business, 
espcially in fine and medicinal chem- 
icals, has been for many years, and is 
today, one of the strong men on the 
Executive Committee, whose advice is 
frequently sought in Washington, and 
finally Dr. Charles L. Reese, chemical 
director of the Du Pont Co. and now 
president of the association, brings to 
the Executive Committee a knowledge 
of the intricacies of the chemical in- 
dustry which is held by a few in this 
or any other country. 

In anticipation of tariff revision dur- 
ing the present Congress the associa- 
tion through half a dozen group com- 
mittees made a scientific study of the 
chemical industry, showing the demor- 
alizing effects of foreign competition 
produced by the breakdown of Euro- 
pean currencies. When hearings were 
called by Chairman Fordney of the 
Ways and Means Committee in Janu- 
ary, 1920, the association through its 
several committees was prepared to 
present a complete program based 
upon scientific consideration of the ab- 
normal elements threatening the chem- 
ical industry. From that time to the 
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present the association has been active 
in bringing to the consideration of the 
tariff makers material facts necessary 
for a just and equitable readjustment 
of tariff rates. 


Within its membership the associa- 
tion has the initiative and enterprise 
to discover new processes and to bring 
them to commercial success. This 
latent power in the chemical industry 
was effectively employed during the 
war, when supplies of dyestuffs and 
other chemicals which had been im- 
ported from abroad suddenly were cut 
off. In a period of time measured by 
months the American chemical indus- 
try had satisfactorily solved the prob- 
lem and by employment of capital on a 
most liberal scale had succeeded in 
producing the necessary dyes and 
medicinals which previously had been 
the product of foreign manufacture. 
In order to foster this newly developed 
branch of the chemical industry the 
necessity was impressed upon leaders 
at Washington of providing tariff pro- 
tection, and the Manufacturing Chem- 
ists’ Association was called to their 
assistance in preparation of the rates. 
Special committees of the association 
spent much time in Washington with 
the Ways and Means and Finance 
Committees. The Hill bill finally re- 
sulted, the first measure to give en- 
couragement of any material propor- 
tions to American dye manufacturers. 
In the short space of seven years there 
has grown up an industry with a capi- 
tal investment of more than $200,000,- 
000 and an output which in a few 
years will be able to compete in all the 
markets of the world. 


Another act of constructive legisla- 
tion in the framing of which the asso- 
ciation and A. H. Weed, the then sec- 
retary, had no small part was the 
Webb-Pomerene Export Association 
law, which removed from American 
exporters the handicaps contained in 
domestic anti-combination laws that 
placed them at a disadvantage with 
foreign competitors. Under the im- 
munities of that act export trade in- 
creased tremendously and new mar- 
kets in all parts of the world were 
opened by American manufacturers. 


At no time in its history has the 
industry more sensibly realized than 
at present the need for an organization 
through which to carry on co-operative 
efforts for the general good of all its 
members. In this period of depression 
attendant upon after-war readjust- 
ment there are countless problems 
which can be _ solved only through 
united action. These problems are in- 
dustrial, economic and political, and 
no company is free from the difficulties 
and disabilities pressing on every 
hand. 


The co-operative work done by the 
association in the past, consisting 
largely in standardizing methods of 
manufacture, uniform nomenclature of 
chemicals for freight classification and 
establishing uniform rules for packing 
and transportation, are now proving 
their exceptional value in working out 
problems of the present. For many 
years the association has had stand- 
ing committees on standardization, on 
transportation and on uniform pack- 
ages. These committces have worked 
in co-operation with similar commit- 
tees of other organizations. A notable 
case in point is the contact that has 
been established with the Bureau of 
Explosives, an organization of the 
American Railway Association, through 
which regulations for packing and 
shipping acids are issued. Studies and 
investigations carried on jointly by the 
association’s committee and the Bu- 
reau of Explosives have resulted in 
establishment of practices that have 
reduced to a minimum losses from 
breakage. A standard carboy pack- 
age test apparatus has been adopted 
upon recommendation of the carboy 
test committee, and regulations to be 
published by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission this spring will make ef- 
fective the committee’s recommenda- 
tion, 


The association has also successfully 
negotiated the establishment of uni- 
form classification of acids in carboys. 
These classifications were agreed to 
as a result of conferences between the 
traffic committee of the Manufactur- 
ing Chemists’ Association and the 
classification officials of the carriers. 

Among the prominent early mem- 
bers of the association were:—Dr. 
William H. Nichols, now chairman of 
the board of the Allied Chemical & 
Dyes Corporation; C. A. Grasselli; 
James L. Morgan, Jr., father of Lan- 
caster Morgan, the latter now and for 
many years a member of the executive 
committee; Alonzo P. Howard, father 
of Henry Howard, for many years 
chairman of the executive committee; 
James Gridley, John M. Goetchius, 
Hugh Cochrane, George Harrison, 
General Thomas Harrison, C. J. How- 
ard, Mitchell Rosengarten, Henry 
Pemberton, Theodore Armstrong and 
Austin Purves 

The officers of the association are:— 
President, Dr. Charles L. Reese, E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co.; vice- 
presidents, H. H. S. Handy, Semet- 
Solvay Co., and C. Wilbur Miller; 
treasurer, S. W. Wilder, Merrimac 
Chemical Co.; secretary, John I. Tier- 
ney. Executive committee:—Chair- 
man, Henry Howard, Grasselli Chemi- 
cal Co.; Adolph G. Rosengarten, 
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Powers-Weightman-Rosengarten Co.; 
Lancaster Morgan, General Chemical 
Co.; C. Wilbur Miller, Davison Chemi- 
cal Co.; D. W. Jayne, The Barrett Co.; 
H. H. Dow, The Dow Chemical Co.; 
E. L. Pierce, Solvay Process Co., and 
Dr. Charles L. Reese. 

Thomas Carlyle said that the degree 
of a people’s civilization is determined 
by their consumption of sulphuric 
acid and in the cultural advancement 
of America, measured by that test, the 
Manufacturing Chemists’ Association 
feels it has been privileged to play @ 
not inconsiderable part. 


American Drug Manu- 
facturers’ Association 


W. J. WOODRUFF, Secretary 


The birth of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers of Medicinal 
Products occurred on February 7, 1912, 
and was heralded throughout the 
pharmaceutical and medical worlds. 
as one of the distinctly notable com- 
mercial events of the year. The or- 
ganization was designed to be repre- 
sentative of manufacturers of products: 
ultimately used on physicians’ pre- 
scription, and the twenty-nine firms 
represented at the organization meet- 
ing consisted of pharmaceutical, 
chemical, biological and surgical dress- 
ing manufacturers, with a combined 
production amounting to over 90 per 
cent. of the total American output of 
these industries. Later, crude drug 
millers and essential oil producers 
were held eligible to membership, and 
firms of these groups were admitted. 


Since 1912 the American Drug Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, as it has since 
been named, has more than doubled 
its membership, established contact 
with eight times the number of indi- 
viduals who were first interested in it 
as representatives of membership 
firms, increased its lines of activities 
from the single one of legislation in 
1912 to twelve in 1921, and multiplied 
its sources of information from 19 one 
and two-page letters in its first year 
to 200 four and five-page bulletins in 
its last. 

To outline this development chrono- 
logically, protection against unduly 
oppressive legislation remained the as- 
sociation’s single excuse for existence 
during the years 1912 through 1916. 


The establishment of a separate of- 
fice of its own, with a paid staff devot- 
ing all of their time to its work, gave 
it first impetus toward broader things. 
This was in May, 1916, the first step 
outside the legislative field taking the 
form of a trade-mark bureau. 

The second step was the establish- 
ment of a Committee on Standards and 
Deteriorations, whose purpose it was 
to band together the technical men of 
the industry in the task of improving 
the stability of medicinal products 
generally and the accuracy of the tests 
by which they are assayed. The com- 
mittee is now the Scientific Section, and 
its constitutional limitations have been 
broadened to cover all study and re- 
search in the interest of making man- 
ufacturing chemistry and pharmacy of 
greater service to mankind. 


The potential field of activity of a 
trade association is limited only by 
the problems involved in the different 
functions of its individual members. 
and, in 1917, new committees were 
added, which broadened its field to 
problems of transportation, salesmen, 
insurance, drug markets, foreign 
trade, patents and trade-marks, and 
credit and collections. During these 
years certain committees that are 
really offshoots of the Committee on 
Legislation were called into being be- 
cause of omergency conditions, namely, 
the Committee on Social Insurance, 
the Committee on Industrial Prepared- 
ness, and the latter’s successor, the 
War Service Committee. 


In 1917 and 1918, the war gave the 
association an opportunity for prac- 
tical service in another direction. In 
the sugar shortages, fue] shortages, and 
other shortages, it succeeded in the 
majority of its efforts to secure sup- 
plies for different members and to 
save them from losses amounting to 
many thousands of dollars. 

Plans are under consideration by the 
Executive Committee for a much 
larger and more effective association, 
but they have not yet advanced te 
that point where it is considered wise 
to announce them publicly. They will 
be founded, however, upon a reorgani- 
zation of the association into five 
groups, each representative of a dis- 
tinct group of the membership, namely, 
a Biological Section, a Crude Drug 
Section, an Essential Oil Section, a 
Medicinal Chemical Section and a 
Pharmaceutical and Surgical Dressing 
Section. When these plans are com- 
pleted a constructive program of 
considerable magnitude will be un- 
dertaken in behalf of each group. 
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A SK t L ! NE On one side of the picturesque and historic Hudson is 


the most beautiful sky-line in the world, while on the 


AND opposite shore, buttressed by the Palisades, is a great 


manufacturing center, including Newark and environs. 


One of the first to realize the natural geographic 
advantages of the section for manufacturing purposes 
was the Central Dyestuff & Chemical Co., which under- 


took the manufacture of an extensive line of dyestuffs 
back in 1898. The company makes most of the 
intermediates entering into the manufacture of its 
Acid, Basic, Chrome and Direct Colors. 


Removed but a short distance from the Central plant is that of the Consolidated Color & ChemicalCo. The 
colors made by them are augmentative to those of the Central line, including many of the important Sulphur 
group, so the result of these two is a complete and well-balanced line of Acid, Basic, Chrome, Direct and 
Sulphur Colors, as well as nigrosines, oil colors, wood stains, turkey red oils and the like. 


In conjunction with these the Consolidated Color & Chemical Co. also produces a line of sizing, softening, 
bleaching and finishing materials, known to the trade as the “VICTORIA” products. 


The products of the two companies are distributed through the sales organization of H. A. Metz & Co., 
Inc., having its principal office at 122 Hudson Street, New York, with branches in Boston, Providence, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Charlotte and San Francisco. 


In addition to these Made-in-America products we will procure for you on import licenses colors not as yet 
made here in sufficient quantity or of suitable quality or at reasonable prices. 


This alignment of manufacturing facilities enhanced by access to goods not available here, administered by men 
whose equipment includes an experience of more than forty years, must appeal to all consumers of dyestuffs. 
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One-Twenty-Wwo Hudson Street, New York City. 
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Reminiscences of the Petroleum Industry 


aol, J. 
the 
Boston, 


president of 
Seccomb-Kehew-Bradley Co., of 
in 1866, to work for 
the Downer Kerosene Oil Co., of South 
Joshua 

He 
point 


Payson Bradley, 


began, 


Boston, of which his cousin, 
Merrill, a chemist, was manager. 
then a lad of eighteen. In 
of service he is one of the oldest men 
still active in the petroleum industry, 
and his reminiscences about the early 
this which has 


such proportions are 


was 


days of business as- 


sumed vast 
interesting as a novel and as instruc- 
tive as a text-book. Some of them are 
here given. 

When Col. Bradley went to work in 
the refinery of the Downer company, 
there were still in place several of the 
old retorts which had been used up 
to 1865 in making kerosene from shale, 
boghead coal, as well as cannel coal 
from the Breckinridge coal mines in 
Kentucky, for the few coal-oil refiners 
who did business in the late fifties did 
not feel quite sure that the petroleum 
oil, which made its first appearance 
in Col. Drake’s well, could be produced 
in sufficient amounts to furnish a 
permanent supply. Therefore, while 
cautiously putting stills to refine 
the new material, they did not junk 
their retorts, but held them in hand 
in case of an emergency, which up to 
the present time has not arisen—but 
may in the future. 

Downer kerosene was well known 
and selling on the market for over a 
dollar a gallon several years before 
the drilling in of the Drake well in 
Pennsylvania on August 28, 1859. 
After the discovery of petroleum in 
commercial quantities, rapid progress 
was made in the manufacture of its 
numerous products, and to Mr. Merrill 
great credit should be given for the 
carrying on of this work. 

In the days the stills 
Downer were very 
holding when charged not over fifty 
42-gallon barrels each. The oil was 
brought from the Pennsylvania oil re- 
gion in small wooden upright tanks 
built on each end of a platform car 
directly over the trucks. The entire 
production of crude oil in the United 
States in 1866 was a little over three 
million barrels. The daily average 
production in the United States for the 
week ending December 1921, was 
1,407,750 barrels. 

The early paraffin or lubricating oils 
produced outside of a half-dozen re- 
fineries would hardly pass muster for 
any purpose today. They were thin 
in body, dangerously low in flashing 
point, and of an extremely pungent 
and disagreeable odor. Nevertheless, 
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when compounded with sperm, lard or 
neatsfoot oil they made an economical 
and acceptable lubricator. The naph- 
tha or light ends (gasoline) was most 
of the time a nuisance to the average 
refiner, who strove in every imagin- 
able way to get rid of it at the least 
possible expense to himself, and at 
times when its price was so low as to 
exclude its being put up in packages 
for shipment, it was allowed to evap- 
orate in the open air. 

In 1868 Col. Bradley, who had by 
studying nights while employed by the 
Downer company acquired a fair 
knowledge of mechanical engineering, 
was asked to act as engineer and 
draftsman for the New England Liquid 
Fuel Co., of which Robert Treat Paine, 
of Boston, was president. While he 
was so employed he invented and, in 
connection with Lieutenant Stymers 
of the United States Navy, perfected 
what he describes as the first success- 
ful crude-oil burner, the basic prin- 
ciple of which is used today. This 
invention was tested in the “Island 
City,” a locomotive on the old Fitch- 
burg Railroad, as well as in a self- 
propelling steam fire engine at Boston, 
and also in smelting ores. While it 
proved a mechanical success, it could 
not compete in cost with bituminous 
coal, which at that time was very 
cheap, while oil was comparatively 
high, ranging from $2 to $4 a barrel of 
42 gallons. 

One of the most important discov- 
eries in petroleum lubricating oils was 
made by Joshua Merrill when he per- 
fected and patented in 1869 his de- 
odorized heavy hydrocarbon oil, which 
led the way in replacing with a pe- 
troleum product nearly all the other 
oils for the purpose of lubrication. 
This discovery was followed soon after 
by the bringing out of a 300-fire-test 
burning oil, which was also patented 
and placed on the world’s markets as 
“mineral sperm oil.” 

When high-grade crude oil was 
about at its lowest value, averaging 
60 cents a barrel at the well, Col. Brad- 
ley reopened the old Cow Run oil field 
near Marietta, Ohio, which was first 
discovered in the _ sixties, but after 
being drilled to the second sand along 
the bottom of the run by the old wet 
process, was abandoned. Several thou- 
sand acres of land were leased along 
Cow Run and Duck Creek, and after a 
good gas well had been struck at 2,000 
feet in the Berea sand and a small oil 
well in the 600-foot first Cow Run 
sand, several hundred wells’ were 
drilled to the six different sands that 
were found in that part of Ohio. When 
the United States entered the World 
War in 1917, Col. Bradley and his asso- 
ciates liquidated the company, selling 
all its leases and other interests to 
Ohio men. 


American Fertilizer 


Industry 


was 
of the 


United States paper 
never low in value 
European kinds now are, but for sev- 
eral years after the Civil War gold was 
at a premium in this country and trade 

affected—favorably or adversely, 
the to be—by that 
fact. 

In 1871 Adolph Hirsh went from Chi- 
cago to Jersey City to take charge of 
the blood albumen factory of Stein, 
Hirsh & Co. This Jersey City branch 
had what Mr. Hirsh now reminiscently 
calls a “meteoric It had the 
privilege of delivering its products to 
customers of the Chicago house on the 
basis of existing contracts, at 30 cents 


money 


as some 


as 


was 


as case happened 


career.” 


a pound, currency, but its first week’s 
output, amounting to five cases of about 
300 pounds each, readily sold at 
65 cents a pound, gold, which at that 


was 


time commanded a premium of about 
12 per cent. From that time on each 
week’s output for several months was 
sold at advancing until 
cents a pound was reached. 

The result was inevitable: on the one 
hand, says Mr. Hirsh, it so turned his 
head that he foolishly refused all op- 
portunities to make sales at prices be- 
low the maximum, and began accumu- 
lating large quantities of the product 
in the warehouse. On the other hand, 
he failed to anticipate the inevitable 
result of the violent rise in price, 
namely, that the print works would be 
compelled to abandon the use of albu- 
men and seek substitutes. He sums up 
the sequel in a few meaningful words: 
“I declined an offer of 50 cents a pound, 
currency, for my accumulation of over 
a hundred cases, and during the follow- 
ing year was glad to find buyers for 
it, in two to five case lots, at 15 to 15% 
cents.” 

In the handling of tankage, dried 
blood and other fertilizer materials in 
the years that followed, Mr. Hirsh 


prices, 97% 


into contact with many of the 
leading manufacturers and financiers 
of that period. “I had the good for- 
tune,” he says, “to gain the confidence 
and friendship of such notable pioneers 
in the fertilizer and packing and chem- 
ical business as E. Frank Coe, William 
L. Bradley, William H. Bowker, Russel 
Coe, H. L. Dudley, Philip D, Armour, H. 
O. Armour, Anderson Fowler, Clement 
Read, Isaac Read, S. T. Morgan, Will- 
iam H. Nichols, James L. Morgan, Cap- 
tain N. B. Church and Captain Dan 
Church, pioneers in the menhaden in- 
dustry, and other captains of industry, 
both North and South, and _ such 
charming, broad-minded bankers as 
Alexander Gilbert, Conrad N. Jordan 
and Lyman J. Gage.” 
in a humor 
functioning 
Hirsh continued: “In the early 
of my connection with the fertilizer 
business the Northern fertilizer manu- 
facturers furnished phosphates only in 
the form of dissolved bone and dis- 
solved bone black, after the latter was 
discarded by the sugar refiners. This 
spent bone black was given away for 
the hauling, as was the sugar house 
scum, produced by the coagulation of 
blood albumen put into the vat con- 
taining the raw sugar in solution, to 
such fertilizer manufacturerrs as Brad- 
ley & Coe, 

“In the early ’80s I persuaded my 
friend E. Frank Coe to buy a ten-ton 
lot of acid phosphate which had been 
in storage in a cellar near Brooklyn 
Bridge for a year, because George De 
Metz, to whom it was shipped from Eu- 
rope as a sample, had been unable to 
find a buyer for it. After Mr. Coe had 
had it at his factory for about a week 
he sent for me and scolded me terribly 
for selling him ‘dissolved rock’ when I 
should have known that he would not 
risk his reputation by giving to his 
former customers any other phosphate 
than animal bone or bone black. Mr. 
Coe kept that little lot of acid phos- 
phate for two years before he could 
make up his mind to make use of it. 

“Mr. Coe was the largest buyer of 
fish scrap. In those days they sun dried 
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after the oil had been 
pressed out—by spreading them on 
wooden platforms laid on the sand. 
Whenever it ‘looked like rain’ they 
moved the partly dried scrap into the 
sheds on wheelbarrows. The next 
morning, if the weather permitted, the 
scrap was wheeled out and spread on 
the platforms. In course of time the 
boards forming these platforms warped 
or cracked and big spaces formed be- 
tween the boards. In my tours of in- 
spection I frequently noticed that sand 
was thrown on the scrap by an army 
of most industrious little crabs known 
as ‘fiddlers.’ I grew to know which 
were likely to have scrap heavily 
charged with sand and which had their 
platforms in such good condition that 
the scrap would be comparatively free 
from that impurity. I had analyses 
made of each product, and then offered 
to Mr. Coe several lots of scrap free 
monia and at a price per unit of am- 
monia and per unit of calcium phos- 
phate, which would make the price of 
these two ingredients cheaper to him 
than he was paying for them in scrap 
purchased on a flat basis—partly load- 
ed with gand ‘by nature’ or ‘by hand.’ 
Again Mr. Coe violently denounced me, 
this time for introducing some more 
‘new-fangled’ methods of trading, after 
it had taken him years to establish a 
‘standard’ price for fish scrap of $20 a 
ton. It took him several practical dem- 
onstrations to convince him that it did 
not pay him to buy sand in fish scrap 
on the basis of $20 a ton. In the same 
way I was the first to sell him, and 
others, packing house tankage at so 
much per unit of ammonia and 10 cents 
per unit of phosphate in 2,000 pounds. 
That ‘10-cent measure’ per phosphate 
unit has since that time become a fixed 
standard. 
“Another 
is that my firm 
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create, an entirely new industry. We 
furnished the funds to Jobbins & Van 
Ruymbeke with which to demonstrate 
the practicability of evaporating tank 
waters and converting them into a 
solid, merchantable ammoniate, for 
which process they had patents. I gave 
to this new product, after they pro- 
duced it, the name ‘concentrated tank- 
age,’ and that name also was adopted 
by the trade. Thousands of tons of the 
product were produced. The history 
of that industry is most interesting and 
instructive. Conditions arose whereby 
others ‘acquired’ the benefit of our en- 
terprise in creating this industry, and 
we gathered some more ‘experience’ in- 
stead of wealth. 

“In the fishing industry we also pro- 
moted and helped put upon the market 
a new method of cooking, pressing and 
drying menhaden fish by a continuous 
automatic process, so that any fish 
which were brought into the factory by 
the fleet of fishing steamers during the 
night or early in the morning would be 
converted into scrap, thoroughly dried 
and sacked or piled in bulk in the ware- 
house by 5 p. m, of the same day, and 
the oil cleansed and pumped into the 
storage tanks, some distance'away from 
the main factory, by means of a pipe- 
line. A fine example of this process was 
installed by Captain N. B, Church at 
the factory at Promised Land, near 
Amagansett, Long Island, where the 
catch of twenty steamers a day was 
handled. It has since been copied by 
others, without even a ‘Thank you.’ 
There is some satisfaction, however, in 
knowing that my firm brought that 
perfect system into existence and that 
the industry has, through our efforts, 
been benefited thereby. 

“The fertilizer business has under- 
gone ‘some’ changes since 1873, but it is 
far from being perfect or completely 
modernized yet.” 


Reminiscences of the Paint and Chemical 


Trade 


In a recent interview with Henry C. 
Stewart, president of the Westmorland 
Chemical Co., of Philadelphia, that 
gentleman became of con- 
the trades with which he as 
identi- 
told 


reminiscent 
ditions in 
well the Reporter has been 
fied for the past fifty years, and 
of some interesting features. 
“How many of the great big hustling 
leaders in the paint trade today,” he 
said, “ever think that fifty years ago 
the coming leader had to scan the pa- 
pers, first thing in the morning, to find 
out if the Saranac, the Tecumseh, the 
Tuscarora or the Northumberland had 
heen sighted off Sandy Hook, or the 
Breakwater or Nantucket; and he must 
be ready the moment she had entered 
at the Custom House to go down to 
the dock, and as soon as the bleach, 
or caustic, or cement, or ocher, or 
Venetian red, was unloaded and 
weighed, his duty would be to mark 
each cask with a diamond A, or circle 
B, with the name of the city or town 
of the consignee, and see that the im- 
portation was on its way with dispatch 
to its final destination. Mark the fact, 
that none of these commodities was 
made then in the United States, or, if 
there was any produced the industry 
was only in “swaddling clothes.” 
“Square riggers were going out, and 
iron ships coming in fifty years ago. 
The Pennsylvania, thé first iron steam- 
ship built in America for trans-Atlan- 
tic trade, was launched at Philadelphia 
on August 15, 1872. Before that date, 
and for some years after it, with few 
exceptions, all heavy freight was car- 
ried in sailing vessels built of wood 
England, however, had been construct- 
ing iron ships for years and making 
great progress with them. 
“IT can recall going to the 
ship venetian red, made by Cookson & 
Co. of New Castle-on-Tyne, and 
brought over on the Northumberland 
or the Asov, regular trading barks, 
when the weather was close zero, 
and when the ships would frozen 
in for weeks at a time after reaching 
port. 
“Our 
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employers looked 
each other when 
street, and a nod was the limit of af- 
fability. When or how the change was 
brought about I cannot say. Certainly 
America was awakening fifty years 
ago, and men were discovering one an- 
other. The paint, oil and drug bus- 
inesses had their giants quite the equal 
of the leaders in other industries. I 
recall the Albany Aniline Works was 
already making fuchsine, and Warren 
Kirk & Co., anthracene. The great 
chemical concerns, such as Powers & 
Weightman and Rosengarten & Co., 
were well established. 

“Each day there drifted into our lit- 
tle store at 47 North Front street, Phil- 
adelphia, men of small renown to their 
immediate contemporaries, but whose 
gigantic subsequent accomplishments 
fill us with wonder. 

“To my mind, the first and greatest 
of them all was George T. Lewis; to 
him, through Charles Pratt, of New 
York, was developed one of the great 
basic companies comprising the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. He was the prime moving 


spirit in the organization of the Penn- 
sylvania Salt Co. He also fathered the 
Lehigh Zine Co., then (1870) operating 
the mine of zine carbonate at Friedens- 
ville, Pa., originally operated by Weth- 
erill & Gilbert. Mr. Lewis’ courage 
in financially backing the Lone Elm 
Lead Co., at Joplin, first producing blue 
lead and then white lead, to which lat- 
ter was given the name ‘sublimed,’ 
was most importent. His indomitable 
energy was first of all exercised in the 
interest of John T. Lewis & Brothers, 
of which he was a part. He had a 
friend who also made the little store 
his headquarters when in the city. The 
house this man started comes down to 
us as the A. Wilhelm Co., of Reading. 

“Fifty years ago, Colonel Samuel 
Wetherill, to whose inventive faculty 
we owe the furnace that produces 
American oxide of zinc, was then liv- 
ing. He was the great-grandson of the 
founder of the white lead works known 
as Wetherill & Brother. His cousin, 
William H. Wetherill, the owner of the 
works, is still among us, and celebrated 
his eighty-fourth birthday on Jan- 
uary 19. 

“Colonel Sam’ and Mr. Lewis met 
nearly every day. Two more whole- 
souled or bigger men never lived. 

“John, Thomas 8S. and George Lieb 
Harrison, sons of the founders of Har- 
rison Brothers & Co., were just start- 
ing their great works at Gray's Ferry 
in 1872. I knew Messrs. John and Tom 
well. John was severe, courtly and 
portly, while Tom, as his name de- 
notes, was ‘hail fellow well met.’ He 
rose to great prominence, serving his 
country in the Civil War as a soldier, 
and afterwards representing the 
United States for many years at Cairo 
as Consul-General. My heart went out 
to him because he was a great friend 
of my employer, George D. Wetherill, 
Jr. (afterwards head of the firm of 
George D. Wetherill & Co.), and be- 
cause they both were ‘horsemen.’ Fifty 
years ago, a pair of trotters was the 
speediest way we had of getting 
around, Mr. Harrison’s stock farm 
was at Pomfret, Conn. Mr. Wetherill’s 
was at Holly Oak, Delaware. Mr. Har- 
rison died recently. When his will was 
opened, it was found that he had left 
his entire estate of nearly a million 
dollars to found a trusteeship, whose 
duty it should be, from the income, to 
search out iniquity wherever suspected 
in high offices, and to prosecute offend- 
ers; and to set forth the records of 
men aspiring for public office. Thomas 
S. Harrison knew something about 
‘research bureaus.’ 

“There grew up with this concern 
one of my personal friends, William C, 
Wilson. On him fell, as its owners 
grew old, the management of their 
great company. Unknown, except by 
a small circle, this man’s influence in 
the trade in 1872 was equal to that of 
anyone. Mr. Wilson, by the way, came 
of noted stock. He was a great-grand- 
son of Betsy Ross. 

“Harrison Brothers 
salesmen, Frederick L. 
H. Bendig, Sr. Both are still living 
and retired. I mention this to show 
that salesmen of the last generation 
had, at least, a living chance. Ags 
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OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


CHEMICALS Avi INDUSTRIAL PURPOSES 
ESPECIALLY FOR FLOORING 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT 


WE ARE PLEASED TO ANNOUNCE THE COMPLETION OF ARRANGEMENTS TO HANDLE 


BETTER anp BIGGER BUSINESS 


We have, therefore, increased our resources considerably, but most important is the addi- 
tion to our personnel of several men with wide pre-war experience in the general industrial 
chemical line. We are able to offer you domestic and imported materials at prices and on con- 
ditions which will compare favorably with other sources. 


We solicit inquiries for chemicals used for industrial purposes. 
OFFICERS 
ei wnat  SPETIDEN-WHITFIELD CO., Inc. 
A.B. ADAMS, Treesurer 150 NASSAU STREET NEW YORK 


af BEEKMAN 6163 


THE ELIM DYEWOOD FACTORY 


BLACK RIVER, JAMAICA, WEST INDIES 


> Makers of every description of 


LOGWOOD EXTRACTS 


Hematine Crystals Logwood Extracts, Liquid 51° Twaddle 
Logwood Crystals Logwood Extracts, Solid 


Will be ready for orders in June, 1922 (this year) 
NO CONNECTION WITH ANY TRUST OR COMBINE 


The Proprietors grow their own Logwood on their own plantations. They have no 
need to purchase the raw material and are therefore in a unique position. Enquiries also 
solicited for Logwood Straight and Roots, Fustic, Pimento, Bitterwood, Dogwood Bark, 


Mangrove Bark. 





everybody knows, the old firm is now 
part of Du Ponts. 

“John Lucas, William 
G. Elliott. Three more 
first two in size, and 
mental acumen. Mr. Elliott had 
grown up in the drug branch of 
Wetherill & Bro., and, when it was 
disposed of, went with John & Wil- 
liam Lucas as a general assistant. His 
marvelous capacity for acquiring de- 
tails rendered him invaluable to his 
employers, and at their decease he 
became head of that great organiza- 
tion. He was succeeded by William 
E. Lucas, beloved by all New Yorkers, 
and the latter in turn by Ernest Trigg, 
beloved by all the trade. The history 
of this great house dates back to 1849. 

“There was always a close connec- 
tion between the house of John Lucas 
& Co. and that of William Waterall & 
Co.; in fact, if my recollection serves 
me right, Mr. Waterall was a family 
connection of the Lucases; but, of this 
I am certain, Mrs. Waterall was a 
sister of Fred G. Elliott. Both Mr. 
and Mrs. Waterall are still living and 
the writer had the privilege of ex- 
pressing to Mrs. Waterall the Phila- 
delphia Paint, Oil & Varnish Club’s 
felicitations to her husband on the oc- 
casion of his 85th birthday, January 20. 
Mr. William Waterall will be remem- 
bered by all the older members of 
the National Paint, Oil & Varnish As- 
sociation, having been president of 
that organization in 1909. 

“It will strike the average young 
man connected with the trade as al- 
most ludicrous when I say that fifty 
years ago it was the habit for the 
principal of a concern to go from store 
to store and ask for prices on the 
articles he had inquiries for or was 
obliged to purchase. That is how I 
became acquainted with Samuel H. 
French, founder of S. H. French & Co. 
The long and honorable career of this 
house, and the fact that Mr. French's 
son, Howard B. French, has also been 
one of the presidents of the National 
Paint, Oil & Varnish Association 
(1896), makes him a national figure. 

“It was in this manner, namely, their 
coming into our office for prices, that 
I became acquainted with Theodore 
Stulb of C. Schrack & Co., Benjamin 
Shoemaker of Robert Shoemaker & 
Co., and Smith Bowen, founder of the 
Pecora Paint Co.—men who have left 
their imprint on the Philadelphia paint 
trade. 

“Going over the list 
have been connected with the trade 
for fifty years or who were engaged 
in it in 1872, I feel as if I should have 
mentioned, almost at the first, my very 
particular friend and associate, Samuel 
K. Felton. One of his sons, J. Sibley 
Felton, is the president of the Phila- 
delphia Paint, Oil & Varnish Club. 
Mr. Felton’s partner, John Sibley, was 
quite a gentleman of the old school. 
Each partner named a son after the 
other. Hence we have Felton Sibley 
and Sibley Felton. 

“There was a gentleman then con- 
nected with the drug and paint trade 
that few people have ever heard of, 
yet his work had a pronounced bear- 
ing on the paint business. I refer to 
Wetherill Peterson. In April, 1878, he 
was granted, after several years of 
litigation, a patent on the process 
(American). for making Venetian red. 
Mr. Peterson had a most remarkable 
history. He was born just outside of 
Burlington, N. J., and as a young man 
studied at the Philadelphia School of 
Pharmacy. After graduating he went 
into business at Richmond, Virginia. 
Upon the breaking out of the Civil 
War, he became financial agent for the 
Confederacy at Paris. When Rich- 
mond was bombarded by the Federal 
troops, his store, and a large portion 
of the city, were destroyed. There was 
no insurance, of course, and Mr. Peter- 
son was almost penniless. He returned 
to Philadelphia, where he learned of a 
copperas factory that might be had 
for the asking. He took up the propo- 
sition and continued the business. Our 
firm, S. P. & G. D. Wetherill, Jr., sold 
his product, and one of our salesmen, 
a gentleman by the name of Benjamin 
Dowling, who had seen Venetian red 
made in England, suggested that we 
burn a piece of copperas in our store 
stove. We did so, with the result that 
we had a reddish brown pigment. 
That was the beginning of the oxide 
of iron business in the United States. 
Mr. Peterson died in 1882. In the fol- 
lowing year we purchased his business, 
hence our connection with the oxide 
of iron industry. When Mr. Peterson 
started to make Venetian red, the trade 
would not look at any material unless 
it had a foreign brand. It didn’t take 
us long to give them what they wanted, 
but Mr. Peterson had nothing to do 
with that. We bought rough staves 
and headings, wrapped the hoops with 
twine, and actually discovered a Welsh 
nail-maker in an obscure section of 
the city, who was able to make flat- 
head wrought iron nails. These were 
used in specially constructed barrels 
on which the brand: ‘Victoria’ Vene- 
tian Red was burned in with a copper 
brand. 

“There were two young men connected 
with L. Martin & Co. in 1872, both of 
whom have gone to their reward. One 
was Mr. William Charlton, who after- 
wards became a builder and was one of 
the contractors for the remarkable 
bridge which crosses the Schuylkill 
River at Spring Garden street in Fair- 
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mount Park, and which will be an ob- 
ject of interest when the exposition 
takes place in 1926. The other was Ed- 
win Wolff. Wolff was a very young 
man in 1872. After severing his con- 
nection with the old concern, he joined 
with Mr. Charlton’s brother and a gen- 
tleman named Bihn in founding the 
Bihn & Wolff Co. When L. Martin & 
Co. went to New York and young Lu- 
ther Martin left us, the fact that it was 
originally a Philadelphia concern near- 
ly slipped my memory; but the recol- 
lection serves now as a connecting link 
in the history of the trade between the 
two cities and our own history. We 
have had an office in New York since 
February, 1874, and, curiously enough, 
had a very close connection with the 
Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter through 
one of its earliest solicitors. His name 
is entirely unknown to the present gen- 
eration. At first Mr. Allison was his 
own _ solicitor. Then he_ engaged, 
amongst others, Joseph J. Comstock. 
Mr. Comstock, through his connection 
with the paper, acquired an extensive 
acquaintance with the trade, and in the 
course of a year or so decided to take 
a position as a salesman. He was with 
our firm quite a while, and then re- 
turned to newspaper life. 


“And just here let me interpolate the 
statement that this reminiscence busi- 
ness is risky and apt to get the his- 
torian into a position that would indi- 
cate ‘pistols and coffee for two.’ There 
are a whole lot of ‘Latter Day Saints’ 
who have had very respectable and 
noted lineage running back more than 
fifty years who probably don’t sus- 
pect it. 

George B. Heckel’s three promising 
boys are grandsons, on the maternal 
side, of James McCloskey, a noted paint 
manufacturer of half a century ago, 
and one of the owners of the Lawrence 
Paint Co., which produced Lawrence 
Brown in the period between 1850 and 
1870. William W. Hodgson, Jr., of the 
Phoenix Paint & Varnish Co., is a 
grandson of James Flinn, Sr., who had 
been with John Lucas & Co. for many 
years. Eugene E. Niece was with Fel- 
ton, Rau & Sibley as a young man and 
succeeded to part of the business of 
William Evans, a noted Quaker 
preacher and paint maker. If my recol- 
lection serves me right, both Howard 
FE. Yarnall and his brother, David G., 
of the Yarnall Paint Co., served their 
apprenticeship with Mr. Evans. Our 
friend C. L. Uebele of the Pyramid 
Paint Co. spent many years with Har- 
rison Bros. & Co. 

“No doubt this interweaving and out- 
going will be found to be typical of the 
personality of many of the houses com- 
prising the industry, and a study of 
the subject would be quite worth the 
trouble it might give the staff of some 
one of our trade journals. 

“Our New York branch naturally 
threw us in close connection with some 
of the trade there, especially the house 
of C. T. Reynolds & Co. General E. L. 
Molineaux, Aquila Rich and R. P. Rowe 
were continually in touch with us 
through our S. P. Wetherill, especially, 
during the spring months of the early 
‘70s, when paris green was coming into 
its own as a destroyer of the potato 
bug and when genuine vermilion was 
still used to paint the fronts of tea 
stores and real Indians. At that time 
part of ‘Poor Lo’s’ allowance was an 
ounce or two of real vermilion. 

“But Philadelphia and New York 
were not the only cities in the country. 
There was in Boston the noted house 
of Carpenter, Woodward & Morton, 
who dealt in paints and oils, and I 
think John Briggs was already grind- 
ing paints. I am _ uncertain as to 
whether our good and lamented friend 
Georzge Gould had started on his own 
account or not. There were, however, 
two noted houses in the glue line, viz., 
D. Webster King & Co. and B. D. 
Washburn & Co. 

“Baltimore had two firms, one of 
which—Wm. Davidson & Co.,—pro- 
duced dry paint. When the Civil War 
broke out our sailing ships went to the 
bottom of the sea by reason of the ac- 
tivity of the Confederate raiders. This, 
of course, destroyed our world’s com- 
merce completely. Among the ven- 
tures that went out was the trading to 
Spanish ports, especially Santander, 
from which place was exported ‘Span- 
ish brown.’ Mr. Davidson saw an op- 
portunity to replace it with a red me- 
tallic, which he secured from Relay, 
Md., and he built up quite a business 
for it, but which eventually, and 
through the competition of the ore now 
shipped from southern Spain, has gone 
out of demand as a trade article except 
to a very limited extent. The other 
firm was G. & N. Popplein, Jr. 

“Pittsburgh was no mean center for 
manufacturing and distributing the 
commodities embodied in the oil, paint 
and drug industries in 1872. T can re- 
call Armstrong & McKelvy; Fahne- 
stock, Haslett & Schwartz; T. H. Nevin 
& Co., and Suydam, Lawrence & Co. 
Mr. William Lawrence, son of one of 
the founders of the last-named con- 
cern, was for some years president of 
the National Lead Co. and a leader in 
the conclaves of the National Paint, Oil 
and Varnish Association, being its 
president in 1893. 

“In 1872 the house of Sherwin & 
Williams was beginning to make its 
influence felt in ever-widening circles 


from Cleveland. In Chicago we had 
Heath & Milligan, and Holden & Tas- 
cott in paints, and Fuller & Fuller in 
drugs. In St. Louis there were Meyer 
Bros. & Co. and Richardson & Co. in 
drugs, and, if not in 1872 shortly there- 
after, Geo. P. Whitelaw & Bro. and 
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Vane Calvert & Co. in paints. Peaslee 
& Gaulbert were under way in Louis- 
ville and three white lead companies in 
Cincinnati. Mr. A. T. Goshorn of the 
Anchor White Lead Co. was director 
general of the Centennial Exposition 
held in Philadelphia in 1876.” 


History of Petroleum in Commerce 


While petroleum, then known as 


“rock oil,” prior to 1850, it 
was only in a small way as a medicine 
or for lubricating purposes. It was 
used in the crude condition only, but 
was recognized as having latent merits 
and was the object of much experi- 
menting by chemists and men familiar 
with the practical refining of other 
oils. The first still of which we have 
any record was erected in 1854 by Sam- 
uel M. Kier, who operated one of 50 
barrels’ capacity and really produced 
the first burning oil. It was not until 
the Drake well near Titusville was suc- 
cessful in 1858 that refining was un- 
dertaken on a commercial scale, the 
first refining company being formed 
in 1860. From that time until the 
present day the industry has _ pro- 
gressed steadily. During the 60’s there 
were many refineries started in the oil 
regions and at points which could be 
reached either by flat boats from the 
Pennsylvania fields or by rail, the lat- 
ter being chiefly Pittsburgh and Cleve- 
land. There were, however, large re- 
fineries at Corry, Erie, Titusville and 
Franklin, the first one being built at 
Corry in 1862. The first pipelines were 
merely “gathering lines” running from 
the wells to nearby storage and ship- 
ping points, and it was in 1874 that 
a “trunk” line 40 miles in length was 
built from the Pennsylvania regions 
into Pittsburgh. Tank cars had been 
introduced when the Reporter was first 
published, but they were largely super- 
seded in the next fifteen years by pipe- 
lines extending as far as the Atlantic 
Coast. The National Transit Co., a 
Standard Oil subsidiary, had its line in 
operation to New York before 1880, 
and was followed a few years later by 
the Tidewater Pipeline, which, how- 
ever, was prevented for some years 
from reaching tidewater by the oppo- 
sition of the railroad companies, which 
would not permit of its crossing their 
right-of-way. Tank steamers for ocean 
transportation of either crude or re- 
fined were first employed about 1885. 
Pipelines had been in use for crude oil 
some years before the experiment of 
employing them for refined was suc- 
cessfully made. 

In 1870 the Standard Oil Co. was 
formed at Cleveland with a capital of 
$1,000,000, and about that time things 
began to happen, as the refining busi- 
ness had already enlisted the attention 
and service of men with more abun- 
dant capital and broader views, as well 
as more technical knowledge, than 
those who had figured in the earlier 
development of the industry that had 
been founded upon a product concern- 
ing which practically nothing was 
known. ten years earlier. The first ef- 
forts at refining petroleum aimed at 
the production of burning oils. As 
early as 1865 mineral lubricating oils 
were being exploited, but they gained 
no serious importance until 1870, when 
the West Virginia natural lubricating 
oils began to get a hold on the mar- 
kets. At first their cheapness as com- 
pared with animal oils attracted the 
attention of consumers, but only a 
few years later their superior merit 
had caused them to displace the ani- 
mal product and hold the preference 
at more than double the prices of the 
latter. The production of crude pe- 
troleum in 1870 was 5,205,234 barrels, 
and in 1921 it is given as 469,639,000 
barrels in the United States, while dis- 
coveries in foreign fields practically 
unknown fifty years ago have raised 
the world’s production to about 700,- 
000,000 barrels. This country has always 
been a large exporter of refined oils, 
but for several years has been a heavy 
importer of crude from Mexico, whose 
fields, when permitted by the political 
conditions of the country to be worked, 
have yielded about 200,000,000 barrels 
a year. 

The first efforts of refiners was to 
obtain a burning oil, and the treat- 
ment of the residuum had not been 
successful in producing an altogether 
satisfactory lubricant at the time the 
natural West Virginia oils made their 
appearance. The amorphous wax in 
the distillates made low cold-test min- 
eral oils impossible, and_ therefore 
barred their use in many directions. 
The cold-pressing system invented by 
Joshua Merrill of Boston overcame this 
defect, and a few years later Mr. Mer- 
rill stated that petroleum could be 
made to furnish the best lubri- 
cants for all purposes, a prediction that 
has since been verified. Early in the 
history of low cold-test American min- 
eral oils they were introduced into 
Russia and found a ready market there. 
The mineral wax which had proved so 
much of a stumbling block in the way 
of their introduction has since shown 
itself to be so much superior to stearic 
acid from animal and vegetable oils 


was sold 


for candle making that it now practi- 
cally monopolizes that field. 


The two decades from 1870 to 1890 
witnessed a large increase in the refin- 
ing capacity of the country, with the 
industry at the same time getting into 
stronger hands.’ The day of the small 
refiner had passed before 1890. The 
aggressive policies of the Standard Oil 
Co. for twenty-five years had brought 
into its hands a large number of com- 
peting plants which had either shown 
themselves capable of facing its com- 
petition successfully or else were will- 
ing to give up the struggle with such 
salvage as they could make, and the 
newer competition entering the field 
was equipped financially and in mental 
ability to stay. This has also been true 
of the concerns which have been 
brought into the business by the devel- 
opment of new fields of crude produc- 
tion, and today the competing forces 
are more evenly matched than they 
were prior to 1900. Much criticism of 
the Standard Oil Co.’s method has ap- 
peared in the columns of the Reporter 
from its very start, as well as in other 
publications and in the courts and 
legislatures, but whether this has been 
deserved or not it cannot be doubted 
that the existence and growth of that 
company has not been without benefit 
to the whole world. Its financial and 
mental resources have done more to 
develop this great industry in a way 
that has benefited all mankind than 
could ever have been accomplished by 
equal resources under divided individ- 
ual management. 

The shifting sources of production 
have brought their problems to the re- 
finer in the varying characteristics of 
the crude from different fields. West 
Virginia and Kentucky fields were de- 
veloped to a considerable extent in 
1865-67, and their product was unlike 
that of the Pennsylvania fields. As the 
latter began to decline the adjacent 
territory in New York and Ohio was 
developed, but the Ohio crude required 
quite different handling from that with 
which refiners were then familiar. Cal- 
ifornia had already begun to show 
promise of rich fields, and during the 
last decade of the century there were 
rich developments in Texas as well as 
in other Gulf States and the mid-con- 
tinent field, Oklahoma being at one 
time the largest producer and running 
now a close race with California. 

Added to problem of how to 
handle the crude oils to the 
best advantage come that of 
how to meet changing and 
unequal demand for the various 
refined products, the most notable of 
which has been the increased de- 
mand for gasoline for motor fuel. Ina 
paper read by Van H. Manning before 
the American Petroleum Institute in 
December, 1921, the author gives some 
interesting statistics showing how 
great have been the requirements for 
this purpose. This outlet became of 
relative importance about 1904, and 
in that year the production of gasoline 
was 10.3 per cent. of the crude refined 
or 4.33 gallons to 42 gallons of crude. 
Five years later it had increased to 
4.49; in 1914 to 7.43 and in 1919 to 8.69. 
During that period the crude oil pro- 
dr-et.:on increased 1.42 and the gasoline 
5.04 per cent. The increase in the 
quantity of oil refined was over 400 per 
cent., while the straight-run gasoline 
increased 9.08 per cent. This was ac- 
complished by changed refining proc- 
esses, chiefly that of Dr. William H. 
Burton, president of the Standard Oil 
Co. of Indiana, whose cracking proc- 
ess won for him the Perkin medal by 
the Society of Chemical Industry, and 
whose contributions to the chemistry 
of petroleum industry have been nu- 
merous and of the highest value. The 
process of extracting gasoline from 
natural gas by compression is another 
important invention which has been 
the outgrowth of necessity, and in 1919 
afforded nearly 20 per cent. of the en- 
tire production of gasoline. The coin- 
cident improvement of internal com- 
bustion engines has permitted the use 
of gasoline of low volatility, and but 
for this the new sources of gasoline 
would have failed to furnish an entirely 
satisfactory product. 

Important changes have also 0oc- 
curred in the marketing of petroleum 
products, due to the establishment by 
refiners of storage tanks and tank 
wagons at local points, including many 
towns too small to warrant an inde- 
pendent jobber in providing such facil- 
ities for prompt distribution. In some 
cases the tank wagon is operated by 
dealers, but with the demand for gaso- 
line from garages along city streets 
and highways, tank wagons have en- 
abled refiners to effectively supplement 
the national and local advertising that 
has become a feature of the!r business 
during the last ten years, intended to 
strengthen the hold of their individual 
trade-marks upon the consuming 
public. 
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OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


Past and Present Output of Lead Pigments 


The per capita consumption of 


White lead, or paint of any kind for 
that matter, was not large in the 
colonial days in America, Had the 
“Save the Surface” propaganda been 
launched three centuries earlier, it is 
probable that the inherent thrift of 
the first settlers in New England 
would have overcome their religious 
Scruples concerning the pomps and 
Vanities, and caused them to use it to 
Save their property, even if it jeopar- 
dized the safety of their souls. It is 
recorded that in 1639 the Rev. Thomas 
Allen, of Charlestown, Mass., was 
“called to account” for having paint 
in his house, but he pleaded an alibi 
and said the paint had been applied 
by a former owner of the premises, 
adding that he personally did not ap- 
prove of paint. 

3efore the last century was ush- 
ered in, however, the Puritan spirit 
had yielded to the aesthetic, or 
thrifty, and white lead was used in 
considerable quantities in the United 
States, but was all imported from 
England. About the year 1800 the 
manufacture of white lead was un- 
dertaken in this country by the an- 
cestors of the present house of Weth- 
erill & Bro., and in 1808 its manufac- 
ture was begun by the Harrisons of 
that city. In 1810 the production of 
white lead and oxide at Philadelphia 
is stated to have been about 500 tons, 
the imports at that time amounting 
to 1,150 tons. It is recorded that the 
manufacturers petitioned Congress to 
make pig lead free and increase the 
duty on pigments, but their petition 
does not appear to have received fa- 
vorable consideration. 

However, the industry seems to 
have prospered, and two plants were 
established at Pittsburgh in 1810, al- 
though one of them only lasted a year 
or two. Another plant was built at 
Philadelphia in 1810, and there were 
some quick-process ventures’. there 
during the next ten years. The first 
plant at Cincinnati was opened in 
1815, and the first at New York began 
about 1820 with a quick-process, which 
it discarded a few years later for the 
old Dutch method. 

Works were established in Massa- 
chusetts in 1824 and 1826, and in 1830 
eight manufacturers east of the Alle- 
ghenies entered into a price agree- 
ment of 8 cents for dry white lead and 
9 cents in oil, 6 cents for ordinary red 
lead and 7% cents for glass makers’ 
red lead. The terms were 6 months 
net for amounts of less than $300, 1 
per cent. for $300 to $500, 2 per cent. 
for $500 to $800, and 3 per cent. for 
$800 or over. This agreement carried 
a $2,000 forfeit, but this was before 
the days of anti-price-fixing lezisla- 
tion. In 1837 there were eight fac- 
tories in the West, but their aggre- 
gate production did not exceed 1,000 
tons. From 1840 to 1850 there was a 
rapid development of the industry 
both East and West, although the in- 
dividual plants remained small, and 
the tofal production in 1860 was es- 
timated at 15,000 tons. In the next 
ten years, however, it increased con- 
siderably under the stimulus of 3 
cents a pound duty, and by 1880 the 
production was estimated at 50,000 
tons. 

Productive capacity had so far ex- 
ceeded consumption during the next 
decade that the “trust” idea, which 
was becoming popular in overcrowded 
industries, found lodgment in the 
brain of a New York corroder who 
was finding the competition too keen 
for comfort or profit, and he set him- 
self to the task of bringing the cor- 
roders together. He succeeded to the 
extent of getting a good working ma- 
jority of them into an organization 


known as “The Lead Trust,” which, 
after the manner of most similar or- 
ganizations of that date, was heavily 
overcapitalized. Although working well 
industrially, the capitalization was too 
heavy to permit of its making a satis- 
factory financial showing, and new in- 
terests bought in and made a complete 
reorganization in 1891 under the name 
of the National Lead Co., their first 
step being to cut the capitalization 
one-half. Further accessions to their 
plants were made from time to time 
and the company, under management 
governed by regard for the interests of 
the public and the stockholders, rather 
than those of stock speculators, has 
found its place among the sound in- 
dustrial corporations of the country. 
Its manufacturing capacity has in- 
creased and several new plants have 
been added to the outside interests in 
the meantime, so that at present the 
capacity of the country is estimated at 
fully four times what it was 50 years 
ago, and the consumption has increased 
in like ratio. 

The years 1920 and 1921 taxed the 
capacity of most of the lead works, 
last year showing a volume of business 
in white lead which has never been 
equaled, 

The competition of other white pig- 
ments has been keen in some of the 
natural outlets. Basic lead sulphate, a 
white pigment made by sublimation of 
the ores, first brought out in 1869, and 
having an average chemical composi- 
tion of about 78 per cent. lead sul- 
phate, 16 per cent. lead oxide and 6 per 
cent. zinc oxide, has been largely sub- 
stituted for carbonate in mixed paint 
formulas, although the two are gener- 
ally used in combination. A blue basic 
sulphate also produced in the same 
way has displaced the white pigments 
to a considerable extent in the manu- 
facture of rubber goods, and has also 
been adopted by builders of steel 
structures, especially oil tanks, and 
preservative paint, in place of red lead. 

Lithopone is one of the newer pig- 
ments for which the last twenty years 
have developed large consumption, es- 
pecially in flat paints for inside use. 
Leaded zincs, made by sublimation 
from ores containing as high as 25 or 
30 per cent. of lead, 65 or 70 per cent. 
zinc, have also come into use in mixed 
paints in competition with the pure 
lead carbonate and pure zinc oxide. 

Efforts by competing interests or by 
welfare workers have been made peri- 
odically and more or less energetically 
to emphasize the dangers to health in 
the use of white lead, and restrictive 
legislation has been proposed, but in 
spite of it all the popularity of the pig- 
ment continues, doubtless for the rea- 
son that no satisfactory substitute for 
it in the channels into which it enters 
principally has ever been found. 

While the lead oxides cannot reach 
such a tonnage as the carbonate has 
attained, the growth of their produc- 
tion in this country since the industry 
was first started, has been very large. 
Their outlet continues to be the larger 
industries, and at present is for pur- 
poses unknown fifty years ago—that is 
to say, the manufacture of rubber tires 
and electric storage batteries. The in- 
crease in the output over that of 1871 
probably is as great in percentage as 
that in white lead. Methods of manu- 
facture have been changed in respect 
to the construction of furnaces, but 
both here and in Europe there are 
works which show little variation from 
those of a half century ago, The aver- 
age quality of the product used today 
is higher than that of the earlier period, 
some of the consuming industries being 
more exacting in their specifications as 
to the degree of oxidation and the pres- 
ence of metallic lead and impurities. 


The History of Naval Stores 


turpentine alone were shipped from 


When the first issue of the Reporter 
appeared in 1871, Savannah and Jack- 
sonville, which now make the prices 
of turpentine and rosin for the mar- 
kets of New York and other sections 
of the north, had not yet attained any- 
thing like the commanding positions 
which they know hold in the naval 
stores trade of the United States. Wil- 
mington, in the “Old North State,” as 
North Carolina was commonly termed 
in the earlier days of the industry, had 
the distinction of being the leading 
market for naval stores in America 
and one of the greatest shipping ports 
in the world, a claim which it held 
unchallenged for many years prior and 
subsequent to 1871. Savannah was 
forging ahead at that period, but it 
was not until the industry in North 
Carolina, owing to the destruction of 
its vast pine forests, was on the wane, 
that trade in naval stores at the ports 
of Georgia, South Carolina, Florida, 
Alabama and other Gulf States began 
to assume real importance or anything 
approaching it. 

As early as 1800, Wilmington had 
become one of the world’s principal 
ports for the handling of naval stores. 
In 1804 mora than 75,000 barrels of 


there. Packets were then making reg- 
ular trips between Wilmington and 
New York, and the importance of the 
former as a naval stores port was 
growing rapidly. Soon after 1850 the 
quantity of naval stores handled at 
Wilmington was considerably in excess 
of half a million barrels annually and 
about twenty-five years later it 
amounted to about a million barrels. 
With the cost of raw material and 
labor cheap, the prices received by 
producers of naval stores in the early 
days of the industry were very profit- 
able. The records of the Wilmington 
market show some interesting price 
variations. In the early part of 1846, 
tar sold at $1.30 and rosin at 85 cents 
per barrel. In the same year turpen- 
tine was recorded at 37 cents per 
gallon, while two years later it was 
down to 28 cents. In 18638, turpentine 
sold as high as $4.50 per gallon. That 
was during the Civil War, but in 1870, 
it was down to 35% cents; ir 1872 it 
had averaged to 57 cents; in 1877 it 
was back to 37% cents, and in 1884 to 
29% cents. 

The consumption of naval stores in 
various industries in this country in- 
creased rapidly after 1870 and ship- 
ments to foreign countriem also grew 


steadily. The effects were noticeable 
before many years in decreased pro- 
duction in North Carolina as its pine 
forests began to disappear. The im- 
portance of Wilmington as a naval 
stores shipping port gradually de- 
clined. Its receipts of turpentine and 
rosin fell to 207,284 barrels, in 1900 to 
106,178 in 1903 and to 20,736 barrels in 
1913. In more recent years the receipts 
at the port have been so small that sta- 
tistical records have been discontinued. 

With the decline of the industry in 
North Carolina, the States to the south 
of it made more rapid progress, and 
the markets of Georgia and Florida 
became increasingly important. In 
1875 Savannah had attained a position 
of such importance in the trade that 
the newspapers commenced to publish 
the daily receipts of turpentine, rosin, 
ete., at that port. In an article de- 
scribing Savannah as a naval stores 
market from 1875 to 1920, written by 
Thomas Gamble, editor of the Weekly 
Naval Stores Review, Savannah, which 
appeared in “Naval Stores: History 
Production, Distribution and Consump- 
tion,” the author says that no other 
port has ever acquired or can hope to 
acquire the pre-eminence that Savan- 
nah obtained as to receipts forty years 
ago and easily maintained for thirty- 
five years, that no other naval stores 
port likewise can hope to have and to 
hold the premiership as the market on 
which the eyes of the world center 
when naval stores prices are under 
consideration. For the year 1875-76, 
the first season in which a record of 
the receipts was kept, the arrivals at 
Savannah were 10,348 barrels of tur- 
pentine and 53,060 barrels of rosin, a 
total of 63,048 packages. With the 
forests of the Carolinas rapidly dis- 
appearing, the naval stores industry in 
Georgia Made great strides forward. 
New railroad lines were built which 
brought naval stores from the woods 
to Savannah in ever increasing quan- 
tities. In the season of 1882-83 the 
receipts of naval stores at the port 
amounted to no less than 697,165 
packages. 


In the season of 1891-92 the receipts 
at Savannah amounted to more than 
1,100,000 packages, and the day on 
which the 1,000,000 package record was 
reached, a flag which bore those figures 
was hoisted above the building which 
the Savannah Board of Trade occupied 
and the event was also celebrated by 
the opening of bottles of champagne. 
The industry in Georgia continued to 
grow and in the season of 1896-97 
the receipts at the port amounted to 
1,640,495 barrels, having an estimated 
market value of $10,000,000. That 
season proved to be the greatest in 
the history of the port and it is believed 
that the record will never be exceeded 
in the future history of this or any 
other country. The enormous move- 
ment to the port of Savannah made 
necessary the construction of great 
warehouses, sheds and yards for the 
storage of these stocks which frequent- 
ly amounted to from 35,000 to 40,000 
barrels of turpentine and 150,000 to 
200,000 barrels of rosin. The statistics 
show that on Aug. 2, 1894, the stock 
of turpentine reached the high record 
of 63,255 barrels while on January 18, 
1897, the stock of rosin was 281,055 
barrels. A decline in the industry in 
Georgia commenced soon after the rec- 
ord year, for receipts at Savannah in 
1896-97, owing to the inroads upon pine 
forests, and the movement to the port 
gradually decreased, the arrivals fall- 
ing in 1904-05 to 793,148 barrels of 
turpentine and rosin. In 1908-09 the 
receipts at the port ran up to 1,072,943, 
after which there was another decline 
to 233,851 barrels in 1918-19 or the 
smallest receipts for any season since 
1879-80. 


A record of turpentine prices at 
Savannah covering a period of 37 years 
from 1883-84 to 1919-20 shows that the 
highest price during that period was 
$2.30 per gallon in 1919-20 and the low- 
est, 23 cents, in 1893-94. The Savannah 
prices are made by the Quotations 
Committee of the Naval Stores Depart- 
ment of the Savannah Board of Trade. 
This committee is composed of three 
factors and three brokers or exporters 
who hold office for terms ranging from 
two to six months, 


The importance attained by Jackson- 
ville as a naval stores port has been a 
development of comparatively recent 
years. The official market is held at 3 
p. m. each day when bids are received 
and quotations’ established. These 
prices have for a number of years past 
been printed in the newspapers, The 
record season for the port was in 1916- 
17 when the arrivals were 148,119 bar- 
rels of turpentine and 506,389 barrels 
of rosin, or a total of 654,508 packages. 
The growth of Jacksonville as a ship- 
ping port has been followed by the 
construction of greatly increased facili- 
ties for the handling of naval stores. 
Many important houses having head- 
quarters in Savannah for many years 
have established branches in Jackson- 
ville and the harbor has recently been 
deepened so that large merchant ships 
engaged in the naval stores trade can 
now enter the port. 

The crest of production having been 
passed in Florida, as revealed in the 
decline in the arrivals at the port of 
Jacksonville, the question of future 
supplies of naval stores is being dis- 
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cussed with increasing interest. Out- 
side of the industry itself comparatively 
few people seem to realize the extent 
to which these products are consumed. 
New uses are apparently being discov- 
ered for both turpentine and rosin 
which make new sources of supply im- 
perative. The extensive forests of 
Douglas firs which exist in the Pacific 
coast States seem to hold out the 
promise of new and abundant supplies 
before many years have passed, though 
it is pointed out that development work 
in that region will be attended with 
more serious obstacles than in the case 
of the old sources of supply. It is hoped 
that the lesson which has been learned 
at the South will not be lost on the 
forests remaining there or in new fields, 
and that methods of tapping which de- 
stroy the life of the trees will no longer 
be tolerated, nor the saw mill be per- 
mitted to follow closely in the wake of 
the still, 

Exports of naval stores from the 
United States since 1871 have shown 
an enormous increase. In that year 
our shipments abroad amounted to only 
49,071 barrels of turpentine and 286,697 
barrels of rosin, with a combined value 
of $2,610,159. The record year for ex- 
ports was in 1901 when 404,817 barrels 
of turpentine and 1,579,656 barrels of 
rosin were shipped, the combined value 
being ,$12,457,486. Since that year our 
exports have been smaller, but the 
value has increased sharply, the value 
of the shipments of turpentine and 
rosin in 1919 being close to $31,000,000. 
The following table shows the exports 
of turpentine and rosin from the United 
States since 1871:— 


-——Barrels———_, 
Turpentine. Rosin. 

49,071 286,697 
--- 89,968 387,928 
473,291 
520,431 
526,015 
461,583 
504,034 
583,622 
623,177 
582,593 
573,278 
647,367 
754,463 
865,318 
710,810 
633,674 
764,407 
835,696 
795,322 
896,771 
1,002,541 
1,092,120 
1,153,268 
1,107,752 
1,042,941 
1,216,875 
1,360,300 
1,235,474 
1,435,400 
1,326,706 
1,579,656 
1,420,140 
1,342,639 
1,447,660 
1,293,750 
1,389,510 
1,476,243 
1,456,630 
1,111,336 
1,270,830 
1,352,646 
1,361,554 
1,458,837 
979,160 
774,386 
1,031,712 
836,300 
436,255 
677,892 
1,160,385 
858,681 


Value. 

$2,610,159 
5,778,271 
6,299,382 
5,865,364 
4,698,963 
3,860,691 
4,659,017 
4,662,888 
4,264,814 
4,506,334 
4,944,142 
7,038,837 
7,434,361 
6,794,574 
4,880,489 
4,774,868 
5,791,531 
5,854,058 
5,897,947 
7,353,304 
8,135,339 
7,919,180 
7,226,803 
6,723,141 
7,249,257 
8,765,550 
9,135,714 
9,070,058 
9,842,000 
12,350,280 
12,457,480 
11,633,352 
12,831,520 
16,068,020 
15,971,185 
* 20,737,240 
22,147,311 
17,962,770 
15,991,378 
22,301,253 
27,245,256 
25,748,580 
21,720,783 
13,256,733 
11,411,860 
15,922,308 
13,728,498 
9,827,785 
30,882,204 
34,093,655 
9,995,214 


«ee ee 135,681 
oceeee11,992 


-135,938 
«+ 152,671 
-151,517 


162,730 

- 197,347 
226,014 
-179,744 


(213.442 
170,895 


*Eleven months. 


In the New York market for naval 
stores a very noticeable feeling of 
optimism regarding the future has pre- 
vailed since the opening of 1922. Some 
old and experienced members of the 
trade are firmly of the belief that the 
outlook was seldom if ever more en- 
couraging. Liquidation has been pro- 
ceeding steadily for many months in 
all branches of trade and industry, the 
widespread inflation growing out of the 
world war has largely disappeared and 
the idea of many is that the country is 
on the threshold of better times, in 
which the naval stores trade is certain 
sooner or later to participate. 


When There Were No Phones 


The Reporter ante-dates the tele- 
phone by about four years. It was in 
1875 that Alexander Graham Bell, in a 
Boston attic, made the first telephone 
—a crude, box-like affair about or 
much like the desk or wall apparatus 
of today as a stage coach is like an 
airplane. A good many years elapsed 
before the new contrivance came into 
general use. Now, in this city alone 
there are nearly a million telephones 
in operation, more than a hundred 
central offices being required to serve 
their users. In cases in which, fifty 
years ago, men met at “exchanges” to 
discuss big business deals, they now, 
in many instances, use the telephone. 

As early as January, 1884, the Re- 
porter published its telephone number 
alongside its street address at the 
head of its editorial columns. 
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OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


The Manufacture of Bichromates, Then 
and Now 


The of William 
Glenn, a former superintendent of the 
Baltimore Chrome Works, Professor M. 
C. Lamb, F. C. S., and the Mutual 
Chemical Co. of America, afford an in- 
and not unromantic history 
of the Bichromate industry in the 
I'nited States. 

In the summer of 1827, Isaac Tyson, 
Jr., saw in the Belaire market at Balti- 
more, a cart containing a cider barrel 
held from rolling about by means of 
some heavy black stones. These stones 
were chromic iron, and the knowledge 
necessary to identify them was at that 
time peculiar, perhaps, to the single 
American who saw them. He had made 
a study of them in their first-known 
American locality, that of the Bare 
Hills, near his father’s residence then 
six miles north of Baltimore. 

These stones which were used to 
steady the cider barrel had been taken 
from the surface of a farm in Har- 
ford county near Baltimore. Of this 
farm, Mr. Tyson very promptly ob- 
tained possession. 

The ore which lay upon the surface 
was carefully collected and carted to 
a building which stood beside the Back 
Basin, on what is now Caroline street, 
Baltimore, and from there shipped to 
Liverpool, and finally, to Glasgow, 
where, together with other chemicals, 
potassium bichromate was produced. 

In 1828, Mr. Tyson saw on another 
farm, in Lancaster County, Pennsyl- 
vania, a group of stones of chromic iron 
which far exceeded in quantity that 
which lay upon the surface of his 
Reed mine. He at once leased the ore- 
right of the farm, and acquired the fee- 
simple in 1832. This was called the 
Wood Mine and became the greatest 
producer of chrome ore this country has 
ever known. 

The owner of this chromium territory 
came to believe that he could not in- 
definitely enjoy his monopoly, and that 
other regions would be found which 
were rich as his own, and that ‘he 
would not be able to control the whole 
of them. He felt there would grow up 
a competition which would depreciate 
the value of his ores, and restrict the 
volume of their sale. It was for this 
reason that he established a factory in 
1845 for the consumption of the surplus 
of his own ores, on land lying on the 
Back Basin, near his chrome-ore depot 
in Baltimore. 

This factory, which was the first bi- 
chromate works in the United States 
is now one of the important factories 
of the Mutual Chemical Co. of America. 
It has been remodeled and enlarged 
from time to time, and is now modern 
in all details. It always has been the 
largest bichromate factory in this coun- 
try, and for many years the only do- 
mestic factory manufacturing bichro- 
mates. 

In connection with the mention of the 
Baltimore factory, it is interesting to 
note the following extract: Page 122 of 
a quarto volume prepared for the State 
of Maryland, by ‘““Members of the Johns 
Hopkins University and Others.” 

“Among the first steps of Isaac Tyson, 
Jr., was to apply, in 1846, to Yale College 
for a chemist for his chrome works. In 
response, a young man named W. P. 
Blake, who was then a student in the 
chemical laboratory, was sent. 

“Mr. (now professor) Blake was the 
first chemist to be employed in technology 
upon this continent; while the Baltimore 
chrome works were the first to appreciate 
the value of chemistry.” 

This fact has undoubtedly had great 
influence on the attention which has 
always been placed on the quality 
of the products of this works and also 
the other works of the Mutual Chemical 
Co. of America. 

In the early years of the operation 
of this factory, only bichromate of 
potash was manufactured, as it was not 
until] about year 1885 that bichromate 
of soda was manufactured commercially. 

In the year 1895 the Jersey City 
factory of the company was built for 
the manufacture of prussiate of potash, 
but the manufacture of both bichro- 
mate of soda and bichromate of potash 
was begun simultaneously in this fac- 
tory in the year 1897. Like the Balti- 
more works the Jersey City plant has 
been enlarged and rebuilt from time to 
time to keep pace with the growing de- 
mand for the company’s products, and 
it is now modern in all details. 

Although the cider barrel on the cart 
in Baltimore was originally instrument- 
al in starting the bichromate industry 
in this country by calling attention to 
the chrome ore deposits near Baltimore, 
the industry has outgrown the produc- 
tion of these deposits, and has to de- 
pend on chrome ores from other parts 
of the world. For a great many years 
both the Baltimore factory and the 
Jersey City factory have supplied the 
bulk of their chrome ore requirements 
from the island of New Caledonia, 
which is approximately 10,000 miles 
from Baltimore by way of the Panama 
Canal. The island of New Caledonia is 
mountainous and the topography the 
roughest imaginable, as the mountains 
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rise abruptly from the sea and there 
are few places where the shores give 
place to low lands suitable for agricul- 
ture. Although the island has approx- 
imately an area of 6,235 square miles, 
the total population in 1911 was only 
about fifty thousand of which about 
twenty-five per cent. are white people 
and the balance native Kanakas, Asi- 
atics and convicts. ‘There are no rail- 
roads and only a few wagon roads; 
travel about the island is done by water. 
The traveling in the interior is either 
on horseback, or foot, over the native 
trails or paths. The climate is tropical 
to sub-tropical and it is usual to have 
120 to 200 inches of rain annually at 
Yate, which is situated on the East 
Coast, while at Noumea, which is on 
the West Coast, droughts are not un- 
known. The hurricane season is De- 
cember to March, and the storms are 
known to occur as late as April. 


The chrome mines of which the Tie- 
baghi is the most famous, are situated 
at elevations of 1,000 to 2,000 feet above 
the sea, on mountains with very steep 
slopes. The ores are brought down by 
aerial cableways and these are usually 
supplemented by narrow-gauge _ rail- 
ways, with locomotives or horses to 
transport the ore to the seabeach. Here 
it is accumulated in stock piles ready 
for loading. The anchorages are usu- 
ally some distance out and in all cases 
except at Noumea, the ore is loaded 
by lighters. 

It is from the harbor of Pagoumene 
situated on the West Coast that the 
company has secured its principal sup- 
ply of chrome ore. 

During the world war the government 
decided on a color of khaki and olive 
drab for the uniform of its soldiers, on 
account of the low visibility, and this 
color required the use of enormous 
quantities of bichromates ‘The soldiers 
also required special shoes, and this in 
turn made another large demand for 
bicromates, as practically all of the 
upper leathers are tanned by the 
chrome process. In order to meet the 
extra demands caused by this emerz- 
ency, the company increased the ca- 
pacity of its Baltimore factory, at the 
same time maintaining its usual high 
standard of quality and uniformity. 

As the principal source of supply of 
chrome ore is at New Caledonia, it is 
usually imported in cargo lots of be- 
tween five and ten thousand tons each. 
Ships naturally were in great demand 
during the war and difficult to get. The 
company, fearing that it would not be 
able to obtain sufficient chrome ore to 
meet the demands of the government, 
purchased a chrome ore deposit in Can- 
ada. This ore, while more accessible, 
was of much lower quality than the 
New Caledonian ore, and it was, there- 
fore, necessary for the company to build 
a concentrating plant to convert the 
low grade ore into the required high- 
grade material. This mine and concen- 
trating plant were operated during the 
war, but have since been discontinued. 

For many years the Mutual Chemical 
Co. of America confined itself to the 
manufacture of bichromate of potash 
and soda, but during the last few 
years it built a sulphuric acid factory 
principally for its own needs. It also 
manufactures neutral chromate of soda, 
sulphate of soda, and a product which 
is known to the trade under the name 
of “Koreon.” ‘The latter consists main- 
ly of basic sulphate of chromium and 
is used for a one-bath tannage. 


During the early years of the bi- 
chromate industry, bichromate of potash 
was the only product manufactured, as 
it was not until 1885 that bichromate of 
soda was manufactured commercially. 
Since the time the Baltimore factory 
was started many new uses for both 
bichromate of potash and bichromate of 
soda have been found, and while the 
original principal use was in colors, 
today it is extensively employed in the 
tanning, color, textile, dyeing and chem- 
ical industries. 

It was not until about 1884 that the 
first process of chrome tanning was 
used successfully on a commercial scale 
in this country. The method consisted 
of impregnating the leather with acidi- 
fied bichromate, and _ reducing the 
chromic acid with sulphites. About 
1890, the first chrome-tanned kid leather 
which was produced in Philadelphia was 
exported from this country, and at a 
later date, calf leather also manufac- 
tured by the chrome process was 
shipped to Great Britain. 

The chocking of a cider barrel with a 
handy bit of rock, and the accidental 
discovery of that rock by a wide-awake 
young man to whom it revealed a vision, 
nearly one hundred years ago, led to 
the development of a large and influ- 
ential factor in the subsequent history 
of the chemical industry in America. 
Isaac Tyson, Jr., realized that foreign 
competition and the prejudices of con- 
sumers would strangle his enterprise 
unless met by products of the highest 
standard of purity and of a uniformity 
that could be relied on. He successfully 
met these requirements and the con- 
tinued growth of the industry under 
those who have succeeded him has 
largely been due to a rigid and per- 
sistent adherence to the ideals of its 
founder. 
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Features of Half Century in the Drug 


Trade 


A dominant feature of the wholesale 
drug business during the last 50 years 
has been the tendency—equally pro- 
nounced in other of trade—to 
reduce the number of the classes and 
numerical ratios of distributors. This 
has been accomplished partly by the 
changes in the methods of distribution, 
referred to more fully in the introduc- 
tory remarks in this issue, and part- 
ly by the consolidation of compet- 
ing interests, especially in the jobbing 
class. 


lines 


The dealer who formerly stood be- 
tween the importer and jobber, and the 
broker who served al] three classes, 
have practically been eliminated. While 
the pharmaceutical manufacturer is a 
more important factor than formerly, 
he appears in an entirely different role 
from that of the old-time dealer, and 
he has also, to some extent, supplanted 
the jobber as a connecting link be- 
tween the importer of crude drugs and 
the apothecary. He cannot, therefore, 
be regarded as an additional link in the 
chain of distributors, for he combines 
functions which have served to bring 
the producer and ultimate consumer 
of drugs closer together than they were 
a half-century ago. It is not probable 
that this closer relatonship is apparent 
in any comparison in the cost of a 
prescription today with that of fifty 
years ago, but drugs are mostly dis- 
pensed in a form quite different from 
that of the earlier period, and one 
which the apothecary would have 
found it impossible to accomplish, and 
the change has, in the main, been one 
of both economy and efficiency. 

The further reduction in the propor- 
tion of middle-men has been effected 
through the consolidation and elimina- 
tion of jobbing houses all over the 
country. Although many new concerns 
have sprung up as the centers of dis- 
tribution have changed, there has been 
a marked reduction in the number in 
the old centers, and their business has 
become more centralized. This has, 
of necessity, followed the demand from 
retailers for sources of supply from 
which he could obtain prompt serv- 
ice. 

While each branch of the drug trade 
has made noteworthy progress in the 
past fifty years, much of it must be 
attributed to laboratory investigations, 
discoveries, achievements and improve- 
ments. In fine chemicals, the leading 
discovery of commercial importance 
was that of coal tar medicinals. While 
work in coal tar had been a principal 
feature in the German chemical labora- 
tories, it was not until about 15 years 
after the Reporter was born that me- 
dicinals from this source were under- 
stood and an attempt made to produce 
them in commercial quantities. Ace- 
tanilid was discovered in 1852, but did 
not become of commercial importance 
until in the ’80s. Acetphenetidin orig- 
inated in 1887, but was not featured 
in drug reports until nearly ten years 
later. Salol was produced in German 
laboratories in 1883. 

The development of the botanicals 
has been largely on the initiative of the 
pharmacutical manufacturers These 
concerns were of very modest propor- 
tions in 1871, but they held close at 
heart a vision of usefulness which 
turned them into adventures and 
pioneers in the discovery and scientific 
use and preparation of medicinal bo- 
tanicals. In this capacity, they turned 
their resources, financial and scientific, 
toward discovery of new species of 
crude drugs, their theraputic value, the 
isolation of their essential principles, 
and finally to. their standardization. 
They ranged the world in private ex- 
peditions that tapped the South Seas, 
South America and Europe; no out- 
post of civilization was too remote or 
inaccessible for them to penetrate in 
the interests of science, especially med- 
icine. 

The herbalist 
most ancient of 
botanicals there 
ages, something 


is probably one of the 
occupations. Around 
grew up, through the 
akin to folklore, ana 
history abounds in occasions showing 
their use as curatives, according. to 
the crude, unscientific knowledge held 
at the dawn of history. When the Re- 
porter began its activity, the pharma- 
ceutical. houses were making their lab- 
oratory researches in an _ effort to 
standardize crude drugs and place them 
on a basis of scientific accuracy and 
uniformity. 
It was in 
dardized 


1879 that the 
extract was given to pharm- 
acy. Standardization first proceeded 
along the line of least resistance. It 
concerned itself with those powerful 
drugs susceptible to chemical analysis 
to determine their alkaloidal contents. 
Nux vomica, cinchona bark, bella- 
donna root and leaves, henbane and 
stramonium leaves, gelsemium and 
ipecac roots were the materials for 
pioneer study and achievement. 


first stan- 


By 1883, the successfully standardized 
preparations had grown to twenty jin 
number and the _ success achieved 
turned the investigators toward physi- 
ological assay and standardization. In 
1897, the first commercial offerings of 
products so standardized were made and 
included: ergot, Indian cannabis, stro- 
phanthus, digitalis, and convallaria, So 
successful was this work that physio- 
logical assay became almost an exact 
science. 

Chemical standardizattion on the other 
hand presented many difficulties and 
limitations, but in the early days meri- 
torious work was done in ergot, digi- 
talis, convallaria, strophanthus and can- 
nabis indica. These pioneer endeavors 
by pharmaceutical concerns has come 
rapidly to the fore within the past 
decade and at the present time, neatly 
all the important crude drugs have 
been standardized physiologically, many 
of them chemically, and the alkaloidal 
content determined. 


It was through the adventuring of 
the pioneering manufactures in the 
crude drug industry that progress was 
made. When the Reporter first went 
to the trade, jaborandi leaves, grindelia 
robusta herb, Jamaica dogwood bark, 
saw palmetto berries, pichi tops, kamala, 
areca nuts, seneca, snake, ginseng and 
mandrake roots, and Spanish saffron 
were prominent crude drugs in regular 
trade. There were others, of coursé, 
but these assumed importance. i’ 

Knowledge of medicinal plants, and 
hence increase in the number of items 
in New York drug commerce, was ma- 
terially aided by the expeditions above 
referred to. 

In 1885, one of the earliest ventures 
of this kind from the United States 
was made. Under leadership of Dr. 
Henry H. Rusby, and sent out by a 
large pharmaceutical house, an expe- 
dition set out for South America to in- 
vestigate botanical drugs and to pur- 
chase large supplies of erythroxylon 
coca. This plant was introduced into 
the United States in the early ’70s and 
a number of years prior to the discov- 
ery of the anaesthetic property of co- 
caine alkaloid by Kohler in Ger- 
many. ; 

This spirit of adventure in the name 
of science has been kept intact to the 
present day. The same Dr. Rusby just 
mentioned, has lately been in South 
America on a similar errand. He be- 
came dangerously ill and courageously 
left the expedition, and virtually alone 
treked 1,500 miles through the jungle 
to reach the coast in order that the 
company of scientists might not be 
hampered in its work by a_ sick 
man. ; 

Another early expedition—possibly 
prior to that of 1885 noted above—was 
that headed by Count Hansen, who was 
sent by an American house to e 
Fiji Islands to secure tonga bark ajd 
to arrange for a steady supply to 
shipped to the United States. a 

The growth of the criide drug bul - 
ness is indicated by the Statistics avs 3. 
able on drug grinding; In 1880 Pe 
figures were kept, but in 1890 the total 
value of grinding production was placed 
at $436,000. By 1910, this value hid 
grown to $6,000,000. In essential off. 
domestic production was valued {dt 
$631,000 in 1869 and at $1,737,000 3 
1910. 

Definite figures are not available r 
1920 as the government is still com- 
piling the Statistics. But it is safe to 
assert that the ratio of expansion in 
the drug market, as shown in the above 
figures, has been not only maintained 
but unquestionably has been exceeded 
in the ten years from 1910 to 1920. 

Coincident with the expansion of these 
branches of the drug trade, was the 
growth of the fine chemical industry 
in the United States. In 1880, the do- 
mestic production of fine chemicals was 
valued at $1,000,000, while in 1910, this 
value had inceased to about $29,000,000. 

During the fifty years the items in 
the drug market became rather well de- 
fined within two groups—the specula- 
tive and the more or less steady. Even 
in the very early years, the specula- 
tive group included opium and its de- 
rivatives, quinine and camphor. From 
time to time this group was expanded 
or contracted, but these materials re- 
mained its backbone. At present, 
quinine, menthol and camphor remain 
active among speculative interests, but 
the narcotics have been eliminated. 

While wild speculation followed the 
breaking out of the war, and continued 
until well after the armistice had 
put an end to hostilities, the 
tendency of prices on all drugs, 
as shown by the tables of highest and 
lowest by ten-year periods since 1871, 
which appear in the following pages, 
has not been in any one direction. 
Quinine is perhaps as strking an exam- 
ple of declining values, due to the in- 
creased cultivation and larger yield of 
bark, as is shown by any drug, but it 
has fluctuated in common wth others, 
and especially during the last four 
years has felt the effect of the war 
which so largely disturbed values 
throughout the drug list. Prior to 
that period the fluctuations in values 
on all drugs were without any con- 
trolling tendency, but were the result 
of varying condftions of supply and 
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demand, and the influence of the alka- 
loidal preparations and the synthetic 
drugs, both of which are the develop- 
ment of the half-century, and chiefly 
of the last three decades. The price 
of quinine in 1870 was $2.50 per ounce. 
The fluctuations from that time until 
the removal of the duty in 1885 were 
not wide, but the tendency was down- 
ward, and in 1911 the lowest point, 14c. 
per ounce, was reached. During the 
war, and since it closed, 70c. has been 
the top price, and this was reached 
in 1920. 

Opium has always been a speculative 
article, and its fluctuations have been 
due chiefly to the relations of supply 
and demand, but with occasional spec- 
ulative manipulations which have set 
national laws at defiance. The latter 
have always won out in the end, how- 
ever, and there are many grades of 
speculators, ranging from bankers to 
apothecaries, who have ventured into 
opium to their everlasting sorrow. 
When the United States became re- 
sponsible for the Phillipine Islands, at 
the conclusion of the Spanish-American 
war, the government soon was aware 
that something would have to be done 
about the narcotic evil in its new pos- 
sesion. Further knowledge revealed 
the ramifications of this problem 
througout the Far East and eventually 
led to a gathering of the nations at 
Shanghai in 1909 to formulate plans 
for combating the traffic. 


Little of immediate effect was done 
at Shanghai. A series of resolutions 
were passed, the burden of which was 
to urge the nations to pass laws to con- 
trol the evil. This conference resulted 
in a meeting at the Hague in July, 
1913 when the International Opium 
Congress met achieve something 
definite the of international 
action. 

The delegates were official represent- 
atives of their respective nations and 
the meeting produced a _ convention 
definitely committing the countries in 
conference to enactment of control 
legislation, this convention to become 
effective when confirmed by the various 
governments. 

Confirmation was interrupted by the 
world war, but the Treaty of Versailles 
contained a clause which effectively 
committed the signatory nations to the 
needed reform legislation and regula- 
tions. 

On February 9, 1909, the Congress of 
the United States passed an act to pro- 
hibit the importation and use of opium 
for other than medicinal purposes. This 
was but the first step. The Harrison 
Act passed January 17, 1914, was by 
far the most important and effective 
legislation ever enacted in the field of 
narcotic control as it made convictions 
possible by making narcotic ocntrol a 
revenue matter through a system of 
revenue charges. Subsequently this act 
was amended several times; in each 
instance control of the traffic was 
strengthened. 

Such in brief is the history of nar- 
cotie control by Federal legislation. It 
was supplemented by many State laws. 
Now comes the action which removed 
narcotics entirely from the speculative 
class. Early in 1920, the Treasury De- 
partment issued narcotic regulation 
which prohibited all exportation of nar- 
eotics after February 19, 1920, except 
under specific conditions and regula- 
tions This order was suspended on pe- 
tition of the narcotic interests, but went 
into full effect on May 1, 1920. The 
ban on export sounded the end of all 
speculation as the regulations sur- 
rounding the exportation were so tight 
and so difficult of evasion that specu- 
lative possibilities were eliminated The 
history of international narcotic con- 
trol is one of the leading chapters of 
achievement in drugs during the past 
fifty years. The stringent governmental 
regulations put an end to open specula- 
tion in opium, and at the same time 
sent the price in all the markets of the 
world so high as to rob the gum of 
any commercial attractiveness it pre- 
viously had. In 1871 the price was $4 
per pound, in 1891 it was $1.80, and in 
1918 it reached $30. Subsequent prices 
have been on a more reasonable line, 
but it still is on a basis that restricts 
traffic as effectively as the law does. 
The alkaloids have followed closely 
fluctuations in the gum. 

Glycerine has had 
course since 1871. At that time it 
was quoted at 80c. for C. P. In 1901 
it was 11%c. The utilization of soap 
liquors as a source of crude glycerine, 
which began in the 80's and had its 
great development in the next ten 
years, was largely responsible for the 
decline, as the production at times be- 
came excessive. 

Until the war period fluctuations in 
crude drugs were without any unvary- 
ing tendency, and were chiefly the 
result of changing conditions in the 
world’s markets. As soon as the war 
started, conditions of gathering, trans- 
porting and marketing, as well as of 
demand, were completely upset and 
prices were obtained which had no 
relaton to actual values. On many 
lines of natural drugs they are still 
altogether abnormal, though the ten- 
dency on most of them is toward 
deflation. 

Our comparative prices given else- 
where are an interesting study, both 
as to the fluctuations and the extended 
list of alkaloidal and synthetic drugs 
which were unknown a half-century 


ago. 


to 
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OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


Comprehensive Statistics of Lead and Zinc 
Production 


The mine and smelter output of lead 
in the United States in 1921 each fell 
off about 20 per cent. and the mine and 
smelter output of zine each declined 
nearly 60 per cent., according to a 
statement by C. E. Siebenthal and A. 
Stoll, of the United States Geological 
Survey, Department of the _ Interior, 
compiled from reports and estimates 
by producers and others. 

The output of soft lead by mines of 
the Mississippi Valley was about 231,- 
000 short tons, and that of argentifer- 
ous lead by mines of the Western 
States was about 170,000 tons, a total 
of 401,000 tons. The corresponding 
figures for 1920 are 251,816 tons from 
the Mississippi Valley (including the 
small output of the Eastern States) 
and 259,070 tons from the Western 
States, a total of 512,865 tons. South- 
eastern Missouri made the largest out- 
put and was the only district to make 
a gain. Its output was 178,000 tons, 
as compared with 161,258 tons in 1920. 
The Coeur dAlene district of Idaho 
came next, with about 96,000 tons as 
against 118,105 tons in 1920. Utah 
made an output of about 45,000 tons, 
a decrease from 70,419 tons in 1920. 
The imports of lead in ore were about 
7,000 tons, furnished chiefly by Can- 
ada, Mexico, and South America and 
those of lead in buillon were about 
41,000 tons, almost wholly from Mex- 
ico, as compared with a total of 62,796 
tone in 1920. The lead content of lead 
ore in bonded warehouses on Novem- 
ber 30 was 7,648 tons and of base 
bullion 16,207 tons, as against 16,462 
and 34,758 tons, respectively, in 1920. 
Part of this lead, however, May have 
been smelted or refined but not ship- 
ped and thus may be included in smel- 
ter stocks. 

The recoverable zinc content of ore 
mined in 1920 was about 250,000 tons, 
as compared with 584,772 tons in 1920 
and 549,242 tons in 1919. The output 
of the Eastern States was about 68,000 
tons, that of the Central States about 
168,000 tons, and that of the Western 
States about 14,000 tons, as compared 
with 102,242,337,652, and 144,878 tons, 
respectively, in 1920. The loss in out- 
put of the Eastern States was one- 
third, that of the Central States one- 
half, and that of the Western States 
over nine-tenths. The Upper Missis- 
sippi Valley region is credited with an 
output of about 4,000 tons and the 
Joplin district with an output of about 
164,000 tons. Oklahoma made the 
largest output, about 116,000 tons, twice 
as large as that of any other State. 
In 1921 Montana (the Butte district 
almost wholly) apparently produced 
about 11,000 tons, as compared with 
91,906 tons in that district in 1920. 

The imports of zine in ore decreased 
from 22,487 tons in 1920 to about 2,700 
tons in 1921, most of which was im- 
ported from Mexico. The zine con- 
tent of zine ore in bonded warehouses 
on November 30 was 14,292 tons, as 
compared with 25,650 tons at the end 
of 1920. Some of this ore may have 
been smelted but not shipped and 
thus may be included in smelter 
stocks, 

Early in January zine concentrates 
containing 60 per cent. of zinc were 
selling in the Joplin district at $28 a 
ton, having dropped from $60 a ton at 
the beginning of 1920. Late in August 
it reached bottom at $20 a ton, Through 
the last quarter of the year there was 
a considerable improvement in price 
and at the end of the year concen- 
trates were selling at $28 to $30 a ton. 

Pigments made in 1920 contained 
110,695 tons of zinc, and the output 
of pigments in 1921 was probably not 
greatly below that of 1920. Apparently 
smelter stocks of concentrates were 
depleted in 1921. 

. 


primary domestic 
desilverized lead in 1921 was about 
190,000 short tons, of soft lead about 
145,000 tons, and of desilverized soft 
lead about 55,00C tons, making a total 
output from domestic ores of about 
390,000 tons of refined lead, as com- 
pared with 476,849 tons in 1920, which 
was made up of 220,327 tons of desil- 
verized lead, 189,854 tons of soft lead, 
and 66,668 tons of desilverized soft 
.ead. The output of lead smelted and 
refined from foreign ore and bullion 
was about 50,000 tons, as compared 
with 52,808 tons in 1920. The total 
lead smelted or refined in the United 
States was thus about 440,000 tons, 
as compared with 529,657 tons in 
1920. The output of antimonial lead 
was about 8,000 tons, as against 12,535 
tons in 1920. The exports of lead of 
foreign origin were about 33,000 tons 
and of lead of domestic origin about 
700, as compared with 23,538 tons and 
2,730 tons, respectively, in 1920, an 
increase of about 7,000 tons in the total 
exports. The imports of refined pig 
lead, which for the years 1916 to 1919 
inclusive has been a little over 5,000 
tons a year and which had jumped in 
1920 to 35,719 tons, maintamed that 
high level in 1921, being about 32,000 
tons. These heavy importations were 
the result of the relations of the New 
York and European prices and the 
rates of exchange. 


The average quoted price of lead for 
prompt delivery at New York for the 
year was a little under 4.7 cents a 
pound, as compared with an average 
selling price of 8 cents in 1920. At the 
beginning of 1921 the price was 4.69 
cents, but it rose to 5.375 cents in the 
last half of January, and then by the 
first of March had dropped to 4 cents 
flat. A recovery to 5.3 cents took place 
early in May, after which the price 
came down to 4.4 cents in the latter 
part of June. After holding for July 
and August at about 4.5 cents, the 
price gained two-tenths of a cent by 
September, holding at about 4.75 cents 
until the close of the year. 

The output of primary metallic zinc 
from domestic ores in 1921 was about 
194,000 tons and from foreign ores 
about 2,500 tons, a total of 196,500 tons, 
as compared with 450,045 tons from do- 
mestic ores and 13,332 tons from for- 
eign ores, a total of 463,377 tons in 
1920. In addition to primary zinc, there 
was an output of about 17,000 tons of 
redistilled secondary zinc, as compared 
with 21,371 tons in 1920, making a total 
supply of distilled zine and electro- 
lytic zinc in 1921 of 213,500 tons, of 
which 31,500 tons were high grade and 
intermediate, 32,000 tons select and 
brass special and 150,000 tons prime 
Western. The output of the correspond- 
ing grades in 1920 was 114,606, 59,811 
and 310,331 tons, respectively, a total 
of 484,748 tons. Of the total output of 
primary zinc in 1921, about 48,000 tons 
were made in Illinois, as against 109,056 
tons in 1920; 40,000 tons in Oklahoma, 
as against 110,500 tons, and 36,000 tons 
in Pennsylvania, as against 74,234 tons. 

The average quoted price for prime 
Western zinc for immediate delivery 
at St. Louis in 1921 was nearly 4.7 cents 
per pound, as compared with an aver~ 
age: selling price for all grades of 8.1 
cents in 1920. The price began the year 
at 5.6 cents, but had declined nearly to 
4.6 cents by the midde of April. After a 
slight recovery the decline continued 
until 4.25 cents was reached at the 
midyear,.remaining practically station- 
ary for three months. The price rose 
through the last quarter of the year 
and closed at about 4.7 cents. From the 
middle of May until the last of October 
the average weekly quotation for prime 
Western zinc was lower than that for 


lead. 


The output of 


Introduction of Kerosene by No Means an Easy 
Matter 


From some early-day memoranda made 
by Col. Bradley, it would appear that 
our Canadian neighbors through their 
Trinity House Board, which has charge 
of the lighthouses in the Provinces, 
adopted 300-fire-test burning oil as an 
illuminator in their lighthouse about 
1874, but it was not until 1881 that the 
United States Lighthouse Department 
substituted mineral] oil for animal oils 
for illuminating purposes in the light- 
houses of this country. 

The word “kerosene,” derived from 
the Greek, “keros” (wax), was orig- 
inated about 1857 by Mr. Gessner, 
chemist of the New York Kerosene Oil 
Co., says Col. Bradley, and licensed to 
the Downer Kerosene Oil Co., had by 
this time become the general term by 
which most of the petroleum products 
were known the world over and at once 
gave the impression that all petroleum 
products were of comparatively low 
fire test and therefore more or less 
dangerous. For instance, upon calling 
on the agent of the Wamsutta Mills in 
the whaling city of New Bedford, Mass., 
Col. Bradley, after explaining the great 
advantage the new hydrocarbon spindle 


oil would be in freedom from gumming 
and cost over the best sperm oil, was 
tlatly told that it was impertinent for 
him to come to a city like New Bed- 
ford and talk such nonsense, for so long 
as there was a barrel of sperm oil pro- 
duced, not a single gallon of “blue ruin” 
would ever be used in the Wamsutta 
Mills. Today not a single gallon of 
sperm oil is used on the spindles of 
the many splendid cotton mills in the 
“Whale City,” or, in fact, on the 
spindles of any textile establishments 
throughout the world. 

In the introduction of the “mineral 
sperm” 300-fire-test burning oil to the 
railroads, passenger steamships and 
domestic trade, heartbreaking difficul- 
ties had to be overcome, but the 
awarding of the Gold Medal of the 
American Institute of New York to the 
new petroleum products of the Downer 
Co. in the early seventies, after the 
eareful judgment of a most critical 
committee, paved the way to a more 
rapid introduction of the new illum- 
inator, 

About this time many _ so-called 
“safety” lamps were being used, espe- 
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cially in the smaller cotton and woolen 
mills of New England, but this rather 
encouraged the use of a cheap low- 
fire-test burning oil, and to overcome 
this Col. Bradley invented and placed 
on the market the factory “security’ 
lamp, which, with the “mineral sperm” 
300-fire-test oil, immediately met ap- 
proval and remained in general use in 
manufacturing concerns until the in- 
troduction of electricity. 


Failure Record of Half a 
Century 


The following statistics of business 
mortalities during the years 1871 to 
1921, inclusive, furnish an interesting 
index to prosperity: 


No. of 
failures. 


Aggregate 
liabilities. 
$85, 252,000 
121,056,000 
228,499,000 
155,239,000 
201, 333 
191,117,786 
190,669,936 
234,383,132 
98,149,053 
95,852,000 
81,155,932 
101,547,564 
172,874,172 
226,348,427 
134,220,321 
114,644,119 
167,560,944 
123,829,973 
148,784,387 
189, 856, 964 
189, 868,638 
114,044,167 
346,779,889 
172.992,856 
172,196,060 
226,096,134 
154,382,671 


117,476,769 
155,444,185 
144,202,311 
102,676,172 
119,201,515 
197,385,225 
222,315,684 
154,603,465 
201,757,097 
191,031,665 
203,117,391 
272,672,288 
357,908,859 
302,286,148 
198,212,256 
182,441,871 
163,019,879 
113,291,287 
295,121,805 
627,401,883 


The proportion of failures to number 
of firms in business was least in 1919, 
being 0.38 per cent. The greatest pro- 
portion was in 1878, when the percen- 
tage was 1.55. 

In trades with which the Oil, Paint 
and Drug Reporter is concerned the 
failure record for manufacturers and 
dealers during the five years ended 1921 
was as follows: 


Oils 
No. of 
failures. 


Aggregate 
liabilities. 
$618,800 
161,000 
773,800 
647,867 
379,600 


Aggregate 
liabilities. 


Aggregate 
liabilities 
$2,182,625 
2,243,305 
726,166 
1,526,556 
4,741,814 


Chemicals 


No. of 
failures. 
27 


18 


Aggregate 
liabilities 

$673,578 

463,300 


1,271,869 


Postal Service Has 


Grown 


The number of postoffices in the 
United States in 1871 was 30,045, and 
the compensation of postmasters 
amounted to $5,028,381. By 1901, which 
was the peak year for postmasters, 
the number had increased to 76,945 
with compensation amounting to $19,- 
949,515, but the consolidation of offices 
and establishment of free delivery 
routes had reduced the number of of- 
fices to 52,168 in 1921. Did their com- 
pensation show a corresponding shrink- 
age. It did not! On the contrary, it 
amounted to $42,681,434. The gross re- 
ceipts increased from $20,037,045 in 
1871 to $463,491,274 in 1921, and the ex- 
penses from $24,390,104 to $620,993,- 
673. In 1871 there were 439,126,175 
ordinary stamps sold and in 1921, 13,- 
869,934,907. During the half century 
men have come and men have gone 
while agitating the “one-cent letter 
postage,” but we go right along lick- 
ing the old two center as we have been 
for a good part of the fifty years, ex- 
cept when we took a rest during the 
war and stuck on a three. 


How the 





FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


MEDICINAL CHEMICALS 


Synthetics and Active Principles 


Anesthesin Chlorcosane Hydrastine Podophyllin U.S. P. 
Arbutin Cinchophen Lecithin Procaine 
Avenin Neocinchophen Lobeline Sulphate Pyruvic Acid 
Barbital Colchicine U. S. P. Malonic Ester Diethylmalonic Ester 
Cholestrin Dichloramine-T P.-Nitrobenzoic Acid Sanguinarine Nitrate 
Chlvramine-T Diethylamine Nucleinic Acid 

Extracts and Concentrations 


Prices on Request 


THE ABBOTT LABORATORIES 


Manufacturing Pharmaceutical Chemists 
Home Office and Laboratories, Dept. 135 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


CHEMICALS DRUGS 
LABORATORY APPARATUS 


This Trade Mark Y our lv Guarantee of Satisfaction 


When the first copy of the ‘‘Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter’’ appeared 
fifty years ago—Eimer & Amend had already established itself in the 
American chemical world as “the house of quality, service and progress.’ 

By consistent uninterrupted adherence to the same ideals during the 
last half century this reputation has been maintained, extended and 
justified. 


EIMER & AMEND 


Third Ave., 18th to 19th Street Pittsburgh Office Washington, D. C., Display Room 
New York, N. Y. 4048 Jenkins Arcade Suite 601, Evening Star Bldg. 





OIL PAINT AND 


Developing an American Dyestuffs 
Industry 
WILLIAM R. CORWINE, Secretary American Dyes Institute 


The great industrial importance of 
Perkin’s accidental discovery of a coal 
tar dye in 1856 has been fittingly rec- 
ognized elsewhere in this paper, but its 
ultimate effect upon American 
trial development worthy of more 
extended consideration. The basis of 
the coal tar dyes is the crude oils de- 
rived from the tar produced by the 
distillation of coal or recovered as a 
by-product in the conversion of coal 
into Under the old method of 
making coke, by treating coal in what 
was known as the “Bee Hive” oven, the 
coal tar and other valuable by-products 
were wasted, the value of this waste 
amounting approximately to $1,000,- 
000,000 yearly. When the “By-Prod- 
uct” oven, now in use, was perfected, 
the waste was reduced to a minimum. 
Germany from the very time of Per- 
kin’s discovery had studied to save and 
utilize this waste as a source of crude 
material for its dye industry, but we 
lacked either the foresight or the in- 
centive to turn it into a valuable ma- 


indus- 


is 


coke. 


terial asset. 

From the coal tar there are produced 
ten heavy oils known to the dye manu- 
facturer as “crudes.”” The ten crudes 
are fundamental material for making 
dyes. They are converted into some 
three hundred products known as “in- 
termediates,” from which are isolated 
by chemical processes about nine hun- 
dred dyes that are further developed 
into thousands of colors and blends. 
Although this country had coal and 
from it made coke, yet even after there 
was a separation of the crude tar oils, 
no intermediates were produced here. 
The limited demand for intermediates 
to supply the requirements of the few 
dyestuff manufacturers here was met 
by importations from Germany. 

Up to the time of the outbreak of 
the European war in 1914, there had 
been little incentive in this country 
to the development of the industry of 
extracting dyestuffs and medicinal 
drugs from coal. In the year 1866 a 
firm at Albany, N. Y., had begun the 
manufacture of these products on a 
small scale, but at the time when this 
plant began working the entire idea of 
coal tar d,es and medicinals was so 
novel that there was considerable diffi- 
culty in marketing the small output 
of the company, and consequently the 
production remained always limited. 
It was not until 1880 that any further 
activity along the lines of distillation 
of coal and the securing of valuable 
by-products from the process took 
place. In that year the matter of the 
manufacture of those materials in this 
country was brought to the attention 
of Congress by the consumers of aniline 
dyes. Such colors of this class as were 
then in use were imported from either 
England, France or Germany, and, hav- 
ing no domestic competition, importers 
charged exorbitant prices. The result 
of this agitation was the enactment of 
a tariff schedule placing high duties on 
all finished products of coal distilla- 
tion, but allowing free entry to such 
important and necessary crudes and 
intermediates as coal tar, benzol and 
anthracene. 

As a result of this action on the 
part of Congress, the industry received 
remarkable stimulation, and during the 
following three years there sprang up 
no less than ten plants of various sizes 
for the manufacture of coal tar dyes. 
In 1883, however, some of the con- 
sumers who had been anxious enough 
to aid in the inception of the industry 
began to look with longing eyes at 
some of the desirable colors that were 
offered to the European trade and were 
not manufactured in America. Ac- 
cordingly they began an agitation to 
have the tariff ban, under which the 
manufacture of coal tar colors had 
sprung up and was having satisfac- 
tory progress, removed. The desired 
result was achieved and in that year 
the adequate duties which had pre- 
vailed were removed, and immediately 
the influx of foreign products began 
on an extensive scale. The factories 
of England and Germany, which had 
been on a paying basis before the be- 
ginning of the industry in this coun- 
try, were able to at lower figures 
than could possibly be quoted by the 
American producers, and as a result 
American products were speedily re- 
placed by those of foreign make. The 
inevitable result of the unfair compe- 
tition was to drive domestic producers 
out of their own markets Several of 
the ten firms were forced out of busi- 
ness altogether. Others turned their 
efforts into other channels. 

At the outbreak of the World War 
there were only seven dye factories in 
the United States, and the colors which 
were developed from Ger- 
man intermediates. Efforts had been 
made at various times to establish a 
manufacture of dyestuffs here on a 


sell 


were made 


large scale, but the influence which the 
German dye manufacturers exerted 
through their agents in this country, 
assisted largely by some consumers in 
our own country, was sufficiént to 
render futile all attempts to procure a 
protective tariff that would make pos- 
sible the establishment of a dyestuff 
industry in the United States. Ger- 
many dominated the situation here, and 
strengthened her control by _ selling 
methods which effectively strangled 
any effort to introduce competing 
goods of American manufacture. 

Except in certain limited circles, little 
was known of these methods until the 
United States entered the war. 
Through the activities of the Alien 
Property Custodian they were dis- 
closed, and the proof, which was over- 
whelming, was made known in the re- 
ports of that official, much of it being 
introduced into the evidence before the 
Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives and the 
Finance Committee of the United 
States Senate. The mass of facts bear- 
ing upon this subject were published 
in the reports of the hearings before 
those two committees when the pend- 
ing dyestuff legislation was under con- 
sideration in the last Congress. 

The intermediates produce 

(a) the elements from which high 
explosive and toxic gases are made; 

(b) preventive, ameliorating and 
curative medicinals; 

(c) colors; 

(ad) chemical factors used in syn- 
thetic perfumes and in the devel- 
opment of fine organic chemistry, 
and other products too numerous to 
mention here. 

The last Census of Manufactures, 
published several years ago, showed 
that in the United States directly de- 
pendent on dyestuffs there were over 
11,000 establishments employing more 
than 1,000,000 workmen with an annual 
output of over $2,500,000,000, while in- 
directly dependent on dyestuffs there 
were more than 56,000 establishments 
employing more than 1,000,000 work- 
people with an annual output exceeding 
$3,000,000,000, the two together making 
a total of over 67,000 establishments 
employing upward of 2,000,000 work- 
men producing annually more than 
$5,500,000,000 worth of products. The 
figures thus given refer principally to 
the colorization scheme of modern life 
and do not include the number of es- 
tablishments, workmen and output of 
manufacturers of explosives, gases, 
synthetic medicinals or fine chemicals. 

The research work necessary to the 
new industry not only brought out new 
colors and blends, Lut led to the dis- 
covery that from the _ intermediates 
other valuable products could be made. 
By degrees, after painstaking research 
work conducted constantly by hundreds 
of chemists in dye factories in Ger- 
many, these new products came into 
existence. 

The last important discovery before 
the war was poison gases. From them 
and the work inspired by them came 
the tremendous development of chemi- 
cal warfare. The war started in 1914 
as one waged by explosives, but it 
ended in 1918 as 50 per cent. chemical. 

The British blockade of Germany cut 
off the exports from the latter, Stocks 
of German dyes in the United States 
were drawn upon and absorbed, while 
prices went sky high. There were no 
American stocks of dyes and none was 
available anywhere. All dye consum- 
ing nations were searched and finally 
there was a veritable dye panic. 

In 1916 several chemical manufactur- 
ers turned their attention to the mak- 
ing of dyes while the few already en- 
gaged in dye manufacture expanded 
their plants. Although scarcely an in- 
termediate was made here, yet within 
a year American manufacturers de- 
veloped 134 intermediates and the dye- 
stuff industry obtained a start. War 
demands were of course very heavy, 
but notwithstanding them domestic re- 
quirements were met so far as possible 
by domestic manufacturers. For the 
first time in the history of the country 
the various and intricate chemical 
processes from the raw material to the 
finished products were worked out on 
American soil by American chemists 
and manufacturers for American con- 
sumers, while at the same time those 
manufacturers helped the government 
and extended substantial aid to the 
Allies. 

By 1918, 176 intermediates were made 
on a commercial 23 others being 
in for research and experi- 
mental purposes. More than 300 dif- 
ferent dyes were made in 1918, nearly 
all of them, of course, being new so far 
as American production was concerned. 
In some of the dyes which had been 
made in 1917 there was a substantial 
increase in output, 


scale, 


process 


1919, 76 intermediates not made in 
1918 were developed here, although 
there was a decline from the volume 
of production in certain lines which had 
extensively used by the govern- 
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The output of 
covering a 


ment for war purposes. 
dyes continued to increase, 
far wider range of colors. 

By 1920, 236 intermediates were made, 
70 of these having been produced for 
the first time in that year. More than 
360 dyes were made, representing an 
increase of about 40 per cent. over 1919. 

From the inception of the industry 
in the United States there has been 
prejudice against American colors on 
the ground that they were not so fast 
or reliable as the German. In rare 
instances that has been true. The chief 
difficulty was to secure delicate inter- 
mediates for the production of these 
rarer colors. They were never pro- 
duced in America prior to the war 
owing to the small number of users. 
The prejudice and ungoverned com- 
petition of foreign products was such 
that at the outbreak of the war, out 
of a list of 900 colors and dyes used 
by the American trade, only 100 were 
actually made in the country, and none 
of those in sufficient quantity to take 
care of consumption needs. In 1913 
dye production in the United States 
was less than 15 per cent. of the re- 
quirements of the consuming trade. 

In spite of the absence of protec- 
tion, the dye industry of the United 
States progressed rapidly under the 
demand which the war brought on, and 
in October, 1915, there were 28 firms 
manufacturing, as against five in Au- 
gust, 1914. The 1916 tariff bill greatly 
encouraged the manufacturers. Many 
of the then existing producers made 
plans for the extension of their ef- 
forts and new firms sprang up on every 
side. At the end of 1916 there were 
120 firms engaged in the manufacture 
of these products, an increase of nearly 
100 within two years. The production 
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in a like period had increased from 800 
tons in 1913 to 25,000 tons in 1916. 

The business continued to expand 
steadily until nearly 900 colors neces- 
sary to the textile and leather trades 
were produced in this country. Vat 
colors have been produced satisfac- 
torily, and new colors are being con- 
stantly added to the list. During 1921, 
the post-war depression being at its 
worst, there was little effort to in- 
crease output. The failure of Congress 
also to act definitely on the tariff bill 
which would give adequate protection 
to the trade was another disturbing 
element, and prevented much legiti- 
mate expansion of output. It has been 
frankly stated that the domestic ‘in- 
dustry cannot hold its own in competi- 
tion with Germany. 

The development of the industry 
under the stimulus of the extraordinary 
demand created by the war and the 
protection afforded by the closing of 
all foreign sources of supply, has shown 
the ability of the United States to pro- 
duce synthetic dyes and all other coal 
tar derivatives on a scale and of an 
excellence which if maintained would 
place us in a position of entire inde- 
pendence of Germany, But that coun- 
try is not going to abandon without a 
struggle the rich harvest it has hitherto 
reaped from the sale of its coal tar 
products in America, and the erection 
of an effective barrier around this lusty 
infant American industry, whether it 
be in the form of a tariff, or an em- 
bargo, or both, will be the only means 
of saving what has already been ac- 
complished, and insuring the progress 
which will be necessary to meet the 
competition of the ever resourceful 
and persistent German research lab- 
oratories. 
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backward the history 
chemical progress in 
Canada to the year 1880-81, when the 
census records show for the first time 
the detail of industrial establishments, 
one finds the value of the annual pro- 
duction by the group of industries 
classed as chemical establishments 
amounted to about $44,000,000. By 1919 
the production had grown to more 
than $355,000,000 in value. It an 
interesting fact that the number of 
industries declined from 1,758 in 1880- 
81 to only 697 in 1919, although the 
invested capital grew from $26,000,000 
to $325,000,000. The number of em- 
ployees more than doubled and the pay- 
ments in wages rose from $4,000,000 to 
nearly $30,000,000. Closely following 
production the trend in imports and 
exports of chemicals and allied prod- 
ucts showed a gradual but steady in- 
crease in value, particularly during the 
past twenty years. The earliest figures 
presently available are those for 1895, 
when a total of $3,469,200 worth was 
imported, made up of $1,174,408 from 
the United Kingdom, $1,614,921 from 
the United States and $679,871 from all 
other countries. The first figures now 
available for exports of chemicals and 
allied products date back to 1892, when 
a total of $760,800 was reached. Of 
this, nearly $600,000 worth went to the 
United Kingdom and about $100,000 
worth to the United States. 

Tables have been prepared showing 
the values of these imports by coun- 
tries of origin and of the exports by 
countries of destination for the first 
year for which data are available 
down to date. 
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Imports Into Canada, Chemical and 
Allied Products, During the Fiscal 
Years Ending March 31, 1895-1921 


Other Total 
countries imports 


Fiscal United United 
years. Kingdom. States 
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Since 1880 ten 
industries have 
production of each was above 
million dollar mark. One of 
“Sugar Refining,” passed the hundred 
million-dollar mark in that year. Based 
on 1919 output, the ten leading chemical 
industries, arranged according the 
value of their total production were 
sugar, leather tanning, petroleum 


to 


fining, brewing and malting, paint ana 
varnish making, soap making, patent 
and proprietary medicines, coke, illu- 
minating and fuel gas, the tenth total 
being that for “miscellaneous chem- 
ical industries,” which group really 
occupied seventh place. While the in- 
crease in the value of products over 
the whole field from 1880 to 1919 was 
approximately tenfold, some industries 
far exceeded this factor, while others 
ran below. The most outstanding rec- 
ord of development was that of the 
manufacture of ink, which, in 1880-81. 
accounted for products valued at 
slightly more than $2,000, and in 1919 
was well above $2,000,000. A few in- 
dustries in which the value of products 
even in 1880 was high did not show 
such a remarkable growth, but the 
actual value of production showed a 
solid increase. Brewing and malting, 
for instance, which increased only five- 
fold, produced $5,000,000 in 1880 and 
$23,629,000 in 1919. The petroleum re- 
fining industry also produced oils 
worth $5,000,000 in 1880 and products 
worth more than $43,000,000 in 1919. 
The development of the tanning indus- 
try, while less rapid, has been sub- 
stantial, products rising in value from 
$15,000,000 in 1880 to $47,000,000 in 1919. 
In the following paragraphs the growth 
of the several industries is noted in 
detail, excepting sugar, brewing and 
leather, as not being closely related to 
the interests covered by the Reporter. 

In the past few years there has been 
much activity and prosperity in the 
petroleum refining industry in Canada, 
and products to a value of more than 
$43,000,000 were made in 1919 as com- 
pared with a total value of slightly 
over $4,000,000 in 1881. The number 
of establishments has, however, de- 
clined in the forty years under review 
from 44 to 10, but the capital invest- 
ment has grown from $1,800,000 in 
1880 to $43,000,000. More than 3,500 
men were employed in this industry 
in 1919, or seven times as many as 
in 1884, 7 

The stimulus to the development of 
the industry caused by the rapidly in- 
creasing demands for motor fue] has 
been reflected in Canadian fields as in 
all other petroleum producing countries, 
and the development has kept pace 
with the increasing needs. The pro- 
duction for 1917 was more than four 
times greater than in 1911, and the 
annual increases in the value of the 
refinery production in 1918 and 1919 
were at the rate of approximately 25 
per cent, The development of the 
petroleum fields in the United States 
has been reflected in Canada in the 
refining industry, which has been de- 
veloped not on the basis of crude oil 
available in Canada, but rather on the 
requirements of the consuming public. 
Of the oils treated in the refineries, 
only a very small proportion comes 
from Canadian oil wells, the bulk of 
the used being mid-continent 
crudes, 

Wages paid in petroleum 
Canada increased from 
1880 to $4,700,000 in 1919. 

The investment of capital in the in- 
dustry has closely followed the annual 
value of production, At times through- 
out the period under review production 
rose noticeably in relation to the cap- 
ital investment, but in 1919 the invest- 
ment and the annual value of produc- 
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tion were almost on a dollar to dollar 
basis. This trend of investment pro- 
portionate to the value of the output 
confirms the belief that in Canada 
petroleum refining has developed along 
conservative lines in a way which 
points to permanent and satisfactory 
progress. 

In recent years the manufacture of 
paint and varnish, stimulated by the 
great war demand, has increased out 
of all proportion to the pre-war rates 
of development. In 1880 thirty-two 
plants in Canada employed a total 
of 281 men, having a total capital 
valuation of $700,000. used up materials 
worth $800,000 in the manufacture of 
paints and varnishes which sold for 
$1,300,000. In 1901 the number of 
plants had decreased to 18; the num- 
ber of employes had almost doubled; 
capital invested had increased three 
times, and the value of products was 
more than double at $2,700,000. Ten 
years later eight additional plants had 
been started up and the number of 
employes was again doubled to 865. 
The capital investment had increased 
threefold and the value of products 
fourfold to eight million dollars. In 
1917, 1918 and 1919 forty-six plants em- 
ployed from 1,300 to 1,500 men and 
made paint and varnish worth approxi- 
mately $20,000.000 annually. Wages 
increased from $880,000 in 1917 to $1,- 
250,000 in 1919. The manufacture of 
paint and varnish is one of Canada’s 
most creditable chemical industries, 
manufacturers generally recognizing 
the importance of scientific study of 
materials and products, and combining 
as a whole in a vigorous publicity 
campaign for more extensive use of 
paint and varnish. 


Table 2 


Exports of Canadian Products, Chem- 
icals and Allied Products, During 
Fiscal Years Ending March 

31, 1892-1921 
Fiscal United United Other 
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613,595 2,270,631 
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649,334 
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, 856,626 17,576, 
. 176,855 30,671,606 
136 13,803,067 
,947 11,694,858 


4,861,412 52,592,935 
3,697,886 49,131,084 
5,951,338 56,799,799 
5,182,046 22,581,049 
4,661,246 19,582,051 


The sixth industry of importance, the 
manufacture of soap, is another in 
which the development has been on 
lines Making for permanency. Here, 
again, the number of establishments 
has declined to 39, or exactly one-half 
the number in 1880, but the capital 
investment has grown from $900,000 to 
more than $12,000,000 in the same 
period. Products made have increased 
in value by continual steps from $1,- 
900,000 in 1880 to more than $17,000,000 
in 1919. Canada still imports consid- 
erable quantities of soap, but the 
Canadian manufacturers are able to 
take care of an ever-increasing share 
of the domestic market and at the same 
time meet competition in certain lines 
in the export field. 

The unspecified miscellaneous chem- 
ical industries made nearly $14,000,000 
worth of products in 1919, and as a 
group ranked seventh, but owing to 
the variety of products made, a dis- 
cussion of this industry would take up 
more space than could here be profit- 
ably devoted to the subject. 

By-product coking of coal in Canada 
has followed the development of the 
metallurgical industry, and in 1919 
there were seven plants employing 854 
hands, the total value of the output 
being $13,145,000. Annual production 
statistics for coke date back to 1886, 
when a total of 35,396 tons, worth ap- 
proximately $100,000, was made. By 
1901 producion had risen to $1,228,000, 
and in 1904 the output passed the 
$2,000,000 mark. In 1918 the value of 
the coke made was about $11,000,000, 
while the output of the plants report- 
ing, including coke and by-products, 
reached a total of $13,826,000. There 
was a recession in production in 1919, 
the value of the output dropping to 
$13,145,000, this value covering not only 
the coke but also the by-products made. 
In Canada, as in the United States, the 
retort oven is gradually displacing the 
wasteful beehive oven. At the begin- 
ning of 1918 there were 810 retort 
ovens in Nova Scotia and 110 retort 
ovens in Ontario. At the same time 
there were 1,356 beehive ovens in Al- 
berta and British Columbia. During 
the year 120 new Koppers ovens were 
added in Nova Scotia and 105 of the 
Koppers and Wilputte types were con- 
structed in Ontario. Throughout that 
vear ten of the retort ovens in Nova 
Scotia were inactive, but in the West- 
ern provinces 534 of the beehive ovens 
remained idle. 


In 1920 the total number of non- 
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by-product coke ovens installed in 
Canada was 1,370, but throughout the 
year only 676 of these were in opera- 
tion. By-product ovens numbered 510 
in all, all of which were in use during 
the year. 

The illuminating gas industry, which 
ranked next to coke in order of impor- 
tance in 1919, showed a growth in the 
value of products made from $1,100,000 
in 1880 to $11,344,000 in 1919. The 
number of plants remained practically 
constant, there being 36 in 1880 and 
39 in 1919. Included in the value of 
the output are gas, sold for domestic 
and industrial purposes; ammonia 
liquor; ammonium _ sulphate; tar; 
pitch and coke. The installations in 
the principal cities of Canada are, for 
the most part, efficient and economical 
in operation, although it is true that 
some of the larger producers have not 
yet come to see the advisability of 
recovering the by-products made in the 
process of gas production. For the 
most part this is due to the fact that 
the by-products command such low 
prices in the world’s markets and the 
point of production is so far removed 
from the possible markets that the 
cost of freight makes production on a 
commercial basis at the present time 
an impossibility. Work is going for- 
ward, however, with a view to develop- 
ing new markets and finding new uses 
for the by-products, and it is probable 
that the recovery of these products 
will be undertaken in the near future. 

The principal statistics relating to 
the Canadian chemical industries, as 
shown by the census returns from 
1880-81 to 1919 have been collected in 
table 3, in which, for each industry. 
by decennial periods, the number of 
establishments, number of employes, 
capital invested, total yearly wages, 
cost of raw materials and the value of 
products have been itemized. 


It will have been noted that in this 
review of the chemical industries of 
Canada the classification used has 
been, for the most part, based on the 
processes involved. In this way a 
very wide field has been covered down 
to and including 1919. The Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics of Canada was 
established in 1918 with a view to the 
co-ordination and consolidation of the 
statistical work of the Dominion Gov- 
ernment and as a result of this act 
machinery was set up by which pro- 
vision was made for an annual survey 
of industrial progress. The first re- 
port, prepared in 1917, was based on 
data collected in 1916. Owing to the 
immensity of the task imposed the 
work done in the first year, while in- 
finitely better than anything which had 
been done through the agency of the 
decennial census, left much room for 
improvement. It was not until the 
beginning of 1919 that work of a spe- 
cial nature on the chemical industries 
of Canada was undertaken. In this 
more specialized work the term 
“Chemical Industry” was defined to 
include such industries as used chem- 
ical processes in the manufacture of 
their products. Based on the study 
made in 1918 and 1919 by the officers 
of the bureau a new classification was 
evolved which provided for the group- 
ing of the manufacturing establish- 
ments in Canada according to the com- 
ponent materials of the principal prod- 
ucts made. During the past year at- 
tention has been directed to the re- 
classification of the chemical industries 
of Canada on this new basis and from 
this time on annual reports will be 
issued showing complete statistics of 
the industries producing chemicals 
and allied products, while each of the 
other divisions of manufactures will be 
covered in a similar way. Such in- 
dustries as sugar refining and the 
manufacture of starch and glucose, 
which formerly were classed as chemi- 
cal industries owing to the nature of 
the processes used will now be in- 
cluded among the industries working 
up “Vegetable Products.” Leather tan- 
ning and the refining of animal fats 
and oils will be dealt with under the 
heading of “Animal Products.” An 
essential feature of the production 
statistics based on this classification 
is the fact that the data obtained will 
be directly comparable with the corre- 
sponding data relating to imports, ex- 
ports and internal trade. The plan of 
classification has been extended to 
occupations and the workers will be 
grouped according to the industries in 
which they are engaged, the industries 
being classified as previously noted. 
While therefore, at the present moment 
the statistics relating to the produc- 
tion of chemicals and allied products 
for 1920 are not directly comparable 
with those recorded for 1919 and pre- 
ceding years, the plan adopted seems to 
offer many advantages for the future 
over the plan formerly used. Later in 
this review statistics of production of 
chemicals and allied products in 1920 
will be referred to, but as a link be- 
tween the past and the present a few 
notes may be made regarding the 
chemical industries of Canada in the 
reconstruction period. 

Changing conditions following the 
war were reflected in the chemical in- 
dustries of the country much as in 
other industrial activities throughout 
the Dominion. The most noticeable 
falling off of the industries with which 
industrial chemistry had to do was, of 
course, in munitions. The efficient way 


in which the Imperial Munitions Board 
built up and maintained this group 
during the war has been the cause of 
much favorable comment. With the 
armistice, however, the need for their 
products collapsed, the various plants 
were closed, and in many cases were 
immediately dismantled and sold. Raw 
materials stocked by these concerns 
were thrown on the market, and for a 
time the glut thus produced caused 
established and permanent industries 
much concern. That period, though 
trying, has come to an end, and mar- 
ket conditions are becoming more 
settled and trustworthy. 

The firms continuing to manufacture 
explosives are in several instances ex- 
panding their interests, and are going 
into the manufacture of fine chemicals 
on a modest scale. Medicinals are still 
being produced, but the prospects are 
somewhat uncertain in this field. The 
paint and varnish industry is advanc- 
ing by leaps and bounds, and shows 
every prospect of becoming one of 
the most successful of Canadian de- 
velopments. In wood distillation there 
is much room for advance, and labora- 
tories will have plenty to do for some 
time. In the manufacture of pulp and 
paper, waste on a considerable scale 
continues, but the application of in- 
telligent scientific control of processes 
and plants is having its effect. 


Table 3 


Statistics of Canadian Chemical Indus- 
tries, as Shown by Census Returns 
from 1880-81 to 1919 


(Note—In 1901 only establishments employing 
five hands or more are included.) 
Total 
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1,311,300 
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2,786,593 
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1,409,330 
2,217,059 
6,277,915 
16,214,621 
15,784,610 
17,852,176 
Patent medicine 
manufacturing— 
666,580 
421,100 
1,350,993 
8,214,939 
8,774,014 
12,355,053 
13,739,776 


302,300 
154,579 
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57,513,876 49,741,168 
131,245,322 111,403,380 
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Industrial chemistry as a science is 
the product of recent years. In Amer- 
ica its greatest advance has un- 
doubtedly been during the past fifteen 
years, due mainly to the endeavors of 
such workers as the late Robert 
Kennedy Duncan, a graduate of a 
Canadian university, whose activities 
led eventually to the establishment of 
the Mellon Institute at Pittsburgh, 
which has done so much to popularize 
the science of chemistry by magnificent 
successes won in the industrial field. 

During the war Canadian chemists 
responded to the national call by 
creating and perfecting processes for 
the production of chemicals needed in 
its prosecution. The work done at 
Shawinigan Falls, where the world’s 
largest acetic acid plant was com- 
pleted and put into commission as a 
war effort, needs no mention here. 
Many chemicals formerly entirely im- 
ported from Germany are now made 
in Canada on an_e ever-increasing 
scale and in a high state of purity. 
Magnesium, refined nickel, aluminum, 
aluminous and silicon carbide abra- 
sives, ferro-silicon and other ferro- 
alloys, picric acid and soda ash are 
names of Canadian products, the men- 
tion of which recalls war-time effort 
and notable achievement. 

Data regarding production, imports 
and exports of all commodities are 
regularly compiled for Canada by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics at 
Ottawa. Production statistics are 
issued annually—in some _ cases 
monthly; imports and exports, as com- 
piled from customs data, are printed 
monthly. Of interest particularly to 
chemists is the establishment within 
the past year of the Mining, Metal- 
lurgical and Chemical Branch of the 
Bureau, whose particular task is to 
collect and compile data relating to 
the chemical and mining industries of 
Canada, and to publish reports thereon. 
These data will be found of value as 
a barometer showing the rise or fall 
of production and possibly as a guide o 
profitable new developments. A Re- 
search Institute, planned to combine 
the Mellon Institute scheme of in- 
dustrial research with the Bureau of 
Standards field of endeavor, has been 
proposed. Several laboratories of the 
Federal Government departments are 
doing investigatory work on Canadian 
natural resources, their utilization and 
development, and from time to time 
records of the work done are printed 
for the information of the public. 

Everywhere in Canada the opportun- 
ity for expansion in lines requiring the 
application of the principles of chem- 
istry, electro-chemistry and metallurgy 
is unlimited. The needs are for 
scientific men with the knowledge, 
imagination and energy proportionate 
to the greatness of their task, backed 
by the financial assistance of those who 
have the foresight to appreciate the 
accomplishment which is possible. 

The continuous advance which 
represented normal conditions before 
the war was much accentuated in the 
last four war years, and it is encourag- 
ing to note that during the past two 
fiscal years the export trade has been 
maintained at a level very considerably 
above what the normal pre-war rate 
of increase would have produced. 

It seems hardly necessary to point 
out that this, the tables given here- 
with, form the essential information re- 
quired by anyone desirous of opening 
up a new line of chemical manufacture 
in Canada. 

The production of chemicals and 
allied products in Canada in 1920 was 
studied under ten group items, namely: 
—Coal tar and its products; chemicals 
other than coal tar; explosives and 
and pyroxylin products; fertilizers; 
medicinal and pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions; pigments, paints and varnishes; 
soaps, perfumery, cosmetics and other 
toilet preparations; inks, dyes and 
color compounds; wood distillates and 
extracts; miscellaneous chemical in- 
dustries. The industry coming under 
these items comprised 449 establish- 
ments, employing more than 13,000 
hands. A total of nearly $120,000,000 
was employed as capital, and products 
aggregating $119,000,000 in value were 
made. Pigments, paints and varnishes 
were easily the leading group. Soaps, 
perfumery, cosmetics and other toilet 
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preparations came second with chemi- 
cals, other than coal tar a close third. 

Detailed statistics showing the num- 
ber of establishments in each group, 
the number of wage-earners employed, 
wages paid, cost of materials used and 
value of products made, have been 
collected in table 4. 

Progress in the manufacture of 
chemicals and allied products in re- 
cent years has been rapid and the re- 
Sults attained have more than justified 
the ventures made. The future of the 
industry is assured. The professional 
chemist and the chemical manufac- 
turers have combined to advance the 
common weal and a feeling of optimism 
dominates and leads the industry. Op- 
portunities for the development of 
Canadian chemical industries are being 
sought out by careful research, and 
while Canada may not lead the world, 
there still are some of the chemical in- 
dustries in which her influence will be® 
strongly felt. 
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Table 4 


Chemicals and Allied Products 


Number of 
establish- 


Production dur- 
ing calendar 
year 1920 
Coal tar 
products 
Chemicals 
than coal 
Explosives 
roxylin 
Fertilizers 
Medicinal and phar- 
maceutical prep- 
arations 
Pigments, paints 
and varnishes.... 
Soap, perfumery. 
cosmetics and 
other toilet prep- 
arations 
Inks, dyes and color 
compounds 23 By 
Wood distillates and 
extracts 
Miscellaneous chem- 
ical industries.... 


ments. 
its 


Capital Products 


and 


$1,385,012 2,035,084 


32,473,016 ,852,759 


and 


products... 24 15,164 599,448 


3,839,925 3,788,027 


13,725, 915,436 


20,320,8% 


3,939,476 


16,238, »804,815 


885 249,899 


4,247,097 982,283 


101 =: 10,638,206 2,620,007 


449 $119,918, 


Totals 899 $118, 787,184 


Smyrna Opium—History From 1872 to 1922 


During the first decade we note that 
the greater part of our sales were 
shipped to Singapore, Java, Borneo 
and Formosa, much of it direct to the 
above countries, but a good deal by 
way of the United States. Many of 
our weekly sales amounted from 200 
to 300 cases, out of which 75 per 
cent. was for New York and the Far 
East, and the balance for England and 
the Continent. 


In the next decade other channels 
opened for import of the drug, such 
as Spain, for its South American col- 
onies and islands, and the German 
morphia manufacturers who competed 
with the English manufacturers for the 
Far Eastern alkaloid trade. 

From i892 to 1901 a lot of opium 
was bought by the United States be- 
fore the first duty was imposed by 
that government, and again during 
1902 to 1912, before the $3 per pound 
duty came in force. 

During the last 
fair business for 
During the first 
lowing, business 
revive again during the three years 
before the armistice, by railway ex- 
ports to Constantinople, and thence to 
the Central Powers, and into Russia 
for the Far East by smuggling. A lot 
of opium during this period found its 
way also to the Far East, overland, 
from the interior of Asiatic Turkey, 
by relays of smugglers, first to the 
Caucasus, through to Thibet, and so 
on to China. 

During the period between 1872 to 
1895 the Dutch East India government 
invited tenders for 500 to 600 cases from 
the Smyrna market for their yearly 
requirements, but as their conditions 
became more and more difficult and 
restricted, this outlet from this pri- 
mary market ceased and was taken 
up by Constatinople and Salonica 
exporters. This opium was used judi- 
ciously for the Chinese labor in their 
East India colonies. 

After the armistice, during a period 
of 15 to 18 months, a heavy demand 
for the drug sprung up from the Far 
East, resulting in all the _ existing 
stocks in New York, and most of the 
available stocks from here and Con- 
stantinople, finding their way to Japan 
and other Far Eastern markets. 

Owing to the dangerous drug act 
passed in Parliament and the prohibi- 
tion law in the United States against 
crude opium or its derivatives being 
allowed to leave the country, all, or 
nearly 80 per cent., of these outlets 
have been closed. Of late, however, 
other channels have opened, and a 
great deal of the drug finds its way to 
Holland, Italy, Switzerland and Greece 
for trans-shipment to the Far East; to 
the South American countries, and to 
far northeastern Siberia, in the shape 
of bricks covered with thin red paper 
and prepared specially for these mar- 
kets. 

Following are the statistics by ten- 
year periods of the crop, average prices 

“and sales. The crop estimates are 
probably a little under the actual, as 
a considerable quantity of opium is 


had a 
years. 
years, fol- 
entirely, to 


decade 
the first 
two war 
ceased 


we 
two 


grown and shipped by parcel post or 
smuggled, from which the government 
receives no tithes, nor has any record. 
However, the figures given cover all 
of the opium which is marketed through 
legitimate trade channels. 
OPIUM, 1872-1921 
Average 
price 
Crop, 
cases. 
2,000 
5,000 
3,000 
2,700 
9,000 
4,000 
9,000 


6,500 6,000 


50,990 


Average 

price 
Crop, per Ib. 
cases s d 
1,210 
4,000 0 
0 
0 
. ‘ 0 
6.500 é 6 
4,000 : 0 
7.500 6 
6,000 0 
$500 6 
9,000 0 .600 


63,360 i1,685 


Average 
price 
per lb. 

cases. s d. 

1,675 

8,000 

3,000 0 

6,000 ¢ 0 

8,500 3 

3.500 “0 

8,000 6 

2.000 “0 

4.500 6 

8.400 +] 

4,000 { 0 


Crop, 


0 


Average 
price 
per Ib. 

cases Ss 

Stock... 1,200 
|. es 11,000 

é sees 4,000 
9,800 
4,200 
7,600 
2,160 
4.920 
5,085 


1905. . 
1s 
1907. 
1908... 
1909... 
1910, 


RS met et ed tet 
ee 


2.900 
63,165 62,050 


Average 
price 
per Ib 


Crop, Sales 


eases d cases 
1,115 

4,800 : 0 
Sees ca wen 9,400 : a 
1914... ‘ 0 
1915 4 & 6 
1916 2 500 0 
1917.. 1,600 : 0 
1918 3,000 0 
1919 3,000 0 
1920. . 2.000 6 3,500 
1921.. 1,500 ( 6 1,.7¢0 


Stock 

| eee 5,000 
8,000 
5.c00 
2,000 
1.500 
1,400 
2,700 


33,300 


in Smyrna and the interior on 


3.035 cases 


Stock existing 
January 1, 1922, 


Peppermint Oil Industry in Michigan 


of the firm of 
George Engle & Son, of Centerville, 
Mich., who is now 86 years of age, 
recalls very clearly the pioneer efforts 
in peppermint growing, back to the 
very beginning in the West, which was 
in St. Joseph county, Michigan. 

In the years from 1852 to 1854. Flor- 
ence township, Sherman township and 
Lockport township, of St. Joseph 
county, Michigan, were the sections in 
which peppermint oil was first intro- 
duced and distilled. Among these early 
growers and distillers in Lockport 
township were Daniel Francisco, Wil- 
liam Faulkerson and Levy Miller. In 
Florence township, Norman Roys, John 
Peake, G. Dimmick, Frank Howard and 
others later. In Sherman township, Ely 
Jones, George Engle and his brothers, 
and, in about the years 1858 to 1860, 
these growers grew from 30 to 50 acres 
each. The yield at this time was from 
20 to 30 pounds for the first year, 18 
to 20 pounds for the second year, and 


Mr. George Engle, 


the third year, 12 to 15 pounds per acre. 
This was all American peppermint, and 
grown on upland. The first crop from 
new planting peppermint was cut with 
a scythe by hand and the second and 
third years were generally cradled in 
much the same Manner as grain at that 
time was cut and harvested. Prices 
ranged from $2.50 to $3.50 to the 
grower from 1850 to 1854. The proh- 
able output of peppermint of these 
townships was about 25,000 pounds per 
year, 

The distilling 
about the same 
Distilleries were 
compared with 


was 
at present. 
on a very small scale 
the modern distillery. 
Small sheet-iron boilers were used, 
with no pressure. The water for cool- 
ing was pumped by hand and the straw 
from the vats was pitched out by 
laborers. The peppermint in the early 
days was not allowed to dry or cure 
out as much as it is today. This also 
tended to make the distilling slow. 


of 
process ; 


peppermint 


In 1854 there were but few buyers in 
the West, and among them were ex- 
Governor Barry of Michigan, of the 
Village of Constantine, and Roys 
Brothers of Florence township. but a 
large part of the oil was shipped direct 
to New York, somewhat on the present 
co-operative plan, a grower being sent 
in charge of the shipment and making 
the sales. This recalls a story about 
one of these early growers taking all 
the neighbors’ oils to New York. It 
seems that he took a lot of various 
kinds of oil, like wormwood, tansy, 
erigeron and peppermint, not knowing 
exactly what he took along. He sold 
the lot at $5 a pound. When he arrived 
home, and was settling up, one grower 
asked him what he did with the 300 
pounds of erigeron. He looked blank 
and said that he didn’t know he had 
any erigeron along. “Well,” he said, 
“anyway I got $5 a pound for it.” I 
mention this story to bring out the 
difference between methods in those 
days and today, when every pound of 
oil has to comply with the present 
yar 

Wolf Brothers, founders of the pres- 
ent line of banks of that name, were 
also large growers and shippers of the 
early days. 

Up until 1860 Wayne county, New 
York, had been the principal seat of 
peppermint growing, but following that 
time Michigan came rapidly to the 
front. Somewhere between 1875 and 
1880 the growing of peppermint on 
the lowlands began, with the increased 
yield, and, the marshes being easier 
to cultivate and keep free from weeds, 
the industry was monopolized by the 
West, because it could be produced 
much cheaper than in Wayne county, 
New York. 

One of the first plantations on the 
marshes was owned by Hall and John- 
son, and consisted of about twelve 
hundred acres, of which a large portion 
was in peppermint, and about the 
same time the industry was introduced 
into Indiana, in the vicinity of South 
send. Not until between the years 
1892 and 1895 did the system of plow- 
ing under become popular, but this 
was found to be a great benefit to 
both the growers and users of pepper- 
mint, because they were able to work 
their fields each year and keep them 
clein and also increase the production, 
and the fields did not have to be re- 
planted so often. 3efore the plowing- 
under system was in operation in the 
marshes, the crops from second and 
third years grew up with the weeds, 
and sometimes these crops were half 
fireweed or erigeron. 

About the year 1892 the English pep- 
permint was introduced and grown by 
growers near Nottaway, St. Joseph 
county, Michigan. The introduction of 
the English peppermint again caused 
this industry to make enormous strides, 
because it would yield twice as much 
as the native peppermint and would 
not deteriorate so fast at harvest time. 
The quality of the English oil was also 
better because of a higher menthol 
content, It was not long before the 
English mint had almost entirely taken 
the place of the American or native 
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peppermint, but we still have some 
farms that are all American pepper- 
mint, particularly around Charlotte, 
Michigan. Many of the fields that were 
planted to English peppermint were 
ground where American peppermint 
had formerly been grown, These 
crops are badly mixed and do not pro- 
duce as much or as desirable an oil 
as where the pure English mint is 
grown. Growers who today have fields 
of mixed peppermint do not under- 
stand why they are getting such poor 
yields, but the presence of the Ameri- 
can peppermint explains this. 

The introduction of English pepper- 
mint and the system of fall plowing- 
under came in about the same time, 
and this not only lowered prices but 
also improved the quality of the oil, 
so consumption of this oil was greatly 
increased, and it was not many years 
before the normal consuming trade 
used between four and five hundred 
thousand pounds yearly. Today our 
normal consumption will not be as 
much as formerly, because the high 
prices which prevailed during the war 
caused many users of our peppermint 
to turn to the use of Japanese mint, 
which had a bitter taste, and this flavor 
was not popular with the consuming 
trade, and caused our own home-grown 
peppermint to get a “black eye.’ For 
this reason it is very poor policy for 
both grower and consuMer to let prices 
get abnormally high, because this en- 
¢ourages the use of other oils for 
flavoring and increases’ production. 
Today our consuming trade is using 
about 350,000 pounds, but we look for 
this soon to equal 500,000 .pounds 
again, on account of the lower prices 
prevailing: also we hope to get more 
export trade. 

The 1921 season brought forth noth- 
ing in the way of surprises. It started 
with great quantities of oil in dealer's 
hands which had cost around $5.75 per 
pound, and also the growers were cir- 
rying considerable stocks. These 
stocks, along with a fair crop of 350,- 
000 pounds and depressed financial 
conditions, did the trick of again put- 
ting peppermint to $1.50 and lower to 
the grower. 

The peppermint business also lost 
one of its very best supporters in the 
death of F. M. Rudd early this winter. 

The year 1922 holds out bright prom- 
ises for another season of cheap oil, 
because there will again be carried 
over large stocks, and a reasonable 
increase in acreage is expected be- 
cause other farm products are in even 
a more depressed condition than pep- 
permint; therefore, the grower ex- 
pected to produce another abundant 
crop, but, of course, if world conditions 
should improve, things might be dif- 
ferent. 

Considerable oil has been bought 
from the last crop by speculators in the 
West, most of it around $1.50 per 
pound. This Western speculation is 
the one factor which will prevent 
prices from going down, and is one 
thing which has kept the price steady 
all fall and winter. Peppermint is 
considered very cheap at $1.50 per 
pound. 
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Half Century’s Review of the Vegetable 
Oil Market 


There have been a number of im- 
portant additions to the list of vege- 
table oils during ‘the half century, most 
of them having appeared within the 
last twenty-five years. Their source 
has largely been seeds from the Far 
East and they have proved of great in- 
dustrial as well economic value, 
having supplemented the older com- 
modities with acceptable substitutes 
without which the former sources of 

gfuppiics would have been seriously 
overtaxed, 

Linseed remains, however, the 
important of the vegetable oils. has 
fluctuated in value during the past 
twenty-five years more widely than at 
any previous period in its history. 
This has been due chiefly to variations 
in the seed crops. The United States 
from being one of the largest importers 
of seed has since 1900 become an ex- 
porter and again fallen back into the 
position of importer, and Argentina 
has come forward as grower with a 
crop which, although generally defi- 
cient in quality, has reached a volume 
that placed it at the head of producing 
countries. 

While the consumption of linseed oil 
in the United States has steadily 
grown, it has not, for the last ten or 
fifteen years at least, kept pace with 
the growth of the consuming industries, 
by reason of the competition of other 
oils, especially those adapted to paint 
and varnish making, but it is still the 
oil upon which those industries chiefly 
depend. 

The price of raw oil in car lots was 
the lowest in its history in 1897-98 
when there were sales at 24c. per gal- 
lon of 7% pounds. In 1866, when the 
inflated prices caused by our Civil War 
were at their peak, oil sold at $1.80 
per gallon, while in 1919, in the after- 
math of the world war, the _ price 
reached $2.20 per gallon. In the previ- 
ous instance the high price was due 
mainly to the depreciation of our cur- 
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rency, while in 1919 it was in keeping 
with inflated values throughout the 
world resulting from the stoppage of 
supplies from normal sources of pro- 
duction. 

Corn oil, although known by name 
for many years, was not made in suf- 
ficient quantities as late as 1872, so 
that a commerciad sample could be ob- 
tained in this market. The processes 
of manufacture followed at that time 
gave a product of rank odor and pro- 
nounced flavor and the cake was de- 
ficient in both foodstuff and fertilizing 
qualities. In the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary number of the Reporter in 1896 the 
product was referred to as attracting 
increased attention, but it was so far 
from having an established place that 
only vague hopes were expressed as to 
probable future. Since that time 
new processes of manufacture, the 
outgrowth of the glucose industry, 
have eliminated the objectionable odor 
and flavor and the oil is now a bland 
beautiful product which has gained for 
it a place among the edible oils as well 
as among the soap fats. It lacks the 
drying qualities necessary for a paint 
oil, but a vast amount of experiment- 
ing has been done to overcome this 
defect and a good many hundred bar- 
rels of linseed oil have been at one 
time and another rendered unfit for 
paint by the admixture of oil in 
the hope that the linseed oil was 
enough of a dryer to carry with it, 
without detriment, a good proportion 
of the then cheaper non-drying corn 
product. The other channels through 
which it has found an outlet, however, 
have given it a place at prices con- 
forming more closely to those of com- 
peting fats. 

The development of the 
industry in this country was largely 
the result of the World War, practical- 
ly all of this oil consumed having been 
imported up to a few years ago. The 
production of coconut oil, as well as 
other vegetable oils such as soya and 
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peanut, has been greatly increased dur- 
ing the past ten years, new uses having 
been found. The consumption of coco- 
nut and peanut oils in the manufac- 
ture of food products has materially 
increased. The growth of the coconut 
oil industry in the Fhilippine Islands 
has been remarkable during the past 
eight or ten years. 

The production of cottonseed oil in 
the first year of the Reporter's exist- 
ence was about 3,000,000 gallons, and 
the following season opened with crude 
cottonseed oil above 40 cents a gallon. 
In one of the earliest issues of the Re- 
porter there appeared an extract from 
a New Orleans paper which had been 
taken from the Niles Register of 1829, 
in which it was stated that cottonseed 
yields a considerable portion of excel- 
lent oil, but that owing to ‘he diffi- 
culty of expressing it no greater quan- 
tity of the oil has been made. In 1852 
a New Orleans crusher of linseed 
crushed a small amount of cottonseed 
in his mill. The oi) was intended for 
medicinal purposes and sold for about 
$1 per gallon. About 1855 the manu- 
facture of cottonseed oil was under- 
taken by a Providence oil company on 
what was then regarded probably as a 
commercial scale. It was not until af- 
ter the close of the Civil War that cot- 
tonseed oil became of any great im- 
portance commercially. In 1871 the 
number of cottonseed oil mills had in- 
creased to about 30. At that time the 
chief use of cottonseed oil was as an 
adulterant and except in the manu- 
facture of soaps it had practically no 
outlet of its own unassociated with 
other oils. The use of cottonseed oil 
for burning purposes has never been 
large, although in the mining industry 
it displaced lard oil to a considerable 
extent. In the early eighties the in- 
dustry grew rapidly and with the 
improvements in the methods used 
in manufacturing and refining there 
also arose the necessity of finding 
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new outlets for the product. The 
credit for securing these outlets in 
the North is attributed largely to the 
receivers and brokers in this city who 
had the handling of the oil. 

Among the earliest crushers in the 
South was Jules Aldige, who began the 
industry at New Orleans before the 
Civil War and is credited with having 
more to do with building up export 
trade in cottonseed oil than any other 
individual. His brands were for a long 
time the most popular in Continental 
markets and the quality of his prod- 
ucts gave a permanent standing to 
this oil as a permanent substitute for 
the more costly native edible oils of 
fcicign countries. Capt. D. C. McCann 
and W. E. Hamilton were also among 
the nioneers of the business at New 
Orleans, while at Memphis, where the 
industry also developed early, the 
names of Wyley B. Miller, J. W. Coch- 
ran, J. C. Johnson and E. Urquhart 
were prominently associated with the 
business. 

At other points in the South the most 
conspicuous developers of the industry 
were George O. Baker, at Selma, Ala.; 
Oo. O. Nelson, at Montgomery, Ala.; 
Robert Thompson, at Nashville, Tenn., 
and James R. Miller, at Little Rock 
and Memphis. Col. J. H. Duggan, who 
was connected in the earlv days of 
the industry with one of the New Or- 
leans houses, later on entered the 
brokerage business in cottonseed prod- 
ucts and was one of the first men in 
the South to devote himself to this 
branch of the business, 

One of the most serious problems 
confronting crushers during the early 
days of the industry was the success- 
ful marketing of the rapidly growing 
production of cottonseed cake and meal. 
The house of Soper & Co. at Boston 
did more than any other house to pro- 
mote the sale of these products in the 
North, and for a number of years this 
firm was the chief distributor of meal. 
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Fish Oil 


The whaling fleet was still a pic- 
turesque’ monument to American in- 
dustry and enterprise of an _ earlier 
period and still furnished an impor- 
tant part of the oils used for lighting, 
lubrication and other purposes, when 
the Reporter first appeared. New Bed- 
ford was the chief port for whalers, 
whose cruising ground was mainly in 
the North Pacific, and the personnel 
of the oi] trade in New York was 
mostly of New Bedford origin and 
education. The statistics appended to 
this report show the extent of the 
whale and sperm oil business at that 
date, and how later on it was affected 
by the competition of mineral substi- 
tutes. In 1857-58 the whaling fleet 
numbered over 600 vessels valued at 
$15,000,000, and employing 10,000 men. 

For a number of years after petro- 
leum had obtained almost complete 
control of the domestic lighting field, 
the railroads used sperm oil both for 
headlights and car lighting because of 
its safety and low congealing point. 

As far back as the forties lard oil 
was introduced for both lubricating and 
illuminating purposes. Fish oil men 
were alarmed over the appearance of 
this competition, but the production 
was not on a sufficient scale to prove 
serious to theirinterests. By 1850, how- 
ever, the production of lard oil had in- 
creased, and it commenced to cut into 
the consumption of sperm, especially 
for lubricating and burning in railway 
cars. The use continued to grow until 
petroleum products appeared on the 
market. Before the introduction of 
mineral] oils on the railroads sperm and 
whale oils together with tallow were 
used chiefly. Whale and sperm were 
used for almost everything that oil 
was wanted for excepting leather, on 
which neatsfoot and fish oils were used. 
The city of New York was lighted by 
sperm and whale oils and an oil com- 
posed of equal parts of sperm and lard 
oils. The foots from which whale and 
sperm oils were pressed were largely 
used in the early days for making gas 
which was used by some of the the- 
atres and hotels of that period. The 
foots were also used for soap making 
purposes 

Menhaden, most important of 
the fish oils, did not loom large as a 
distinct industry until well past the 
middle of the century, the first factory 
having been established at Greenport, 
L. I, in the late ’50s. At that time, 
fishing was an individual enterprise, 
and was carried on by sail boats for 
more than 20 years thereafter, when 
the fishermen began to operate on a 
larger scale. Steamers were employed 
about 1876 and the fishing extended 
over a longer reach of coast, as the 
fish disappeared from one point and 
appeared at another. Their migra- 
tions extended from Virginia to Maine 
waters, and were not so successfully 
followed by sail boats as by steamers. 
At that period the common method of 
extracting oil was to place the men- 
haden in vats or casks and allow the 
oil to work out by the decomposition 
of the fish. 

In 1875 the menhaden fleet comprised 
80 boats, and in 1886 the first floating 
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factory was installed on a _ steamer, 
which permitted the extracting of oil 
and treatment of the fertilizer while 
the boat remained on the fishing 
grounds. Up to 1879 most of the fer- 
tilizer had been sold crude, but in 
that year treatment at the factory 
with sulphuric acid, which rendered 
the material more stable and increased 
its anmoniacal value, was begun. The 
consolidation of the competing inter- 
ests into large corporations was un- 
dertaken in the '90s and the industry 
expanded, but not with glittering suc- 
cess as a financial enterprise. It is 
still in the hands of larger operators 
than had previously conducted it, and 
is a well organized and established 
industry, the manufacturing and 
selling ends both being conducted 
more efficiently and economically than 
formerly. Its stability as the chief 
source of supply for fish oils, as well 
as an important source of fertilizing 
material, seems assured. 

The disappearance of the fish from 
the bays and coast in 1880 created fear 
among fishermen that the fish were 
becoming extinct, but Professor Goods 
of the United States Fish Commission 
expressed the opinion that this was 
not so. His opinion was confirmed in 
the following year, when on one day in 
June fully 6,000,000 fish were taken be- 
tween Montauk Point and Fire Island. 

The United States Menhaden Oil and 
Guano Association was formed in 1874, 
Luther Maddocks, of Boothbay, Maine, 
being the first president. At a meeting 
of the association in 1882 the use of 
purse seines and steamers was con- 
demned by some of the members who 
feared the ruin of the industry. There 
was a proposition before the New Jer- 
sey Legislature to restrict the fishing 
along the coast of that State, owing 
to the belief that large numbers of 
food fish were being destroyed. In 1872 
the highest price reached for crude 
menhaden oil was 60 cents per gallon 
and the lowest 37 cents. 

The other fish oils 
the market quotations 
limited call for uses for 
through the established prejudices of 
consumers or because cf real merits, 
they seem to be specially adapted. 

—-T-'-YXYYrv>o 

Three great improvements in the 
manufacture of cod liver oil within the 
past seventy-five years give some ade- 
quate idea of the progress made:— 

1848. The first introduction of ren- 
dering out the oil from the livers by in- 
direct heat in pans with hot water bot- 
toms. 

1885. The freezing process for remov- 
ing the stearine from the oil. 

1903. A new process for rendering out 
the oil from the livers by direct steam 
in a single pan. 

Charles Fox, a chemist in Scarbor- 
ough, Eng., initiated this first improved 
process of refining oil by hot water 
pans. He was an enthusiast in this 
work, and started his first factory in 
St. John’s harbor in 1848. Previous to 
this time the brown cod liver oil was 
used as a medicine, and the only cod 
liver oil known on the market. 
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appear in 
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Any review of the traffic in natural 
dyestuffs for the past fifty years can 
hardly fail to reveal one thing:—That 
the market has reached its summit, 
and that during the past ten years has 
been declining steadily. There now 
seems little question but that the next 
few years will see the gradual and 
complete dissolution of what was once 
one of the most important of trades. 
The immense progress in the manu- 
facture of coal tar dyes and aniline 
colors is directly responsible for this 
decrease in popularity of natural dye- 
stuffs. In a survey of the past fifty 
years of trading in this country the 
status of the industry in the eighties 
and nineties as compared with its pres- 
ent position reveals an alinost total 
eclipse of such items as indigo, madder 
and cochineal. 

When madder first came prominently 
into view it was one of the great spec- 
ulative items. Fortunes were made and 
lost dealing in this dyestuff, a plant 
that was produced in enormous quan- 
tities in the marsh lands in Belgium 
and France and the Netherlands. It 
was used in all textile and leather in- 
dustries for producing a rich maroon 
color, and achieved wide use, especial- 
ly in dyeing of cotton. The importa- 
tions of madder assumed gigantic pro- 
portions during the eighties of the last 
century; it was almost incredible that 
such quantities of the plant could be 
utilized in the mills of the country. Of 
course, much of this was exported to 
the Orient and various other countries. 
At times the market in madder ap- 
proached that of the cotton market of 
today in its most feverish aspects. But 
with the perfection of the manufacture 
of alizarine colors the doom of natural 
madder began to be sealed. The warn- 
ing was written large in every land, 
and now, as far as America is con- 
cerned, not more than two or three 
importers at most ever have stocks; 
and as an article of commerce it has 
descended into a very inferior place. 
In France the production has been 
practically abandoned. There is still 
some produced in Belgium and espe- 
cially the Netherlands, but it is grad- 
ually going out of use even in the 
more remote parts of the Orient, and 
so year by year sees a steady decline 
in output. 

The indigo industry, formerly one of 
the chief sources of income to the In- 
dian merchant, has suffered a like re- 
verse owing to the facility for produc- 
ing the synthetic article. Production of 
indigo in India seems to go in circles. 
For five or ten years there will be a 
small increase in acreage cultivated and 
a consequent gain in production. Then 
there will be a gradual decline for a 
like period, when the industry will 
reach an extremely low, and cause all 
sorts of pessimistic comment on the 
part of those interested. The trend of 
the last few years has certainly been 
in the latter direction, and never be- 
fore has the Indian indigo situation 
presented as few encouraging features 
as it did last year. The enormous gain 
in production of the synthetic variety 
has enabled America to export quanti- 
ties to the Orient; China and Japan 
notably were large takers of the syn- 
thetic during 1917 and 1918; since the 
latter year the German competition has 
resulted in a partial loss of those mar- 
kets. But even in the most inaccessible 
portions of China and Thibet, where 
dyeing methods of extreme primitive- 


Ups and Downs of 
Crop 


produced, there being little waste in the 
crushing process, and as the cake had 
to be shipped to the seaboard for ex- 
portation, and the oil also if it was to 


Flax was first grown in the United 
States in Colonial times and for the 
purpose of furnishing the thrifty New 
England housewife with the fibre from 
for home use. Later on, when this 
household industry gave way before the 
products of cotton factories, the plant 
came to be cultivated for its seed. 
Some flax was grown in New England, 
more, perhaps, in New York State, and 
then in Ohio, Indiana and so on as the 
farming lands of the West were devel- 
oped. With seed available, even though 
in small quantities, small mills sprang 
up locally, but the industry reached no 
large proportions until importations of 
Calcutta seed began. This seed was 
the principal source of supply until well 
along in the ’70s, when the crop from 
the new lands in the far West and 
Southwest furnished a good share of 
the requirements of domestic mills, 
both of the East and the West, the 
latter by that time having become nu- 
merous, with a large productive capac- 
ity. The idea was entertained by them 
that the future production of seed in 
the United States would be sufficient 
to yield all the oil required for this 
country and that the advantages of 
crushing seed near the place of growth 
would drive Eastern mills out of the 
market, whether they crushed domestic 
or imported seed. But there were a 
number of reasons why the results were 
disappointing to them. 

Freights to the seaboard were less on 


seed than on the oil and cake that it 
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ness are used, the synthetic is winning 
ground constantly. In India itself the 
synthetic is now preferred to the nat- 
ural article because it is easier to use, 
results in dyeing cloth evenly, does not 
have sediment and impurities as the 
natural does, and can give always uni- 
form results. As far as the American 
market for natural indigo is concerned, 
it now seems doomed to oblivion. That 
fact is freely recognized; even in India, 
according to the census of 1921, the 
amount of ground given over to culti- 
vation of indigo was the smallest in 
four years. The crop also was a partial 
failure. 

The outbreak of the European war, 
which left the American textile in- 
dustry stranded for want of colors 
with which to carry on operations, led 
to a sudden, but comparatively short 
lived, revival of the natural dyestuffs 
trade. Then it was necessary to use 
the natural materials that could be ob- 
tained, as consumers of aniline colors 
found their source of supply (Germany) 
cut off, and the ease with which they 
had always been able to get these col- 
ors from abroad had naturally had a 
deterrent effect on production here. (In 
1914 there were only four plants in 
America manufacturing aniline colors 
and coal tar products.) 

In 1918 this shortage of dyes led to 
a thorough investigation of sources of 
supply of sumac, logwood, quebracho 
and others of varying importance which 
could be obtained from Central Amer- 
ica and the East Indies. The reports 
of those investigations brought out sev- 
eral sources of supply of more or less 
importance and a number of interest- 
ing facts in general. The reports re- 
sulted in better supplies of logwood 
from Haiti; quebracho extract was 
manufactured in South America and 
shipped to this country as an extract, 
thereby saving much tonnage and re- 
sulting in cheaper prices. Various 
woods growing in the Southern part of 
the United States that had not previ- 
ously been utilized as dyestuffs were 
found suitable for that purpose. As 
supplies became greater, tke produc- 
tion of coal tar colors increased also, 
so that the market began to decline. 
With the perfection of aniline color 
manufacturing in this country towards 
the middle of 1919 the dyestuffs market 
again sank into the slough in which it 
has remained ever vince. 

The use of natural materials, plants, 
roots, barks, leaves, flowers and ber- 
ries now seems inevitably doomed 
owing to the perfection attained in 
the synthetic colors. Tanning ex- 
tracts such as sumac, quebracho and 
divi divi will probably continue to be 
used for some time to come. Que- 
bracho has only been on the market 
for about eighteen years now, but so 
rapidly has it grown in popularity that 
around 10,000,000 pounds are imported 
every year into the United States alone. 
Some of this is in turn exported to 
China where it has become exceedingly 
popular during the past six years. 
Fustics still continue in some demand 
for use in textile mills, but the past 
three years has also seen a steady fall- 
ing off in demand for them. Probably 
there will remain always a few who 
will prefer the natural extracts for 
certain purposes, and to this circum- 
scribed and naturally finite fraction of 
the trade the once mighty natural dye- 
stuffs industry will be reduced for its 


supporters. 


American Flaxseed 


compete in the Eastern markets, the 
advantage of location was less than 
they had anticipated and was not to 
their material advantage. Stil later, 
when the “new lands” were no longer 
available and domestic production be- 
gan to flag, Eastern mills came again 
to depend upon imported seed, and dur- 
ing the past few years the Western 
crushers have also largely supplied 
their requirements by importations. 

The South American seed which came 
into the market a dozen or more years 
ago has made up the deficiencies in do- 
mestic production as well as those of 
the older foreign sources of supply, 
which were practically cut off by the 
war. During the past ten years a num- 
per of Western crushers have built 
mills on the seaboard for the same rea- 
son that they originally located near 
the flaxseed in the West. At least two- 
thirds of the seed consumed in the 
United States for several years past 
has been imported, and the prospect of 
reducing the proportion by increased 
domestic production is not favorable. 

In 1866 flaxseed sold as high as $4 
per bushel, while cake brought $80 per 
ton. The highest prices reached in the 
inflation which followed the late ‘World 
War” were in July, 1919, when seed sold 
as hizh as $6.25 per bushel and cake at 
about $90 pe ton. 
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WILLIAM ZINSSER & CO., THE FIRST 
SHELLAC IMPORTERS, BLEACHERS 
AND MANUFACTURERS IN THE 
UNITED STATES, ANNOUNCE THEIR 
74th YEAR OF CONTINUED SERVICE 


1922 


SHELLAC 


WILLIAM ZINSSER & Co. ING. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


THREE SCORE and TEN YEARS OLD 


MEYER BROTHERS DRUG COMPANY 


Established 1852 
Saint Louis Missouri 


THE LARGEST DRUG HOUSE IN THE WORLD 


DRUGS—CHEMICALS 
DRUGGISTS SUNDRIES 





U. S. Production of Chemicals, 
Varnishes, Oils, 
ning Materials and Fertilizers c 


Acids— 


Acetic and pyroligneous 


Ibs 
Acetic and glacial.|bs. 
Acetic and anhydride 
Ibs. 
Arseneous ] 
soric 
Citric 
Hydrochloric (muriatic) 
tons 
Hydrofluoric 
Mixed 
nitric) 
Nitric 
Oleic .. 
Phosphori e 
Stearic 
Sulfuric, 


(sulphuric- 
tons 


anhydride. . 
tons 
50%). 
tons 
eclaimed.... 
tons 


Sulphuric (basis 


Sulfuric, 


Lactic 
Oxalic 
Tannic 
Tartaric 
All other 
Soda and sodium 
pounds— 
Bicarbonate 
sorax 
Caustic 
Sal soda 
Soda ash 
Sodium, 


com- 


. tons 


bichromate... 
tons 
tons 
-lbs. 
. tons 


bromide 
fluoride 
hydroxide 
iodide 
nitrate, refined. 
phosphate 
sesquicarbonate. 
silicate 
sulphate 
salts) 
niter 
salt cake 
refined anhydrous.... 
tons 
thiosulfate (hypo.)... 
tons 
tons 


.tons 
-tons 
(Glauber 


tons 


sulphides 
sulfite 
washing compounds. . 
tons 
acetate 
benzoate 
citrate 
Potash and _ potassium 
compounds— 
From original sources. 
lbs. 
Cream‘of tartar (bitar- 
trate) 
Caustic . 
Carbonate, 
Chloride, 
Sulfate 
Acetate 
Bromate, bromide, 
chlorate, chloride and 
iodate 
Carbonate, 
Citrate 
Iodide 
Sulfate, 
Alums— 
Ammonium alum.. 
Potash alum 
Concentrated alum.tons 
Other alum 
Aluminum chloride.... 
tons 
hydroxide 
refined... 
tons 
anhydrous... 
lbs. 


‘Ibs. 


occcecl em, 
crude...lbs. 
crude....lbs. 


re fined. 


tons 


Aluminum 
and oxide, 


Ammonia, 


shloride (sal 
ammoniac) 
sulfate 
fluoride 
Cyanogen compounds... 
Ibs. 
Other ammonium com- 
pounds 
Bleaching compounds— 
Chlorine 
Hypochlorites, 


‘Ibs. 


lime.... 
tons 
sodium 
Peroxide, 
hydrogen 
Sulfur bleaches— 
Bisulfite of calcium. 


barium. .Ibs. 


Sulfur dioxide.... 
Other sulfur 
All other compounds... 
Coal-tar products....... 
Dyes ° 
Color lakes. 
P hotographic. chemicals 
Ibs. 
Medicinals 
Flavors 
etc.) 
Perfume materiale ie. 
Synthetic phenolic 
resins Ibs. 
Crudes interme- 
diates s. 
Compressed and liquefied 
gases— 
Carbon dioxide 
Nitrous oxide s. 
Oxygen -1000 cu. ft. 
All other 
Plastics— 
Pyroxylin 
Rubber substitutes 
Viscose, collodion 
other 
Aldehydes— 
Formaldehyde 
All other 
Esters— 
Amylacetate 
ithylacetate .. 
Ixthyl chloride 
Other 
lether— 
Ethyl 
Other 
Ketones— 
Acetone 
Methyl 
Other 
Miscel. organic 
icals— 
Carbon 


and 


and 


lbs. 


Ibs, 
. lbs. 
. lbs. 


(sulphuric).. 


chem- 


tetrachloride... 
lbs. 
Chloroform 
Glycerine, 
crude 
Vanillin 
Other 


refined. .lbs. 


OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


Dyestuffs 


by Decades 


Production of Chemicals 
—~1919 


Quantities. 


46,821,000 
5,050,000 


1,213,200 
1,076,000 
14,454,100 
3,163,700 


147,100 
4,320,017 


46.430 
14,440 
44,350,600 
13,379,500 
20,071,445 


68,926 
3,926,270 


95,119 


« y 
845,065 
5,313,000 


141,560 
29,435 
319,490 
82,830 
1,003,480 
99 


22,590 
1,242,443 
1,364,441 

322,746 

29,284 

10,153 

23,351 

37,854 

286,791 
38,330 
81,170 

122,908 


2,708 


118,417 


219,474,000 


4,854,550 
8,358,834 


48,664,478 


26,374,661 
69,995 


3,324,268 
401,140 
64,088 
338,678 
90,142 


15,322 


7 


3,847 


25,329,600 
30,918,000 


13,212,619 
32,872,598 
340,156 


36,920,611 


34,392,000 


88,570 
37,860 
3,131,000 
31,515,000 


39,210,000 


63,402,200 
7,569,900 


115,500 
2,381,576 


560,800 
41,400 


3,534,600 


704,600 
2,251,000 
248,100 


6,045,900 
1,158,000 


9,811,800 
1,677,600 
64,342,800 
21,304,300 
134,700 


Values. 


$2,816 = 200 | 
869,200 


578.6 YJ 
108, $3 
1,754,600 
3,047,400 


4,312,300 
440,200 


4,426,600 
2,976,100 
6,548,600 
1,711,100 
4,613,862 


1,373,353 
35,638,200 
803, 144 


3,612,500 


3,695,400 


20, 494, 800 


5,337,400 
511,812 


934,643 
2,438,917 
685,500 
6,052,318 


864,264 
281,476 
1,930,139 


221,232 


539, 636 


71,021 
165,505 
68,004 
142,386 


7,215,063 


2,620,400 
2,206,008 
2,299,926 
4,169,333 
745,804 
47,473 


1,258,507 
154,844 
100,754 

1,298,980 

35,008 
304,018 


15,665,526 
1,020,602 


4,411 


514,649 


6,642,250 
2,241,320 


1,565,340 

1,595,447 

94,276 

6,983,875 

2,450,857 

1,425,917 
) 


978,049 

99,896 
509,863 
612,085 


67,598,900 2 


6, 


1909 


Quantities 


2,102,2 


101,607 
842, 


11,969,846 
20,983,476 


9,926,000 


31,718,000 
. 


4,180,000 § 12,658,770 


1,059,300 
CGPS. STF | 


2,643,698 
164,300 J 
2,310,300 


48,825,400 
6, 574,200 


9,487,400 


30,169,000 
1,456,000 ) 


45,852,000 


3,938,300 
1,794,300 


350,600 
340,000 
166,200 
1,114,400 


1,103,700 2 
22,600 § 


803,600 
516,600 
20,724,000 2 
2,961,600 § 
1,365,900 
18,813,900 


47 


79, 


3, 


1, 


1, 


7,761,696 


1, 


953,291 


97,175 


3,814 


794,486 


470,568 


168,631 


869,685 


677,490 


Quantities, 


Paints and sre are 


Antimony ceeee 
c | Arsenic (not lead) 
and an- Barium sulphate... 
other salts....... Ibs. 
Bismuth 
alcium, 
chloride 
phosphate 
other salts 
Chromium 
Cobalt 
Copper 
vitr or 
other 
Gold 
Iron sulphate 
peras) 
Other GAlts. «.secsccese 
Lead arsenate. - lbs. 
cetate 
other salts 
Magnesium sulphate 
(epsom salts).....lbs 
Magnesium oxide (cal- 
cined) 
carbonate 
itated) 
OCHS? GEIB... ccccesses 
Mercury 
Nickel owe 
Silver, nitrate.....ozs. 
other salts....... ozs. 
Strontium 
Tin, chloride 
oxide 
Zine, chloride.. 
sulphate ° 
other salts.. 
Radium 
Other chemica 
Blueing 
Wood alcohol— 
Crude 
Refined 
Bromine 
Phosphorus 
Glucose 
Nitroglycerine 
Chalk 
Tale 
Fuller’s earth 
Ethyl alcohol 
Magnesite 
Sulfur 
Beeswax 
Copper ... 
Zine dust. 
Starch 


4,045,600 
13,626,000 


lbs. 
502.300 


acetate...lbs. 152,634,000 


sulphate (b lue 


esecvcceve Ibs. 35,288,000 


1899 
ities 


Values 


Values. Quant (cop- 


lbs. 119,611,000 
11,465.800 
4,183,600 

$1,336,874 26,660,555 4,183, 60¢ 

8,212 58,696,600 


5,297 


684, 5 
3,886, 9,031,600 
5,915 tito 
800 


58 338 
3,000 


2,064,700 
143,800 

9,758 pane 
909 


'357,098 Ibs. 
106 


8,999,200 
1,352.600 
74,089,000 
7,325,500 


513,000 
‘i 76,000 


,340 155,989 


416,005 
160,065 


366,621 32,651 ; 
on e Quantities. 
Ac id, 


sulphuric (basis 


16,104 
13,254 
40,540 


512,464 


sodium com- 


Ibs. 


Soda and 
pounds 
Bicarbonate 
Borax tons 
Caustic soda tons 
a tons 
Soda ash 
Potash and 
compounds 
inal sources 
Alums 
Ammonium sulfate. 
Coal tar products 
Aniline colors... 
Anthracene 
Plastics 
Miscel. 


333,124,375 
30, 340 


144,868 
32,634 72, 
= 47,001 
potassium 
from orig- 
5,106,939 
tons 93,998,008 
- lbs. 


2,925,883 10,981,680 2,117,704 


Metal salts— 
Calcium acetate. 
Lead, other salts... 
Magnesium sulphate 

(epsom salts) 
Mercury 

Blueing 

Wood alcohol— 
Crude 
Refined 

Bromine .... 

Phosphorus 

Glucose ... 

Nitroglycer ine 

Sulfur 

Starch 


26,778,415 


9,239,809 


949,733 
917,605 


7.100 
51,508 
31,125 


av 
301 


155,319 
1,312,751 
1,554,285 


1,06 
1,169,025 


12,724 


1919—— 


= 


Values 


000 
800 


1,190, 
1,290, 


1, "043, 300 
4,709, 200 


104,970 


2,825,550 
410,200 
143,070 


1,046,900 
1,694, 700 
2,090,300 
552,400 
335,500 


1,497,000 
1,176,860 


85,700 
788,600 
1,775,000 
640,200 
2,184,000 2 
257,700 § 
319,400 
2,986,500 2 
900,240 § 
4,349,100 | 
267,000 } 
785,540 J 
2,743,670 
42,636,810 
2,803,000 


80,608,000 
2,303,000 
2,019,000 


2,169,000 
17,935,000 


44,403,000 
9,315,000 


———1889-____,_ —— 


- 100 


Q uantities 


8,152,000 


141,478,000 
25,706,000 


42,1 


25,637,002 


293,377 


10, 
5,054,213 


Values. Quantities, 


$692,386 $5,198,978 


5,432,400 
2,009,800 
5,500,000 

661,114 
1,158,766 
1,179,720 


197,507 
1,617,710 


687,591 


© eK 


2,575,736 


315,430 


75,066 


613,607 
956,432 


1919-——_—__, 


Quantities, 
Colors (Pigments) ‘‘Nat- 


ural’’— 
White lead, dry....lbs. 280,454,977 
Zine oxide . 279,321,235 
Lithopone -lbs. 151,200,696 
Lead oxides Ss. 162,474,216 
Carbon black and —_/ 
black oo 
Barytes eee “lbs. 
Vermilion (true). -lbs. 
Fine colors (n. e. s. Joe 
Ibs. 
Chrome yellow.....lbs. 2,370,648 
Orange or green...lbs. 2,985,680 
Iron buff or other earth 
colors Ibs. 189,347,282 


Prussian blue and ultra- 
marine 3,427,204 
37,447,782 


Other dry colors...lbs. 
30,084,301 


438,157 
1,258,233 


26,742 


2,544,238 
839,820 


2,443,729 
28,282,700 


516,410 


23,295,485 


39,906,000 
327,454 


3,881,210 


10,979 462,949 


870,541 588,000 


Pulp colors, sold moist. 

lbs. 

Colors, ‘‘Synthetic’’— 
Chrome, yellow, orange 
or green 

Iron buff and others.. 

Ibs. 
Prussian blue...... Ibs. 
Other mineral colors... 

lbs. 


226,154 922,000 34,486 
65,945 = 
1,421,720 4,138,472 
12,834,505 

317,445 


38,263,989 


3,683,553 


Paints in oil— 
In paste form— 
White lead 
Zine oxide... 


228,528 

lbs. 237,358,672 

-Ibs. 14,342,051 

All other.... .- lbs. 146,568,395 

Ready mixed gals. 59,646,832 
Varnishes and japans— 
Varnish, oleo resinous. 
gals. 

spirit (not turpentine) 
gals. 

and similar 

and ben- 


4,057,591 1,421,720 


28,116,160 


2,345,743 
2,974,118 


38,589 
177,409 
59,756 


12,084,281 719,364 
* . 
dammar 
turpentine 
zine 6,356,387 
pyroxylin 500,061 
Drying japans and 
dryers als. 5,940,969 
Baking j and 
lacquer 
Water paints 
mine— 
Dry or in paste.... 
Mixed for use -gals. 
Putty 3 
Linseed oil— 
Raw 
Boiled 
Window 
Glue 


5,682,379 


1,790,353 


5,375,220 
and kalso- 


Ibs. 106,797,920 
359,129 


80,751,000 
18,182,000 


glass.....sq. ft. 368,912,209 


190,164 263,238 129,876 


$12,978 


16,615,076 


1,638,715 178,666 


Values. 


$6, 318,504 
24,082,299 
9,757,559 
12,748,344 


6,194,000 
455,257 
237,825 

1,754,054 
612,310 
666,705 

3,657,932 


1,087,472 
5,480,028 


3,262,284 


802,425 
121,010 
187,707 


1,176,505 


25,606,609 
1,770,751 
21,805,869 
119,342,319 


40,044,863 
8,105,537 
10,273,773 
923,464 
5,558,956 
5,877,629 
4,549,113 
802,805 
3,164,254 
47,959,000 
30,305,000 
41,106,000 


32,084,000 
2,188,787 


— 1889 


Quantities. 


‘olors (Pigments) ‘‘Nat- 


ural’’— 
White lead, 
Zine oxide 
Lead oxides 
Carbon black and lamp 

black 
Barytes 


. lbs. ¢143,620,471 
17,648,000 
24,662,007 


dry. 
396,540 98,079 
26,512,454 

1124,874 


477,538 


11,752,980 3,096,601 
113 0560 


lbs. 43,143,000 


Vv alues. 


$3,297, 
695,920 
1,238,577 


608,800 
377,939 


$154,383 
40,259,938 


1,846 


20,130 


6,593,009 
19,165 


404,690 
56,292 
151,740,400 
3,039,722 


1,200,000 


1879 ——__——, 


Values 


a6 ONG 


2.118,4438 
63,198 


1.531.574 
430 044 


78.467 


1,074,000 
1,774,450 


Values. 


1$3, 661,876 


866,560 


232,643 
SOS, 160 
618,485 


114,752 
29,271 
4,551,212 
1,830,417 
21,000 


T.AT7. 742 


Production of Paints and V arnishes 


— — 1909—_—_,, 


Quantities. 


85,269,414 


65,767,254 


56,254,838 
229,558 


8,420,120 


213,285,734 


163,713,582 
28,600,222 


246,569,970 


} 165,038,353 


34,278,989 


18,692,527 
1,273,411 
3,483,994 
1,886,541 
6,638,706 


2,983,285 


47, 465, 715 
733 


67,767,348 


2,098,696 
1,379,025 


Quantities, 


627 123,477,890 


20,121,761 


38,330,000 


Values. 
$3,924,528 


3,798,551 
1,093,000 
348,470 
107,472 


1,052,443 
° eeee 


6,523, 75 
1,294,239 


5,234,539 
11,435,937 
30,710,063 
17,559, 898 

1,502,308 

2,839,534 

356,692 
,165,589 


927 


2,079, 


/917, 047 
64,113 
169, 683 


106,181 
806,846 


3,718,000 


Quantities. 


123,070,000 


169, 828, 836 


119,012,000 
191,420,000 


43 


1899. 
Values. 


— 


Quantities. 


47,92 


2,144,000 
41,400 


3,500,000 


86,826,000 
7,079,040 
2,510,694 


981,286 
28,357 


12,347 
27,595,909 


57, 966 


6,259,794 603,937 


9,511,909 353,900 
576,000 
1,976,986 
2,296,898 
125,571 
150,100 
783,299 


4,945,963 
3.038, 140 
2196 
487,690 


3,618,692 


212,995 393,548 


— 1 
Quantities. 


Values. 


$231,647 


225,700 
5,994,422 


Values. 


$4,501,058 


60,235, 154 2,212,787 


4,080,902 1,028,754 


34,904,000 367,987 


4,483,478 


20,060, 935 861,531 


6,127,960 


11,751,240 


17,437,311 15,302,481 


14,530,159 
921,169 


14,804,251 
553,432 


187,626 
3,085,954 


oe 5,389,000 
609,210 30,636 


1869. . 
uantities Values. 


$194,000 





FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


We Maintain Constantly 


COMPLETE STOCKS (tirrirenr ones 


of the 


WORLD'S 


BOTANICAL 


COMMON and RARE 
THE BEST IN QUALITY 


DRUGS 


CRUDE and POWDERED 
THE BEST IN PRICE 


Price Lists, Special Quotations, Information, Statistics with Samples on Request 


»S. B. PENICK & COMPANY 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


MILLS AND WAREHOUSES 
JERSEY CITY and ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


IMPORT AND EXPORT 


“The Initial Source of Supply” 


We Maintain Sales Offices in All Principal Foreign and U. S. Cities 


SINCE 1885 


We have manufactured 


Fluid Extracts 


Solid Extracts 


Pills and Tablets 


and a full line of strictly U. S. P. Standard Pharmaceuticals 


INCE 1885 we have manufac- 
tured private formulas and buy- 
ers name goods in our laboratories. 


We are the manufacturers of Phenol 
Sodique, which was introduced to 
the profession fifty years ago. 


We issue monthly a price-list, to 
which we have given the name 
“POINTERS.” Place your name 


on our list as a subscriber. 


Write for copy. 


HANCE BROTHERS & WHITE, Inc. 


PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTS 


PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 





Quantities. 


Fine 


colors (n, @. S8.).. 

Ibs. 27,215 
Iron buff or other earth 

colors € 
Other dry colors...lbs 
Pulp colors, sold moist 


10,440, 


Paints in oil— 
In paste form.... 
Ready mixed 
Varnish and japans.gals. 
Putty 
Linseed 


Window 


Quantit 

Naphthas and lighter 

product 

Gasoline 

Naphtha 

Benzine 
Other 


Illuminating 


1000 gis. 
1000 gis 
. 1000 gis. 
1000 gis. 
OLB. coccove 
1000 gis. 


96 


2,304 
uel oi 
Distillates 
Gas 


Residual 


...1000 gis. 

1000 gis. 

fuel oils..... 

1000 gis. 
Lubricating oils— 
Pale or paraffine 

1000 gis. 

neutral 

1000 gis. 210 

1000 gis. 235 

1000 gis. 249 

asphaltic road 

1000 gis. 


6,084 


123 
Red or 
Cylinder 
Other 
Liquid 
oils 

Residuum or 

1000 gis. 29 
Partly refined oils sold 
for rerunning.1000 gis. 
Greases— 


Petroleum 


428 


jelly 
1000 gis. 
. .1000 gis. 
1000 gis. 
.1000 gis. 


10 
Lubricating p 
Axle 

Parafline 

Candles 

Asphalt 


5 
wax 69 


except liquid... 


Crude petroleum 
bbls., 42 gls. 
Oleo oil 20,339, 
Other animal oil, 
lard 
Tallow 


except 
6,721 

stock.. 
lbs 


and oleo 
242,084 
Fusel oil 
Corn oil 
Essential oils— 
Peppermint 
Spearmint 
Black birch........ Ibs. 
Wintergreen 
All other 
Witch-hazel extract..gls. 


12,516 


305 


691 


¢ 


Quanti 


Naphthas and lighter 
products 
Illuminating 
Lubricating 

Greases 
Axle 
Crude 


3.189 


OllB. we ccees 


petroleum 
bbls. 42 gis 
Other animal oil except 
lard 
Castor oi 
Fish oil.... 


Vegetable, 


Dvestuffs and Extracts 


Quantit 
DYESTUFFS AND EX- 
TRACTS 
Dyewood extracts— 
Logwood 
Fustic 
Quercitron 
All other 
Other dyewoods, ground 
or chipped, and dye- 
stuffs not dyewoods... 
Dyeing and tanning ex- 
tracts 
Dyestuffs— 
Natural 
Artificial 
Sumac, ground... 
TANNING MATE 
Iextracts 
Oak and 
Hemlock 
Sumac 
Quebracho, spruce 
gambier, chrome tan- 
ning myroba lans, 
divi-divi and gallnuts 
extracts 
Other tanning 
rials . 
Mordaunts 
Tannic 
Other 
Assistants 
Turkey 
Other 
Sizes 
Dextrines 
Gums, except rosin.|lbs 
Rosin 
Other ee 
All other products 


504,589 
19,705 
4.507 


chestnut... 


8,680 


Quantit 

xtracts— 
fustic, quer- 
all other..1lbs 
Other dyeweoods, ground 
or chipped, and dye- 
stuffs notdyewoods.)bs. 
Dyeing and tanning ex- 
tracts 
Sumac 
Ioxtract 


Dyewood 
Logwood, 


n, 68,537 


citre 


119,368 


ground 
hemlock... 


. 138,372, 


64,491 
"483 


635,900 
1,259,943 


97, 


12, 


357,686,000 


68,537, 


1889—— ——- 
Values. Quantities. 


687 3,481,349 


4183 1,068, 800 


67,482,415 


763 


9,037,187 
2,871,935 


iz 


Production of Oils 


1919 —__ - if 
ies. Values. Quantities. 


Se ee ro eee | 
257 65,077,900 | 
10,015,900 f 510,806,550 
11,045, 200 } 


235,617,500 


36,548,100 
76,383,500 


,850 633,495,798 


4,577 


634,034, 
205,151,100} 


,025 


,208 28,238, 63,239,230 
44,583 
59,03: 


516 
436 
004 


2 | 7,57 


65,304,192 
*0 | 


33,500 


37 
61,787,008 

163 
B47 268,900 
} 
50,000 | 
3,800 | 
2,900 | 


.230 

99 
.318 
361 


138,302 


+ £946,830 
2,939,500 . 


2,500,200 


866,265,000 120.775, 
19,692, 


439 
30,953,000 172 


,000 7: 


000 9,153,000 11,343,186 


36,536,000 202,844,139 
302,000 


20;333,000 


,000 
000 
519,079 
3,283 
102,045 
68,983 
238,415 
419,793 


»781 


“823 110,260 
—1889 


ties Values. Quantities, 


898 $6,720,712 


963,340 


893,802 


191 


ies 


Values. Quantities. 


266,529,514 
12,588,078 
3,148,790 


170,340,336 


49,328,56 


’ 16,148,931 
3,947,633 


—1889 = a 
Values. Quantities, 


940 = $7,081,806 


775,278 


971 1, 


940 7,081,806 


1879— - 


1879—- 


OIL PAINT AND 


-1869. 


Values. Quantities. Values 


121 


11 


8,881,773 
3,811,308 
1,710,000 


15,393,812 6,819,730 
7,047,313 
$324,000 


——1999———-—, 


Quantities. Values. 


65,615,554 $15,991,742 


94,547,010 25,171,289 74,694,297 


36,462,883 °6,095,224 7,550,664 


9,473,975 1,606,783 3,987,037 


56,626 


4.264 


2.2 p 08,185 
6517,787 
676,163 


17,671,769 


2,215,623 6596,615 


1,567,647 2,465,617 


6572,140 


9,388,812 ®774,924 7,791, 
* 


40 
Tr 


52,011,005 
19,111,120 


152,307,040 
16,475,726 


80,424,207 
11,482,542 


6,350,745 8,240,569 3,438,358 


13,499,659 


—1859— 
Quantities. 


Values. Values 
$1,833,895 

287 
500 
845 


700,741 


and Tanning Material 


- 1909-—— — 


1899—_——_, 
Quantities. Values 


Values. 


$1,485,971 


12,690, 


49,019, 


107,456 


2,210,000 
610,999 
1,835,046 


Values. 


267,180 
185,300 


Production of Fertilizers 


Quantit 
Ammoniate 
Cottor 
Kish 
Tankage 
Ammonium sulphate.tons 
Cyanamid or lime ni 
trogen . 
Nitrate of 
For acid 
For mixed 


1se€ 


soda..... tons 
manufac.tons 
fertilizers 
tons 
Phosphate rock 
Bone discard 
Raw bones 
Steamed bones.. 
Ground bone.. 
Pyrites 
Sulphur or brimstone. 
tons 


..tons 
.. tons 
398 


221 
Sulphuric 

Superphosphate ....tons 

3Zagic slag (Thomas).tons 
Guano tons 

Kainit 


1919 


ies. 


Values 


Quantities 


34 
29,949,569 
12,659,005 


1,329,149 
1,692,614 


10,091,790 

17 097 
252,726 
3,093,364 
1,815,554 
707,034 

,602 3,919,050 
558 5,669,331 
6,683,061 
18,485,969 
118,768 
893,933 
920,614 


1909. 


oon 950. 
Quantities. 
143,648 


Values 
$2,462,888 
167,410 
183,542 
, 7€ 35 
186,609 


Values 


709,841 


,466,285 


268,670 
231,! < 
937,008 


rad ’ Sa 


592,360 


54,700 520,833 


DRUG REPORTER 


m————1919 
Quantities. 


Values. 
Potash 
Muriate 
Sulphate 
Double manure 


32,900 5, 784 
salts 
tons 
Nitrate (saltpeter).tons 
All other 
Hardwood 
All other 


902,843 
1,199,814 
9,891, 3 
. 96 9 
materials.tons 28,906,150 

—1889 
Quantities. 
rock tons 

taw bones..........tons 
All other materials.tons 
Manufactured manures.. 

tons 
mineral 


Values. 


Phosphate $2,937,776 


Fertilizer from 
phosphates 
not plaster, ground.... 


1,276,708 23,122,448 


available, 
‘“‘Dry’’ and 
sulfuric acids 


* Figures not 
+ Include both 
t Includes all 
? Ounces, 

*- Tons. 

’ Paints not specified, 
4 Lead and zine. 

5 50-gal. barrels. 

® Barrels, 

7 Pounds. 

§ Saleratus. 


“In paste form’’ 
after 1909. 


45 


1899. 
Quantities. Values. 


Values. 


Quantities 


* 
* 


482,580 
3,098,400 


-o0 9an 
VSL, 230 


8,637,189 


1879—— \ 
Values. 


—_ 
Values. 


— 


Quantities, Quantities. 
$23,650,795 
727,453 19,921,400 
5,815,118 


after 1899. 


America and the International Petroleum 


Situation 
H. FOSTER BAIN 


Acting Director, U. 


The future petroleum supply of the 
United States is so serious a problem 
that it today arousing the concern 
of the public and engrossing the atten- 
tion of many of our soundest thinkers. 
It matters little that the present 
mestic production is about holding its 
own with consumption, for despite the 
predictions of those who believe that 
new fields will always be found to meet 
the growing needs, it is generally rec- 
ognized that there must be a limit to 
relief in this way. In a few years we 
should doubtless see not only our pro- 
duction declining, but the gap between 
production and consumption widening 
at an increasing rate. The problem of 
conserving our domestic reserves is 
engaging the attention of the Petro- 
leum Division of the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, as well as Many State com- 
missions. 

The peoples of foreign lands are also 
learning that petroleum is no longer 
a luxury, but a necessity. With na- 
tional spirit reawakened by the war, 
these peoples are enacting laws pro- 
tecting petroleum deposits within their 
borders from exploitation by others 
than their nationals. 

America is the largest consumer as 
well as at the present time the largest 
producer of petroleum. So large a part 
of America’s industries are dependent 
upon petroleum that it is necessary to 
have assurances of a continued supply. 
Though the greater portion of our do- 
mestic petroleum output is in the hands 
of Americans, the percentage produced 
by foreign companies is actually of 
great importance. In California alone, 
it is estimated that 8 per cent of the 
proved oil lands are in foreign hands. 
California’s daily production averages 
about 300,000 barrels, and of this ap- 
proximately 25,000 barrels per day is 
produced by foreign owned companies. 
Comparing this figure with the daily 
production of foreign countries, it is 
seen that the output in foreign com- 
panies in California alone exceeds the 
output of all but two of these coun- 
tries—Dutch East Indies and Persia. 

Our experience in attempting to ob- 
tain foreign concessions has not been 
entirely unsuccessful, but it has been 
more illuminating than gratifying. The 
few recent acquisitions of foreign oil 
rights have been coupled, in some cases, 
with restrictions that might well be- 
come confiscatory, and in others have 
been overshadowed many times by the 
obstacles that have appeared in the 
way. 

American interests now have foreign 
holdings in Mexico, Canada, Colombia, 
Venezuela, Peru, Bolivia, Ecuador, Rou- 
mania, Palestine, Abyssinia, Portugal, 
West Africa and the Netherlands East 
Indies. Upon certain of these holdings 
—particularly those in Roumania, 
Palestine and Netherlands East Indies 
—development work is either’ sus- 
pended or made impossible or the 
rights themselves rendered precarious. 
Outside of Mexico, and possibly Peru 
and Roumania, the few scattered hold- 
ings which have been acquired can 
only be looked upon as the beginning 
of what must be won in order that the 
future needs of America may be sup- 
plied, 

Probably the outstanding feature in 
the foreign situation today is the atti- 
tude of the British, French and Nether- 
lands governments, all of which have 
adopted restrictive policies toward 
aliens, and at the same time have 
adopted the practice of granting mo- 
nopolistic contracts and of aiding by 
governmental backing and participa- 
tion, certain domestic combines. 

The Anglo-Persian Oil Co., in which 
the British government takes a strong 
interest, is expanding at an amazing 
rate. Recent acquisitions of refinery 
and distributing station sites indicate 


is 


do- 


S. Bureau of Mines 


the company’s determination to become 
a complete unit within itself; while 
its aggressive entrance into the French, 
Australian, Roumanian, Hungarian and 
Newfoundland fields definitely marks 
it as a leading contender in world 
competition, 

The Royal Dutch company practi- 
cally controls the Netherlands colonial 
petroleum reserves. The bill propos- 
ing a monopolistic contract to a Royal 
Dutch _ subsidiary, the Bataapsche 
Petroleum Maatschappy, covering the 
Djambi concessions in central Sumatra, 
is an indication of the attitude of the 
Netherlands Government, 

The Mexican situation has long been 
a perplexing one, not so much because 
of the difficulty in obtaining holdings, 
but because of the hazards in operating 
due to the political situation and the 
disputes resulting from decrees and 
changing laws. 

Recently an American company oper- 
ating in Roumania has also suffered 
from governmental measures which the 
company claims are confiscatory in 
character, and which seem to show 
that, to insure America of a foreign 
supply, the companies operating in 
foreign fields must be encouraged by 
the support of a fair but firm govern- 
ment, 

While the United States should never 
permit herself to be placed at an eco- 
nomic disadvantage or in a position of 
insecurity, it is out of keeping with 
the American spirit to pursue a nar- 
row policy of exclusion and _ selfish 
interest. The United States has proved 
her willingness to do her bit for civili- 
zation by supplying petroleum through 
times of greatest stress, and has proved 
her fair-mindedness by allowing for- 
eign companies to participate in the 
development of her resources. She is 
now calling upon other governments to 
recognize this spirit by adopting a fair 
attitude towards Americans. 

During the recent war, the impor- 
tance and need for petroleum was forc- 
ibly impressed upon all warring na- 
tions, and it was natural to expect that 
Britain, France and other foreign coun- 
tries would set about finding a satis- 
factory source of crude oil. Such 
would be the policy of any far-sighted 
nation, and the American nation should 
not be apprehensive over this fact. 

In amicable agreement with these 
nations, however, America should carry 
forward an active campaign for de- 
veloping petroleum production over the 
whole globe, to satisfy the increasing 
needs of the world. The world calls 
for petroleum, and the American peo- 
ple, the American Government and the 
American petroleum industry do have 
every right to protest against a policy 
which excludes them from any field. 

The dominant need is oil, and whether 
this is produced by an American, a 
British or a Dutch company is less 
important. We ask only for the same 
rights in all fields that are allowed 
nationals in developing American oil 
resources. Unless these rights are 
granted, the Government of the United 
States should adopt a firm policy which 
will secure for American companies a 
fair and equal opportunity. We ask 
for nothing more. 

Thinking people must realize that 
the petroleum problem is a world prob- 
lem, and one of such importance that a 
local solution is doomed to failure. It 
would seem that the matter is one 
worthy of international co-operation; 
and this co-operation should embrace, 
in addition to matters of supply, the 
conservation and efficient production, 
transportation, manufacture, distribu- 
tion and utilization of petreleum and 
its products. With an army of trained 
men and almost unlimited capital, 
America is waiting to take her place 
in fulfilling an international petroleum 
agreement. The world will again find 
America seeking a chance to do her 
bit for civilization. 





FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


INCORPORATED 


ESTABLISHED 1849 


Manufacturing Chemists 


NEW YORK 


Citric Acid, Crystals Granulated and Powdered 
Tartaric Acid, Crystals Granulated and Powdered 
Cream Tartar, Powdered and Crystals 
Rochelle Salt, Powdered and Crystals 
Borax, Crystals Granulated and Powdered 
Boric Acid, Crystals Granulated and Powdered 


Camphor Refined Calomel 

Bismuth Subnitrate Corrosive Sublimate 
Minor Bismuth Preparations Red Precipitate 
Seidlitz Mixture White Precipitate 


Potassium Iodide, Crystals and Granulated Strychnine 
Iodoform Iron and Ammon. Cit., U. S. P. 


Iodine Resublimed Iron and Ammon. Cit., Green Scales 
Chloroform Other Scale Salts of Iron 

Potassium Citrate Ferric Ammonium, Oxalate 

Sodium Citrate Ferric Potassium Oxalate 

Tartar Emetic Ferric Sodium Oxalate 

Tannin Ferric Oxalate Scales 


Also a general line of Chemicals for Medicinal, Photographic, 
Blue Print and various Technical Purposes 





OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


High and Low Price Studies of Oils, Drugs, Chemicals, 


1871- 


1921 


47 


In the following series of tables will be found a comparison of the prices prevailing in the New York Mar- 
carried in the Wholesale Prices Current list of the OIL, PAINT AND DRUG 


kets for items customarily 
REPORTER. In the tables, the first quotation is the earliest one of which the Reporter has an 
lowed by the quotation on or about October 18, in ten-year periods, starting with 1871. hi 


reached after 1913 is indicated by the month and year in which it was attained. 


ACIDS 


(See Chemica! Section.) 


BOTANICALS 
Balm of Gilead 


December 20, 1899, the price 
18, 1901, 32c.; 1911, 25@26c.; 
1919, March, $3.60. 
o—————Per pound—— 
1920. 1921. 
H. . H, L. 
January 0 $1.40 $1.00 
February eeu 5 -05 05 
BEN? eet.chcae on ‘ D5 -90 
CETL - Si cesevcece Zz 3 90 
May A 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


On 
October 
24@ 2K. ; 


was 35c.; 
1913, 


Ergot, Spanish 


1871, 

60@65c. ; 
$1.25@1,30; 
$5. 


November 22, 
October 18, 1881, 
42@45c.; 1911, 

1919, December, 


was 80c.; 
1901, 


On the price 
1891, 38@43c.; 


1913, $ 


—- Per pound—————, 
1920 1921. 
Spanish Spanish. 
H. 
$1.10 


June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Pt pk ht pt 
Pa ek kk fk fed 


Lycopodium 

February 25, 1874, 

October 18, 1881, 32@34c.; 

@54c.; 1911, 48@50c.; 
ebruary, $4.75. 


On the price was 
1891, 33@36c.; 


1913, 4244c.; 


70c.; 
1901, 
1921, 


——Per pound—— 


January 
February 
March 


August .. 
September 
October 

November 
December 


Manna, Flake 


On October 18, 1871, the price on large flake 
was $1.40; small flake, 83@S85c.; 1881, large 
flake, 95c.@$1; small flake, 38@40c.; 1891, large 
flake, T5@80c.; small flake, 30@35c.; 1901, 
large flake, 80c.@$1; small flake, 30@35c.; 1911, 
large flake $1; small flake, 75@80c.; 1913, large 
flake, S85@90c.; small flake, 55@57e.; 1919, 
large, April, $1.30; small, October, 1916, $1.65. 
—— Per pound — 
1920. 1920. 

Large Small 
B. L. i. L 

January $0.75 $0.75 $0.58 $0.58 
February oss -S0 65 58 0 
DEE bs beeseces 65 65 0 
MUMTE seccsescece 5 63 50 
May 66 63 
PD Be eeescdane's 46 .66 
July iwhiea-e 66 66 
August ° “ .70 66 
September . ° SU 75 
October sw Sire SD 80 
November oseee SS 85 
December se 0 85 
2OQP at 90 65 
*r pound 

1921 

Small. 


1921 
Large 
I. I H 
January Tr 9) $0 $0.52 
POOIUATY ccccsess 85 
Mare dseneee : BO 
April eenes 85 
May my 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
Year 


NAPAANANAITZSBRS 
og O69 tu oa tata 


Nux Vomica, Buttons 


November 22, 1871, the 
18@2I1c.; October 18, 
1901, 2%@3c.; 

1920, June, 1 


price 
1881, 
1911, 2% 


On 
was 
34@4'4c.; 
2% @3c. ; 


for powder 
2c 1891, 
1913, 


Per pound 
1921 


$0. B 


1920 
H. L 
. $0.08% $0.08% $0 
08% 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


“le DRI 


Tamarinds 
On July 20, 1881, the price was $1.75; October 
1881, $2; 1891, 1901, $2.05@2.25; 1911, $2.50 
; 1913, $2.45@2.50; 1919, November, $7. 


— ———Per keg ———__—__, 
1920. 1921. 

H. L. 

$5.00 $3.00 

5.00 5.00 

5.00 5.00 

5.00 4.50 

4.50 4.50 

4.50 4.50 

4.50 3.00 

3.00 8.00 

3.00 g 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

5.00 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


BALSAMS 


Copaiba, Para 


On October 18, 1871, 
1881, 52%4@54c.; 1891, 
1911, 60@S85c.; 1913, 


the price was 774%4@80c.; 
524@55c.; 1901, 45@50c.; 
48@50c.; 1919, March, 7T5c 


-————-Per pound— 
1920 


a 
1921. 

L H L, 

January $0.50 $0.30 $0.25 
February ‘ 24 24 
March P ‘ 4 24 
April ‘ ‘ ed 28 
May ° 4 of one 


June soe a ‘ of 2t 
July . 4 52% of 2¢ 
August . ow .26 -26 
September oo 4 = -26 26 
October ; 
November 

December 


Copaiba, South American 


On October 18, 1871, the price was 7744,@80c.; 
1881, 52%@54c.; 1891, 60c.; 1901, 35@40c 1911, 
38@45c.; 1913, 44@48c.; 1918, January, 97\4c. 


1920 
H. L. 
SONOGATY  ccccesec $0.60 $0.60 $ 
February 65 .60 
March . 65 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 50 
December -40 
-40 


Fir, Canada 

On November 22, 1871, the 

3.50; October 18, 1881, $2.25; 1891, 

1901, $3.65@3.75; 1911, $4.10@4.25; 
10; 1920, April, $16. 


Per pound—— 


a 


price was $3@ 
$1.70@1.90; 
1913, $9.50@ 


——Per gallon- 

1921. 

H. L. 
$14.00 $14.00 
14.00 14.00 
14.00 14.00 
14.00 14.00 
14.00 14.00 
14.00 14.00 
14.00 13.00 
13.00 12.00 
12.00 12.00 

12. 

12 

12. 

12 


5 


January 
February 


16.00 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 
14.00 
14.00 
14.00 
14.00 
12.50 


June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


16.00 
16.00 
16.00 
14.00 
14.00 
14.00 
16.00 


12.00 00 
12.00 
12.00 
14.00 


00 
00 
00 


Fir, Oregon 
On March 26, 1873, the price was $3.50; Octo- 
ber 18, 1881, nominal; 1891, $1@1.10; 1901, 75@ 
S5ec.; 1911, S80@90c 1913, $1.30@1.50; 1919, 
December, $1.90. 


—Per gallon- 
1921 
H L 
$1.70 $1.70 


January 
70 


February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


On t or 18, 1871, 
1881, $2.75@2; 1891, 
1.40; 1911, $1.50@1.90; 
February, $5.75 


the price was 
$1.20@1.40; 1901, 
1913, $1.50@1.60; 1920, 
Per pound 

1921. 


.50 
45 
A5 
.60 
oO 
.B5 
35 
40 
40 
40) 
45 
40 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
Year 


em eek ek ak pf ba pd ed ptt 


Tolu 


On October 18, 1871, the price was 80c.; 1881, 
65@70c.; 1891, 27@30c.; 1901, 33@35c.; 1911, 
50@b60c.; 19138, 80@85c.; 1919, October, $1.75. 

-—————Per pound, 
1920. 1921. 

H. L. H. L. 
January .75 $1.50 $0.50 $0.50 
February .60 1.50 50 45 
1.35 45 -40 
1.35 40 .85 
1 35 .B4 
1.3 34 .34 
} 2, .30 30 
AUBUBt ceccccees ‘ . .30 30 
September 8 4 .30 .B0 
October ! 7 .30 -30 
November ° .30 .30 
December ....... : .80 .30 
50 30 


BARKS 
Black Haw, Bark of Root 


December 20, 1897, the price 
October 18, 1901, 10%@12c.; 1911, 
1913, 16@18c.; 1918, December, 65c. 

————Per pound——————, 

1920. 1921. 
H. L. H. L. 

January . $0.60 $0.60 $0.48 $0.48 
February 60 .60 48 48 
March ... 60 .60 .48 42 
April 8 58 .58  } -40 
May 58 s ‘ .38 
June ‘ 4 a oe .32 
July —— nO f d 82 
August nak ae a od 28 
September ...... ai) -28 
October ° 49 d od 28 
November 49 
December ....... 49 
.60 


7%@ 
19@ 


On was 
St4e.; 


20c. ; 


Calisaya 
price was $1.15; 


1891, 15@t 
1913, 18@2 


On February 25, 1874, 
October 18, 1881, 
1901, 22@25c.; 1911, 


1918, June, 85c. 


the 
$1.50@1.75; 
18@28c. ; 


—————Per pound— =, 
1920. 1921. 

H. L. H. L. 
$0.65 $0.40 $0.40 
65 tk 39 .39 
39 30 
.30 .30 
Ad .30 
AD Ad 


Ad 25 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July = 
August ... 00 
September oO 
October .. 5 -40 
November 40 40 
December 40 40 
.65 40 


Cichons, fed Quills 


the price 
15¢c.@$1.75; 
18@20c.; 


was 
1891, 
1913, 


22, 1871, 
1881, 
1911, 


On November 
90c.@$1; October 18, 
25@35c.; 1901, 20@2h5c.; 
20@28e.; 1918, May, $1.25. 
——Per pound————_,, 
1920. 1921. 
H. L. H. L. 


January $0.90 $0.75 
February 75 -70 
March -70 70 
April .70 -70 
May .70 .70 
June .70 TO 
July 70 .60 
August 65 60 
September 65 
October .60 
Nevember ......- MO 
December 45 

00 


-— 


Condurango 


November 22, 1871, the price was $6@8; 
18, 1896, 18c.; 1901, 14@16c.; 1911, 
1918, 12%4.@14c.; 1917, September, l4c. 
—Per pound——— ‘ 
1921. 

L H L. 
January $0.10% $0 $0.1 
February case ‘ 1 
March ° “ a 
April ose . ‘ 1 
May 10 
June sane 10 
July 10 
August 10 
September 10 
October . 10 
November ....... . 10 
December seees 10 
TORE ccvscscesece 2 10 


On 
October 
17@18c.; 


1920. 


1 
1 
1 
1 


Cascara Sagrada 


40@N0c. : 
1911, 
19¢ 


1880, the price was 
h@6c.; 1901, 5@7c.; 
41 1918, September, 


On March 31, 
October 18, 1891 
9@ 1044 1913, 7 
Per pound 

1921 
L. H L. 

5% $0.15% $0.16 $0.15 

15% .15% 15 15 
1: ‘ 
15% 


1920 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 


lle 
15% .15% 
15% 
June 15% 
July 164. 
AUSUSE ancccscns 16 
September ...... y 16 
October 5 és 1% 
November vaewe ; 16 
December oe 16 


.35 Year 


record, fol- 


The highest price 


Cottonroot 


On August 25, 1880, the price was 8@9c.; 
October 18, 1881, 8@9c.; 1906, 8%@10c.; 1911, 
22@28c.; 1918, 6@7c.; 1920, August, 80c. 


Per pound 
1920. 1921. 
: L. H. L. 
January $0.25 $0.50 40 
February ‘ 25 .40 40 
March ef .26 .35 .25 
April ¢ .80 -23 -20 
May . .85 .20 .18 
June .... ¢ 50 17 oan 
July .70 17 -16 
August 5 .16 
September wt @ .16 
October Py ‘ 16 
November Ti Te .16 


December Tl ‘ 14 
.50 


Elm, Bundles, Selected 


the price was 16c.; 
1891, 121%4.@14c.; 
17@21c.; 1920, 


1874, 
12%@14c.; 
17@20c.; 1913, 


February 18, 
October 8, 1881, 
1901, 12c.; 1911, 
October, 90c. 


On 


- Per pound———— 
1920. 1921. 
H. L. H. L. 
January $0.75 $0.65 $0.80 
February ° . 
March 


.75 72 
-70 .65 
.65 .60 
-60 .60 
.55 45 
° Ti .40 .83 
+*s .80 ‘ = = 
September .80 f i 

October ‘90 i8t 30:80 
November 90 8 382 32 


December 85 . .32 -30 
90 Oe -80 .30 


June 
July 
August 


Lemon Peel 


18, 1911, the price 
1918, January, 10c. 
—Per pound 
1921. 

H. L. 
January $0.10 $0.10 $0.10 $0.10 
February 10 .10 10 .10 
March 10 10 .10 .10 
April 10 10 10 10 
May 10 10 -10 -10 
June 10 .10 .10 .10 
July 10 10 -10 .10 
August 10 10 .10 10 
September 10 10 10 10 
October 10 .10 .09 .09 
November 10 10 -09 09 
December 10 10 .09 .09 
.10 10 .10 .09 


October was 5@6c.; 


64%@Tc.; 


On 
1913, 


Orange Peel, Bitter Curacao 


On November 22, 1871, the price was 8@9c.; 

October 18, 1881, 13@14c.; 1891, 414@10c.; 1901, 

8@4c.; 1911, 4@5c.; 1918, 4@5c.; 1919, August, 
2le. 

-—————Per pound————_, 

1920. 

H. L. 

Bote ys a $0.09 $0.09 

.10 10 

10 10 

10 

sae 

.14 

.14 

14 

13 

.13 

-13 

12 

.09 


January 


} 
$0. 
February : 


ton 


~ 
a ph fe pat fad 


—-- Ht 


8358 


September 
October 
November 
December 


2 


whe SS 09 29 SS hm im ie oe 


| 


Prickly Ash 


1878, the price 

October 18, 1881, 10@16c.; 

8@10c.; 1911, 28@35c.; 

December, 28c 

— —Per pound- 
1920. 


of crushed was 
1891, 9@10c.; 
1913, 14@16c.; 


On 
13¢.; 
1901, 
1920, 


April 3, 


ny 
1921. 

H, L. 
$0.28 $0.24 


January 
28 


February 


a 


August 

September 

October 

November 

December 28 
og 


Sassafras, Ordinary 


On November 22, 1871, 
October 18, 1881, 6@6'%c.; 
6%@10c.; 1911, 12@l4c.; 


December, 4c. 


the price was 5@5'4c. ; 
1891, 8@10c.; 1901, 
1913, 11@138c.; 1919, 


Per pound 
1920. 
H. »* L. 


January - $0.49 $0.49 


February 


June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


US WCAC OI 


cc 





FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


CAPSULE 
FACTORY 


HROUGHOUT the civilized world. 
wherever capsules are used, the reputa- 
tion of Empty Gelatin Capsules bearing the 
Lilly Label is the same—a truly perfect cap- 
sule, a highly satisfactory product. 


Lilly Empty Gelatin Capsules represent 
the highest attainment in the art of capsule 
making. 

A modern plant fully equipped with automatic 


machinery insures quantity production—over eight 
hundred million annually—of the highest quality. 

At no stage in the process of manufacturing, 
counting and packaging are Lilly Empty Gelatin 
Capsules touched by the hands. 

Each Lilly Capsule is just like every other cap- 
sule in the box. 


CLEAR FIRM 
CLEAN UNIFORM 
SOLUBLE THIN-WALLED 


Supplied uncolored and pink. Prices on request. 


Eli Lilly CQ, Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, U.S. A. 





Soap, Whole 


On April 2, 1878, the price was 8c.; October 
18, 1881, 4%@6c.; 1891, 8%@9c.; 1901, 34%4@4c.; 
1911, 6@6'4c.; 1913, 8% @9~6c.; 1919, August, 16c. 

————Per pound——_—___, 
1920. 1921. 
° H. L. 
$0.12 $0.11% 

1014 10% 

10% .10% 
April 1042 .10% 
May . 10% .10% 
June 13% 138% 07 07 
July ‘ 13% 07 OT 
August ‘ ° 07 07 
September ° . O07 07 
October . -13% 07 -07 
November Q 1 07 07 
December j 12 1% 07 .06 

: 12 06 


January 
February 
March 


October 
1920, 


was 3c.; 


1878, the price . 
; 1913, 10c.; 


1911, S@S'oc 


On April 2, 
22, 1886, 6@7c.; 
May, 26c 

Per pound - 
1921 
L H 
January $u.21 $0.18 
February 2% 2 .16 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November ‘ 
December ....... 25 ° . 09 
.26 ° -09 


Soap, Crushed 


On April 2, 1878, the price was 16c.; 
18, 1881, S@S8c.; 1891, 9@10c.; 1901, 
1911, T@7M%4c.; 1913, 10c.; 1919, August, 23c. 

co Per pound—— 
1920. 1921. 
H. ; H. L. 
srestiees $0.21 $0.16 $0.16 
‘ 14% -14% 
144% 


October 


5@6c. ; 


January 

February 

March 

April 14% 

May -13%2 

June ...... . 4 12 

July om a 12 

August ; of 12 

September 0916 

October 09% = .091 

November “a .s 10 09 

December ....... .s 16 oo 09 
: 16 16 09 


of Root 
the price was 19@20c.; 
1911, 40@42c.; 1913, 
0c. 


% 
2 


On December 20, 18! 
October 18, 1901, 16@ 
36@50c.; 1920, December, 

— Per pound — 
1920 1921. 
H. L. 
January $0.90 $0.90 
February mi 4 0 0 
March 8. 8 -90 
80 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
-70 


Wahoo, Bark of Tree 


On December 20, 1897, the price was 14@l15c.; 
October 18, 1901, 14@15c.; 1911, 15@18c.; 1913, 
15@18c.; 1920, April, 40c. 

m————Per 
1920. 
L. 
January $0. 
February . 
Bo 
40 
40 
40 
40 
ee 40 
September 40 
October F 40 
November ‘ 40 
December ‘ .B5 i 
TERE ceces 4 B85 35 


Wild Cherry, Thick, Unrossed 


On April 28, 1875, the price was 6c.; October 
18, 1881, 5%c_; 1901, 544c.; 1911, 6e.; 1913, 6e.; 
1919, February, 27c, 


—Per pound = 

1920. 1921. 

H. L. H. L. 

January $0.09 $0.09 $0.07 $0.07 
February .O8 .O7 07 
March re OF O07 O07 .07 
April . or ‘ 7 07 07 
May : 07 07 07 
June J OF O07 .06 
July 07 06 .06 
August oe 07 .06 06 
September 07 6 06 
October ; O7 06 06 
November ‘ 05 06 -06 
December ; O07 O06 .06 
05 07 06 


Wild Cherry, Thin, Unrossed 


On April 28, 1875, the price was 7c.:; October 
18, 1881, %c.; 1901, 1911, 9c.; 1918, %c.; 
1919, January, 35c. 


Tlhc.: 
‘4c. ; 


Per pound 
1921 

H L. 
$0.1014 $0.1014 

-10% 10% 

1042 101%, 

101 10% 
‘ 2 10% 10 
June ODM, 11 10 
July eeesee O91, 11 11 
ac é06deee Ye 09% 11 11 
September ...... 0916 O9l, 10 10 
October . 2 O9b. 10 10 
November ...... 2 2 OTM oo oo 
December 1013 oo oo 
Year O72 a2 oo 


BEANS 


Calabar 
Or February 16, 1S8S1, the 
October 18 ISS] 40 IS91, 
S@ 12 111 87@60c 1913, 
October 7 


January 
February 
March reals 8 he . “2 
MED hts wertsesen <x , % 
May . . 2 4 


price Ww fOc.: 
16@18c.; 1901, 
PAR 1918 


Per pound 
1920 1921 
N. L H L 
January $0.40 $0.38 $0.20 $0.20 
February eer ee 40 20 20 
March .. a caen 3° 35 20 20 
April ce eee eas : i 20 20 
May rere ‘ 32! 20 20 
June wa eeawene 3214 20 .20 
July ate d 21 20 20 
August = po 20 20 
September - < 20 20 
October ; { “) %) 
November 20 20 
December ....... 2: a 1S 18 
Year ; 20 18 


OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


Tonka, Angostura 


22, 1871, the price was 55@60c.; 
$2.50@3 1891, $1.80@2.20; 
$5.25@5.50; 1913, $1.75@2; 


On November 
October 18, 1881, 
1901, 80@85c.; 1911, 
1919, July, $1.75. 

Per pound 

1921. 
H 

January $ i § ‘ $1.50 
February ....... : 1.50 
March ee . 1.40 
April ‘ i 1.30 
May 
June .. i 30 
July i ; 30 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Vanilla, Mexican, Whole 


On November 22, 1871, the price was $14@16; 
October 18, 1881, $5@15; 1891, $4@8; 1901, $8@ 
13.50; 1911, $4@5; 1913, $3.75@5; 1917, April, $5. 

——Per pound—— 
1920. 

L 
January $4.50 
lebruary oO 
March i 50 
April 4.50 
May 4.50 
June 50 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Twenty-two Years’ Prices 


7-—Per pound 


5.00 


3.75 
5.00 
4.00 
5.00 


1910 
1900 
1908 
1907. 
1906 
1905 
1004. 
1903 


5.00 
6.50 
6.75 
9.00 
11.00 


Vanilla, euthea, Whole 


On April 14, 1880, the price was $5@8; Octo- 
ber 18, 1881, $6@10; 1891, $3@6; 1901, $4.75@ 
8.50; 1911, $5.85@4.50; 1913, 3@3.7 


August, $3. 
—_———Per pound 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 


on 


3.00 


Twenty-two Years’ Prices 


Per pound—— 


$1.50 
A 1.75 
1919 . 2.25 
1918 ia 2.75 2.00 
1917 2.00 
1916 
1915 
1914 
1913. 
1912 
1911 
1910 
1909 
1908 
1907 $ 
1906 
1905 1 
Bees 666 1.2 


1903 2.8 

1902.... Q 
oe 4 

1900 i 


Vanilla, Tehid. Gros Label 


1901, the 
$2.35@2.50; 


7 


1.2 
3 


price was $1.75; 
1919, August, 


October 18, 
$1.25; 1913, 


On 
1911, 
$2.75 


1921. 
I, H. L. 
$2 2.75 $1.20 $1.20 
Nominal 1.20 1.20 
Nominal 1.20 1.20 
Nominal 1.20 1.20 
Nominal 1.20 1.10 
Nominal 1.10 1.10 
Nominal 1.10 1.10 
1 1 
1 Be 
1 ae 
1. 
1 
1 


Per pound 
1920. 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


30 
70 
70 
1.70 
1.70 
1.70 


Nominal 10 
2.10 30 
1.75 1.75 70 
1.75 1.75 70 
1.75 1.25 70 


2 1.25 10 


=o 


2.10 


BERRIES 
Cubeb, Ordinary 


1871, the price was 18 
; 1901 12@13«¢ 111, 
1919, November, $1.40 


ISS1, 


$l 4A 


On October 18 
ISM1, Atk 
SSAA 


1913, 


Per pound 

1921 
January $ 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Cubeb XX 


On January 12, 1881, the price was 25c.; Oc- 
tober 18, 1881, $1; 1891, 85c.; 1901, 14@l1ic.; 
1911, 44@46c.; 1913, 40@42c,; 1920, January, 
$1.50. 

————Per pound———_—_ 


L. 
-40 
-40 
.B5 
-20 
.20 
10 
10 
.00 
.00 
.00 
‘00 
.00 
.00 


wn 
- 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Fe hak pk paket fk 
Fe et pe Fh fh fa fl fh fl fk fe 
De ee ek ek pak fk pe fet et et 


Cubeb, Powdered 


On October 18, 1871, the price was 35c.; 1881, 
$1.35; 1891, 80c.; 1901, 14@17c.; 1911, 44@46c,; 
1913, 40@42c.; 1919, November, $1.45. 


Per pound 


1920 


January 
February 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


the price was 4'4@ic 
1891, 2%@3c.; 1901, 
1913, 4@4'ec.; 1919, 


January 17, 
18, 1881, 3% S 
1911, 34@3%c.; 


On 
October 
2% @3c. ; 
12¢, 

a 
920. 1921. 
H. L. H. L. 
.. $0.07 $0.07 $0.03% $0.03% 
061% 06 038% 03% 
05%, 05 038% 038% 
05 On 08% 08% 
05 05 038% 08% 
05 05 08% 08% 
Oo .05 08% .08% 
oo 0446 -0B% 038% 
044%, OAs 04 038% 
04% O46 04 .04 
04% 10414 .04 04 
041g 03% .04 04 
07 038% 04 038% 


Per pound 


January 
February 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Prickly Ash 
On January 19, 1881, the price was 90c.@$1; 
October 18, 1881, 90c.@$1; 1891, $1; 1901, 45@ 
60c,; 1911, T5@8le.; 1913, 24@30c.; 1919, Sep- 
tember, l4ec, 
— Per pound 
1920. 


$0 


a 
1921. 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


L. H. 

$0.12 
‘ 12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 


cent 
hee 


stototorcr 


m bobo tors bon 


Arnica 


On November 22, 1871, the price was 10@1I1c.; 
9@10c.; 1891, 16@18c.; 1901, 


October 18, 1881, 
8%@9%c,; 1911, 18@14c.; 1913, 15@16c.; 1917, 


April, $3. 

-——————Per pound—————_~ 

1920. 
H. L. 

January $0.40 $0.33 
February 40 .33 
March -38 .34 
April 34 .34 
May 32 .29 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


a" 


at ph th fk he fh fh ph lh 


mre rs bots bon 


.F 
waa 


- 


Chamomile, Roman 

1871, was 20@30c.; 
1891, 1901, 18@20c.; 
1913, May, $1.35. 


the price 
20@35c. ; 
21@24c.; 1917, 


On October 18, 
1881, 14@16c. ; 
1911, 27@35c.; 


- Per pound — 
1920. 1921 
FH. L H. L. 

January $0.35 $0.35 $0.16 $0.16 
February 35 B5 16 .16 
i 18 20 16 

23 .20 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
Year 


Insect Powder, 100% 


HGR On 
1901, 
1920 


was 
17T@24 


22@40c.; 


1872, the price 
400424 S91, 
14@30« 1913, 


On May 29 
tober 18 ISS1, 
15a 24 1911, 
March, $1 

Per pound 
1920 1921 

H L H lL 

$095 $0.90 $0.55 $0.50 
OF nO 50 

5 2 

40 36 

36 36 

36 36 

36 36 

36 36 

September 36 .36 
October 36 36 
November 36 36 
36 36 


December .... . i a 
55 ao 86 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 


49 


Lavender, Ordinary 


On June 12, 1872, the price was 5%@6c.; 
October 18, 1881, 4@5%c.; 1891, 3@5c.; 1901, 4@ 
Sc.; 1911, 7@9c,; 1913, 10@1ic.; 1919, January, 
27c. 
——__Per pound———_—— 

1920. 1921. 

L. H, L. 

$0.18 $0.18 $0.18 
18 18 18 
18 18 18 
18 18 As 
-18 18 18 
18 18 18 
18 18 18 
18 18 18 
.18 18 18 
18 18 18 
18 27 27 
18 : 20 
18 . 18 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Saffron, American 
On November 22, 1871, the price was $1.75@2; 
40c.; 1891, 24c.; 1901, 14@ 


October 18, 1881, x 
20c.; 1911, 30@32c.; 1913, 60@65c.; 1917, Janu- 


ary, Tdc. 
; ————Per pound—— a 
1921. 
H. L. 
$0.75 $0.68 
.70 -70 
75 
80 
4 .80 


January 
February 
March 


June Nominal -75 
July 85 é 75 
August 1.00 

September 

October 

November 

December 


Twelve Years’ Prices 


-— Per pound——~, 
L 


$0.68 
33 
+33 
-39 
45 
75 
+32 
35 
30 
33 
18 
18 


Saffron, Spanish 
On November 22, 1871, the price was $13@ 
; October 18, 1881, $17@18; 1891, $9.50@11.50; 
, $6.75@7; 1911, $10.60@11; 1913, $12.25@ 
5; 1918, July, $16. 


H. lL. 
$15.00 $15.00 
17.00 16.00 
3.75 «16.75 
00 1 ) 
5 15.00 
14.50 
14.50 
14.00 
13.50 13.00 
12.50 3.7 13.50 
12.25 ; 13.75 
12.00 5.5 14.00 
12.00 


January 
February 


3.50 
13.25 
13.00 
September 
October 
November 
December 
Year 


Aconite 
April 2, 1878, the price of powder was 
20@21c.; October 18, 1881, 8@10c.; 1891, 10@ 
*.; 1901, 9@10c.; 1911, 7@8c.; 1913, T@8c.; 
, August, 70c. 


On 


—————Per pound ————__. 
1920. 
H. L. 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
July Nominal 
August ° .70 .70 
September 65 -65 
October ...ceesee .65 .65 
November ...... .60 .60 


December ......--. 60 .55 
.70 55 


Belladonna 


April 2, 1878, the price of powder was 
October 18, 1881, 14@16c.; 1891, 11@ 
14@16c.; 1911, 14@17c.; 1913, 16c.; 
$1.65. 

-——————Per pound 

1920. 
H. L. 

January $0.30 $0.30 $0.28 
February .380 80 25 
March 35 eo 25 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 


On 
26@27c.; 
15 1901, 
1918, February, 


1921. 
H. L. 


tb 


Bo tat at bat ta at 
BADA-i-1-) 


On November 22, 1871, the price of short was 
15@16c.; long, 24@26c.; October 18, 1881, short, 
18@20c.; long, 47@50c.; 1891, short, 11@20c.; 
long, 65c.; 1901, short, 26@28c.; long, Tic.; 
1911, short, $1.10@1.15; long, 65@70c.; 1913, 
short, $1.30@1.35; long, $1.30@1.35; 1920, short, 
June, $4; long, October, $3.30. 

Per pound 


— Cc 


1921——_ 
. Long. 
H. L. H. 
$2.60 $2.35 $2.75 $2.6 
2.25 1.50 2.65 2.65 
1.50 1.30 Nominal 
1.30 1.15 Nominal 
1.15 1.05 Nominal 
1.05 .90 Nominal 

0 .85 Nominal 

5 .85 Nominal 
85 Nominal 
0O Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 





FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


F. MORSE SMITH Cable Address: BAKERBRO, NEW YORK 


W. H. GELSHENEN ALL CODES 
PHONE, 1910 BEEKMAN 


H. J. BAKER & BRO. 


ESTABLISHED 1850 


Home (fice: 81 FULTON Diy NEW YORK 


San Francisco Baltimore Charleston Savannah Rio de Janeiro Ruenos Aires 


Distributors United States and Canada for 
ANTONY GIBBS & CO. 
Nitrate of Soda 


U. S. Sales Agents 
SOCIETE COMMERCIALE DES POTASSES D’ALSACE 


MULHOUSE, ALSACE, FRANCE 


Potash Salts for Fertilizer and Chemical Purposes 
JOHN & E. STURGE, Ltd. HOWARD’S & SONS. Ltd. 


BIRMINGHAM, ENG. LONDON, ENG. 


Precipitated Chalk, Etc. Calomel, Benzoic Acid, Etc. 
PEDER DEVOLD 


AALESUND, NORWAY 


Cod Liver Oil 
Representing 


HUYZER’S EUBOEA MAGNESIET-WERKEN 


AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Crude and Calcined Magnesite 
THE BRITISH CYANIDES COMPANY, Ltd. 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


Yellow Prussiate Soda 


Sales Agents & Distributors Sole Sales Agents 


TEXAS GULF SULPHUR CO. AMALGAMATED PHOS. CO. 
Brimstone Florida Land Pebble Phosphate 


Sales Agen's 
SAGINAW SALT PRODUCTS CO. SECAW CHEMICAL CO. 
AMERICAN PHOSPHORUS CO. 
QUINN LABORATORIES, Inc.—Creosote, Guaiacol, Etc. 
PENN FORMALDEHYDE MFG. Cv’. — Formaldehyde 
BY PRODUCTS STEEL CORP.—Zinc Chloride 


—— 


Fertilizer Materials Pharmaceuticals 


Camphor Refiners Chemicals 





Cannabis, Domestic, U. S. P. 


On May 8, 1899, 14@15%6c.; 
October 18, 1901, $1.25@1.30; 
1913, $1.45; 1918, 


was 
; 1911, 
$1.50 
Per pound 


the price 
HOD 
January, 

—~ 


1921 


L H. L 
‘ $0.: 


1920 


35 
30 
0 
30 
30 
30 
oO 
30 
30 
35 
5 
3 
O 


$0 


January 
February 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
35 


Deer Tongue 


1878, the price 
1901, 3@4c.; 
February, 25c 

Per pound 


October 
1913, 


Sc. ; 
8@¥c. ; 


was 


On April 2, 
1911, 


18, 1881, 7@8c.; 
Tw@S8ce.; 1918, 


1921. 
H 
$0.09 
09 
Ov 
09 
ov 
oo 
A 
.09 
ov 
09 
Os 
.O8 
uo 


a 


L. 
$0.09 
09 
An 
oo 
oo 
.O9 
09 
.09 
ov 
09 
.08 
07% 
OTe 


January 
February 
March 
April 


May oo 


oo 
oo 
09 
ow 
oo 
on 
oo 
oo 


Henbane 

2, 1878, 
18, 
1911, 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


was 
10e. ; 
1918, 


price f powder 
12@14c.; 1891, 
1913, 6%4@7c.; 


the 
1881, 
9@10c.; 


April 
October 
9@12c.; 


On 
22c¢. ; 
1901, 


$2.10 
- Per pound— 


1920 

H 
$0.35 
35 
35 


January BI 
February 
March 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


30 
30 
oo 


Laurel, Good 
price of ground was 


2, 1878, the 
he.: 1891, 3%@4c.; 


18, 1881, 3@: 
1911, 344@3%c.; 1913, 3%@3%c.; 
1c 


April 
le October 
11, 3@4c.; 
1918, April, 


On 


Per pound——— \ 
1921. 
H L 
$0.0444 $0.0414 
0414 4 
of 
4 
O4 
08% 
018% 
08% 
O3%e 
OB%e 
038% 
03% 
O44 


1920 
H L 
. $0.08 $0.07 
0714 
O7's 

OF 

06! 

O68 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 051% 
September .. ni 054% 
October ; , 05% 
November ° 05% 
December ...... mS O44 
0414 


0516 
OF. 


Pennyroyal 
1897, 
Ree. ; 
18c 


the price was 


December 20, v 
1911, 4@5c.; 


18, 1901, 
1918, January, 


On 
October 
4@5c.; 
Per ,ound——— 
1921. 

I H 
$0.10 
.10 
10 


4 
‘ 
+ 
4 10 
4 
4 
+ 
4 


1920 
L. 
$0.10 
.10 
10 
10 
.10 
OS 
.OS 
.08 
Os 
OS 
.O8 
.O8 
OS 


January 
February 


10 
10 
O08 
08 
Os 
Os 
OS 
-O8 
-10 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


10 
ty 
Ww 
w 
10 


Peppermint, American 
1878, the price was 10c.; 
1901, 10c.; 1911, 8@8%e 
June, 30c 


¢ 


October 


On April 2, 
1913, 


18, 1881, 10c.; 

11@12c.; 1918, 

Per pound 

1921. 

H L, 

$0.30 $0.20 
320 .B0 
20 80 
30 28 
-28 -28 
.28 -28 
-28 .26 
.26 .20 
20 16 
16 16 
16 16 
16 .16 
30 16 


1920. 
L 
$0.30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
.30 
320 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
3) 


H 
$0.30 
20 
30 
30 
30 
.80 
30 
20 
30 
30 
80 
30 
30 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Princess Pine 
18, 1871, the price 
18f1, Se.; 1901, Se.; 
1918, October, 50c 

Per pound 


3%@4c 
8@10c 


was 


1911, 


October 
sane. : 
8@10c.; 


On 
1881, 
1913, 


1921 

L L. 

$0.: $0.18 
17 
«li 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 


1920 


Januar 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 18 
December . 1S 
Year . rr ‘ 2 


Greek, Stemless 
1873, the 
talian, 


18 
18 
18 
1s 
18 


20 
18 


Sage, 
March 
18, 


26 
1881, 
1901 


price 
2% @2' 


2 


On 
October 
in, 5S%@s8c.; 
Italian 3% AC 
November, 36c. 


Italian : 
1913, Greek, 


Per pound 
1921 
H L 
$0.08%6 $0.08 
Oo7 Oo7 
06% 
OO% 
OD*2 
Os 
wt 
O4be 
4 
04! 
O4 
4 
Us 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August i 
September 
October 
November 
December 
Year 


05% 
05% 
O5% 
O75 

om, 
of c 
4 
O4 

iM 

3% 
5% 


OIL 


Senna, Tinnevelly 


On October 18, 1871, the price was 16c.; 
64@14c 


5@18ce. ; 
1919, 


181, 


; 1901, 
1913, 7@9ec.; 


Nover 


11@ Li 


OG 12 


—Per p 
1920 


January 

February 

March 
April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 
Year 


the 
4@5%'ec. ; 
3% @4c. ; 


29, 1872 
1881, 
1911, 


On May 
tober 158, 
3'@5c. ; 


May, 4c. 


price 
1891, 
1913, 


was 


iber, 
ound 


H 
$0 


LOS 
08 


64 


5@7 


34404 


Gentian, Whole 


November 22, 1871, the 
fic.; October 18, 1881, 4%4@4%c.; 
1901, 4@4%c.; 1911, 6@6%c.; 
1918, November, 18c 


1881, 
1911, 


On 
lic 


1921, f 
L, 

$0.11 

os 


1920. 
H. L 


11 
covscece $0.13% $0.1 
12% 


11 
Os 
OS 
Os 


January 
February 1 
08 , , 

‘og March ‘ 1 
08 April we ‘ 10% 
10g May : 2 
oR June 

06 July 

oq August 

0g September 

Oy October 

aw; November 

06 December 

Year 


2% 
° 
; 


OS 
OG 
Ob 
06 
06 
ll 


dic.; Oc- 
c.; 1901, 
c.; 1918, 


Golden Seal 


February 25, 1874, 
18, 1881, 15@16c.; 


the 
1891, 


On 
October 


pri 


pri 
ISM1, 3% @4'4c 
1913, 


24@26c. ; 


PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


ce was 547 


64@6%Kc. ; 


- Per pound—— 


1921 
H. 

$0.09 
10 
09 
09 
09 
08 
Os 
OSs 
as 
Os 
Os 

O74 


L 


l4c 


was ’ 
1901 


ce 


soap Ft Pound 55@00c. ; 1911, $5.25@5.50; 1913, $4.00@5; 1917, 


1920. 
H. 
oevantue $0.09 
.09 
09 
09 
.08 
.08 
07% 
OTe 
O72 
0712 
06%, 
0642 
.09 


L. 
$0.09 
.09 
09 
.08 
07% 


January 
February 
March 


September 
October 
November 
December 


H 


oo 
—e April, $5.75. 


$0.05% $0.05% 


05% 
05 
05 
05 
05 
04% 
04 
04 
-O4 
04 


05% 


Aconite, U. S. P. 


February 25, 1874, 
18, 1881, 10@12c.; 
1911, 10%@11« 


Ue, 


the pr 
1891, 
1913, 


On 
October 
1s@l4e 
December, 
—Per p 
1920, 

H. 
. $0.90 
0 
ot 
80 


L 
$0.90 
a0 
JO 
sO 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September .. 
October 
Novem! 
December 


Year 


40 
4 


oo 


to 


Aletris 


1881, the 
B5GAOc. ; 
1920, 


12, 


"1881, 


price 
1M 


204 21¢ 


Per pound————_} 
H 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
Year 


Belladonna 


ember 22, 1875, 


18, 1881, 10@12c. 
1911, 10%@1I1c.; 


$4.50. 


the 
; 1891, 
1915, 


On Dec 
October 
10@11c. ; 
December, 

Per p 
1920. 

a. 
January 55 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
N 
Ive embe 


Year 


vember 


1875, the 
18, 1881, 
1911, S@84c.; 
Roc 


On April 28, 
10. October 
1901, 5@6e 


November, 


price of 


6@6'4% 


Per p 


1920 
H L 
$0.31 $0.31 
2 


OR 


Jenuary 
February 31 
March 
April 
May a 2h 23 
June 27 

Juy 

Aug 


Se nb 


7 ” 
«! - 


Octo 


Ni 


er 
vembe 
reco. ber 


ear 


J 
Y 


price 


¢ 


e was 
1SQ@15« 
13@15 


yund 


H 


Sv 


was 
1, 


so 


80 
70 


48 ; 
438 42 


42 


va it 
ound 


H. 
$0.40 


1891, 


1913, S%@o 


yund 
1 
H 


$0.22 


.21 


21 


19 
19 


Colombo, Whole 


32. 1871, 
94 


S@10 


@1 


1913, 


18 


1911 


1881 


Per p 


the price 
; 1891 
6@7T« 


yuna 


1¢ 


16 
March, 


was 
ba@12c.; 


crushed 


05 
05 
05 
.05 
05 
05 
.04 
-04 
04 
04 
4 4 
-O4 


January 
February 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
Year 


5.85 
5.85 
6.50 


BEAD 
co MH te 


Ten Years’ Prices 


lic 
1901, 
c.; 1919, 


1921. - 
L 
$0.3: 


Hellebore, White, 


May 1875 
1881, whole, 6@7c.: 
1911, T4a@s 


24c. 


was 
IS91, 
1913, 


On 28, the pric 
18 
TaT*e 


February, 


lt 


on 
1920 
H L 
$0.19 $0.19 
1” 1 
-19 19 
19 19 
19 1” 
Ww 19 
19 1 
19 19 
18 18 
1S 1s 
.18 18 
-18 18 
19 18 


January 
February 

March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 

October... 
November 
December 
Year 


559@40c, ; 
1911, 


$1.26. 


1921. 
L. 

$0.80 
80 
.70 
oo 
Ad 
43 


SO 
SO 


ow 


40 
Ww 
6 


34 


40 
Ipecac 


On October 18, 1871. the 
$1.2714; 1881, $1.10@1.15; 1891, 
$2.70@2.80; 1911, $2.25@2.30; 
November, $4.75. 


price 


—-Per pound 
1920. 
Cartagena. Rio. 
H. L. H L H. 
3.50 $3.25 $3.50 $3.20 $3.00 $ 
50 0 3.F 8.50 2.75 

3.5 

3.% 

3 


18c. ; 
1901, 


lce.; 1917, 


is 
» $0.40 
35 


aa 
3.10 
3.00 
3.00 


Rio, Eleven Years’ 


was 
44%@6c.; 
1918, 


921 
L 
$0 


o* 


21 
19 
19 Or 1871, the price 
HOM@AZvwec.; 101 1 


Na@ide.; 119, 


October 18 
S91, 
1s, 1 


ING 


BS Bh 


Per pound 


1920 
H L, 
$0.80 $0.80 

SU 

80 

60 

Ho 

53 

ow 

is 

ay) 

1 

+') 

i) 

80 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
Septem 
was Oct 
Nove 


Dece 


Yea! 


mber 
mber 


Eleven } 


” ? , 
pos ears 

I 

H 

$0.35 

80 

x0) 

62 

“ 

12 

w 

"> 


8@12c. 


$2@2.15; 
1913, 


Cartage 


1, 
i. 
1. 
1 


w 


August, 


Per pound 


Powdered 


October 
191, 
1918, 


15« 


valic.; 


Per pound 


1921. 
H 
$0.21 

19 
-18 
.18 
1s 
16 
16 
16 
.16 
16 
15 
i 


21 


L, 
$0.19 
19 
.18 
.18 
ae 
16 
.16 
16 


15 
“15 
"15 

15 


of Rio was 
1901, 


$2.10; 1918, 


“1921. 
na. Rio. 
H. 


Sey, 


toto 


> 


3, 
1 

1 
1 
1 


Path faa fk fad et 


5 
) 
5 
> 


Prices 


Per pound 


L. 
$1.3 


1881, 
1911, 


as 40c.; 
2@14c. ; 
80¢ 
1921 

H 
$0.35 


$0.35 


er pound 
L. 


$0.13 


SI 


Licorice, Spanish 


November 22, 1871, 
18, 1881, 5@6c.; 


1911, 4@4%ec.; 


the price was &c., 
1891, 3%@5c.; 1901, 
1913, 44%@5%c.; 1918. 


On 
October 
3%@4c.; 
May, 34c. 

-————Per pound—— 
1921. 

H. L 
$0.12 $0.12 

10 1 

.10 OT% 

07% 07% 

06% .06 

06 06 

06 06 

.06 06 

06 06 

06 .06 

06 O6 

.06 06 

12 06 


L 
January $0.18 
February ° 
March 
April 
May 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


NSIS eR eo ey 


Mandrake 


14. 1875, 
1881, 5@6c. ; 
6@6%ec. ; 


6@7c.; 
1901, 
1920, 


the 
1891, 
1913, 


On April 
October, 18, 
4@5c.; 1911, 
February, 42c. 


price was 
3%@4c. ; 
I@i'4c. ; 


———Per pound————,, 
1920. 1921. 
H. L. H. L. 
$0.40 $0.38 $0.16 $0.15 

42 -42 15 pe ts) 
42 -42 15 12 
42 -42 11 ll 
42 42 11 -1l 
46 .28 -11 10 
26 24 10 10 
20 -18 10 10 
17 17 10 10 
.19 15 -1l «ll 
-18 -16 114 «11 
.16 .16 -Al% «.11% 
-42 15 -16 .10 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Orris, Florentine Whole 


On November 22, 1871, 
lic.; October 18, 1881, 15@19c.; 
1901, Y@1l%¢c.; 1911, 9%@10c.; 
1644¢c.; 1918, October, 29c. 
-———————Per pound——_——_— 
1920. 1921. 
H. L. 
$0.08 $0.08 
.08 .08 
.08 .08 
.08 -08 
10 09 
09 09 
.09 09 
.09 -09 
09 09 
.09 OO 
.09 ow 
Ow Os 
le OS 


the price was 15@ 
1891, 35@40c. ; 
1913, 15%@ 


L. 
$0.22 


January 
ry -16 


Febru 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Orris, Verona 


January 17, 1872, 
October 18, 1881, 8@10c.; 
1aGe.; 1911, 9@Mec.; 1913. 
November, 28c 


l4c. ; 
1901, 
1918, 


the price was 
1891. 14@17c.; 
13%@14ce. ; 


On 


1921. 
L 

$0.06 
06 
06 
-06 
LH 
06 
.06 
06 
-06 
06 
06 
-06 
-06 


Per pound 
1920. 
H. 
$0.06 
.06 
.06 
.08 
-06 
06 
-06 
.06 
06 
-06 
06 
-06 
-06 


L. 
$0.20 
17 


14 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


RIS ts SS 


Pink, True 
November 1874, 
October 1881, 25@30c.; 


1901, 20@22c.; 1911, 30@40c.; 
1920, March, $4.50. 


or 
-), 


the price was 20c.; 
1891, 24@25\4c. ; 
1913, 45@75c.; 


On 


Per pound—————,, 


L 
$1.00 
1.55 
1.35 
1.2 
1.25 
Oo 
ta) 
oO 
-90 
0 
85 
.80 
30 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Rhubarb, High Dried 
On October 18, 1871, “3 
18c.@$1; 1890, 30@70c.; 1901, 174@25c.; 1911, 
16@17c.; 1913, 16@17c.; 1919, December, $1.90 
-——————Per pound—-——_,, 
1920. 1921. 

L. L. 
$1.75 $0.50 
-48 


the price was 1881, 


H. 
January $0.60 
February 0 
March 
April 
May 
June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
Year 


1.65 
1.30 45 
1.20 33 
1. ‘ 


Sarsaparilla, Mexican 


On October 18, 1871, the price was 1Tc.; 1881, 
93@1016c,; 1891, 14@1h5e.; 1901, T@T\%c.; 1911, 
léc.; 1913, 18@19c.; 1918, March, 70c 

- Per pound 
1920. 
H L. 
. $047 $0.47 
46 
46 
41 
41 
38% 
38% 


1921. 

H. L 
$0.38 $0.38 
38 .38 
38 38 
40 38 
-43 40 
43 41 
it 
io 
40) 
wo 
42 
42 
38 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 40 
September 40) 
October 36 
November 
December 
Year 


10 


3S an 


39 
17 


, ’ . 
Twelve Years’ Prices 

—Per pound 

H L 

$0.43 $0 38 

47 36 
on 30 
32 
13% 
10% 
oo 
10 
14 
11 
oo 


08% 


3S 


35 


70 
60 
13 
15 
nO 
eR 
19 
18% 
11 





—— 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


Cable Address: 
GRAYLIME, N. Y. 


Telephone Calls: 
VANDERBILT 8990-5 


ESTABLISHED 1880 


WM. S. GRAY & CO. 


342 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


(Canadian Pacific Building) 


CHEMICALS 
SOLVENTS. 


Acetate of Lime 
Acetone Oils 
Acetone 

Butanol 

Columbian Methanol 
Denatured Alcohol 


All Formulas 


Ethyl Methyl Ketone 


Formaldehyde 
Hexa 

Masgnesia 

Methyl Acetone 
Para Formaldehyde 
Whiting 

Wood Alcohol 


Various Grades 


Paramet ester Gum 


Correspondence Solicited 


44 CLIFF ST., N. Y. 


NEWARK, N. J. 











Senega, Northwestern 


On October 18, 1871, the price was $1.60; 1881, 





57% oa ee ; 1891, 40c.; 1901, S7c.; 1911, 55@ 
STtec.; 1913, 66@68c.; 1920, January, $2.50. 
Per pound———_—— 
1920. 1921. 
H. L. H. L. 
PGMS seccesee $2.50 $2.25 $0.90 $0.70 
A ee 2.50 2.50 .70 .70 
BERG vetecse oo BO 2.50 -70 -65 
April 2 2.35 70 -70 
May 2.25 .70 -60 
June 1.85 .65 .60 
July 1.40 65 -60 
August ..... coe 1.80 1.05 -70 -60 
September ...... 1.20 1.05 0 “75 
UStODEr .cccccccce 1.20 1.00 75 5 
November ...... 1.10 V5 .8U 
December ....... v5 00 .80 -80 
BORE sicsscccsess BW vO -90 .60 
’ ° 
Twelve Years’ Prices 
-——Per pound——, 
H. L. 
DUES CC CRD EOE COD ee Cee KOCES $0.90 $0.60 
i Serre Cescesee coe 2.50 .v0 
PPPPCECCCGEUUUE Sée ced ve088 2.40 YU 
Ee SSS eee o sce sereces 1.05 SU 
DEUS SCbS OC eC Ce Deve Ce ON OES 85 60 
EWEGecesnetecseccceseves ° 6S 10 
SES se wed ces¥edie 45 35 
tS ETE rerereee ree 0 .38 
DEEN CCCE ELC CCV SC DCCC ROUT. sO .63 
BME es cc ecesesccccssecceces 65 oY 
BEES COCs asebeeoCecceeeees .60 42 
BOAU. cccscccccsvsscseceses iu 43 


Squills, White 


On November 22, 1871, the price was 6@6%4c.; 
October 18, 1881, 6@7c.; L891, 54o@7%4c.; 1901, 
3%@4c.; 1911, 3%@5c.; 1913, 6@Sc.; 1918, No- 
vember, 16c, 





— Per pound————,7", 
.. 1920. 1921. 

H. L. H. L. 
SONUETY ceccccce $0.12 , 12 $0.09 $0.08 
February ....... 12% 12% 07 07 
BEC céeccccces ‘12 g 10 07 07 
ve 10 10 07 07 
10 10 07 07 
10 10 07 .06 
-10 10 .06 .06 
10 10 06 .06 
September ...... 10 10 06 05 
October ......... .10 10 05 05 
November ...... 10 09 05 05 
December ....... .U9 .09 05 05 
WOOP cecseccccece 12% ) 09 05 


Valerian, Belgian 
On November 22, 1871, the price was 20@35c.; 
October 18, 1881, German, 12@13'%c.; 1891, 7'y 
@sc.; 101, 54@bc.; 1911, 18@13%4c.; 1918, 92q@ 
10c.; 1919, January, $1.65. 


—— Per pound———-———,, 
1920. 1921. 
L. H. L. 

January $0.53 $0.14 $u.14 
February O38 15 14 
MEMEO cccevscece -14 -14 
MEE eee sevreese -14 .14 
Dad 62i0s 60:6 .14 13 
Era 13 ll 
| aA -ll ll 
August Sa weveoee ll an 
September ae | 
GROUSE osscccece ll oA2 
November os ll 11 
December oan -10 
MOD cvessscsenes 15 10 





SEEDS 


pre Spanish 


On November 22, 1871, the price of German 
was l4c.; October 18, 1881, 9@10c.; 1891, Ger- 
man, 5 @7c. ; 1901, Russian, 5-.@tc.; 1911, 
Spanish, 84@9c.; 1913, 8%@9%4c.; 1917, Feb- 
ruary, 30c. 





ane Per pound—————_, 
1920. 1921. 

L. H. L. 

January $0.20 $0.1515 $0.15 
go eee 2 «621% 14% 1414 

March - 21% .21% ‘1415 ‘14 
Sn 566 066-65:000 21% -21% 15 14% 
I waew vee te eee 21% .20 -14% = .14% 
EE) ks haebe-e sss 20 19 -14% = .14% 
Saree mt) 19 -14% .14% 
NE» 6.0:5:6.0:4:0:6:6 184 18 -14% -14%, 

September ...... 18 17% 14% 13 
0 18 1742 13 -12% 
November ...... 17% ~ =«.16 15 -13'% 

December ....... 16 15% 15% 215 
a hes sia 4:0's 22% 1514 15% .12% 


Canary 
SPANISH 
On June 12, 1871, the price was 3'%c.; October 
18, 1881, 4@4%4c.; 1891, 2-4.@2"\c.; 1901, Smyrna, 
23% @2'ac. ; 1911, Smyrna, 3144@3%c. ; 1913, 
Smyrna, 54%@5%c.; 1918, September, Spanish, 
25c.; 1920, nominal; 1921, nominal. 


SOUTH AMERICAN 
On May 28, 1906, 4c.; October 18, 1911, 
34243%c.; 1913, 5%@5%c.; 1918, September, 











235c. 
co —Per pound— —, 
1920 1921. 
H. L. H L 
January ........ $0.U8% $0.074 $0.04% $0.0415 
PEERY wvccece 07% OTe O42 04 
ee 07% 07 -O4 -0314 
SE ios a 616 4008-8 07 06% 03% .03%e 
RE iia dad O00 9 00 06% 06 O34e U3 1 
SE Ee vid a 49-0 04% 06 .06 0340 2 
ates d/e'69' 565 O%e Od 03 %2 2 
SS ee 06% OG O42 2 
September ...... 06 O54 O4be 04 
October .......-. be Ube (Ht 03% 
November ..... 05% 05% 038% .03 
December ...... O O42 032 0344 
BOM ices shu O84 Othe 04% .03 
Cardamom, Bleached 
On October 18, 1871, the price was $2.80@2.85; 
1SS1 $2@ 2.2% ISM1, GO@S0« 1901, S5as8h5e.: 
1911, 62@$1 1913, $1.25@1.75; 1019, Decem 
ber, $2 
- Per pound \ 
1920 1921 
H L H L 
January ... .. $1.85 $1.35 $0.80 $0.80 
February . 1.35 1.35 90 SO 
DEE ccdesacese Se 1.35 90 0 
April .... — 1.50 1.50 0 90 
ne cane pe Sea ae 1.50 0 SD 
PUNO acaceccesane 2.00 2.00 .8U0 80 
eM a@neeseees . 2.00 2.00 80 8D 
INE! Sora \o: aaa 6 2.00 1.60 90 sv 
September ...... 1.50 1.40 .70 65 
October ... Tree % 1.20 65 65 
November ...... 1.15 20 65 65 
December ...... 90 80 to 6 


Eee . 29 sO 90 60 


October 18 








September 





eeeeeeee $0.09 








dered seed was 6@7c. 








Caraway, African 


1871, 


4@7c.; 1891, 


Dutch, 
November, 








Celery 
1879, 
12144@14¢. ; 
20@23c. ; 


1913, 12@138c.; 
————Per pound——__—_, 
1920. 

L. JH. 







12414 
20 
“18% 
one 

117% 4 


; 1913, 3@ 


rere $0.0416 

04% 

04 

038% 
08% 
.03 
0214 
021, 
02% 
.02 D1, 
02 
O21 
04% 


4%@ic.; 
4340 5¢c.; 


ae 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
154 
WS 
10 
OSS 
os 


17 


price 
SUM 
191s, 


181, 











69c. 


Per Ts — 
9 


oe pound——, 


$v 69 





OIL PAINT AND 


the price was 11%c.; 
5@5\c.; 
64%@7c.; 


Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 


L. H. 
$0.11% $0.09 
40% 08 
10 .O8 
10! 1014 06% 
10% .10% 06 
:10 08% 07 
10 10 
10 10 
10 -10 
.10 09% 
10 10 
09% .09 07% 
12 08% .09 
ry , . 
Years’ Prices 


price was 


$0.26 





Coriander, Bleached 


On October 18, 
June, 


Per pound—————_, 







1871, 
1901, 
ec.; 191T, 
1920. 

Hi. L. 
$0.09 

09 09 
.09 08 
08 08 
08 08 
.08 08 
07% 07% 
07} 07 
O07 07 

07% 07 
07% 07% 

07% 07 

.09 07 
Foenugreek 
1871, the 


Per pound—————__, 

1921. 
L. 

$0.0414 
.04 
-038% 
08% 
.03 
02% 


-O2% 
02% 
.02% 
-02%% 





-02 
02 


price 
1901, 


-—————Per pound 
1920. 


Stramonium 





17c.; 


4 a 


the price was 9c. 
3@3'cc. ; 





H. 
$0.07 
07 
07 
‘OF 
07? 
.07} 
-07! 
‘08 
-09 
09 
09 
-O8'6 

09 


for pow- 
; October 18, 1881, 
24%4@2%c. ; 


1901, 13 
34ec.; 1918, May, lic. 


H. 
$0.0214 

08 
.03 
-02%4 
.02 
02% 
02% 
-03 
.03 
.03 
.03 
.08 
.03 


Mustard, California, Brown 


October 18, was 13@15c.; 
4144.@5c. ; 


1918, November, é 


1921 


H, 

$0.07 
15 O61 
17 05% 
17 05% 
05% 

05 

05 
15 0414 
10 OATS 
a9 O14 
Os O54 
O7 L012 
OF 07 
of powder 
v 

June, 45¢ 

Per pound 

H 
$0.24 
t 24 
t 24 
4 24 
4 24 
t 24 
4 24 
4 24 
4 24 
t 24 
4 24 
4 24 
4 24 

















DRUG REPORTER 


Worm, American 
On April 2, 1878, the price of powder was 12 
@l5c.; October 18, 1881, 5@6c.; 1901, 9144@10c,; 
1911, 6@7c.; 1918, 10@1l1c.; 1920, August, 30c. 





——Per pound—————_> 











920. 1921. 

L. H. L. 
January $0.24 $0.19 $0.19 
February -28 19 19 
March .28 .16 -16 
APT cscceve .28 16 12 
} MET -28 12 : 
June é6veceee 8 -28 «12 ° 
BUY sivvccsvevee . 28 12 12 
August ..... ee “a -28 12 10 
September ° re .30 10 10 
October ..... . “ .80 .10 10 
November .B0 10 10 
December eewee 2 19 10 10 
ZORF secccccccece 19 19, 10 


Worm, Levant 


On April 2, 1878, the price of powder was 26 
a2ic.; October 18, 1881, 10%@l1lc.; 1901, 8@ 
10c.; 1911, 19@20c.; 19138, 30@383c.; 1920, July, 
$1.45. 

- ———Per pound— 


January 
February ooseee 
March .csscsecee 


AUBGUBt cecccscee 
September 
October ..ccccccse 
November 
December oe 
VORP cevcsewccove 





SPICES 


Cloves, Zanzibar 


On May 28, 1875, the price for ground was 
41@50c.; October 18, 1881, 29@30c,; 1891, 8@ 
S4c.; 1901, 8@84c.; 1911, 1644@1i7c.; 1913, 164%@ 
16%c.; 1919, December, 55c. 





-————- Per pound —--—-——-, 
1920. 1921. 
H, L. H. L. 
SUEY 6s 6 ceaes $0.50 $0.50 $0 24 $0.20 
February «cece oO 49 18 
MATER secscccers 49 4 16 
ADTil ccccccccces 49 48 1s 
BAY sorcesccccse 47% ~~ «45 18 
June 44 42 17> 
July ee 42 Be one 
AUBUM wecsccess .34 20% 
September ...... 34 24 
OctOber .cccossce .B5 27 
November ...... .33 .36 
December ....... 20 35 
ZORE ccccsvscvcce 00 16 





Twenty-one Years’ Prices 


c-— Per pourd—— 


H. . 
$0.16 

24 
+19 
43 
.19% 
16% 
15% 
-144% 
1d 

. 10% 
12 
10 
0954 
10 
Jl 
13 
.US16 





O74 
08 


OT ee 





Nutmegs, 105s to 110s 


On January , 1881, the price of prime to 
ordinary was %@3tc.; October 18, 1881, 65@ 
84c.; 1891, 105s to 110s, 60@61c.; 1901, 22406@ 
23c.; 1911, 144%@15c,; 1913, 14@14%c.; 1915, 
August, 3%c. 








-—————Per pound———_——_, 





1920. 1921. 
H. L. H. L. 
PONUBTY <occcsce $0.32 $0.32 $0.17 $0.17 
February ....... p 81 okt 17 
ae 31% ‘17 17 
BIT ices cevese 31% .16 15 
May 31 15 1414 
June 29 okd 15 
July 27 ay 15 
AUBUSt «..ccccccs 25 16 15 
September ...... .24 .16 15 
COORONG cicsécncnce oon -14%2 .14 
November ...... 19 17% 15 
December oa “17% «(17% 
742 «114 


EAE Gia cwnsavcne. SR 408 


Pepper, Singapore Black 


On April 28, 1875, the price of ground was 
18G@25ec.; October 18, 1881, 16%@1ic.; L891, 8% 
@s%c.; 1901, 254@12%c.; 1911, 114¢@11'xc.; 
1913, 11°%,@12c.; 1918, May, 28tec. 











~- Per pound—————, 
1920. 1921. 
H. L. H L. 
JARUATT ci cacecs $0.18%4 $0.17% $0.10% $0.081%4 
PORTuUary <0 6s0% 18% .18 1042 .10% 
DENE oe6swrewss AT -1042 .10% 
MOAN. i-0.006-00 0-08: 1642 10 9% 
OT are re re ‘ .14 09% 09 
DR arene Cet 1314 O9% 08% 
DA cs cnt cies an 09 08% 
August even hewn 12% 09 O84 
September -1l2', OS% 08% 
October ....... 12 O84 08 
November 0912 OS', U8 
December ....... OShe oo Os 
YOQr ccccoe OS)2 1015 08 
Pepper, Lampong 
On April 28, 1875, the price on ground was 
Isa@2ic.; October 18, 1881, 16%2@17c 1s91, 8! 
as%yec.; 1901, 1254@12%4¢ 1911, 11@11! is 13, 
10%,@11¢c.; 1918, May, 28}ec, 
Per pound 
1920 1921 
H L H L 
FORUGEY) 24404645 $0.1754 $0.1554 $0.1044 $0.081% 
February . aul 17% 16 10 .10 
MEER kara earns 16% 15% 10% =. 10 
RED. Fs gp a0:0-s 16% 15% 10 09 
MAY acccccsce 15k, 1342 ON oo 
PUNE 2220% 1342 13 Os -U814 
July .ccccccesece 13 13 OSlo .0S 
MURUM wocusesic 13°4 12% OSle O81, 
September ...... 13% 12% Os OTe 
COUOMOP .isscce ss 12!) 11! -O7%4 07 
November ...... 11! OY 07 06% 
December ‘ 09% (Slo O74 6K, 
TOSF ca as .17% -OS8%e 10% OG. 


September ...... 


November ...... 
December .....+.+ 


Fe ebruary 


December 


February 


February 


September 


November 
December 


$1.87144@1.90; 1881, ethy 











February 


September 


November 


53 






Pepper, Singapore, White 


On April 28, 1875, the price on powder was 
30@36c. ; ; October 18, 1881, 22%@23%c.; 1891, 
ew IC. | 
» 20@20%c.; 1919, ‘August, 34%c. 


1901, 19%@19%c.; 1911, 16% @lic.; 








— Per pound——————, 
1920. 1921. 
oi. L. H. L. 
oGeveecee $0.30% $0.29 $0.17% $0.16% 
February ....... 30 .281%4 17% .17% 
Sveccecese -28 17 .16% 


.16 16 
116 15% 
115% 515% 
li on 15 
14% 
% -14% 
Ms -14 
% 114 
13% 
% .13% 





Peppers, Chillies, Japan, No. | 


On April 28, 1875, the price of ground African 
30@32c.; October 18, 1881, Bombay, 13@ 
891, Bombay, 8%@¥c.; 1901, Japan, 10%@ 
1911, 12@12\%c.; 1913, 8%4@S8%c.; 1921, 


rr, 42c. 
co -——Per pound—————+ 
1920. 1921. 
L. H L. 
we $0.24 $0.24 





27 -21% 
.30 27 
coeve 80 .30 
Keeedss 30 .30 
ceecce .B0 .380 
ececee .B0 30 
ee 40 30 
September ...... .40 40 
eoecseses 42 40 
November ...... 2 42 
oe 42 42 

.24 .42 -21% 









DRUGS AND PHARMACEUTI- 


CAL CHEMICALS 


For convenience, the divisions of the opium 
and mercurial groups are arranged alphabeti- 
cally under ‘‘Mercury’’ and ‘‘Opium.’’ 

August 10, 1891 


the price was 54@5é6c.; 
1901, 19@2Iic.; 1911, 






17, 1891, 


23c.; 1913, 21@22c’; 1918, 80c. 


Acetanilide 





—————-Per pound———--——_, 
1920. 1921. 

H. L. H. 
coeceees — 55 $0.55 $0.25 
swe .60 .28 
eoveee .60 28 
.70 eat 
b0sbeees wv .26 
eeeweere 75 .26 
6428 s0s0 008s .75 80 
Ccecseese .60 29 
September ...... 53 20 
ececcecee oo -29 
November ...... 45 -29 
December ....... .30 .29 
75 .30 


Acetphenetidin 


November 14, 1910, the price was 80@ 
October 17, 1911, 82%@85c.; 1913, 84@ 


1917, February, $25. 


Per pound————— 
1921. 
H. L. 
$1.90 $1.70 
1.65 1.60 













-60 1.60 
-60 1.60 
.50 1.50 
-50 1.40 
40 1.40 
-40 


35 
-65 
65 
65 
.90 


Pe ek fe et pa ft pt ft fk 





Alcohol 


On October 18, 1871, the price of ethyl was 


$2.18@2.20; 1891, $2.30 
51@2.53; wood, 95 per 








1901,. ethyl, $2.5 


60c.; 1911, ethyl, $2.56@2.58; methyl, 95 
per cent., 50@5 
2. 50@2.52; 






.; denatured, 40@42c.; 1913, 
methyl, 46@47c.; denatured, 
ethyl, 1917, October, $5.60; methyl, 


$3.: 25; denatured, 1920, May, $1.11. 


——  1920——_-—_—__—— 
Per gallon. Dena- 





Ethyl. Methyl. tured. 
188 proof. 95%. No. 5. 
Ba H. L. MH. 
Jeewsces $5.00 $5.00 $1.52 o. 52 $0.72 $0.72 
esocenes 5.10 5.00 5 -76 2 
coccece 5.10 5.10 1.01 76 
sone eee. eae 1.01 1.01 
Perr Nominal 1.4% 353 
setnctes Nominal 1.11 1.11 
cacseses Nominal 1.11 1.11 
6e8eeeee Nominal 1.11 1.11 
5.60 es eS 
5.60 1.11 1.038 
5.60 1.03 80 
oi aewae 5.00 5.00 .80 = =.80 
Soreenes 5.60 5.00 1.31 @a 
oa 1921 —— 
Per gallon. 
Ethyl, Methyl, 
188 proof. 95%. 
B.. 2. H. L. 
ou. $1.65 $1.28 
Se 1.28 1.28 
igo Aae 
77 77 
77 77 
77 77 
ae 6at 
71 .60 
60 .60 
.60 60 
.60 57 
57 57 
1.65 7 





Antipyrene, Bulk 


October 10, 1914, the price was 22@28c.; 
September, $23 


- Per pound 
1920 1p21 
i H L. 

$5.60 $2.50 2.00 
6.10 1.80 1.50 
SR ke 6.75 2.00 1.50 
wexeuawes 6.50 1.90 1.90 
ieepnwaxannt 6.50 1.85 
neeesans 5.75 1.90 
csuwekaeasee 4.50 2.25 
4.00 2.20 
3.75 2.10 
gateeeees 3.25 1.90 
3.00 1.75 
20 1.75 
2.50 50 














































































































FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


Cable Address: Ph . 
ones: 
“CELAITCH” NEW YORK J h 6186 ‘ 6193 
onn Oo 
ABC-5th Improved : ‘ 
Bentley’sImproved (| Established 1910 Long Distance 640-641 
Western Union ( Codes 


CHAS. L. HUISKING, Inc. 


9 PLATT STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Brokers and Commission Merchants 


Drugs, Chemicals, Oils, Spices, Patent Medicines, 
Druggists’ Sundries and all lines 
allied with the Drug Trade. 


New York Buying Agents for the Wholesale Drug Trade of the 
United States, and American Purchasing Agents for 


Wholesalers in All Parts of the World. 


Selling Agents for 


rerd. Baller & Co............ Catania, Sicily Oils, Lemon, Orange, Bergamot, 
Licorice Extract, Etc. 
Joseph Gazan Marseilles, France ........... Essential Oils 


Gignoux, Freres & Barbezat...Decines, France............. Extract Malefern, Pharmaceuti- 
cal Extracts and all French 


Products 
Jivanlal & Co Bombay, India Indian Produce 
Chas. Lowe & Co Manchester, England Carbolic Acid 
Arthur Oulmann & Co Leghorn, Italy Italian Produce 
Fox Roy & Co Plymouth, England Arsenic 
Alfred Gaussen Nimes, France Crude Drugs 
Isdahl & Co Bergen, Norway Cod Liver Oil 
W. Krug & Co Amsterdam, Holland 
“Oranje,” Ltd Amsterdam, Holland......... Essential Oils 
Fabbrica Chimica Arenella... Palermo, Sicily.............. Largest Makers Citric Acid, Tar- 

; taric Acid, Cream of Tartar 
ee Ss a re Oe Conti Soap 
Thomas Hubbuck & Son, Ltd. London, England Oxide of Zinc 
Whiffen & Sons, Ltd......... London, England Oil of Sandalwood 
Etc., Etc., Etc. 


London Correspondents 


CHAS. L. HUISKING, Ltd. 


74 GREAT TOWER STREET, E. C. 3. LONDON, ENGLAND 
Buying and Selling Agents for American Houses 


ABC-5th Improved Western Union Codes 
Private 


Cable Address: 
“CELAITCH” LONDON Bentley's Improved 











Aspirin, Powdered 


was $3.50 


On March 10, 1917, the price 











c———Per pound——— 
1920. 1921. 
H. L H. L. 
SORORITY cccccese $0.95 $0.95 $0.70 $0.65 
February ....... 95 mi) .63 62 
oo eee 95 95 -60 58 
TEL ksi vores 95 0 id 
May Baveees 95 90 50 
UNE Sb esearicess 93 .90 .f0 
ME seevrccess WO 0 .60 
ee eee me U 90 .60 
September ...... .90 .90 
OGtODOr ....ccees .88 88 
November ...... .86 80 
December ....... .80 .70 
BONE sever oeen 95 -70 





Bismuth, Ammonium Citrate 


On October 18, 1871, the price 


was $8.00; 


1881, $4.65; 1891, $2.65; 1901, $1.75; 1911, $2.20; 


1913, $2. 75: 1919, July, $5.80. 









—Per pound—————,, 
e 1921. 
L. L. 
January $5.60 $5.30 
February 5.60 5.00 
5.60 5.00 
5.80 5.00 
5.80 5.00 5.00 
5.80 5.00 5.00 
5.80 5.00 5.00 
5.80 5.00 5.00 
September 5.80 5.00 5.00 
ee 5.80 5.00 5.00 
November 5.40 5.00 5.00 
December 5. 5.40 5.00 5.00 
MO Abhsevacesees 6 5.40 5.40 5.00 





Bismuth, Siti Powdered 


On May 6, 1875, the price was $2; October 


18, 1881, $1.85; 1891, $1.90; 1901, 


$1.40@1.45; 


1911, $1.80@1.85; 1913, $1.80@1.85; 1918, April, 








$3.20 

——Per pound — 

920. 1921. 
L. H. L. 

January § $2.65 $2.60 $2.60 
February ....... 2.75 2.35 2.00 
BBMTOR cccccccece 2. 2.00 2.00 
er 7 2.00 2.0 
eee bweddse-e% 2 2.00 1.85 
ED Gs eset es ons 2. 1.80 1.80 
re 2. 1.80 1.80 
ae 2. 1.80 1.80 
September ...... 2. 1.80 1.80 
GRCOUO ovccccccs = 1.80 1.80 
November ...... 2. 1.80 1.89 
December ...... 2. 1.80 1.80 
MEE Ve ciciccese 2. 2.60 .J.80 








Bromine, Purified 


On October 18, 1871, the price was 90c.; 1885, 


33c.; 1891, 17% @40c.; 1901, 48@53c.; 


1911, 25@ 


80c.; 1913, 30@35c.; 1919, December, 85c. 
c———Per pound————— 


January 
February 


GOI seccccessces 
POE wccccccee 
September ...... 
DEE sce seses 
November ...... 
December ....... 
BOR ccscvcoess 


Borax 
On October 18, 1871, the price was 32@33c.: 


1881, 12%@13%c.; 1891, 8%@8%c.; 
7TM%c.; 1911, 34@3%c. ; 1913, "3%@4c.; 


uary, 8'éc. 











r= 
1920. 
In sacks 
4 H. L. 
SRNR scccsecs $0.08% $0.07% 
February ....... 08% 08% 
March -08%  .08% 
April -08%  .08%4 
i) Res ene «ed 000 .08% 081% 
JUNO cccccscccece -08%  .08% 
TE ewecnssoscee 08%  .08% 
August ......... 08%  .08% 
September ...... 08%  .08% 
DEE cosscsece -08%  .08% 
November ...... -08%  .08% 
December ....... 08%  .06% 
ME at adeccesece -08%  .06% 
coc Per 
1921. 
In =. 
. 
SAMURTY coccccce $0.06% $0. 06% 
February ....... "06% 
March 06 
April .. 
ET” Veedews ene s 
ME caeéeetencce 
WUE s0evesscecce 
ME so wcccccee d hy 
September ...... 05% 
nb 64-64-60.4:0 05% 
November ...... 05% 
December ....... 04 


ree -06% 





Bromides 








1921. 
L 
$C 








1901, 74@ 
1920, Jan- 


Per pound—————,, 


1920 
In barrels. 
H. L. 


$0.081%4 $0.0814 
-08% .08% 


08% 
08% 
08% 
0814 
081%, 
-081%4 





‘081% 10814 


0814 


0814 

08% 08% 
08%  .07%4 
-08'5 07% 


pound—————_, 


1921. 


> barrels. 
L. 


$0. ony $0.07% 
07% .07% 
06%  .06% 
06% 


vA 
% 
Py 





On June %, 1872, the price of ammonium was 


$1.90@1.95; potassium, May 29, 


1872, $1.20@ 


1.30; sodium, $3.50@3.60; October 18, 1881, 
ammonium, 42c.; potassium, 29@30c.; sodium. 


42c.; 1891, ammonium, 36c.; 


potassium, 24@ 


26c.;: sodium, 36c.; 1901, ammonium, 5ic.; po- 


tassium, 46@47c.; sodium, S5lc.: 


1911, am- 


monium, 41@42c.; potassium, 31@34c.; sodium, 
37@38c.; 1913, ammonium, 49@50c.; potassium, 
39@40c.; sodium, 45@46c.; ammonium, 1917, 
January, $1; potassium, 1917, November, $1.45; 


sodium, 1920, June, 85c. 


po 1 -— — — , 
Per pound, granular. 


Bromide Bromide 
ammonium, ae. 
ea 

January . - 80 $0.80 
February . 80 =.80 
March .... 80 «(80 
April .css- 80 =.80 
BE acces .80 .80 
JUNE 2.220. 20 
ne saeaee ow .90 
August .... .70 70 
September... .70  .70 
October ... .70 59 
November... .59 .49 
December. . 49 49 
Ye@ar cecese .90 49 


——_——_——_—1921——— 


granular. 


Per pound, 


Bromide Bromide 
ammonium. potassium. 


H. LL. H. 
January ... $0.49 $0.49 $0.44 $0. “ 
February .. .49 .49 44 
March ....- 49 = =.39 44 
April ..... 39 .o4 .34 
- arr 34 34 29 
JUNE 22-00 .B4 .34 .24 
cis x's 34 .34 .24 
August .... 34 .34 .24 
September . .B4 20 .24 
October ... tle -19 
November . ome 19 
December .. a 19 





44 


Bromide 
a. 








Bromide 
sodium. 
H L. 

$0.42 - 42 
-42 42 











Camphor Monobromated 


On November 4, 1907, the price was $1.40@ 
1.50; October 18, 1911, 95@1.05; 1913, $1@1.10; 
1919, December, $5. 

Per pound- — 





— 


1920. 1921. 
H L 

JANUATY coscsess $5.00 $5.00 
February .. . 5.00 5.00 
March é ‘oo DOO 5.00 2 2 
ATT cecccevsves 5.00 4.50 2 1 
MP scvsees 4.50 4.00 1 1 
June ...... cow 4.00 1 1 
P| ee . 4.00 3.50 1.7: 1 
August (eoaese (ae 3.50 1.60 1.60 
September 3.50 3.50 1.60 1.60 
October 3.50 3.05 1.60 1.60 
November ...... 3.05 2.75 1.70 1.60 
December ......- 2.75 1.70 1.69 
VOOP ccccccsccece 5.00 2.75 1.60 





Cantharides, Chinese 


On October, 1871, the price was $1.60; 1881, 
9@V95c.; 1891, 95c.; 1901, 61@65c.; 1911, 18@ 
20c.; 1913, 45@50c.; 1920, January, $1.40. 









co Per pound—————,, 

1920. 1921. 
* L 

SJANUATY .cccccce J $1.35 

February 1.40 

MEATOH csccscvcss 1.15 

MED oscars eer e 1.15 

BE cuvanesctees 1.15 

June 1.20 

GAY svvovscssese 1.20 

MUBUS cwoscccese 1.20 

September 1.20 

October .....5¢0. 1.20 

November 85 

December 80 





FORE csccce y .80 


Caffeine, Alkaloid 


On August 20, 1894, the price was $3@3.10: 
October 18, 1901, $3.75@4; 1911, $3.15@3.25; 
1913, $3.40@3.50; 1918, April, $13.50. 











— Per pound————_, 

1920. 1921. 

q H. L. 
SORGATY cicciscs $6.60 $6.25 
February ....... 6.15 6.00 
BEATER ccccccveds 6.00 
PEGE 66600 6sekes 6.25 
ED éxcevesveuss 5.90 
SOD scvcsccescse 5.75 
BUY. cccccsvecvse 5.40 
AUBGK © ccvcccecs 4.75 
September ...... + 4.60 
OCTOBER sececcvvee 4.75 4.50 
November ...... 4.50 4.35 
December ....... 4.25 4.00 
TORE si ccivsavics 6.60 4.00 





Castor Oil, Medicinal 
On October 18, 1871, the price was 18@19c.; 
1881, 14%4c.; 1891. 12c.; 1901, 12c.; 1911, 10% 
1913, 9%@9%c.; 1918, August, 30c. 


—_——Per pound—-————., 
1920. 1921. 

8 L. H. L. 
SONUATF 6c cccces $0.20 $0.20 $0.12 $0.11 
PONENT 66.60csee .20 .20 11 ll 
PATO wecsvscvwe 20 .20 11 10 
MET cesvesesave 20 20 .10 -O8% 
BE G60 9s.0080:6 : .20 20 10 08% 
SUMO svccccccece .20 .19 .10 -10 
GUY svesccvvevce .19 18 11 10 
ROMER ccccssece 17% = .17% 11 oad 
September ...... one oan oma one 
Pee -17 15 11% ~~ = «11 
November ...... 15 .14 11% .11% 
December ....... .14 12 11% 1.11% 
BOE cae beeves oe -20 12 12 -08% 


Chloral Hydrate 


On February 25, 1874, the price was $1.90; 
October 18, 1881, $1.35@1.80; 1891, $1.05@1.15; 
1901, 95c.@$1; 1911, 74@76c.; 1913, 61@64c.; 
1918, April, $2, 





-————-Per pound———__, 
1920. 1921. 
L. H. L. 

January $0.95 $1.00 $1.00 
February 05 1.00 93 
PEBTGR vecsccceaes .93 85 
ADTHL ccccccccene , .85 
BERS wdaececcccee § -83 
SOMO ceesecssece é .90 
BE 46400034060 1.05 
MUBUM secsccess 1.05 
September 1.00 
October ..... 1.00 
November 1.00 
December 1.00 
VOGP cocccccccose 0% -95 





Chloroform, U. S. P. 


On February 25, 1874, the price was $1.05; 
October 18, 1881, 65c.; 1891, 50@55c.; 1901, 45@ 
55c.; 1911, 25@33c.; 1913, 25@30c.; 1917, No- 
vember, 70c, 

Per pound—————, 





1920. 1921. 
H. L. H. L. 
SODUREY cscicies $0.30 $0.30 $0.43 $0.40 
POOPGRET -scseess .80 .80 40 .40 
SERTON bcéevecces .80 .B0 -40 .40 
BT ccccccccose .B5 .30 .40 -40 
MAY sccvosescece .40 .40 -40 .36 
De seesentnens .40 -40 .38 -38 
WEEE sécaewehcees .40 40 .38 .38 
AGHUS  ccccccces -40 .40 38 35 
September ...... -40 .40 .36 .35 
OEE Secwnd ves .43 -43 .36 36 
November ...... 43 .43 .36 .36 
December ....... 43 .43 .37 .36 
BOE  cssevtvccees -43 .30 43 35 


Citrate Potash 
On May 29, 1872, the price was $1@1.05; 
October 18, 1881, 60c.; 1891, 50c.; 1901, 33c.; 
1911, 38c.; 1913, 48c.; 1919, January, $2.02. 





— Per pound—————, 
1920. 1921. 

H. L. H. L. | 

FJAMURTY occecces $1.78 1 $1.60 $1.5 
February ....... 1.78 1.78 1.53 138 
pO area 1.78 1.78 1.38 1.38 
BOT ccccveceess 1.78 1.78 1.38 1.15 
MN -cnsbesveawee 1.78 1.78 1.15 1.15 
eer 1.78 1.78 1.15 .68 
PEED Swen seneseae 1.78 1.78 .68 .68 
MUNG coccvceee 1.78 1.78 .68 .68 
September ...... 1.78 1.72 .68 .65 
October ..cce cos ele 1.69 .65 .65 
November ...... 1.66 1.60 .65 .65 
December ....... 1.60 1.60 65 65 
ZOMF csccecee ca wae 1.60 1.60 65 


Cocaine, Hydrochloride 
(Granular) 
On August 10, 1891, $6.50@7; October 18, 1901, 
$5.50@5.55; 1911, $3.25@3.55; 1913, $3.35@3.60; 
1918, June, $11.25. 





cm Per ounce————_ 
192 20. 

H. L H 
SARUAES -54ceaea $10.75 $10.75 $1\ 
February ...... 10.75 10.75 
DIOSGR. ceessccse 10.75 10.75 
BO 66264000 - 10.75 10.75 
” awtenap wane 10.75 10.75 
SUNG ccccses - 10.75 10.75 
TULF soccces «> 240.70 36:76 
August ........ 10.7% 10.75 
September ..... 10.75 10.75 
CORGNED sictceve 10.75 10.75 
November ..... 10.75 10.75 
December ...... 10.75 10,25 


75 10,25 


OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 





Cocoa Butter _ 


























Codliver a 


On March me 


N ewfoundland 


‘e was $36@40.50; 


Per barrel— 


seme, reg 


In a emee 





————Per barrel— 


$108.00 $100.00 





Corn Syrup—42 ae 


On February 





—Per 100 eS 


ee “ 


x 





wee we or: 


Pht remsnotonoto ns ister 





Coumarin 


the price was $17@25 


On August 20, 
1911, $3.10@3. 25: 


October 18, 1901, $4.40@4.50; 
1913, $3.10@3.24; 1918, June, 32c. 
——Per pound—————__, 


w“ ! 
£9 00 mA 


aan 
San 


“31n. 
aA 


33 


AAAAAN 





3 


sees 
Anan 


2299 20 he hm 
“1-3-1 


ovens 
4 


Cream of — Powder 


> price was 30c.; 


1918, July, 


October <1 





Epsom Salt “Technical 


price was $3; 


~Per 100 pounds 













a 
Epsom Salt, U. S. P. 


On October 18, 1871, the prige was $3; 1881, 
$1.50; 1891, $1.10; 1901, $1.25; 1911, 90c.; 1913, 
$1.50; 1917, June, $4.37%. 


--—— Per 100 pounds—-—— 
1920. 1921. 
H L. . 

January ..... $2.50 $2.5 

February ... 2.50 : 

March ... + ne)! ae 

APT ssocss 3.40 

MAF cease ee 3.65 

GEMO ccceseces 4.00 

GUT seccsscsicss Be 

AUBUR 2005. 3.50 

September es 3.50 

October ....... 3.50 

November ....... 3.50 

December .... 3.00 

SORE cvcccesdeees 5.50 





Formaldehyde 


On April 11, 1898, the price was 19@20c.: 
October 18, 1901, 16@17c.; 1911, 8%@V%ic.; 
1913, 8S4.@9'sc.; 1920, March, 85c. 


~——Per pound———-—,, 


~ 1920. a 
H. L. I. 

January ...... - $0.51 $0.35 $0. 18% $0.17! 
February ...... 52 45 18 17% 
March ...... 8 158 at 15 
pO ere eee 63 .58 15 14% 
Be Avsecechude 63 .57 -14%_ =«.14 
SOM sicvcecens . oD .50 14 13 
OU Seevssces . Bb .50 eI 12% 
SG. vavvveneey -50 .49 12% 12 
September ...... .44 44 12 11 
ROE. svevscues 44 -27 Al 1l 
November ....... -27 -16 ll -10% 
Decem BOP svdeses 20 .16 10% .10% 
EOE svessccess 6c ae .16 "18% 110% 


Fusel Oil, Refined 


On January 3, 1898, the price was 55@60c. ; 
October 18, 1901, 60@75c.; 1911, $3@3.25; 1913, 
$1.35@1.50; 1918, January, $5.75. 


















—————-Per pound—__—_—_—., 
1920. 1921. 
H L. H. L. 

Janua TY ...ceee. $4.50 $3.85 $4.00 $4.00 
February ...... 5.00 4.50 4.00 4.00 
BRATOR wsccacecce 5.00 5.00 4.00 4.00 
DE. Seeevecds - 5.00 5.00 4.00 4.00 
MU sécecadvecues 5.00 5.00 4.00 4.00 
ere 5.00 5.00 4.20 
WO 6 edtedeue -. 5.00 5.00 2.50 
MO cccces . 5.00 5.00 2.50 
September ...... 5.00 5.00 2.50 
October ....... : S. 4.00 2°50 
November ....... 4.00 2 
December . 4.00 
WOO $b exeveveice 5. 3.85 





Glycerin C. P. 


On May 29, 1872, the price was 58@S80c.: 
October 18, 1881, 236@65c.; 1891, Is@18e. 771901: 
L44@14%c.; 1911, 2e.; 1913, 2ie.; 1917, Octo: 
ber, «0c, 





- —Per pound —_——-—_,, 
1920 1921. 
ae ‘ H. L. H. me 
SORUATY cecsccss $0.25 0.24 2 1g 
February ...... 25 “ -24 “3 “ 19 
MEE ioassenncs 24 23% 19 86118 
238% 123% 1% a 
27 24 7 1614 
2 .28 iby .15%4 
28% 28 "15% [14% 
. 128% [28 14% 114 
September ...... “8% .28% 14% .14% 
October ........: 28°26 14% 114" 
November ....... 26 121% (14% (14 
December |... ..! ‘21 .20 a) ae 
MD atadéaccaxsa -28% .20 20 .14 
, . 
Ten Years’ Prices 
“a Per pound——, 
Z L L. 
1921 $0.20 $0.14 
1920... .28% 
1919... “4 ; 
1918. 68 
1917 70 
1916 .60 
1915 65 
1914 27 
1913 -21 
1912 .20 





Glycerin, Dynamite 


Ga Decmeber 30, 1895, the price was 14%@ 
l5e.; October 18, 1901, 13@13%4c.: 1911, iho 
1640. + 1913, 19% @20c.; 1917, Octéber, 70c. t 








cc Per pound 
s 1920. ” 1921. 

H. L. 
January ........ . $0: 24% 902 23% $0.17% $0.15 
February ..... -23 22 U4 
March .. (il Tpom Tag d5 asd 
April 22% (21% (13 [13° 
MT eo dense Xue 26% .25 15 .14 
June 6édeeres 27% .27% -14 12% 
PE wasn sa ass aan -28% .27% 12% = 114 
ME evedcaenas 28 By -13 iif 
September ...... .28 -28 12% 4 .~ 
October ......... 128 ‘98 112% 1124 
November ...... -25 17 -12% "128 
December ....... 17 -15% Mw 
SOR ceteccsconces -28% .15% 17% = «.11% 


Glycerin, Soaplye 


On August 1, 1904, the price was GOK. ; 
October 18, 1911, 124@13c. ; ; 1913, 144%@14%é6c.}; 
1917, October, 5lc 





Per pound 
20. 1921. 
January $0153 0. 18 08 
Je ary 1 13 08% 
February "ie ee ee 
MD dee ssaccess 18% .10 09 — 
MEE 0064460445 ‘ -13% .10 -0814 
Mr? sé¢he saddens e 15% 10% 09 
Se. acddash nada ‘ -18 0 .09 
Mt ceaeeckaccns ‘ 18 08 07% 
August ° ; 17% -08% .08 
September ...... 17 A, -17% .08% .08! 
October ....... ne "14 08% (08 
November ......  .14 10% 08 .08 
December ....... 10% ‘08% 09% 00 
WOES caccdase os ae 08% 13 07% 


Glycerin, Saponification 


On August 1, 1904, the price was 11@11'éc.; 
October 18, 1911, 14%@l15c.; 1913, 16%@lic.; 
1917, October, 55c. 


-————Per pound, 





1920. 1921. 
H L. 
January . 30.18 $0.10% 
February 13 11% 
March > -ll .10 
ADPEL cceces -ll 10 
May a 11% «10 
JUNE 2.000 10 10 
July ..oce- 09 .08 
August . -09 OO 
September .0o On 
October ... . 09 oo 
November 15% «11 .09 .09 
December .... 11 10% ll 10 
VORP coccccccesce 20 10% 18 0s 























































































6 FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 
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LENANIAN e 


DOA 


DOSS UB UE 


IODIN 


This iodine is approxi- 
Mately 99.97% pure 


PAA Ta 
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CHEMICALS 


MEDICINAL Ge 
TECHNICAL 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ANALYTICAL 


CATALOGUES ON REQUEST 


Nonvolatils 000% 
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MAIN OFFICES AND LABORATORIES, PHILADELPHIA 
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POWERS-WEIGHTMAN-ROSENGARTEN CO. 


FOUNDED 1818 


Manufacturing Chemists 
New York PIHMLAIDELPIHIA St. Louis 
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Harlem Oil, Domestic 


On May 29, 1872, the price of foreign oil was 















$3.50@3.60; October 18, 1901, foreign, $2@2.10; 
1911, foreign, $1.85@2; 1913, foreign, $2; 1918, 
domestic, $8.50. 
-——— Per gross bottles———, 
1920. 1921. 
January $3 
February g 
March : 
BOEER 20s sesseces é 
eee 3.8 
ere 3.f 
OULY seceee 3.% 
August é 
September 3.50 
DOTODSP 6. csvcees 3.50 
November ...... 3.50 
December ....... 3.50 
BOE SEs cbsvvecess 3.75 
Hypophosphites 
On August 20, 1894, the price of lime potash 
and soda was $1.02%@1.10; October 18, 1901, 
lime, 58@70c.; potash, 58@70c.; soda, 58@70c. ; 
1911, lime, 60@64c.; potash, 65@6%c.; soda, 
65@69c.; 1913, lime, 54@58c.; potash, 59@63c. 
soda, 59@63c.; lime, 1917, August, $1; potash, 
1917, August, $2.10; soda, 1917, $2.15; soda, 
1917, August, $1.10. 
1920 
o—-——— Per pound-———-—_- 
Lime. Potash. Soda. 
H. Ll. |. Bs L. H. L. 
January . $0.92 $0.92 $1. a % $1.00 $1.00 
February... .92. .92 1.95 1. 1.00 1.00 
March ..... 92 1 1 1.00 1.00 
| are 92 1 1 1.00 1.00 
\ Serre 92 1 1 1.00 1.00 
BNO vesecs 90 1 1.7 1.00 1.00 
July ...... 90 1. 1.77 1.00 1.00 
August .... .90 1 1 1.00 1.00 
September . 00 1 1 1.00 1.00 
October .... 0 1 1 1.00 1.00 
November . 90 1 1 1.00 1.00 
December .. .00 1 1 1.00 .95 
Year .es.ce 92 1.95 1. 1.00 .95 
1921. 


Pr pouns t-———-, 
Lime. Potash. Soda. 
H. L. . a . oe 













January ... $0.85 $0.85 $1.50$1.50 $0.95 $0.95 
February .. .80 = =.80 1.35 1.35 1.65 1.65 
March oe 80 =~«.80 1.35 1.35 1.65 1.65 
April .70 .70 1.10 1.10 .80 .80 
MEAG cccece -70 =.70 1.10 1.10 .80 .80 
June ..... .70 -70 1.10 1.10 .80 .80 
GY cecccce -70 .70 1.10 1.10 80 80 
August .... .70 65 1.10 85 .80 75 
September. 65 .65 85 .85 75 § .75 
October ... 65 .65 85 .85 -75 = «75 
November . .65 > 85 .85 75 = 475 
December .. .65 85 .85 we 
WOOP ccccce .85 1.50 .85 1.65 .75 





Iodide, Potassium 


On May 29, 1872, the price was $9; October 
18, 1881, $2.10; 1891, $2.58@2.63; 1901, $2.05@ 
2.10; 1911, $2.10@2.15; 1913, $2.95@3; 1917, 


November, $3.75 





ca Per pound 
1920. 


January 
February 
March 





September 
October 
November 
December 
Year 








3.00 


indlios. a 















On May 29, 1872, the price was $11; October 
18, 1881, $3.25; 1891, $3.30@3.35; 1901, $2.70@ 
2.75; 1911, $2.60@2.65; 1913, $3.55@3.60; 1919, 
August, $4.50. 

— Per pound 
1921. 
H. L. 
SONUATY cccccces $4.00 $4.00 
February 4.00 3.75 
BEATCR cecccocces 3.75 3.75 
APTI cosccsccres 3.75 3.75 
BABY cccccccsecces 3.75 3.60 
NGS gash o-ena-0% 3.60 3.60 
JUDY wccvccccees 3. Zz 3.50 
August ..cccccee ‘ 3.50 
September 3.50 
October ..cccccee BF 3.50 
November 4.00 3.50 
December 4.00 3.50 
VORP .ccccvcccece 4.00 3.50 
Magnesia Carbonate U. S, P. 

On May 29; 1872, the price was 20@32c.; 

October 18, 1881, 18@19c.; 1911, 54@6%c.; 1913, 














5\%@6c.; 1918, April, 25c. 
— Per pound—————_ 
1920 1921. 
H. L H. L. 
JANURTY ..ccceee $0.21 $0.17 $0. 5 5 $0.15 
February ...+-+.+- one ona 15 15 
March ...ccceeee “an «bt ‘15 4 
April ..cccccceee a one 15 15 
May Sesebe re s6es 17 he 14 14 
MR haceeer sees 17 17 14 .14 
July .ncccccccece one cae -14 13 
August ...-eeees 18 one 13 13 
September ...... 18 18 13 +12 
October .....+++- 18 18 12 12 
November .....- 18 18 12 12 
December .....-- 18 15 12 12 
WORF ccccccvcccce 21 5 15 12 
Menthol 
On April 23, 1884, the price was $8.50; Octo- 
ber 18, 1891, $2.40@3.50; 1901, $4.25@4.50; 1911, 
$6; 1913, $4.10@4.25; 1920, January, $14. 
—Per pound—— 
1920, 1921. 
H. L. L. 
January $14.00 $12.75 $4.00 
February 14.00 13.75 4.40 
March 13.50 13.00 4.25 
ADFil ccccccccees 13.25 10.00 3.85 
MAy cececosecsee 10.50 9,00 3.75 
BR si iesdirae . 9.00 7.50 3.75 
JULY cccccccees +. 6,00 4.00 
AUBUSt ..ceceees 7.50 4.35 
September 4.35 
October 4.50 
November 4.75 
December 4.75 
Year .cccccces 3.75 
, . 
Twenty-seven Years’ Prices 
H. L. H. L. 
1921...... $5.25 $3. 75 1907......$2.60 $1.90 
1920..... . 14.00 1906...... 2.90 2.15 
7.40 1006 .cccoe Gue 1.75 
7.40 1904. ...0- 6.25 2.50 
3.50 1908...... 8.00 5.25 
3.40 1002. ...02 7.00 3.80 
3.50 1001...... 4.75 3.50 
4.75 1900.06 3.90 2.35 
10.25 1899. - 3.00 1.20 
1912...... 14.00 1898 2.60 2.00 
1911 . 7.00 1897 4. 20 1.85 
1910...... 3. & 1896....0. 4.75 2.50 
1900..0.0.. 2 1895...... 4.75 4.00 





1908..... . 2. “15 


OIL PAINT AND 


MERCURIALS 








Calomel 
On June 5, 1872, the price was $1@1.35; 
October 18, 1881, 60@%5c.; 1891, 78c.@$1.10; 
1901, S86c.@$1.10; 1911, 94c.@$1.10; 1913, 6Yc.@ 
$1.0214; 1918, July, $2. 
——Per pound — 
1920. 1921. 
H. L. H. L. 
January .......- $1.68 $1.68 $1.10 $1.10 
February ........ 1.68 1.58 1.00 
MATCH ccccscsere 1.06 1.58 98 
April 1.64 1.58 98 
May 1.64 1.64 -87 
June 1.64 1.64 82 
July 1.58 1.58 82 
AUREUS ccccvcses 1.58 1.52 82 
September ...... 1.46 1.46 82 
OUND ccéveeves 1.57 1.31 82 
November 1.19 1.10 82 
December 1.10 1.10 -82 
TORE csccccessace 1.10 82 





1.68 


Bisulphate 


the price was 55@57c.; 


Mercury, 


1905, 


On November 9, 





October 18, 1911, 68@70c.; 1013, 48@47c.; 1918, 
July, $1.58. 
Per pound—— —s 
1921. 
H. L. 
January ....+0+- $0.68 $0.68 
February ....... 58 58 
March .ccssccese 8 1 
MOT scccesevces 51 
BERY cococcoscsces 44 
JUNE cocccccccces .89 
TUY cccccvccoses .39 
AUBUSt ..cecseee .39 
September ...... 89 
OCtODSP .cccveces .B9 
November ,...... 39 
December ....... -39 
ZORP ccvccisvaces .39 
Mercury, Red Precipitate 
On November 22, 1871, the price was $1@ 
1.05; October 21, 1885, 70c.; 1891, 91@4c.; 
1901, 96@98c.; 1911, $1.04@1.14; 1913, 79@89c.; 
1918, July, $2.19. 
cc ———Per pound————_—__, 
1920. 1921. 
H. L. H. L. 
SOMES kiccceus $1.85 $1.85 $1.19 $1.19 
February ....... 1.85 1.74 1.10 1.10 
March scccesecee 1.74 1.74 1.10 1.03 
APTil cecccccccee 1.81 1.74 1.03 1.03 
MAY scccceesecce 1.81 1.81 1.03 96 
TUNES cecceccccees 1.81 1.81 -96 -91 
GUY sevscscodees 1.74 1.74 -91 -91 
AUBUBt .nccccsee 1.74 1.67 91 -91 
September ...... 1.60 1.60 91 -91 
GOtODSe  ccccccess 1.50 1.43 91 91 
November ....... 1,29 1.19 91 91 
December ....... 1.19 1.19 91 91 
WORE acesscseovee 1.85 1.19 1.19 91 


Mercury, White Precipitate 




















On August 1, 1877, the price was 90c.; Octo- 
ber 21, 1885, 75c.; 1891, 96c.@$1; 1901, $1.01@ 
1.03; 1911, $1.09@1.14; 1913, 84@89c.; 1918, 
July, | 

— Per pound 
1921. 
L. H. L. 
January $1.97 $1.39 $1.39 
February 1.87 1.25 1.25 
errr eee 87 1.25 1.18 
MITT sc eccservece 1.87 1.18 1.18 
BEF secteccesces 1.93 1.18 1.11 
SUMO ceccvcccscce 1.93 1.11 1.06 
BE éresnvdcanse 1.87 1.06 1.06 
August 1.87 1.06 1.06 
September Py f 1.75 1.06 1.06 
COED. waseivees 1.66 1.60 1.06 1.06 
November ....... 1.48 1.39 1.06 1.06 
December ....... 1.39 1.39 1.06 1.06 
COO sincseceasus 1.97 1.39 1.39 1.06 
Blue Mass, U. S. P. 

On June 5, 1872, the price was $1@1.10; 
March 2, 1896, 33@34c.; October 18, 1901, 41@ 
a 1911, 46@48c.; 1913, 42@44c.; 1918, July, 
wc, 

Per pound—————, 

1921. 

, H. L. 
SRBURTY . cccccevs $0.81 $0.59 $0.59 
PORE wonevec Be 59 59 
MGICH .ccccssces ne .59 56 
pO ES er ae 56 56 
MARY sacccccecess .80 .56 
JUNO cocccvcccccs .80 56 
GET scetceverses one .56 
RUBE scvcccese 74 .56 
September ...... on .56 
GOOUEP cicccceee 66 -56 
November ....... 59 -56 
December ....... 59 .56 
VORP cccccvvesece 59 -56 

Mercurial Ointment 
33% PER CENT. 

On August 1, 1877, the price was 40@50c.; 

October 21, 1907, 30@32c.; 1911, 42@44c.; 1913, 











38@410c.; 1918, July. 2c. 

— Per pound—————,, 

ivzo. 1921. 
H. L. L. 

JONUBTY ccccccce $0.84 $0.84 $0. 62 
February .....0- .84 .80 
March .csccccces -80 .80 
April 84 .80 
May -84 .84 
June .84 .84 
July SO .80 
August ..... essa <u 77 
September ...... .74 -74 
October .ccccccee -71 68 
November ......-. .65 .62 
December ....... -62 -62 
Year .ccccccccces .84 -62 





50 PER CENT. 


On October 21, 1907, the price was 40@42c.; 


1911, 52@54c.; 1913, 48@50c.; 1918, July, $1.30. 
w————Per pound—____, 
1920. 
H. L. 
JODUGET scvvcess $1.10 $1.10 
Pebruary <ccsces 1.04 1.04 
March occcccccce 1.04 1.04 
APTl] cccccccccce 1.08 1.04 
MAY scccccccccce 1.08 1.08 
JUNE .occccccccce 1.08 1.08 
SUF cccvveseccos 1.04 1.04 
AUBSUSt .ccccccee 1.04 1.00 
September ...... .96 .96 
October cccccecee 1 .88 
November .....- -82 .59 
December ....... 59 59 
YVOAP cccscccesece 1.10 .59 





Musk, Grain Cab 


On May 29, 1872, the price was 50c.; October 


18, 1881, $18@26; 1891, $11@32; 1901, $9@10; 
1911, $12@15; 1913, $12@15; 1919, December, 
$28. ca Per ounce-—_——. 
1920. 1921. 
H. L. H. L. 
SORUATY <icccscs $28.00 $28.00 $28.00 $28.00 
February .....- - 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
March .cccocccecs 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
April ccccccccce + 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
May cccccccececcs 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
SOMO cecccccescee 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
July coves eecccce 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
August seccece SOD aa.00 28.00 28.00 
September ..... - 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
October ..cccesce 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
November ...... 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
December ....... 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
Year wccccccesess 28,00 28.00 28.00 28.00 








DRUG REPORTER 





OPIUM AND DERIVATIVES 
Opium, Gum 








On October 18, 1871, the price was $4; 1881, 
$343.12; 1891, $1.80@1.90; 1901, $3.12@3.19; 
1911, $8; 1913, $5.75@5.90; 1917, May, $30. 

— ——Per pound—————-, 

1920. 1921. 
L. Fin L. 

January $6.75 $7.5 $7.50 
February 7. 50 7.00 
i Ee 5.2: 7.00 6.00 
APTil weccccccses 3.25 5.50 5.50 
Be venus evedtces 7.50 5.50 5.50 
PUNO vecccveveves 7.50 5.50 5.50 
GUY éacecevesane 7.50 5.50 5.50 
AUGUSt .esccccss 7.50 5.75 50 
September 7.50 5.75 
OCltODEP wccsssees 7.50 5.50 
November 7.50 5.50 
December 7.50 5.50 
ZOE 200008000545 50 6.25 7.50 





Crops and Prices for Gum Opium 
Since 1870 











The following table shows the crops and 
the high and low prices for cases on spot 
since 1870: 

Crop 
Year cases 
| eee 1,500 
TDBO. cccvcssvesecs Paes 
1919 Pace 
1918 Pees 30.00 21.50 
1917 . 30.00 13.50 
1916 ° 13.50 10.75 
1915 11.00 6.90 
1914 10.00 6.00 
1913 6.60 5.60 
1912 t 8.50 6.00 
1911 10, 500 8.50 4.70 
1910 4,800 6.00 4.80 
1909 4,800 6.00 4.00 
1908. 4,650 5.75 4.05 
1907 3,000 7.00 3.45 
1906. 7,500 3.50 
1905 3,700 3.30 2 2 
1904 11,200 2.95 2.62% 
1903. 3,200 3.50 2.70 
1902. 10,000 3.05 2.70 
1901 5,600 3.45 3.00 
1900 8,200 3.45 3.00 
BEBO, csccccsceccss 6,400 3.374% 2.80 
| Se 2 000 3.75 2.70 
EOE cevescecceecves 7,000 2.85 95 

2.40 90 
2.3! 





1. 
1. 
1.60 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
















2.00 

SY vtneteebucete . 

1888 3.87 

1887. 4.60 

1886. 3.25 

1885 3.90 

1884 4. 

1883. 4. 
4.2 
6. 3. 
7. 4. 
5. 4.35 
4. 4.23 
6. 4. 
6. 4.7: 
a. 5. 
9. 5. 
7. 5. 
7. 6. 
6.00 4.¢ 
9.40 5,25 





* Due to the conditions brought about by the 
European war, no statistics or even estimates 
of the crop of gum opium were available for 
1916, 1917, 1918, 1919 or 1920. 


Opium, Granular 


On November 22, 1871, the price was $7.40@ 





7.50; October 18, 1881, $5.50; 1891, $2.80@2.85; 
1901, $4@4.10; 1911, $8.65@8.75; 1913, $7.35@ 
7.40; 1917, April, $33. 

~ —Per pound——————, 

1920. 1921. 

H. L. H. L. 

January ........ $8.50 $8.50 $8.50 $8.50 
February ....... 8.50 , 8.50 8.00 
March .cvcccscecse 8.50 8.00 7.00 
April 8.f 6.50 6.50 
May 8. 6.50 6.50 
June . 8.: 6.50 6.50 
July 8.i 6.50 6.50 
August ..cccceee <f 6.75 6.50 
September ...... 8.50 6.75 6.50 
October ccccccces 8.50 6.50 6.50 
November ...... 8.50 6.50 6.50 
December ....... 8.50 6.50 6.50 
YOO wccccccccces 8.50 8.50 6.50 





Opium, Powdered 














On November 22, 1871, the price was $7.40@ 
7.50; October 18, 1881, $5.50; 1891, $2.80@2.85; 
1901, $4@4.10; 1911, $8.65@8.75; 1913, $7.30@ 
7.35; 1917, April, $33. 

o————Per pound —, 

1920. 1921. 

Hi. L. H. L. 
JANUATY .cccccee $8.50 $8.50 $8.50 $8.50 
February .....-. 8.50 8.00 8.50 8.00 
WOE cp tcavcces 8.00 7.00 
BOT sccossovens 6.50 6.50 
BRD ccecvuvesscs 6.50 6.50 
EE 6.50 6.50 
SUF cccccecasene 6.50 6.50 
BEE ccwieas'es 6.75 6.50 
September ...... 6.75 6.50 
October ..ccccese 6.50 6.50 
November .....- 6.50 6.50 
December .....+-+ 6.50 6.50 
Y@AP coccccccccce 8.50 6.50 





Codeine, Sulphate 


December 20, 1897, the price was $3.95; 


On 
1901, $4.20@4.50; 1911, $5.40@5.55; 


October 18, 





1913, $5@5.15; 1917, February, $11. 
———Per pound————_ 
1920. 1921. 
H L. H. L. 
TORUOLY cccccces $9.00 $9.00 $7.40 $7.40 
February ....... 9.00 9.00 6.60 6.60 
OS EE Ce 9.00 9.00 6.60 5.60 
ADPPil ceccccccece 9.00 9.00 5.35 5.20 
MAY cccae 9.00 9.00 5.20 5.20 
TOMO 000 9.00 9.00 5.20 5.20 
SUI socccccsevve 9.00 9.00 5.20 5.20 
MEE. ves 9004s 9.00 9.00 5.20 5.20 
September ...... 9.00 9.00 4.80 4.80 
October ...cecces 9.00 9.00 4.80 4.80 
November .....- 9.00 8.20 5.80 5.80 
December .....+-+ 7.40 7.40 5.80 5.80 
VOOr ccccccccesce 9.00 7.40 7.40 4.80 
Morphine, Sulphate 

On October 18, 1871, the price was $4.80; 

1881, $3.65@3.75; 1891, $1.80@2.10; 1901, $1.70 


@1.85; 1911, $4.20@4.30; 
October, $13.80. 


1913, $4.20@4.30; 1917, 


~————— Per pound———__—, 


1920. 1921. 
H. L. H. L. 
JANUATY weccccee $8.80 $8.80 $5.90 $5.90 
February ....+-+- 8.80 8.80 5.30 5.30 
March ..... sseos Gan 8.80 5.30 5.30 
April wcccccecese 8.80 8.80 5.30 5.30 
MAY cccccccecece 8.80 8.80 5.380 5.30 
TUMO ccccccccccce 8.80 7.80 5.30 5.30 
July ..cc- jincaes 7.80 7.80 5.30 5.30 
August ..ccccece 7.80 7.80 5.30 5.30 
September ...... 7.80 7.80 4.90 4.90 
October ..ccccece 7.80 7.80 4.90 4.90 
November ..... - 7.80 6.85 4.90 4.90 
December ...... - 5.90 5.90 4.90 4.90 
BOGE sccccaccece - 880 5.90 5.90 4.90 


57 


Potassium Permanganate, U. S. P. 

















On October 18, 1901, the price was 9@l1lc.; 
$4. 1, 9%@10%c.; 1913, 9%@10c.; 1917, July, 
4.10. 
—_———Per pound— 
1920. 1921. 
H. L. H. L. 
SORGIEY séscivce $0.69 $0.65 $0. ° $0.52 
February ene .70 .69 . 
MUG. nisscctvis 70 70 “45 ) 
APT sccccccsces 80 .70 38 
BE Ccisvreavede 80 .80 35 
TERS seccwsiveses -80 .80 -29 
GG  Kéewcacseses 80 .80 -29 
ROBE. cvcviwves .8U .80 .26 
September ...... .80 -78 -23 
COUNEE visecsves .78 70 .19 
November ....... .70 .66 -18'6 
December ....... 66 .60 .16 
SORE cvccvdcceses so .60 .60 
Quicksilver 
On October 18, 1871, the price was $63; 1881, 
$34; 1891, $46.50@48; 1901, $49.88@51; 1911, 
$47.25; 1913, $40.50; 1917, February, $140. 
-——Per flask of 75 pounds—, 
1920. 1921. 
H. L. H. L. 
January $93.00 $85.00 $50.00 $43.00 
February 85.00 80.00 50.00 46.00 
March ...... . 95.00 87.00 46.00 45.00 
April ceccccccece 103.00 103.00 46.00 45.00 
De 6ca-bavvacees 100.00 80.00 47.00 46.00 
GUMS vececesvceses 93.00 90.00 47.00 *46.00 
Oe: tiveuecsact’ 90.00 90.00 46.00 46.00 
AUBUB ccccccsee 88.00 85.00 46.00 42.50 
September ...... 75.00 75.00 42.00 38.00 
OGWROP ncccscvee 75.00 60.00 40.00 38.00 
November 60.00 55.00 46.00 40.00 
December . 50.00 43.00 52.00 46.00 
TOOF oc vceccccees 103.00 43.00 52.00 38.00 





Quinine Sulphate, American 


(Manufacturer’s.) 


On October 18, 


1871, the price was $2.50; 
1881, $1.85@1.90; 1891, 24@25c.; 1901, 28c.; 
1911, ld4c.; 1913, 23@28c.; 1918, May, 90c. 

o——— Per ounce, 

1920. 1921. 

H. L. H. L. 
SRMEGET * ccescies $0.90 $0.90 $0.70 $0.70 
WOUCGREY scccies -90 -90 -70 -70 
ME Ne eecsuees .90 .90 -70 -70 
ADTIL cccccccccce -90 -90 -70 -70 
BEY etevsevcese . a .90 -70 -70 
GUO cevevreseoes .90 .90 -70 -70 
SULT crocs ceeecce -90 -90 -70 -70 
AUBRUE seccscese -90 -90 -70 -70 
September ..... e -90 -90 -70 -70 
CRUSOE tcccscose .90 .90 -70 -70 
November ....... .90 .80 -70 -70 
December ....... .70 -70 -70 .60 
BORE pisciesicess 90 -70 -70 -60 

High and Low, 36 Years 

Year. HH. L. 
tse Vid tawdaeadbewaeaus $0.70 $0.60 
BORO co ccvccccccescececeveve .90 -70 
BMA sce ccocsecesoececseese -90 .80 
BMAD csv vvccscecescvessess 0 75 
ot PROT Teer rer rer te 15 55 
RURMe ccc eeeeccereecevecves 75 5) 
BPE dec cocccceecvecceeses -75 .26 
WAGs cccvcccccvveccvvessese 81 .26 
M6060 66 0600 6eavesecewe -26 .19% 
BEER ence cceseececvevescaee 19% .14 
BPE beccoccccccsccsecvestes .14 .14 
BOIO. ccccccccescccccsevece -14 14 
BPO Oscoccvccccsvcecoees eves 15 14 
DUB cc ccesccccesoncses eee .16 15 
BET 6 Fh ctccsevecceseoes eee -22 -16 
BBs ee coseccevecocsccse oe 19 -14% 
DUO cccvceve eecrcccccsece ° -23 19 
SRT S64 dwadenteeurdeese ove 27 21 
SPT Crerrer ree: ee -28 23 
BUS 06 beet users ebbcessces -28 .20 
DRcCG es 0bnébbekee reo’ eee .34 27 
DE cee rrcccvcecceseeeees .37 29 
| SPP rrr ee 40 21 
Mee S06 6c cet ceuceveecese -25 18 
Pe peberacenerecndvenes ke .30 15 
Bt one 06s aesdeseeeodee% one 17% 
Bs 05006 C0cboeeserncenes -28 25 
DS +ctedteavcteiee ced euis -27% -2514 
MME 6 06:00:40.0 0000.6004500008 -25 -20 
Br s6660andts beceee eens 24 -20 
Ech iw 66 v:dH 006466500 0 00s .30 .24 
A cskxeksvecavaueae cuss .37 32 
Ben oe secsesevecteeess ve -40 32 
Dr ks eases tudes eee es ee -49 .40 
PET eh 60 ves caccnsbanstexye -61 -35 
Dy oss 048Aeeseacs0sanece 73 -49 


Note.—Prices for bulk quinine salts based on 
sulphate for the years cited. 


Quinine Sulphate, Java 


On November 18, 1901, the price was 26%c.; 








October 18, 1911, 138%@13%c.; 1913, 21@22c.; 
1919, October, $1.60. 
c——— Per ounce, 
1920. 1921. 
L. H. L. 
January $0.90 $0.67 $0.65 
February .95 64 .62 
March .... ga) ae .80 -63 -63 
DEE .svaveuwes es 8! .80 .65 .63 
BABY cccccccsecce 8! .88 .68 65 
TUNE .occccccccce 8! 83 -65 65 
rrr rere -f -82 .68 .65 
August .f .82 -68 -65 
September ...... .82 -82 -67 .65 
October .....csee .80 “75 .70 .68 
November ......- .73 .55 67% .67% 
December ....... .65 52 -67% «59 
WOME sxiccscacess 1.10 52 .68 .59 
Rochelle Salt 
On October 18, 1881, the price was 25c.; 
1891, 25c.; 1901, 16%@17%c.; 1911, 19@19%4c.; 
1913, 18@18%c.; 1918, August, 46%c. 
-————_Per pound, 
1920. 1921. 
H. L. H. L. 
SORUOEY. cccccces $0.39 $0.39 $0.31 $0.29 
February ......- .B9 .89 -29 -29 
MATCH scccccsecce .39 39 -29 25 
BOTT ccccescsee - 89 .39 -25 -25 
MAY ccccccvccses .89 .39 -25 24 
BUNS soccesessese .39 .39 .24 .23 
DUY ccccvcevceves .39 .39 -23 -22 
AUBUSt .cvcccces .39 39 21 .20 
September ...... 39 .39 21 -20 
October ..cccccce .39 .B7 -20 -19 
November ....... .B5 .33 19 19 
December ....... .33 31 19 19 
TERE wecccvvcsace .389 .B1 31 -19 
Seidlitz Mixture 
On July 14, 1875, the price was 27@28c.; 
October 18, 1881, 23c.; 1891, 20c.; 1901, 13%@ 





14%c.; 1911, 15%@l16c.; 1913, 14%@l5c.; 1918, 
August, 36c. 
-——————Per pound 
1920. 1921. 

H. L. H. L. 
TANUBTY cccccese $0.30% $0.30% $0. 24% $0.23 
February ...... ° 30% .380% : 
March ..ecee:s cece 280% 3=.80% 23 ‘21% 
ADPPil wncccccvese 30% .30% "21% 21% 
MAY cccccccccece 30% .30% 21% .21% 
June sacar eos 80% 8 .80% -21% .20 
SUE seccucestees 30% .30% .20 .20 
AUBUSt ..cseeeee 30% .30% .20 -20 
September .....- 30%, .380% -20 -20 
October ....-- 30% .29 .20 18% 
November -27% .26 18% .18% 
December 26 -24% 18% «.18 
Year .ccccccscece 80% .24% -24% «218 











































FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


When You Came to 
Work on a Horse-Car— 


ore years ago, when you came to 
work on a horse-car, if you had 
walked down William Street in New 
York, you would have seen Lehn & Fink’s 
inconspicuous sign at Number 160. 


If you had gone in, you would have 
found that we required but one floor, a 
cellar and a sub-cellar to house our en- 
tire business. 


But, even then, if you had placed an or- 
der for a rare botanical or drug, you 


Throughout the building we have in- 
stalled the most modern and practical 
machinery for prompt and accurate or- 
der filling. We have reduced to a real 
minimum the possibility of error due to 
the human equation. Pneumatic tubes, 
electric conveyors, automatic telephones 
and other up-to-the-minute devices, all 
help our staff of experienced workers to 
give better service to the trade. 


Behind our complete mechanical equip- 


Lehn & Fink’s Factory and Laboratories at Bloomfield, N. J. Home of 
Pebeco Tooth Paste and the “Lysol” Products 


would have obtained it promptly and its 
quality would have been sterling. 


In other words, in those small and in- 
elegant quarters was the foundation of a 
great business and a great firm. On this 
foundation, Lehn & Fink, Inc., has built 
a house secure against the winds and rains 
of economic storms. 


To-day we occupy all of a seven-story 
steel and concrete building at the corner 
of Greenwich and Morton Streets, New 
York. In this building we have a stock 
of drugs, chemicals, botanicals, oils, phar- 
maceuticals, sundries and _ specialties 
which is complete in every detail. 


ment, we have a force of loyal, experi- 
enced workers which are the life blood 
of Lehn & Fink, Inc. We take pride in 
the fact that 100 of our employees have 
been with us for five years or over, 31 of 
them having given more than 25 years of 
service. 


Lehn & Fink, Inc., naturally looks with 
justifiable satisfaction on this record of 
permanent progress. When you came to 
work on a horse-car, you could get what 
you wanted quickly at Lehn & Fink, and 
when you come to work in an aeroplane, 
the same will be true. 


Makers of 


PEBECO TOOTH PASTE 


“Tysol’' Disinfectant and the other ‘‘Lysol’’ Products 


- OUR SIGN IS OUR BOND: 


635 Greenwich Street 





Saccharine, Soluble 

Or December 11, 1905, the price 

1.75; October 18, 1911, $1.25@1 DO; 
1.50; 1917, August, $42 


$1.50@ 


$1.25@ 


was 
1913 


Januar 
February 
March 
Ap! 

May 

Jun 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
Year 


On 
3.10 


TTT 


\ugust 20, 
October 18 
1913, 


1894, 
1901 


HKHaAITMYc.; 1917, 


the prce was $3.05@ 
$1.25@1.50; 1911, 85a 


January, $2.50 


Per pound 
1920 1921. 

H H L 
January . $9.95 : $1.05 $0.90 
February ...... oF ( “90 90 
eee 5 § 90 90 
April rit oF 9 80 g0 
re ° 9 9: 65 60 
eee . 5 Me 60 60 
Juty 5 ” 60 60 
August 95 9 60 60 
September 95 9% eo 60 
October 9 9 60 60 
November 95 7h 60 


December ; yf 7 


Santonine, Crystals 
On May 29, 1872, the price was $11@12: Oc- 
tober 18, 1901, 25@5.50; 1911, $14.40@14.65; 
1913, $26@26.50; 1920, May, $175. 


Per pound————, 

1921. 

H. ms 

$80.00 $75.00 
88.00 80.00 
104.00 98.00 
160.00 160.00 110.00 110.00 
160.00 122.00 112.00 
175.00 123 122.00 
175.00 123.00 122.00 
175.00 122.00 122.00 
160.00 126.00 122.00 
160.00 135.00 126.00 

1 

1 


H L. 
... $120.00 $99.00 
125.00 110.00 
160.00 125.00 


January 
Februar 
March 
April . 
May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


175.00 
175.00 
160.00 
160.00 

SO.00 
175.00 


135.00 145.00 00 
80.00 147.00 00 
80.00 147.00 5.00 


ie 
9 
9 


4 
{ 
7 


Sodium Benzoate 
On October 18, 1901, the price 
46c.; 1911, 26@28c.; 1913, 23% @24c. ; 
ary, $8.75 


444 
Janu- 


was 
1917, 


Per pound 
1920 1921 
H L H L 
COTS cccwenas $0.90 $0.80 $0.68 $0.68 
February . oes 80 80 68 68 
March .... 80 80 3 68 
MONEE wees. sare SO 80 
May ... ‘Cewwes so 8° 
are -8O SO 
July neveehey SO SO 
August SO 
September : SO 7 
October es 
November 
December ote 
Year na { i 68 


Alkaloid, Crystals 
IST2, the $2.7 
$1.05@1.15 


On May 29, 
18. 1891 


1913 


price was 
1901. 5 
1920, April, 


75@3; Oc- 
ARM 1911, 
$1.95 


Per pound 
1920 1921 
L, H 
January $1.80 $1.95 
February 1.80 1.95 
March . 1.80 1.95 
April 1.95 
May 1.05 
June 1.95 
July 1.95 
1 
1 
1 
1 


95 
1 95 
1 95 
1 95 
August . ae 95 TO 
September coe 2.9% 
1 
1 
1 
1 


70 
a) 
it) 


95 


October 
November 
December 
Year 


9 
95 
1.95 
wn L.SO 


Milk 


price 
1891, 
1913, 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
ty 1.70 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Sugar of 
=, 1872, the 
October 18, 1881, 28@31¢ 
1B@ 16 1911, 15a@2O% 
‘January, 60¢ 


On May 10@50c 
1901, 


1919 


was 
267 28¢ 
16a 17e.; 


Per pound 
1921 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
\ugus 
September 
October 
November 
December 
Year 


ee 


Tartar Emetic, Technical, Crystals 
On May 29, 1872, the price 
18, 1911, @ 25 1913, 
vember, 67 


was $1: October 
2214 @23¢ 1917, No- 
Per pound 
1920. 

H IL, H 
January . $0.67 $0.67 $0.42 
POOPURTY ..ccues O7 67 é 
March kare ea 67 67 
April - ta 67 G7 
May .. a 67 67 
June o0's b.0c8 O7 67 
July . ‘ 67 
August .. kwee 67 
September de 67 
October 62 
November a7 
December _ 17 
Year 67 


1921 


Thymol 
1806 the price was 
$3.1503.25; 1911, $1.25¢@ 


1917, November, $17.50 


January 20 
er 18, 1901 
S1L.65401.70 


Per pound 
1921 

H L, 
S.50 $9.00 
9.00 nO 
8.00 7.50 
8.00 

7.00 

6.00 

6.00 


1920 


January 

February 

March 

Apri 

May 

June . 

July 2.50 
August 12.00 
September 11.50 
Oceober 10.00 
November 10.00 
December 10.00 
Year 15.00 


OIL PAINT AND ORUG 


Vanillin 
October 19, 1896, the price 
T0c.@$1; 1911, 33@36« 
August, 0c. 


was $3.75@4; 
1913, 33@3tc.; 


On 
1901, 
1918 
und - 

1921 

L, H L 

SO.85 $0.65 $0.65 
SO Oo oo 
0 


Per po 


1920 


January 
February 
March vahe 5 
April " 5 bo aa 
May ° { 95 a 0 
SUNG .ecee { on nO 48 
July 5 Mw aU) 
August on nO 50 
September 


October ee g SO SO “ Me 
os 


November 85 S5 6O 
December aseees 7 oo aS aS 
95 65 65 4S 


ESSENTIAL OILS 
Almond, Bitter 


was $14 
$4.50@7 
1913, 3%: 


SO 62 


85 "0 a0 


October 


1901, 
D0E@E.50; 


May 
1881, 


price 
1891, 
Was; 


On 
18, 


Per pound 
1921 


January 00 
February 00 
MOTOR seccscccee Dl 4 9.00 
April . { 7.00 
May vo wee 9.5 00 
June oo 
July ow 
August oo 
September 3.40 
October 9.3 9.3 40 
November .. o* 5 9.5 5.75 
December 25 


oe 9 6.25 
SORE os6 50 9.00 


Almond, Artificial, U. S. P. 


January 20, 1902, the price was 75c 
1911, 48@85c.; 1913, 40@45c.; 


@$1; 
1917, 


On 
October 18 
January, $5. 


———Per pound ——— + 
1920 1921. 

H. L. H L 
January . $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 
February . eon 00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
March ° ove 00 1.00 1.00 00 
April ° $6 00 1.00 1.00 Oo 
May .. . ove 00 1.00 1.50 
June 00 1.00 1.50 

July .00 1.00 1 
August ... ove 00 1.00 1 
September cee .00 1.00 1 
October ... oss 00 1.00 1 
November . coe ou 1.00 1 
1 1 
1 1 


December 00 oo 
00 00 


Bergamot 
October 18, 1871, the price 
1881, $2.45@2.50; 1891, $2.90@3.70; 
1913, $6@6.50; 1918, 


On 


Per pound 
1921 
H I 


$6.00 $6.00 


1920 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November, 


December 6.00 


5.00 


Cassia, Technical 
1871 the price 
ISM1L, P$1.10 


10155 


er 18 was $2.1 
$1 


SHIT WK 


1901, 72 of 
191s Nover 


pound 


January 
Februa 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Augus 
Se pte 
October er 
November 
December 
Year cae a 
Cassia, Lead F ree 
On “February 1 1909, the price 
1.65: October 18, 
1.15: 1913 97! 
$2.00. 


$1.05 


1911 


“31.0742; 


ot 
See venti 
December 
Year 

Cassia, Redistilled 
February 8, 109, the rice 
yber 18, 1911 


No mber 


On 
1.85; Oct 
1.40; 1918, 


1920 
H 
. $3.00 


OO 


January 
February 
March . . 
April .. cocees at 
May Kauied. ee 
June . ese 2.70 
July 2.40 
August 2.40 
mbe "iM 
October eit 2 00 
Lf) 


2.85 


Septe 


February 
March 
April 
May 

June 

July 
August 

September 

October 
Novembe! 
December 


Year 


REPORTER 


Geranium, Rose Africa, Algeria 


was $8@10; 
$7.50@8.50; 


1913, $9.50@ 


On November 22, 1871, the price 
October 18, 1881, $4.50@8.50; 1801, 
1901, $5.25@6.50; 1911, $4.25@4.50; 
10; 1918, November, $11 

Per pound 
1920 


January 
February 
March 
April 


Septemb 
October 
November 
December 


was $3.75@ 
75; 1901, 
1920, 


the 
1891, 
1913, 


October 18, 1871, 
ISS1, $303.25; 
1911, $1.60@1.80; 
» $2 


price 
$2.154 


$3.75@4; 


Per pound — 
1921. 

H. L. 
$0.95 $6.85 

.70 0 
March sO -70 
April 70 
MAY ccscccccseee s- : 10 
June -t 70 
July ie 7 
August 40 4 75 
September ...... 10 7H 
October 15 75 
November eee 10 75 
December . ose oo 68 

2.00 Ve 05 65 


1920, 


January 
February 


Twenty-one Years’ Prices, Lemon 


-——Per pound-——, 
L. 
1.65 


192 : oo 
1919 ; sees 8 1.05 
1918 8i% 
1917 1.05 
1916 

1915 

1914 

1913 

1912 

191i... 

1910.. 

109... 

1908 

1907.... 

1906 

1905... 

1904 


5 
9 


Lavender, Flowers 

71, the price was 
1891, $1.30@1 
1913, 


On November : 
October 18, 1881, 
£1.200 1.30; 1911, 
1919, December, $ 

— Per pound 
1920 
H lL, 
$11.00 $11.00 

11.00 11.00 

11.00 11.00 

11.00 11.00 

10.50 1.50 

10.50 10.50 

10.50 10.50 

10.50 

0.00 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
rctober 
November oe 
December . 5.6 
Year i ¥ 11.00 


Orange, Italian 


was 3 


price 


$2.80@3 


1873, tl 
1891 
$2.450 2.60; 


_ Per pound 
1920 
H 
$6.50 
6.50 
S50 
9.00 
10.00 
11.00 


ebruary 

March 

Apr 

May 
Jun 
Jul) 

\ugus 
September 
October 
November 
Decem! 
Year 


3.00 
3.00 
50 


1, 1915, the pric was 

Per pound 
1920 

H L, 


0 


8 


6.00 
4.00 


9.00 


Peppermint 


1871 
181 


“@2.95; 


price was $3.35@3.50 
10@2.80; 1901, $1.65@ 
1913, $3.70@3.80; 1919 


On October 18 
2. 70a 2.80 
1.75: 1911, $2.87 


March, 3 


ISS1, $ 


Per pound 


1921 
H 
$5.00 § 


‘ 


nt) 
00 
5.00 


Eleven Years’ Prices 


59 


Sandalwood, East India 


November 22, 1871, the price was $9.50@ 
October 18, 1881, $7@8; 1891, 1046.00; 
$3.50@3.75; 1911, $2.75@38; 1913, $5.50@6; 
December, $14. 


On 
10; 
1901, 
1917, 


— ———Per pound———_— 

1920 1921 
H L. 
January $10.75 $10.50 
February 11.00 10.75 
March .... dee 00 00 
April see 00 .00 
May ... 00 .00 
June 00 .00 
SURE: svetos waa 00 00 
August see oe 20 
September OO 
October 00 
November 00 
December ....... 00 
00 


Sassafras, Natural, U. S. P. 

the price was $1.15@ 
os 91, 38@42c.; 1901, 40@ 
1913, 55@60c.; 1918, Octo- 


_ 


-“1,n@ 


R=I-19 


_ 


On 
1.20; 
43c. ; 


October 18, 1871, 
1881, 57 165c.; 
TOQT5e. ; 


—————-Per pound—————_,, 
1920. 1921. 
H. L. L. 
January 85 $1.85 $1.65 
February 85 1.50 
March 1.40 
April 1.40 
May 1.35 
June 1.20 
July 1.20 
1.10 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


aA 


Ft fat fh a ph fh fh fk fh fl ff pd 
tz * . . 


August 

September -10 

October 00 

November 00 

December 00 
85 OO 


Spearmint 


the 
1891, 
1913, 


price 
$1.85@2. 
$4; 1920, 


June 5, 18 
1881, $2@2. 
1911, $4@4.: 


On 
18, 
1.10; 
$13.50. 


was $4; October 
; 1901, $1@ 
February, 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Years’ Prices 


Per pound— — 


192 
1919 


1918 


Wintergreen, Sweet Birch 


November 22, 1871, the price was $4.40@ 
October 18, 1881, $3.15@3.20; 1891, $1.80@ 
1901, $1.40@1.60; 1911, $1.35@1.75; 1913, 
1919, December, $6.25. 


On 

4.500; 

1.90 

$1.50@2 

-Per pound—— 

1920 1921. 

H L 

$6.00 
6.00 6.00 
6.00 6.00 
6.00 6.00 
6.00 6.00 
6.00 6.00 
o.oo 6.00 


Janua . $6.25 
February 
March 
Ap 

May 
June 
July 
August 


September 


g.00 6.00 
6.00 6.00 
a0 5.50 
5.50 
5.10 
10 


October 

November 
December see : 
Year seeeneeas je ° 


Wintergreen, Leaf Gaultheria 


On October 18, 1901, the price was $2.25@ 
2.90: 1911, $4.25@5; 1913, $4.25@4.50; 1919, 
September, $9 75 
Per pound 

1920. 
H L. 2 s 
Nominal $6.75 
Nominal 6.75 
Nominal 3.72 6. 
Nominal i. 6. 
Nominal ‘ 6. 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
9.00 9.00 
8.00 
8.00 


January 
February 


sS.00 
November 9.50 
December 


WOOP coc sknvcecan nee 


Wormseed 
22, 1871, the 
1881 
1911, 


6.75 


price was 8&: 
2.50; 1891, $1.404 
1913, $2@2.20; 


On November 
2 60; October 18, 
1.50; 1901, $1.10; 
1918, July, $11. 


1020 
L 

January eos $6.50 $6.50 
February 6.50 6.50 
March . 6.50 6.50 
April 6.75 6.75 
May 8.0 7.00 
June 9.00 
July 9.00 
August 
September 
October at 
November 
Deck 
Year 


GUMS 


Curacao, Cases 
a. 1S71 the I 
18S1 I3@15 

407 


sis; F 


Aloes, 


obe 1s 
,a4%4 
11 


January 
Fobruary 
March 
Apr 

May 

June 

Ju 
August 

September 

October 
Novem be 
December 
Year 





FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


ERITZSCHE BROTHERS, lnc. 


tla (N¥.\W YORK Qj 


Agencies: 


Boston . Philadelphia 
Chicago £ Aud . New Orleans 
Columbus, Ohio Sh id San Francisco 
Kansas City ae Montreal, Canada 


ESSENTIAL OILS 


Aromatic Chemicals 
Fritzbro Arome-Flavors 


True Fruit Aroma Essences 


Ethereal Fruit Oils 
Amyl and Ethyl Ethers, etc., etc. 


LS71 sou Arnivercary Souvenir = 192] 


WM MRVTCX/@—@C@<CCJJCC“_z 


Office and Warehouse - 82-84 Beekman Street, New York City 
Shipping and Receiving - 30 Ferry Street, New York City 





"i ’ . 
Twelve Years’ Prices 
——1rer pound 
H 
$0.08% 
10 
10 
11 
09% 
.14 


121 
we 
vi 
1918 
1917 
1916 
15 » 
15 
1914 : 
1013 ° eees et 
plz a : nis 
1911 seat ‘08 
1910 ; "08% 


Arabic, Cleaned Amber, Sorts 


On October 18, 1871, 
ISS1, 10%@12%5c.; 1891, 
1911, 11%@11%0.; 1913, 
ber, 33 


$0.06 
O81 
08 
.08 
,08 
.09 
-11% 
-U8 
06% 
07% 
06% 
06% 


the price was 19@21c.; 
25@25c.; 1901, 18@26c.; 

842.@9c.; 1917, Octo- 
—Per pound————-,, 
1921. 


L 
$0.11% 
p «CoA 
10% 
10 
10 
10 
10 


1920. 
H L 
--. $0.16 $0.16 
sees -16 16 
16 15 
15% 
151% 


Januar 90.18 
Februar "13 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 

\ugust 
September 
October - 
November 
December 


Yeat 


Asafcetida, Lump 


On Oct 18, 
Ba VA 1801 


a$1.25: 1913 


1871, 
11@ 1h 
50K 


the price BSde.; 


1901, 
1919, June, 


was 
2603 
$6 


Per pound 


January 
February 
March 
Apr 

May 
June 
July 
\ugust 
Septem be 
October 
November 3.00 
December 2.50 
Year . 3.6 2.50 


CAMPHOR 


American, Refined 


18, 1871, the price was 691 


3.30 


aii 


mber 
I her 
ovem be 
ember 


Pear eee 
T welve 


»:—Owing 


finers’ 
yond that 
contracts, 
October, 


1918, 


1S] 3 1901, 
LOLS 1910 


bulk, in 


I 
$1 
1 
1 


Ww) 
Th 
tT) 
30 
“0 
mM 
00 


Years’ Prices, 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


3.30 


H 

$1.00 

boo 

3.30 
1.34% 
S89 
S62 
44'y 
59S 

44 

44 
49% 
to the Ameri 
necessary to meet 
they withdrew 
when the 


all 
influenza 


Septe 


DT DMIT 


barr 
192 

I 
00 
Oo 
ou 
no 
80 
x0 


Refined 


Per pound— 


mber, 


l 

Ll, 
$1.00 
1.00 
™ 
80 
80 
80 


$0.75 


1 


ow 


2.50 


an camphor 
inability to secure supplies of crude be- 
their government 
quotations 


epid 


76% 


-74% 


re- 


in 
emic 


forced the rise in Japanese refined camphor to 


$4 


per pound 


Japan, Refined, 24-lb. Slabs 


On October 18, 
24%@25c.; 
45@46c 


1881, 
1911, 
$3.65 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October . 
November 
December 
Year 


January 
February 
March 
Apri 
May 
June 

July 
\ugus 
ember 
0 be 
Nove 


1891, 43c.; 1901, 


1913, 424%.@46c.; 1919, 


Per pound 


1871, the price was 69%@ 
57@57 vee. ; 


6@ 


70c.; 


October, 


H. 


$0 


was 
11 


18, 1871, the price 
1891, 16@40c 
1915, 13@16¢ 
Per pound 
1920 
H 4 H 
. $0.80 : $0 


‘ 
‘ 


Zr 


Tragacanth, Aleppo 
1S. 1871, the 
1801 2AMAR 

1913, $1.25@1.30; 


price w 


1901, 


pound) 


19% 


Bi 


Firsts 


L 
3.90 
8.80 
3.75 
3.75 
3.60 
3.50 
3.40 
3.40 
3.40 
2.95 
2.85 
2.85 


4.50 
4.50 
4.00 
4.00 2.835 


4.00 q 


1920, 


90 


420 


L 


$0.80 


75 
67 
.A4 
65 
.70 
.74 
70 
-70 
70 

RO 
2 


4 


tic. : 


12@25 


. 1919, February, 


1921 


$1 


L 


60 


30a 


Secor 


H 


3.00 3 
3.00 3 
3.00 § 
2.90 ; 
2.90 5 
2.90 2 


2.90 
2.00 


$0.60 


mar) 
48 
-48 
45 
15 
a) 
th 
40 
4) 
tt 
1H) 
10 


is 60@S82Uc 


March, 


ids 
L, 
3.00 
3.00 
00 
00 
90 
90 
90 
90 
2.90 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 


OIL PAINT AND 
WAXES 


Bees, African 


On May 29, 1872, the 
October 18, 1881, @2Ac.; 
$8@35ec.; 1911, 32@: 
November, 47c. 


price 
1891, 
1913, 


was 
2@24c. ; 
34@35c. ; 


31@32c , 
1901, 
1918, 
Per pound—————_,, 
1921. 

H. 
18 


L. 
$0.16 
16 
17 
15 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 

June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Bees, Refined 


1872, the 
30@Alc. ; 
34@36c. ; 


On May 29, 
October 18, 1881, 
38@50c.; 1911, 
November, 5c, 


price 
1891, 
1913, 


was 60@65c.; 
40@45c.; 1901, 
386@37c.; 1918, 


—Per pound—————_,, 
1921. 

H. L. 

$0.27 $0.26 


24 24 


co 

1920. 
L. 

January $0.46 

PORCURIF cscccee 47 47 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 27 

BORE oo bcdbscsescs 17 


Candelilla 
January 23, 1911, the 


October 18, 1911, 25@30c.; 
June, 


On was 36@37c.: 


22@24c.; 1918, 


price 
1913, : 
Sie, 


er pound 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
Year 


Carnauba, N. C., No. 3 
1872 
Laan 
@33 V0 


On January 8, the 
18, 1891 


1913, 33 


was 14@l6c.; 
12@13'4¢ 1911, 
June, Sle. 


price 
1901, 
1918, 


October 

3TQ@3S« 
Per pound—— — 

1921. 

H. lL 

20 $0.18 

-20 -18 

21 

21 

17% 

-1642 

-14 

15% 

15% 


1920 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 
November 

December 


On January 12, 1881, the price was 15@16c.; 
October 18, 1881, 12%@13c.; 1891, 9@10c.; 1901, 
T%@7Tkc.; 1911, 8%@8\c.; 1913, 9@9%c.; 1918, 
September, 27 sc. 


——Per pound—— ’ 
1920. 1921. 

H. L. H. L 
$0.19 $0.19 $0.19 $0.19 
19 19 19 -19 
-18% = .17 19 19 
April -20% 181% 19 -18 
May -2045 18% «1 
June ° -18 “ od 
of” 
1 


January 
February 
March 


July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Shellac, T. N. 


1871, 
1891, 
1913, 


was 31@ 
1901, 238@25c.; 
1920, Janu- 


October 18, 
2930. ; 
14@143.c.; 

$1.60 


On 
1881, 
1911, 

ary, 


the price 
21@23c. ; 
2114%4@23c. ; 
(In bags.) 
_— —Per pound— . 
1920 1921 


¢ 


‘ L H, 

60 $1.60 $0.65 
1.55 1.50 55 
50 1.40 AT 
40 1.35 0 
20 1.05 70 
1 

1 

1 


L 
$0.55 
50 
45 
45 
60 


January 
February 


25 0 70 58 

20 4 16 
10 46 44 
85 a7 47 
) 
&3 


30 
In 
10 

92 
92 
80 


60 io 


August 

September 

October .. 
November 

December 

SORE ces vee 1 


57 
4 
O65 


44 


65 
67 
O7 
vill 


. , ’ ° 

Twenty-one Years’ Prices 
Per pound 

H 

121 $0.70 

19Z0 1.60 

19 no 

1v18 us 

1917 

116 

1915 

114 

1913.. 

1912, 

1911 

1910 

1pay 


DRUG REPORTER 
a. ©, 


1877, the price was 26c.; 
30@B1c.; 1901, 33@34c.; 
27@28c. ; 20, July, $1.7! 

_ Per pound—————, 


H. L. H. L. 
Nominal Nominal 
Nominal $1.00 $0.90 
Nominal .80 +75 
60 $1.60 -78 
60 1.60 -85 
.60 1.60 -82 
.75 1.75 -78 
.75 1.75 72 
Nominal -78 
Nominal -78 
Nominal -80 
Nominal .80 
1.75 1.60 1.00 


99 


“-<, 


On 1881, 
38a30c. ; 


22@23c. ; 


August 
1891, 
19138, 


January 
February 
March 


Augus* 
September 
October 
November 
December 


387@40c. ; 
1891, 1901, 
1913, 1920, 
Per pound—————-,, 
1921. 
L. 


H. 
Nominal 


On Jane 15, 1881. the 
October 18, 1881, 34@35c.; 
26@30c.; 1911, 21@22c.; 


July, $1.75 


price 


— 
1920 
H. L. 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
.60 $1.60 
.60 1.60 
.60 1.60 
75 1.75 
5 1.75 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
1.75 1.60 


January 
February 
March 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Bleached, Commercial 
On August 22, 1877, the price was 
October 18, 1881, 3° -; 1891, 24@30c.; 
22@24c.; 1911, 15@20c.; 1913, 20%@25c.; 
January, $1.45@1.75. 
- ——Per pound——_———,, 
1920 1921. 
A H. L 
45 §$ $0.65 $0.5: 
45 i) ° 
1.45 45 
no 


3h5c.; 
1901, 
1920, 


t 
JORGELY. -ciarcevs Oe 
February 1 


30 
10 
15 
20 
On 
00 
BD 
8 
.80 


September 
October 
November 
December! 
Ye 


Bleached Bone 


——Per pound—— 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Nove 
Octe 


On 
2%c.; 


October, 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


On 
October 18, 
BYWw@35«c. ; 
October, 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


On Mare 
the next 
6%@TKe ; 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October ° 
November 
December 


Year 


S1 Octobe 


01, H2a@s 
October, 


1918 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
Year . 


264 


January 


28c. 


quotation 


February 15 


"1920 


1921. 


H. 
$0.80 
67 


Oo 


Degras, American 


1903, 
1911, 


(In barrels) 


the 
2%C. ; 


*mber 28, 
yber 18, 


$0.07% $0.07 
07% 07% 
08% 07 
07% 
08 
08 
-O7% 


08% 


Degras, English 

the price was 7% 
1891, 34%@3%4c 

3%@3%C.; 


20, 1875, 
1881, 914@10c. ; 
1911, 2%c.; 1913, 


(In barrels) 


1920 
H. L. 
Nominal 
$0.07% $0.07% 
08% 07% 
.O8 .O7T% 
07% = =.07 
07% 07 
07 07 
06% 06% 
06% 06% 
06% 06 
064% .06 
0644 .05% 
08% .05% 


Horse Grease 


1875, the 
was 
February, 1%c. 
(In _ barrels) 


h 24, 


1918, 


ete Per pound 


07M 
O7T% 


07% 


price 
November 


price wa 2 
1913, 3c.; 1918, 


L 
$0. 


24@ 


Per pound———-—_+ 


1921. 


H. 
$0.06 
05 
06 
05 
05 
04% 
05% 
.0B% 
08% 
03% 
04 
-04 
.06 


—~Per pound— 


$0.05 


L. 


‘Z, 


$0.05% $0.05% 
205 


05% 
05% 
.05% 
05% 
04% 
04% 
04% 
04% 
04% 
.03% 
03% 
0546 


was 
29. 


H. 


192 1. 


05% 
.05%4 
-04% 
-04% 
04% 
-04% 
.04 

038% 
038% 
03% 
.08% 


SO@S8hAc.: 
1913, 


L 


$0.07% $0.07% 


07% 
OT 
05% 
05% 
05% 
05% 
05% 
05% 
06% 
05 
Od 
07% 


Extra No. | 


1876, the 
SH@V0c. ; 
b0Gd bAc 


r 18, 
rhc 


ISS1 
1911, 
$1.70 


(In barrels) 


1920 

H 

$1.65 § 
60 


price 
1891, 


1913 


was 


Per gall 


AIH 
fonote . 


& 


OT 
05 
08 
.05 
OF 
044% 
04% 
05% 
06% 
05 
Oy 


04% 


Ne.@ 
47 @50c. ; 
H8Q@5vVv.; 


61 
Lard Oil, No. 2 


18, 1871, the price was 65@68c. ; 
:' 1891, 35@87c.; 1901, 41@42c.; 
913, 52@53c.; 1918, September, 
(In barrels) 
—_———Per gallon—————"‘ 
1920. 1921. 

L. H. L. 
$1.35 $0.80 $0.62 
1.35 55 -52 
1.35 -60 .60 
1.40 .60 60 
1.38 .62 -60 
June ‘ 1.00 62 -62 
July oe 18 1.05 .62 53 
August ~« 2 1.00 .56 55 

i 


October 
55@621 


On 
1881, 
1911, 

$1.50. 


48 
48 
35 
0 
42 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 


September .90 .61 .56 
October 15 -60 -56 
November .92 -60 -60 
December .70 .62 -60 
.70 .80 52 


Lard Oil, Off Prime 


On September 19, 1904, the price was 48%@ 
49c.; October 18, 1911, 72@77c.; 19138, 65@68e.; 
1918, January, $2. (In barrels) 
-o ——Per gallon 

1920. 

H. L. 

90 $1.75 

.70 1.60 

65 .60 

.80 55 


naan, 
1921. 
H. ~ Le 
$1.15 $1.05 
1.12 -75 
.80 .75 
.80 .75 
.70 .60 85 75 
50 .40 81 77 
50 25 -81 72 
40 25 82 73 
40 -85 77 
79 .75 
-75 «75 
75 5 


é 75 
1.15 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


25 
-25 


-28 
06 
1.06 


Lard Oil, Prime Winter, Inedible 


On October 18, 1871, the price was 87%@90c.; 
1881. 97@98c.; 1891, 54@55c.; 1901, T4@75c.; 
1911, S2@S85c.; 1913, 98@95c.; 1918, July, $2.35. 

(In barrels) 
—Per gallon— —y, 
1920. 1921. 
L. H. L. 
.95 $1.39 $1.24 
85. 1.25 1.10 
.75 1.10 1.05 
.80 1.00 
95 


Pt ek at fk pet ek fd 


6 
72 


t 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


185 
24 85 8. 
24 so. 


Lard Oil, Prime Winter, Edible 


On May 20, 1918, the price was $2.30@2.35; 
1918, March, $2.35. 

(In barrels) 

= —Per gallon— 

1920. 
L 

January i $2.25 
February p 2.10 
March 90 
April 90 
May 00 
June 85 
July 80 
August .80 
September sO 
October 0 
November 90 
December 65 
.65 


2.10 
2.00 
2.00 
5 
80 
.80 
90 
ats) 
0 
90 


2.50 


Neatsfoot Oil, Prime 


October 18, 1871, the price was 
80@90c.; 1891, 60@70c.; 1901, 
75@80c.; 1913, 64@65c.; 1918, 
(In barrels.) 
— Per gallon—————_, 
1920. 1921. 
H. 


L. H. L. 
$1.90 $1.80 $1.40 $1.30 
90 95 


1.75 1.30 
.80 1.70 1.00 1.00 
.80 1.70 1.00 -82 
.70 1.70 .82 -75 
65 1.55 .80 -80 
Nominal .80 .78 
45 -81 -78 
50 -81 -81 
50 -90 .83 
An -83 -83 
40 .83 .83 
.90 1.40 -75 


Neatsfoot Oil, 20 Degrees Cold Test 
On March 13, 1897, the price was T5@80c.; 
October 18, 1901, 82@838c.; 1911, 95c.@$1; 1913, 
96@98c.; 1918, June, $3.50. 
(In barrels.) 
Per gallon———-—_+, 
1921 


H. Ti 

$1.55 
1.15 
1.15 


St ee 


Pe ak pk ek fk et pt 


Pat ha pa et 


$1@1.10; 
52@53c. ; 
October, 


On 
1881, 
1911, 
$2.50. 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


et et OPO POP NS DD 
Pe Fe ph fk hf fl fk ph ft 


30 Degrees Cold Test 


1897, the was 65@70c.; 
October 18, 1901, T5@76c.; 90@95c.; 19138, 
S8@90c.; 1918, June, $3.05 
(In barrels.) 
——Per gallon—-——— 
1920 1921. 
H. “ H. L 
January . $2.20 $2.05 $1.50 $1.40 
February 210 2.00 1.40 95 
March . 2.05 2.05 95 95 
April 2.00 1.95 on .92 
May 2 00 1.80 .90 .87 
June 85 1.80 90 90 
July S80 1.55 -97 -85 
¢ 1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Neatsfoot Oil, 


On March 13 price 


1911, 


— 


August 60 i) .B0 85 
Septembe! .58 no .90 .90 
October ... 58 38 95 85 
November 80 38 95 .95 
December 50 no 95 95 
Year ,. 2.20 38 1.50 5 


on .85 
Neatsfoot Oil, 40 
November 7, 1904, the price 
18, 1911, 85@90c.; 1913 
$3. 


Degree 
was 63@64c.; 


On 
82@84c.; 1918, 


October 
April (In barre 
ar gallon 
1920 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
Year 





FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


Welch, Holmeé Clark Co.,Ine. 
The Old House 


ished 1838 


Still at the Old Stand 
383 West Street New York City 


BORNE, SCRYMSER COMPANY 
rrr 


F F Cylinder Qil 
Steam Refined Oils 
Filtered Cylinder Oils 
Pale Neutral Oils 
Petroleum Red Neutral Oils 
Pale Paraffine Oils 
Red Paraffine Oils 


lubricants 


Parafttine Wax 
White Oils 


Petrolatum 








Oleo Oil, Extra 


24, 1909, the price 
1911, YY~E@11 I 


Ju 35c. 


On Apr 
October ls 


1919 


was 


1913 


9@14 
91240 
(In tierces.) 
—Per pound— 
1921 
L 
January) 
Februz 


Me $0.15 % 


OIL PAINT AND 
Tallow Oil, Acidless 


On October 1871, the price 
ISS81L T5Q@S85c 1891 454 48e, 1901, ri 
63a 651 1913, 62a63c.; 1919, July, $1.90 

(In barrels.) 


18 T7T4ase. ; 


1911, 


was 


————Per gallon—————, 
1920. 1921. 
H. L 


DRUG REPORTER 
Menhaden Oil, Northern, Crude 


On October 14, 1879, the price was 30@31c.; 
October 18, 1881, 32c.; 1891, nominal; 1901, 26c.; 


1911, nominal; 1913, nominal; 1918, September. 
$1.27. 


(F. o. b. factory, buyers’ tanks) 
cc Per gallon————_, 
1920 1921, 
H. L. 
Nominal 


Nominal 


January 


63 


Sperm, Bleached, 38 Degrees Cold 
Test 


On October 18, 1871, 
1.42146; 1881. $1.10@1.12; 
66@68c.; 1911, 74@76c.; 
April, $2.25. 


was $1.40@ 
1901, 
1918, 


the price 
1891, T7@s80c. ; 
1913, T2@73c.; 


(In barrels.) 
———Per gallon— 


March 


Jah uary 


$ 


February 


April 
May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Oleo Oil, Prime 


On July 29, 1918, the price was 


26c. ; 
June, 33: 


1919, 
tierces.) 
Per pound———_., 
1921, 
H. L. 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 

June 

July 
August 
Septembe: 
October 
November 
December 


$0.14 $0.11% 
11% .10% 
10% .10% 
.09 -08% 

.09% .09 
-09%  .08% 
.09% .08% 
-11% = .10% 

-13% «12 

138% #£«.12 
11% .11% 
.10% 


20 
20 
17 
17 
-15% 
17% 
19 
.16 
«13% 


:19% 
‘21 
19 
116% 


$0.97 $0.75 
February .78 ‘ 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
Octobe: 
November 
December 


Pe fa ek fe at pa ttt 


FISH OILS 
Cod Oil, Domestic Prime 


On October 18, 1871, the price was 58@62'éc.; 
1881, 40@43c.; 1891, 34@36c.; 1901, 30@3ic.; 
1911, 52@54c.; 1913, 38@40c.; 1918, October, 
$1.50. 

(In barrels.) 
co Per gallon—————_, 
1920. 1921. 

H. L. 

$0.60 $0.48 
45 
-5O0 


15 
112 


12 


January 
February 
March 


March 

April 

May oe 
June 

July 

August 
September 
October 
November 
December 

Year oe 


Nominal 
$0.95 $0.90 
-90 
.80 
-70 
65 
.60 
.50 +40 
Nominal 
BS .32 


95 32 


132% 182% 
Nominal 
+35 25 


lL 
$1.98 
1.98 


January 
February 


September 
October 
November 
December 


1921. 


H. 
$1.80 


75 


Menhaden Oil, Southern, Crude 
On December 1, 1886, the price was 
19c.; October 18, 1901; 25c.; 1911, 35c.; 
35c.; 1918, September. $1.27. 
(F. o. b. Balti re, in barrels) 
———Per gallon———_—— 


18@ 
1913, 


Pe Det pak fk fe fel fe fk fd fe fl fd 


a2 
= 


Sperm Oil, Bleached, 45 Degrees Cold 


Test 


2915 


13% 


Red Oil, Distilled 
27, 1911, the was 6%@7'2 
1913, 6@6\c.; June, 20%c. 


On May 
October 18 


price 
1919, 


——Per pound— _ 
1920 1921, 
H. L 
$0.09 $0.07% 
-08 -O7% 
OF 
0614 
0615 
07 
06% 
06% 
OT% 
07 
-OT% 
07% 
-0642 


“pais — 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 
July 
August 
September: 
October 
November 
December 


Red Oil, Saponified 
On October 18, 1871, the price was £ 
1881, GUC 1891, 5@5%c.; 1901, 64@6! ‘ 
Ta7T i oc.; 1913, 64a7c.; 1919, July, 20%, 
(In barrels.) 

— Per pound—— 
1920. 1921. 

H. 

$0.09 

.08 

OS 
07% 
07% 
07% 
OT% 

.08 

.O8 

.08 

.08 
08% 

.09 


$0. 
071g 
-O7T% 
06% 
06% 
07 
07 
07 
07% 
.08 
-08 
.O8 
08% 


} OT% 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 


estic 
the price was 73@75c.; 
34@35c.; 1919, January, 


On 
1881, 
$1.10. 


October 
55@00c. ; 


18, 1871, 
1913, 


Per gallon——————., 
1921. 

L. . L. 
$0.60 $0.65 
.70 65 
80 65 
O05 85 65 
05 1.05 -60 
05 1.05 -60 
05 80 .60 
.80 SU Nominal 
Nominal Nominal 
Nominal Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
60 


—— 
1920. 

H. 
$0.70 
SO 
-85 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Stearic Acid, 


On December 13, 1910, the price was 10@ 
10'sc.; October 18, 1901, 11%@11%c.; 1911, 9%@ 
Ytoc.; 1913, 8%@12\%c.; 1919, June, 30c. 

(In bags.) 
Per pound—————,, 
1921. 

H. L. 
$0.13% $0.12% 
12% ~=«-««z21 
10% 
.10 
09% 
09% 
09% 
-10 
-10 
.09 
.09 
.09 
-13% 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 


10 
-10 
08% 
-00 
.09 
09 
.08% 
-08 
-09 
-09 
-08 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
Year 

°F. 


Stearic Acid, Double Pressed 


May 16, 1908, the price was 10@10%%c.; 
18, 1911, 10%@10%c.; 1919, July, 3l2c. 
(In bags.) 
— Per pound—————_,, 
1920. 1921. 
H. I 3. L. 
$0.14 $0.12% 
: -11% 
10% 
10% 
.09 
10 
091% 
09% 
09% 
.09 
09% 
09% 
-09 


21 

19 

-16% 

14% 

2819 
. factory. 


On 
October 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
Augus 
September 
October 
November 
December 
Year 


*F. 0 factory. 


Stearic Acid, Triple Pressed 


12, 1915, the price was 13@13%éc.; 
sic. 


June 
July, 


On 
1919 
bags.) 

.: —Per pound— - 
1920 1921. 
H. L : L 
$0.33 $0.31 $0.16 $0.13%4 
82 30 2 .12% 
11% 
-11% 
-103 
11 
10% 
10% 
10 
10% 


(In 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 

November : ] “" 


¢} 


April .. 
May 

June 

July 

August 
September 
October 
November ... 
December 


-16 
18 
05 


45 

42 

44 

38 

40 

-40 

‘ 41 
Nominal 
Nominal 
-60 .38 


Cod Oil, Newfoundland 


On October 18, 

1881, 42%.@47c.; 
1911, 54@d57c.; 
$1.60. 


1871, the price was 
1891, 42@48c.; 1901 
1913, 40@42c.; 1918 


(In barrels.) 


674%4@70c. ; 
, B84@35c.; 


, October, 


Per gallon———__,, 


L. 
January 1.12 
February 2% 1.12 
March 1.16 
1.16 
1.18 
1.15 
1.14 
25 
September -90 
October , 
November 
December 


15 
aU 
a) 

70 


35 


Dogfish Oil, Liver 


On July 29 
October, $1.25 
(F. o. Pacific coast in sellers’ 
c——Per gallor 
1920. 

H. L. 
$1.05 $1.05 
1.05 1.05 
1.05 1.05 
1.05 1.05 
-95 95 

95 95 
Nominal 
Nominal 
-70 70 
.70 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Herring Oil, Oriental 


On October 31, 1888, the price was 
tober 18, 1901, nominal; 1911, 50c.; 
inal; 1918, October, $1.20. 
coast 


(F. o. b. Pacific 


4 H. 
$0.65 


H. 
$0.45 


1913, 


sellers’ t 


1921. 
L. 
$0.50 
AT 
50 


-50 
.60 
-60 
-46 
48 
47 
47 
-44 
42 
43 
45 


-65 


1918, the price was $1.0314; 1918, 


tanks.) 

ee, 
1921. 

L. 

$0.40 
.30 
-30 
20 
-18 
18 
.20 


.30 
.30 
.30 
-20 
.20 
.20 
-20 


34c.; Oc- 


nom- 


anks) 


co -Per gallon———_—— 


1920. 
H. L. 
$0.92 $0.92 
92 20 
.90 0 
oO 90 
.90 
June 90 
July to 
August .70 
September 65 
October 
November 
December 


$0. 


January 
February 


H. 
35 


1921. 

L. 

$0.30 

30 
.221%4 

.20 

-20 

.20 


Menhaden Oil, Dark Pressed 


On 
84c. ; 


September 8, 1917, the 
1918, September, $1.35. 


price 


(In barrels) 


- 


1920. 

a. L. 
05 $1.05 
05 1.05 
07 1.05 
07 1.02 
05 1.02 
Od 8 
85 

87 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


75 
75 
.70 

50 
07 


was 


——Per gallon 


Menhaden Oil, Light Pressed 


1918, 
$1.37. 


May 18, the 


August, 


On price 


1918, 


(In barrels) 


1920 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
Year 


was $1.18@1.20; 


Per gallon 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


1920. 
L. 
$0.90 
95 
“ 
90 
80 
-70 
65 


730 
"30 


1921. 
H. 

$0.34 

132 

‘31 

‘30 

.B0 

‘31 

'30 


On October 18, 
1.42%; 1881, 
66@68c.; 1911, 
cember, $2.25. 


1871, 


$1.10@1.12; 1891, 


(In barrels.) 
pane 


January 
February 
March 


the price was $1.40@ 
Z 77 @80c. ; 
74@76c.; 1913, 7T0@71c.; 1918, De- 


1901, 


Menhaden Oil, Light Bleached 


On October 18, 1871, the price was 41c.; 1881, 


1891, n 
1913, 


nominal; 
HG@SAc. ; 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


42@4A4c. ; 


ominal; 1901, 


(In barrels) 


34@35c 
1918, November, 


1911, 
$1.50. 


c—————Per gallon——_————+ 


(12 
10 
06 
oO 
86 
-76 
59 


-59 


51 
AT 
49 
49 
49 
59 


.46 
46 
43 
49 
49 
-43 


Menhaden Oil, Yellow Bleached 


On January 3, 
October 18, 1911, 
September, $1.47. 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Porpoise Jaw Oil 


1910, the 
48@5lc. ; 


(In 


jini 
1920. 


barrels) 


.20 


90 
87 
-78 
58 
-25 


price 
1913, 40@42c.; 1918, 


was 33@34c.; 


-—Per gallon 


On February 19, 1910, the price was $19@20; 


October 18, 
June, $85. 


1911, 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


$19@20; 
(In barrels) 


1913, $19@20; 1920, 


c———Per gallon———_—_ 


1920. 

H. L. 
$80.00 $80.00 
80.00 80.00 
80.00 80.00 
80.00 80.00 
80.00 80.00 
85.00 80.00 
85.00 80.00 
80.00 80.00 
80.00 80.00 
80.00 80.00 
80.00 80.00 

Nominal 
85.00 80.00 


Salmon Oil 


On July 
December, 
(F. o. 


29 


$1.35. 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


1918, 


the 


price was 


1921. 
H. L. 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 


90c.; 1918, 


b. Pacific coast, sellers’ tanks.) 


Per gallon—————, 


.60 
.30 
-92 


H. - 

0.35 .80 
’ 3 .80 
20 
-20 
22 -20 
-20 .20 
.20 -20 

Nominal 
.B5 .35 
.B5 80 
.30 .80 
.30 .30 
35 -20 


Sardine Oil, Oriental 


On 
1918, 


July 29, 
January, 
(F. 0. B. 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


On October 18, 
1881, 70c.; 1891, ¢ 


5e.; 1918, 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
Y 


1918, 
$1.23. 
Pacific 


August, 


coast, 


sellers’ 


the price was $1.08@1.10; 


tanks.) 


—Per gallon———_,, 


L. 
$0.92 
.90 
90 
.90 
-90 


1871, the 
sle.; 1901, 
$1.60. 
(In barrels.) 


price wi 
42@43c. ; 


1921. 
H. 
$0.35 
.30 
.25 
25 
.20 
.20 
.20 
-20 
.25 
25 
20 
.20 
-35 


L. 

$0.30 
-30 

-22% 
20 
.20 
-20 
20 
-20 
-20 
.20 
20 
-20 
20 


7T5A@s80c.; 


1913, 53@ 


Per gallon— \ 


H. L. 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nomina 
Nominal 


1921. 

H. L 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 

$0.55 $0.55 


RB 


NDABB®2AD 


= 


Ao 


~ 


September 
October 
November 
December 


tot 


Pet a pak fat at ft 


oh 


bt 
2222 S2e2ean3 
BREBRRARARRSS 


Sperm, Natural, 38 Degrees Cold Test 


ion October 18, 1871, 
.37%; 1881, $1.05@1.07; 1891, 72@75c.: 
SEG. 1911, 71@73c.; 1913, 00.51: ‘s, 
ae md, 

(In barrels.) 

cc Per gallon 

1920. 

lL. 
$1.95 
1.95 
‘95 
‘95 
.95 
‘95 
‘90 
"85 
.85 


January 97 
February e 97 
eoccsscocs kee 
97 
97 
97 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


fa a kf fa bf ft ft Op 


Pee bet ek ft fat fk fk fa 


“I-10 
“5 


Sperm Oil, Nowwal, 45 Degrees 
Test 


On January 16, 1909, the price was 72@ 
October 18. 1911, 74@76c.; 1913, 67c.; 1918, 
cember, $2.25. 

(In barrels.) 
c———-Per gallon 
1920. 
H 


January 6stteee 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


17 


Pe ek fake feet ek ft ede fed ft et 


Whale Oil, Crude No. | 


On October 18, 1871, the price was 56@57c.; 


1881, 
1911, 
$1.35. 


nominal; 
nominal; 


1891, 
1913, 


nominal; 1901, 


nominal; 


(F. o. b. 
Per gallon— 
: 192 


H. 
$1.05 
1.05 
1.05 
1.05 
Nominal 
Nominal 
.90 
.86 
.86 
-70 
45 
37% 
-387% 


Whale Oil, Bleached Winter 


On October 18, 1871, 
1881, 64c.; 1891, 58@59c.; 


1920. 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


37% 
37% 
387% 
37% 
.40 
-B0 
.B0 
.35 
37% 
87% 
37% 
-40 


1901, 46@48c. ; 


the price was $1.35@ 


1901, 


; 1918, April, 


ae 
aa-) 


AAA An 


Jet Ft fk pt fab fpf fh 
RAABAIAGD 


a 


Cold 


73c.; 
De- 


sa ae 
1921. 


L. 
$1.72 


222285 ‘ 
RRR 


nominal; 
1918, August, 


Pacific coast, sellers’ tanks) 


1, 
L. 


$0.37% $0.37% 


37% 
‘37% 
37% 
37% 
-30 
.30 
.80 
.BO 


37 
370 
-37% 
-30 


the price was 65@68c.; 


1911, 


52@54c.; 1913, 50@5ic.; 1918, January, $1.50., 


(In barrels) 


c————Per gallon—--——+ 


1920. 

H. : H, 
29 $1.00 
-83 

.83 

.83 

-78 

-68 

.73 

-69 

-65 

-70 

-70 

70 

1.00 


192 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


1. 
L. 

$0.93 
-83 
-83 
-65 
65 
-68 
67 
-65 
65 
65 
-70 
-70 
65 


Whale Oil, Extra Bleached Winter 


On October 24, 
tober 18, 1881, 66@67c.; 1891, 60c.; 1901, 
H0c.; 1911, 54@56c.; 1918, 52@53c.; 1919, M 
$1.55. 

(In barrels) 
—Per gallon — 
1920, 


on 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
Novemb 
Decem 


y 


H. 
$1.05 
.85 
85 
85 


1876, the price was 70c.; 


Oc- 
48@ 
arch, 


sa, 


1921. 


L 

$0.95 
-85 
85 
.67 
.67 
71 
-69 
67 
-67 
-67 
TT 
7 


77 
67 





FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


GULF REFINING COMPANY | | 
Rt many PETROLEUM 


LOUISIANA 


REFINED OIL 
GASOLINE 
NAPHTHA 

GAS OILS 
PARAFFINE WAX 
ASPHALT 

FUEL OIL | 
LUBRICATING OILS 
CYLINDER 
ENGINE 
CORDAGE 


Red and Pale Paraffine Oils 


General Sales Offices: PITTSBURGH, PA. 


District Sales Offices: 
NEW YORK HOUSTON ATLANTA BOSTON NEW ORLEANS PHILADELPHIA 


Ocean Terminals 


Beverly, Mass. Bayonne, N. J. Providence, R.I. 
Gibson’s Point, Pa. Savannah, Ga. Jacksonville, Fla. 
Port Tampa, Fla. Gretna, La. Galveston, Texas 
Port Arthur, Texas Magazine Point (Mobile), Ala. 





Whale Oil, 


On October 18, 1871, 


Natural Winter 


- 1 the price was 63c.; 1881, 
HO@51¢c 1891, 5 ; 1901, 44@46c.; 1911, 50@ 

e2c.; 1913, 48@49c.; 1918, September, $1.50. 

(In barrels) 

—————Per gallon——_—_, 

. 1921. 

‘ L. H. L. 

January 28 $1.20 $0.90 $0.90 
February a 1.24 .78 .78 
March a .24 81 .78 
April a 30 81 .60 
May a .30 76 .60 
June 7 30 65 65 
July i. .25 a | 65 
oe 20 60 .60 
September a 05 .68 .60 
October a 05 .68 .68 
November 05 05 .68 .68 
December Jf 90 .68 .68 
‘ 90 .90 .60 


VEGETABLE OILS 
China Wood Oil 


On February 4, 1905, the price was 6@6\c.; 
October 18, 1911, 84%@9c.; 1913, 74%@7%ce.; 1918, 
July, 32c. 

(In barrels) 
o——-——Per pound, 
1920. 1921. 
H. L. H. L. 
January $0.23 $0.22% $0.11% $0.09% 
February .26 -2314 -10% .09% 
25 23% -10% 09 
225 24 10 08% 
24 -22 15 09% 
22 .16 -15% .10% 
-19% .18 -15% «14 
18% .16% 17 15 
September 18 17% 17 12% 
October 18 -16 14% .13% 
November 16% 12 "15% 14% 
December -13% Lit -14% «13 
.26 11% 17 -08% 


Coconut Oil Meal 


October 7, 1918, the price was $40@42; 
October, $66. 
-———Per short ton 
1920. 
Pa. L. H. 
$65.00 $60.00 $50.00 
. 65.00 60.00 42.00 
60.00 60.00 20.00 
\ 50.00 28.00 
50.00 28.00 
50.00 25.00 i 
50.00 28.00 25. 00 
50.00 30.00 24.00 
50.00 30.00 30.00 
50.00 30.00 30.00 
50.00 30.00 30.00 
50.00 30.00 25.00 
50.00 50.00 20. 00 


On 
1919, 
——- 
1921. 
L. 
$42.00 
20.00 


20.00 
20.00 


January 
February 
March 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
65.00 


Coconut Oil Cake 


October 7, 1918, the price was $34 
$61. 
c———Per short ton———— 
1920. 1921. 
H. L. H. L. 
*$45.00 *$42.00 *$35.00 *$28.00 
*42.00 *40.00 *28.00 *10.00 
*40.00 *40.00 *10.00 *10.00 
*40.00 *35.00 *10.00 *10.00 
*40.00 *35.00 *10.00 *10.00 
*40.00 *35.00 *10.00 *10.00 
* *30.00 *10.00 *10.00 
*30.00 *10.00 *10.00 
*35.00 *16.00 *16.00 
*35.00 16.00 16.00 
*35.00 16.00 16.00 
*35.00 16.00 16.00 
*30.00 35.00 10.00 


September 
October 
November 
December 


On I@A1; 


1919, August, 


January 
February 
March 


September 
October 

November 
December . 
*45.00 


*F. o. b. Pacific coast. 


Coconut Oil, Manila 


On October 23, 1918, the price was 15%@ 
1919, July, 20%c. 
(In barrels) 
— Per pound—————_, 
1920. 1921. 

H. L. . L. 
$0.19% $0.18% " $0.11% 
19% .17% 12 .09 

-185 118 -08% 
April ..... 18% 18 08% 
May ° -18% -09%4 
June 19 10% 
July ane -10% 
August -15% -09%% 
September ..... 15% .10 
Gotober .ccccccse 16 -08 
November ... .16 07% 
December .14% 07% 
Year 19% -07% 


Coconut Oil, Edible 


On August 19, 1918, the price was 
1919, July, 24c. 


16c. ; 


January 
February 
March 


OHO Ot Cte 
oo oe 
> ~~ 


Pash ee fed fk ph ft 


ee 


20@2I1c.; 


(In barrels) 


$0.3 ‘Ie 
0.oa% $0. ai% ” 


March .. i9t 
April ... -20% .19% 
May ... < .20 
June ea 18 
July .. -18% «18 
August 18 17 
September -18 17% 
October .18%4 16 
November ‘ re ts) 
December 14% 
Year 14% 


Coconut Oil, 


On September 18, 
15c.; 1919, ) 


January 
February 


Cochin, Domestic 
1916, the price was 14@ 
June, 22c. 

(In barrels) 

-————Per pound—-———_, 

1920. 1921. 

H, L. H L 

$0.21 $0.20%4 $0.13% $0.12% 

201% 20 -13 10% 

March .» 20% .19 10% ‘09% 

April 19% 1936 10% 091% 

May -19%2 12 10% 

1 18% 43 10% 

.16% 10% .10% 

-1l 

il 

10% 

.10 

10 

0914 


January 
February 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Coconut Oil, Ceylon, Domestic 


August 14, 1916, the price was 124%@l13c.; 
July, 20%c. 

(In 
am - Per pound —s 
1920 1921. 

H L H. L 
$0.19% $0.18% $0.12 $0.11% 

17} 2 012 09% 

are .09 .08% 
a ane : .09% 08% 
ae 18% 18% 10% 09% 
June oe ae "10%, 110% 
July 10% .10% 
August sos .10% 09% 
September .10 10 
October .10 09% 
November 09% 091% 
December 09% 0914 
E 12 08% 


On 
1919, 
barrels) 


January 
February 


OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


Copra, South Sea Island 


April 20, 1912, the price was 9%@9%\c.; 
10% @10%c.; 1919, January, 20%c. 


On 
1913, 
(New York, in bags.) 
w——_——Per pound———_, 
1920. 1921. 

H. L. H. L. 
_ 12% $0.11% $0.06% $0.05% 
11% 10 -06 04 
March 10% 10% .05 04 
April Nominal -04% (04% 
May ...- -1l 10 05% 0446 
June -11% .08 05 .05 
FO cccvevcesess si 07% 04% 04% 
August 08% 07% 04% 04% 
September 08% 07% .05 .05 
October -09% .08% .05 04% 
November 084% 072 044% .04% 
December 07% .06 -04% .04% 
F 12% .06 06% 04 


Copra 
January 5, 1918, the price was 8%@9c 
January, 11%c. 


January 
February 


On 
1920, 


(F. 0. b. Pacific coast, bags.) 
———Per pound—————_, 
1920. 1921. 
H. L. H. L. 
January $0.11% $0.10% $0.07 5% $0. 05 
February «an 095% 054 .04 
09%  .09% “o4ig 04 
.10 09% 04% 04 
-11 .10 05% 04% 
.10 07% -O4% 04% 
08 07 04% 0416 
07% 07% 04% .04% 
September ...... -O7T% .06% 04% 04% 
October 08%  .07% 04% .04% 
November -07% 06% -04% .04% 
December 06% 05% 04% .04% 
Year 11% .05% 05% .04 


Corn Oil, Crude 


On March 8, 1915, the price was $7.75@7.85; 
1920, January, $20.81. 


(In barrels) 


-——Per hundredweight——, 
1920. 1921. 

H. L. H. L. 
JaNUArY cccccees $20.81 $20.00 $9. o $8.61 
February 5 618.86 \ ; 
March t 17.56 
April 16.81 
May 17.31 
16.06 
13.81 
11.06 
11.06 
11.76 
10.50 
9.01 
9.01 


September 
October 

November : 
December 11.00 
20.81 


Corn Oil, ‘Refined 


(In cooperage.) 
On August 5, 1895, the price 
October 18, 1913, $6.25@6.35; 
$28.56. 


10. 38% 


was $32@33; 
1919, August, 


o——Per hundredweight——\, 
1920. 1921. 
H. H. 
JAMNuary occscece oe 50 $12.26 
February 10.76 
March -- 23. 10.50 
April 19.50 9.76 
May 20.06 9.26 
June 9.26 
July 3 9.26 , 
August - '. 10.26 10.00 
September . 11.26 10.26 
October ee > 5 11.50 10.00 
November ...... 15. 3. 11.00 10.37% 
December ; 2.26 10.75 10.12% 
r 12.26 9.10 


Corn Oil Meal 


On March 15, 1897, the price was $13@13.50; 
October 18, 1901, $22.50; 1911, nominal; 1913, 
nominal; 1920, June, $78.46. 


co Per short ton ——— 
1920. 1921. 
H. L. H. L. 
$73.46 $64.00 $53.12 $53.12 
72.46 *63.00 53.12 41.12 
*66. 00 *62.00 41.12 30.00 
«.+-*65.00 *60.00 37.12% 30.00 
*60.00 *60.00 87.12% 30.00 
78.46 37.12% 30.00 
69.00 37. 12% 30.00 
68.14 30.00 30.00 
53.14 34.62 30.00 
-- 53.14 34.62 33.70 
- 53.12 31.69 31.69 
53.12 41.70 31.69 
78.46 53.12 30.00 


January 
¥ as 


Septembe r 
October ... 
November 
December 
Year 


*F. o. b. Chicago. 


Cottonseed Oil, 


Prime Summer Yel- 
low 


1871, the price was 53@56c. 
per gallon; in 1881, 56@57%c. per gallon; 1891, 
34@35c. per gallon; 1901, 38@40c. per gallon; 
1911, 6.00@6.12%6c. per pound; 1913, 6.85@6.90c. ; 
1919, July, 27.50c. 


On October 18, 


(In barrels.) 
r——Cents per pound——, 
1920. 1921. 

H. L. H. L. 
January ..cccces 22.50 21.50 8.40 8.00 
February - 21.50 19.00 8.40 6.60 
March 19.50 19.00 7.00 6.40 
April 19.00 18.50 6.00 5.50 
May . 18.50 18.00 7.30 6.90 
June 18.80 17.00 7.65 7.00 
July 7.00 12.00 8.75 7.50 
2.75 11.75 8.75 8.30 
September 4.00 12.60 10.00 8. 50 
October 50 10.25 9.90 8.25 
November 9.70 8.40 8.40 
December 8.00 8.40 8.20 
8.00 10.00 5.50 
--Cents per pound-, 

H L 
10.00 5.50 
2° 8.00 
20.00 
19.50 
11,95 
8.50 
5.30 
4.85 


Cottonseed Oil, Prime Crude, f. o. b. 


Southeast 
1871, the price was 44@46c 
45@50c.; 1891, 20@3l1c.; 1901, 
1913, 483@43%c. per gallon; 
per pound 


10.00 


October 18, 
gallon; 1881, 
1911, 33c.; 


June, 22.50c, 


On 
per 
30@31c. ; 
1919, 


7 —Cents per pound 
1920. . 


January 20.00 
February 9.50 
March 50 
April 7.50 
May .. esos Rae 
June -»- 16.00 
July 15.00 
August 10.50 
September 10.25 
October 10.25 
November 8.25 
December 6.50 

+» 20.00 


Hempseed Oil 


On August 5, 1918, the price was 25c.; 
July, 24c. 


1919, 


(In drums.) 
-———— Per pound————_., 
1921. 
. L. H. L 

January .22 $0.20% $0.07 $0.07 
February Nominal 07 07 
March Nominal .07 07 
April Nominal 07 07 
May Nominal .07 07 
-19 17 -07 07 
17 17 07 07 
Nominal 07 07 
Nominal 07 07 
Nominal 07 -07 
Nominal .07 07 
12% «1 .07 -07 
-22 » 07 07 


Lumbang Oil 


September 2, 1918, the price was 
July, $1.75. 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


$1.75; 


On 
1919, 


(In barrels.) 


Per gallon ——y 
1921. 
H. L. 
$0.12% $0.12% 
12% .12% 
, 2 -12% .12% 
Nominal -12% «10 
Nominal -10 -08 
Nominal -08 -08 
Nominal -08 -08 
-13 -13 .08 -08 
September -13 -13 -10 -08 
October Nominal -10 10 
November Nominal -09 -09 
December -12% .12% .09 .09 
22 +1244 12% «08 


January 
February 


* F. o. b. factory. 


Linseed Oil 
On October 18, 1871, the price was 81@82c.; 
1881, 59@60c.; 1891, 40c.; 1901, 65@66c.; 1911, 
88@89c.; 1913, 46c.; 1919. July, $2.22 


“—-. 


(Carload lots.) 


January 
February 
March 


ee 


Sanaa? 


September 
October 
November 
December 


-——Per gallon—— 
L 


H. ; 
$0.80 $0.55 

-80 
1.45 


1.28 
-93 
-63 
-48 
44 


FORA cc ecscscececseseseeses 
1920 


1918 


Mustard Oil, Crude 


On September 2, 1876, the price was T0@7T5c.; 
October 18, 1881, 65@70c.; 1891, 50@52c.; 1901, 
5j@s6e.; 1911, 80@S85c.; 19138, 75@80c.; 1920, 
March, $1.70. 

(In barrels.) 


January 
February .. 
March ... 
April 

May 

June 

July 

August 
September 
October 
November 
December ee 
WOOP ccoccece 


Olive Oil, Denatured 


On October 18, 1871, the price was $1.22@1.25; 
1881, $1@1.10; 1891, 62@65c.; 1901, 58@62c.; 
$3.00 85@89c.; 1913, 83@85c.; 1919, January, 
3.50. 

(In barrels.) 


-—————Per gallon—————_, 
1920. 1921. 
. L. H. L. 
$2.50 
2.75 


2.90 

2°85 

3.00 
‘Nominal 

3.30 3.00 

3.30 3.00 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June ..-. 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November . 
December 2.85 2.85 
Year .... 3.50 2.50 


Olive Oil, Prime 
On May 18, 1879, the price 6c.; Oc- 
tober 18, 1881, 7%c.; 1891, 54%@5%c.; 1901, 5@ 
5i4c.; 1911, T%4@7%4e.; 1918, 74 @8c.; 1918, May, 
45c. 


be et et ly 
SaSsak 


§ 


Ot 


(In casks.) 


—— 
1921. 

H. L. 

January .12% $0.09 
February 22 -19% ‘10 -091%4 

March ose -18% ane .10 
April 21% .10% .08% 
May .. ea ails .20 -08% 07% 
June .18% 08% 08% 
TF case -18% 07% .07% 
August .. 17 : 07% .07% 
September , 11 Of .08 07% 

October 14% 08% .08 
November -14% 08% -08% 
December 12 . -08%  .08% 
, 22 Of 12% .07% 


Olive Oil, Edible 


January 19, 1918, price was $3@3.25; 
November, $7.50. 


On the 


1918, 
(In barrels.) 


—-Per gallon— 
1921. 


H 
January $3.50 
February 
March 


September 
( ctobe x 

November 
December 


Ba Bah th pk ek fk hat pd tS 
¥ 90 DCRENDS > apt 


65 


Palm Oil, Lagos 


October 18, 1871, the price was 8@8%c.; 
Y%@7T%c.; 1891, 6@6%4C.; 1901, 5%@5%e.; 
nominal; 1913, 7T%@7%c.; 1918, May, 40c. 
(In casks.)) 
Per pound——> 
1080. aah. 


H. L. 
0.07% $0.07% 
. ory -06% 


On 
1881, 
1911, 


$0. 18% $0. 17 
17% =«.15% 
March -16 .15% 
April 16% °15% 
May 15 12 
+11 
10% 
0946 
September 09% 
October é 09% 
November ‘ .09 
December d 07% 
18% .07% 


Palm Kernel Oil, Domestic 


On February 26, 1910, the price was 8%@ 
S14c.; October 18. 1911, 9%c.; 1918, 10%@10%e.; 
October, 1919, 22c. 

(In barrels.) 
——Per pound, 
1920. = 
H. L. H. 
January $0.22 $0.22 $0.12 $010 
February -20 18 10% «10 
‘20 -18% 
.20 19 
21 .19 
Nominal 
.16 
14% 


16% .16 
14% 14 
18% 118 
‘22° 118 


Peanut Oil, Crude 


On November 13 1909, the price was 8c.; 
October 18 1911, 7@7%c.; 1913, 6%@7e.; 1919, 
November, $1. 80. 

(F. 0. b. mills, in buyers’ tanks.) 
———Per gallon———-——_ 
1920. 1921. 
H. L. 
Nominal 
February ‘7 22 $0.22 
March 22 .20% 
April ‘20 18 
May .. ‘ Nominal 
June Nominal 
July Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 


January 
February 


September 
October ° 
November 
December 


ti 06% 
$0.07 $0.06 


January 


September 
October Nominal 

November .09 .08 
December 07% 07 
FORE ccccce .22 -07 


em Oil, Domestic, Refined 


On August 5, 1916, the price was 12%@l4c.; 
1919, January, 2lc. 
(In barrels.) 
7~—————Per pound —_——_ 
1920. 1921. 
H. L. H. L. 
January $0.28% $0.27 $0.18 $0.12 
February . -28% .26 13 12 
March .cccccccss « ‘ ll -1l 
April ‘ i 11 10 
May 5 10% .10% 
June . 10% «.10 
July 10 -10 
August 10% .10 
September 11% «.10 
October 11% = ««.10 
November : -134 11% =~«211 
December é . -1l -ll 
Fi eee ae > 13 -10 


Peanut Oil, Oriental 


On May 20, 1918, the price was 18%c.; 
August, 26%4c. 
(F. 0. b. 


105% 


1919, 


Pacific Coast, sellers’ tanks.) 
Per pound——————,, 
1920. 1921. 
H. L. H. L. 
- $0. att $0. = $0.08 $0.07 
201% -06 


.07% 
31% [20% 06% .06 
-16% -06% .06 
May .15% .06%  .06% 
June . ‘ ‘ ion 
SUEY ovsecevese ° -124 -06 


06% 
August ‘ ‘ -07% OF 
September ... ‘ -08 -07T% 
October -08 
November -08 
December -08 
SORF * ccces 05% 


January 
February 
March 
April 


124% 107% 


Peanut Oil Meal, 20 Per Cent. 


On November 18, 1918, the price wa: 5; 
1919, December, $80. = ..% 


Per short ton : 
“1920. 1921. 
H. 


H. L. 

January .......t$80.00 $65.00 
February ....... 65.00 65.00 
March . Nominal 
April Nominal 
May Nominal 
June .. Nominal 
TAY cocce Nominal 
August Nominal 
September . Nominal 
October 49.00 49.00 
November 53.00 50.00 
December 50.00 48.00 
Year 80.00 48.00 

*40 per cent, 

tF, o. b. Boston, 


Perilla Oil 


1918, the price was 19c.; 1919, 


Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
*$40.00 
*40.00 
*40.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
40.00 


29.60 
30.00 
80. 00 
22.50 
22 50 


On August 5, 
August, 26c. 
(F. 0. b. Pacific coast, sellers’ tanks.) 
— Per pound—————_, 
1920. 1921. 
H. L. H. L. 
$0.22% $0.22% $0. oor $0.07% 
07% .07% 
March 106% -06% 
April ‘ 06%  .06% 
May ° ° 07 06% 
June 174 .16% -07 07 
July .. ol 184 07 07 
August : -09% .09 
September 07% 
October -08% .08% 
November 08% .08% 
eo ember Nominal 
ear .094 -06 
*Barrels, New York. ? * 


January 
February 


07% 


Poppy Seed Oil 


On September 2, 1918, the price was $5; 
January, $5, 


1918, 


(In barrels.) 
Per gallon— 
1920. 1921. 
L. H, L. 

$3.00 $3.20 $3.20 
3.00 3.20 3.20 
25 3.00 3.00 
50 3.00 8.00 
.50 3.00 8.00 
3.50 3.00 8.00 
3.50 3.00 3.00 
eo 8 3.50 3.00 3.00 
September ...... 3.! 3.50 2.50 2.50 
October ¢ 3.50 2.50 2.50 
November 8.20 2.50 2.50 
December 3.20 50 2.50 
3.00 -20 2.50 


January 
February 
March 





FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


For more than ten years we have been producers of high quality 


STEARIC ACID RED OIL 
FATTY ACIDS 


Within the last year we have expanded our business and added new 
lines. Under the direction of Arthur C. Trask, for nearly twenty years with 
Marden, Orth & Hastings Company, we have installed modern equipment for 
the Sulphonation and Processing of Oils for the Tanners, Paint and Varnish 
Manufacturers, Textile and Miscellaneous Industries. 


Falkene Sulphonated Oils 


are the most highly standardized oils on the market. Every phase of the sul- 
phonation and other processes is under the strictest physical and chemical 
control and every material used in their manufacture must conform with 
everything the words “absolute purity” demand. 


Falkene ‘‘A”’ Falkene Extra 
Falkene Sulphonated Cod Oil 
Falkene Sulphonated Neatsfoot Oil 
Falkene Sulphonated Castor Oil Falko Soluble Moellon 
Moellon Degras Degras Oil 
Pure Pressed Fish Oil Pure Newfoundland Cod Oil 


Falkovar Processed Fish Oils 


Blown Rapeseed Oil Bodied Soya Bean Oil Bodied Castor Oil 
Corn Oil Soya Bean Oil China Wood Oil 
Olive Oil Olive Oil Foots 
Palm and Stearine Pitch 


GENERAL OFFICES 
be Farmers Bank Building, 
y Pittsburgh, Pa. 


130 N. Wells Street Real Estate Trust Bldg. 10 High St. 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA, PA. BOSTON 
WORKS: Carnegie, Pa. 





Rapeseed Oil, 


12, 1902, the price 
Is 1901, 66467" 1911, 
1918, September, $2. 


Blown 
67@68c. ; 
1913, 


On Ma 
October 
67 @EX 


was 
72@75c. ; 


(In barr« 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Rapeseed Oil, Refined 


October 18, 1871, 
1881, 85c.@$1; 1891, 
1911, 69@72c.; 1913, 
$1.92. 


was $1.15@ 
1901, 68@ 
1918, Oc- 


On 
bO; 


the price 
67%.a7Ue. ; 

cr 63@6Ac. ; 

tober 

(In barrels.) 


ws——— Per gallon————— 
1920 1921. 
H. H, L. 
60 $1. $1.12 $1.05 
65 1.05 1.05 
75 1.05 1.05 
t4 1.05 
70 .90 
70 85 
92 
W 
90 
87 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 

June 

July 
August 
Septembe: 
October 
November 
December 
5 1U 


Sesame Oil, Edible 


December 1873, the price was $1.15@ 
October 18, 1881, $1@1.10; 1891, T2@75c.; 
67@70c.; 1911, 75G@85c.; 1918, November, 


On 
1.20; 
1901, 
$4. 


(in barrels.) 


1920 
H I, 
Nominal 
Nominal 
$0.3014 $v. 
April .B0%4 { 
May ‘ow as Nominal 
June ... Nominal 
July Nominal 
August Nominal 
Septembe Nomina 
October 30 3u 
November 30 4 
December esses 2t om 
Year .. 2 25 


Soya Bean Oil 
18, 1909, the price 


18, 1911, Te@T*y 
201sc. 


—Per gallon 


= 


1921, 


January 
February 
March 


December 
October 
1918, July, 


On 
6c 
Gbec.; 

(In barrels.) 
~_ Pet —_ 
1920 

H. L 
$0.1944 $0.18 

okt 


pound——— 

1921. 

H L. 

$0.09%4 $0. 08 

07% .06 

06% .06% 
OF 
.08 
08 
-08% 
.09 
08% 
.09%e 
08% 
.09 
-09% 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Tallow, Vegetable, 51 Titre 


December 9, 1918, the price was 16c.; 


June, 22c. 


On 
1919, 
(C. i. f. Pacific Coast, in barrels.) 

Per pound—————_,, 

1921. 

H. L. 
Nominal 
$0.07% $0.07% 
OT% -07% 
07% .07% 
07% .07% 
.065 065 

0656 
065% 
.0656 
-06% 


1920. 
EH. L. 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 

*$0.12%4 *$0.12% 

*.12% *.12% 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
Year 

*Ex dock 


24@2%« 


1918, the was 


$3. 


(In barrels.) 


price ; 


August 5, 
September, 


On 
1918, 


Per pound——-——— 
1921. 
H. L. 

$0.24 $0.20 

20 .20 

.20 

20 

-20 

.20 


an 

1920 

L 

January Nominal 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
Year 


*Sellers’ 


Nomi nal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal] 
Nominal 
24 a4 
24 23 


tanks. 


Fatty Acids, Coconut 


October 7, 1918, the price was 15c,; 1919, 


17 


On 
July, 


- pound 
1921, 

H. L 

$0.064% $0.06 
06 05% 
05% .04% 
06 04% 
064% .05% 
06% .06% 
.06% .06% 
06% .06 
06% .06% 
Ob Me O64 
06 be O86 
06! 06% 
06% .04% 


1920 
H. L 
$0.16%o $0.16 
1642 
1 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
Year 
Carloa 
+ F. 


OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


Fatty Acids, Soya Bean 


1918, 
18'ec. 


On October 7, the price was 


1919, August, 
(In barrels.) 


1921 
H I 
$0.06 $0 
.06 
05% 
06 
06% 
07% 
07% 
2% b 2 07% 
Nomins al 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
15% .10% 


Per pound 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


07% 
07% 
07% 
07% 
07% 


15@15'ée 


06 
05% 
05 
.06 
.06 
06% 
07% 
07% 
07% 
.07% 
07% 
OT% 
.05 


GREASES, LARD, STEARINS, 


TALLOW 


Grease, Brown 


On March 4, 1907, the price 
October 18, 1911, 5%4@5%c.; 
1918, June, 16\c. 

~ 


was 
1913, 


—Per pound 
1920. 

H. L. 
$0. 13 we 
09 
-11% 
12 
.10 
.O8 

09 08% 

09% .08 
September 08% .07% 
October OTe 06% 
November 06 0442 
December 044% .04 
-14 -04 


January 
February 
March 


0442 
.04 
02% 
.03 
-03 
or 


09 


Grease, House 


November 16, 1901, 
October 18, 1911, 
1919, July, 16%4c. 


was 


1913, 


the price 
5%@6\c.; 


On 
dlec.; 


5c. ; 
(In drums) 


er 
H. 
$0.05 

04% 
.05 
04 
O44 
04 
03% 
0458 
05% 
OM 
-O4%o 
-O4% 
0542 


Januar 5M Rs 13% 
February " 2 .12% 
March ° 12% 
April 12% 
May .10 
June oo 
July 09 
August 0816 
September 08% 
October 06% 
November .06 
December 05 
05 


Lard, City Steamed 


On February 18, 1874, the price was 
per pound; October 18, 1881, 12c.; 1891, 
6.50c. ; 1901, 9.20@9.30c.; 1911, 8%4c.; 
Woe 1919, June, 35%2¢ 


(In drums 


—Per 100 pounds 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 


20.00 
20.00 
2 19.50 
19.50 
20.00 
18.25 
18.00 
18.25 


Segue oneeeies 20.50 
sedcscveieccs aD 
August 19.75 
September - 20.25 25 
October ......00% 20.75 19.75 
November 18.00 
December 3.5 1 5 
Year ..cccscceaes 23.75 1k 


Lard, Compound 


February 8, 1897, the price was 4@ 
pound; October 18, 1901, 8@8tec.; 
@7%,c.; 1913, 8%@8%c.; 1919, July, 30c. 


On 
per 


7146 


(In drums) 


—-—Per 100 pounds————,, 


1920. 1921. 


L. H. 
January y 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Lard, 


11.00 
10.25 
9.00 


16. 00 
16.00 
15.50 
oe 
11.2 

11.2 25 


Middle Western 


April 29, 1907, the price was 9.10c. 
October 18, 1911, 9.40c.; 1913, 1 
1919, June, 36%c. 


On 
pound; 
10%c. ; 

(In carload lots.) 
Per 100 pounds 
1920. 1921. 

L . I 

24.00 
23.1: 216 50 
20.25 2.25 
20.00 nO 
20.00 30 


oH: 
January fe 5.00 $ 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 18.00 
December 4.75 13.75 
F 13.75 


Lard, Neutral 


February 8, 1897, the price was 
pound; October 18, 1901, 124@12 
1913, 11% @12« 1919, 37! 


11 


18.50 
18.50 
18.62% 


11 


On 5@ 
per 
107%8c. ; 


June, 37sec. 


(In drums.) 


Per 

1920. 
H L. 
$30.00 $27.50 
00 24.50 
26.00 24.00 
3.00 25.50 
00 5 OO 
1.00 nO 
00 oo 
oo oOo 
50 00 
50 
22.00 
19.00 
19.00 


100 pounds 


January 
February 
March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 
September .. 
October .....- 
November 
December 
Year 


TH 
oo 
Oo 
Th) 


8.75 $13.5 
11. 


1.50 5 9.2 
‘ 11. 


5U@s\c. ; 
44@5\%c.; 


$0. 04% ™ 


5%@ 


———Per pound———_——_ 
1921. 


L. 


$0.0414 
0442 


.04 


9360 


6.304 


1913, 


434c. 
1911, 


L. 


$11.75 $11. 00 


10.2 


per 


0%@ 


V0 


or 
ww 


11.25 


20.25 9.75 
10.00 
10. 


oOo 


53 


1911, 


3744 
9.35 
9.50 


Stearin, Lard 


On November 23, 1896, the pric 
October 18, 1901, 10%@10%c.; 1 
1913, 12@12 4c.; 1019, July, Alc. 


(In barrels.) 


Per 
1920. 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 


September 
October 
November 
December 


Stearin, Oleo 
1891, the 
11%@11\c. ; 
July, 4lc. 


On January 4, 
October 18, 1901, 
8%@8%ec.; 1919, 


price 


(In barrels.) 


—_— 
1920. 
L. 

$0: 22% - 19% 

.18 

17% 

"16i4 

15 

14 

-14% 

-164 

164, 

-13 

.09 


22% 


January 
February 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


1911, 


e was 5 


911, 10: 


pound— 


ANC 


o@11« 


1921. 


ee 


DS BS be Ce Cr Cribs So Cre 
258 


was 6% 


H. 
$0.10% 
08% 
07% 

07 


10%c. 


L. 
$0. 16 


@6'ec.; 
; 1913, 


—Per pound———— 


921. 
L. 
$0.08 
07% 
07% 


-0642 
=i. 


09% 
07% 
OTM 
06% 


Tallow, City Fans, biel 


November 11, 1879, the 
*.; October 18, 1881, 8\c.; 
o%@tc.; 1911, 6%4c.; 1913, 6%c 


lGloc, 
(In drums.) 


co ——Per 
1920. 
H L. 
Nominal 
Seeeces $0.12'% $0.12% 
«14% -12%% 
Nominal 
13% 15% 
10% 00% 
.10 09% 
.10% 09 
10 L090 
091% 0814 
Nominal 
05 04% 
14% 04% 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


price 
1891, 


1919, ¢€ 


pound 
1 
H 


$0.05% 


05% 
04% 
04% 
-O4% 
04% 


03% 


05 
05% 
05% 
O4ly 
OD 
3 
05% 


was 


4%c.; 


74@ 
1901, 
Jctober, 


— 


L 
$0.04% 
04% 
O44 
04 
04 
03% 
O34 
03% 
05% 
0449 
-O4! 
O41, 
03% 


Tallow, ‘City Special, Loose 


On August 
October 18 
July, 21« 


1911, 


1911, the 


T\@7%e 19 


(In drums.) 


c -—Per 
1920 
H L. 

$0.18 $0.16% 

-16% .14% 
15% 14 

-15% 14% 
‘ion 12 

09% 

-10% 

10 

.10 

.08 

07% 

06% 

-06% 


January 
February 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Tallow, Edible 


On December 22, 1906, 


October 18, 1911, 74%@8c.; 
July, 27c. 


the p 


(In drums.) 


a ——Per 
1920. 
H. L. 

January ass $0.18%4 
February 3 17 
March 
April 
May 
June 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


. 
7% 

7 
-14 
, 


. 

1 

1 

. 1 

July 1% 
1: 

1: 

1 

L: 


j 

13% 

09 
21 


PIGMENTS 


Barytes 


On October 18, 1871, the 
1881, $21@25 per ton; 1891, 
20; 1911, $18.50@20.50; 1913, 
August, $40. 


(Western f. o. b. wor 


“19: 20. 
H. L. 
$31.00 $30.00 
36.00 34.00 
36.00 34.00 
36.00 34.00 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
49.00 35.00 
40.00 35.00 
35.00 35.00 
40.00 32.00 
38.00 32.00 
40.00 30.00 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


price 


1913, 


price 
$18@20; 


13, 


pound— 
1 
H. 
$0.061 
106 
-05% 


05% 


05% 
05 


04% 


06 


06% 
06% 


.06 
.06 
06% 


rice 


pound— 
1 
H. 
$0.08 
.08 


06% 


.06 


07% 


06% 
0645 
08% 
.08 
.O8 
07% 
08 
08% 


was 1 


ks.) 


Per ton—— 


if 


Blanc Fixe, ais 


On July 21, 1880, 
tober 18, 1881, 3%c.; 
2%c.; 1911. 2%@4c.; 
6lec. 


the price 


1891, 2%@ 


1913, 2%@4c. ; 


was 
3c.; 190 
1920, 


—Per pound— 


1920 
H L 

$0.05 $0.04 
.05 
05 
05 
051 
05% 
06 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August .06 
Septembe! 03 
October eccccces 5 C6 
November : 05 
December .... 05 05 
r erees ° U6 45 O4 


it 
H 
$0.0514 
05% 
05 
05 
.05 
05 
05 
041% 
04 
.0B% 
03% 
04 
05 


was 7 
O%e.; 


was 
8@8ec.; 


1901, 
$19@20; 


34c 


@i\ec.; 
1919, 


921 

L. 
06 
05% 
05% 
05 
05 
04% 
-04%¢ 
04% 
-06% 
.06 
.06 
05% 
044 


2 $0. 


T%c.; 


1919, 


921. 
L. 
$0.08 
08 
06 
06 
.06 
06 
.06 
-06 
07% 
07% 
07% 
-O8 
-06 


%@2ec. 


$17@ 
1920, 


Oc- 


1, 21 


August, 


21 

L 
$0.05 
.05 
-O4 
04 
04 
04 
O4 
-O4 
Os 
03 
03 
O4 
03 


67 
White Lead, Basic Carbonate 


18, 1871, the price was 10@10\c. 
1891, 6%@7T4c 1901, 4%@5c.; 

1913, 5%ec 1917, July, 11%c 

(Dry, in casks.) 

Per pound———— 

1921. 

H. L. 
$0.09 $0.08 
-08 -08 
.08 .08 
08 07% 
.08 07% 
08 07% 
08 06% 
7% .06% 
07% .06% 
OT7T% 06% 
07% .06% 
07% 06% 
.09 -06% 


White Lead Basic Carbonate in Oil 


On October 18, 1871, the price was 11%éc.; 
1881, 74@7'*c.; 1891, 64%@7T%c.; 1901, 5%@6%c.; 
1911, 74@7T%c.; 1913, T%4c.; 1917, July, 11%¢e 

(Carload lots.) 


>, 


On Oct 
1881, 6%4@7c.; 
1911, 51,4 6 


a 


$0. 09 
10 
.10% 
10% 
.10% 
10% 
10% 
10% 
10% 
10% 
09% 
.09 

.09 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


$0.10% 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


$0. 1134 $0. 1053 
1053 =. 1053 
-1053 =.0987 
-1053 = .0987 
-1053 .0987 
-1053 = .0987 
-1053 = .09125 
-0992 = .09125 
-0992 .09125 
-0992 .09125 
-0992 .09125 
.0992 .09125 

-1134 =.09125 


White Lead, “Basic Sulphate 


On December 7, 1909, the price was 5%@6c.; 
Octgber 18, 1911, 5%@5%c.; 1913, 5%c.; 1917, 


August, llc. 
(Dry, in casks.) 
co ——Per pound—— 
1920. 

H. L. H. 
$0.09% $0.08% $0. 08% $0. 
09% .09% 07% 
09% =.09% 07% 
10% .09% 07% 
-10% .10 07% 

07% 


10% 110 
07% .06% 


-10% .10 
10% .10 .07 06% 
07 06% 


-10% .10 34 
10% = .10 .07 06% 
10% -08% .07 06% 

07 06% 


08% 08% 
10% .08% 08% .06% 


Red Lead 


1871, the price was 8\%4@10c. 
@6%c.; 1891. 64%@7%c.; 1901, 5%@6e.; 
1913, 7@7'ke.; 1917, July, 138c. 
(Dry, in casks.) 
— —Per pound——_———_., 
1920. 1921. 
L. L. 
$0.11% $0.00% 
-11% -09% 
12% “09% 
12% -09% 
24 09% 
% ; 09% 
% .08 


11256 
.1298 
-1298 
+1298 
+1298 
-1298 


"1298 
.1298 
.1298 
-1298 
-1298 
.1298 
. 1298 
-1298 
+1298 
.1134 
1208 


ang 
1921. 

L. 

07% 

07% 
07% 
07% 
07% 
07% 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
Augusi 
September 
October 
November 
December 


On October 18, 
1881, 6% 
1911, 6% 


“aic.; 


H. 
$0.12 


H 
$0.10% 
0914 
09% 
09% 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


.08 
% : .08 
y A .08 
-08 
-08 
-08 


12 

12 
12 
12% 

12 
-12% 
"10% 


"10% 
10% 


Litharge, American 
October 18, 1871, the price was 9@9%c. 
6'@6%C.; 1891, BY@T4c.; 1901, 4%@5i6e. ; 
514@6c.; 1913,'6%@7c.; 1917, July, 12%c 
(Carload lots.) 
Per pound————_—_, 
1921. 
H. L. 

$0.1134 $0.1053 
.1053 .1053 
1053 £1053 
.1053 .1053 
.1053 .1053 
1053 = .1053 
1053 0992 
.0992 -0992 
.0992 .0992 
0992 .0992 
-0992 .0992 
0992 § .0092 
-1134 .0992 


On 
1881, 
1911, 


January 
February 
March 


125% ; 
.1298 
.1298 
-1298 
-1298 
-1298 


1 one 
-1298 
.1298 
-1298 
.1298 
-1298 
-1298 
-1298 
-1175 
-1155 
.1134 
-1134 


June 
July 


September 
October 

November 
December 


Orange Mineral, American 

October 18, 1871, the price was 11%@ 
1881, 8@12' ; 1891, 8%@8%c.; 1901, 8@ 
1911, 8%@10c.; 1913, 8%@10c.; 1917, July, 


On 
12c. ; 
8\c.; 
lie. 

m————Per ene —~ 
< 1921. 
L. 
$0. 13% $0.11% 
.14 12 4 

‘14 :12% 

-14 12% 

-138% .11% 
-16% 13% .11% 
.16% ‘ -18% .11% 
-164 15% -13 . 
.16% -13 
-16% .13 
16% 18 
.16 13 
.16% -14 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
Year 


116% 
.16% 
.16% 


Lithopone 
13, 1901, the price was 
1901, 5@5%c.; 1911, 
1920, 8iKe, 
-——Per pound——-———__, 
1920. 1921. 
H. L. 
$0.07% $0.07 
07% 07 
07% .07 
07% .O7 
-07% 07 
-0O7T% O07 
-07% 07 
06% 06 
06% 106 
06% .06 
06%  .06 
ore .06 
.OT% .06 


Oc- 
1913, 


On May 
tober 18, 
38% @4tec 


5@5t6ce.; 
3%@4c.; 


H. L. 
$0.07% $0. 07% 
07%  .074 “ 
-0O7% =.074 
08% .08 
.08% .08 
-08% .O8 
j 08% .08 
August -O8% .08 
September “Ost .08 
October .08% .08 
November .0O8 -O7% 
December 07% 07% 
.08%  .07% 


Zine Oxide, ‘Teal Process, Red Seal 


On October 18 1871, the 
1881, 444@5c 1891, 8c.; 1901, 8%@8%c.: 1911, 
84@8lic 1913, T@7\%c.; 1917, April, 17%4c. 

co Per pound 
1920 

a. 

$0.097 


January 
February 
March 


price was 7%c.; 


on 
1921 
H L 
$0.10% $0.10% 
10% 10 


1 
uy 2 

le 10% 10 
1 .10 
% 


L 
Jar & $0.09% 
February 1 
March ; ll 
April 115 11 

1 

1? 


uary 


10% 

10% 10 
-104¢ 
09% 
09% 
09% 
09% 
09% 
09% 
10% 


May 
June 
July 
August 


-08% 





ee 
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Established 1865 


FIFTY-SEVEN YEARS OF SERVICE 


COOK & SWAN CO, Inc. 


Successors to N. B. COOK OIL CO. 
ALDEN S. SWAN & CO. 


148 Front Street, New York 


Cable Address, ‘‘'COOKSWAN”’ Telephone John 434 


IMPORTERS 
REFINERS 


WHOLESALERS 


Crude and Refined 


Fish, Cod, Sperm, Whale, Seal, Soya Bean, Corn, 
Rapeseed, Perilla, China Wood, Cocoanut, 
Castor, Cottonseed, Linseed, Lard, 
Neatsfoot and Tallow Olls. 

Fish Oil and Whale Oil Soap. 

Cod Liver Oil. 

Lubricating Greases, ‘“Sulco-V. B.” Insecticide. 


The visible supply of industrial oils is low. The present market 
prices are very low. The prospective supply of these oils will be 
low at present range of prices. May we suggest the wisdom of 
buying in normal quantities for future needs. 


See GPP PPG PD PL SP PGP eG GP OPO A 





DRY COLORS 
Carbon Gas Black 


1892, the price 
8@20c.; 1911, 
4Uc. 


On August 22 
October IS, 1901, 
4G 1918, May, 


was 
6% @8c. ; 


4@Arcc.; 
1913, 


Per pound————— 
1921. 
L. H. L. 
$0.12 $0.20 $0.10 
+12 -20 .12 
-20 10% 
-20 2 
-20 
-20 
-20 
-20 


mao 
1920. 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Lampblack 
On October 18, 1871, the price was 6%@10c.; 
1881, 5@8c.; 1891, 5@10c.; 1901, 4%@6c.; 1911, 
8@15c.; 1913, 3@7c.; 1920, December, 48c. 


— Per pound——————, 
1920. 


L. 
$0. 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 


ASCH 
A ONCA St 


1m ibm abe ie ibe ibe age 


September 
October 
November 
December 


fat be fh ff fh fs oad er et 
Sa a a te ee 


toborobotsr 


48 


I yon Blues 


Bronze, Milori, Chinese and Prussian 

On October 18, 1871, the price was (Prussian 
blue) 35@70c.; 1881, 30@60c.; 1891, 25@40c.; 
1901, 28@34c.; 1911, 28@380c.; 1913, 30@32c.; 
1917, July, $1.50. 


@ 


cw—————Per pound 
1920. 

L. H, 
$0.80 $0.82 
.80 -65 
85 -60 
00 -60 
00 .60 
.90 .60 
D5 .60 
05 50 
September 05 20 
October e oe 90 .50 
November oF -82 50 
December 8: .82 50 
.80 .82 


January 
February 


August 


Browns 


Sienna, Italian, Burnt 


On October 18, 1871, the price was 12@l1l4c.; 
1881, 5%4c.; 1891, 4@5c.; 1901, 3%@7%c.; 1911, 
3@9c.; 1913, 4@7c.; 1920, January, 16c. 


Per pound—— 

1920. 1921. 
L. H 
$0.05% $0. 
.05% ‘ 

.08 ‘ 

.08 . 

.08 


January 5 
February 5 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December ° 14% 
Year ..cccccees ° -05% 15 


5 


1 
1 
1 
1 


15 

14% 
14% 
14% 
-14% 
-14% 
14% 


burnt and powdered) 

1872, the price was 4%@5c; 
August 31, 1881, 3%@4c.; October 18, 1891, 
3%@i4c.; 1901, 2%@3%c.; 1911, 2%@3%c.; 1913, 
3@3'éc.; 1917, October, 7T%c. 


(Turkey, 
On May 29, 


Per pound—————_, 
1921. 
H. L. 
$0.07 $0.05 
.07 5 


008 
-06% .05% 
054% 


-05% 
05% .05% 
-06 

07 .06 


07 d 05% 
OF 3 , .05 
07 05 
07 -04% 
07 -04% 
07 07 


Greens 


Chrome Green 


18, 1871, the price was 13@2Ic.; 
1891 8@26c.; 1901, 16@20c.; 1911, 
7@25c.; 1918, August, 70c. 


1920. 

H, L. 
$0.06% $0.05 

06% .05 

07 05% 

07 

.07 

07 


January 
February 


September 
October 
November 
December 


On October 
1881, 5@14c.; 
17@25e.; 1913. 


——Per pound— 
1920. 
H. L. 
$0.60 $0.37 
.60 .B7 
65 .39 
65 .89 
.70 42 
70 42 
.70 42 
70 42 
.70 42 
.70 42 
.70 42 
.60 45 
.70 37 


January 
February 


September 
October 
November 


December “Se 
.68 


Chrome Green, Commercial 

1877, the price was 10@20c.; 
5@8c.; 1891, 8c.; 1901, 5@ 
1913, 3%@5c.; 1919, Feb- 


On October 24, 
October 18, 1881, 
6ec.: 1911, 34%@5c.; 
ruary, 15c 
en cr ——Per pound— ~ 

1920. 

L. 
$0.07 
07 
OT 
07 
07 
07 
.O7 
OT 
O07 
07 
07 
-14 
-07 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


ah be heh hf ft 
stotototom we wwwuwt 


OIL PAINT AND 


Paris Green 


On October 18, 1871, the price was 25@35c.; 
1881, 17@i8c.; 1891, 14@22c.; 1901, 12%@14'%4c.; 
1911, 13c.; 1913, 12@13c.; 1917, July, 5lc. 


————Per pound-- 
1920. 1921. 
L. H. L. 
$0.34 $0.35 $0.35 
.86 35 .B5 
36 .35 .30 
.36 -30 .29 
.36 -29 a 
-40 -29 
-40 -25 
32 22 
32 23 
32 -23 
32 .23 
Bh -23 


32 35 


ae 


January 
February 


September 
October 
November 
December 


Carmine, No. 40 Bulk, 11-lb. Tins 


On August 15, 1877, the price was $5.50@7; 
October 18, 1881, $5@5.25; 1891. $3.10@3.20: 
1901, $2.05@2.75; 1911, $2.30@2.50; 1913, $2.75@ 
3; 1919, January, $6. 

— Per pound--—————__, 
1921. 
H. L. 
$5.50 $5.00 
5. 5.09 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
4.75 
.50 
50 
.50 
.50 
50 
50 


January 
February 


September 
October 
November 
December 


Indian Red, American 


On September 8, 1880, the price was 14@1\c.: 
October 18, 1881, 1%@1%c. 1891, 3%@6@c.; 
1901, 3@3\%c.; 1911, 1%@1%c.; 1913, 1%@1%c.; 
1919, January, 16c. 

—————Per pound-——__,, 
1920. 1921. 
. L. H. L. 
January $0.14 $0.16% $0.14 
February . .14 -16% -14 
-16% .08 
.10 .08 
10 .08 
10 .08 
10 .08 
10 .08 
.14 -08 
12 .O8 
12 .08 
AS .08 
-16% -08 


oN 


September 
October 
November 
December 


Stor 


toe 


Venetian Red 


1871, 
1891, 
1913, 


the price was 2%@3c.; 
14%@1%c.; 1901, 1%@8c.; 
1%@1%c.; 1920, Novem- 


On October 18, 
1881, 14%@1%c.; 
1911, 14%@1\c.; 
ber, 10c. 

Per pound-—————_,, 
1921. 

H. L 
$0.09 $0.03% 

06% .08% 

06% .038% 

06% .038% 

06%  .08% 

06% .038% 

0642 .03% 

06% .038% 

06% .03B% 

06% 038% 

06% .08% 

-06% .08% 

.09 -08% 


1920. 
H. L. 
$0.04 $0.02% 
05 .02% 
05 021% 
‘05 “02% 
07 02% 
‘07 "03% 
.07 -0B% 
.09 -08% 
.10 -038% 
.06 .06 
10 .06 
.09 -03% 
-10 02% 


January 
February 
March 
April .. 
May 


September 
October 
November 
December 


English Vermilion 


On October 18, 1871, the price was $1@1.10; 
1881, 54c.; 1891, 91@95c.; 1901, 80@90c.; 1911, 
70c.; 1913, 70c.; 1919, January, $2.10. 


Per pound-————_,, 
1921. 
H. L. 
$1.10 
1.10 
1.10 
1.10 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 


September 
October 
November 
December 


Oxide Red, Copperas, in Casks 


On May 13, 1907, the price was 2@7'ée.; 
October 18, 1911, 24%@10c.; 1913, 24%@10c.; 1918, 
July, 20c. 

1921 

L H L 

$0.12 $0.17 $0.1 
19 oll 
15 1 
.16 1 
li 
1 
1 


——Per pound- 

1920. 
January ‘ 
February 


- 


-16 

.16 

-16 

-16 ° 
14 -10 
14 

.14 . 
.14 -10 
19 


September 
October 
November 
December 


NUAAUNKA 


Tuscan Red 


On August 15, 
October 18 1881, 
7@10c.; 1911, 
vember, 44c 


20@25c.; 
1901. 
No- 


1877, the price was 
11%@13c.; 1891, 7@10c.; 
7@10c.; 1913, 7@10c.; 1921, 
-————— Per pound—— 
1920. ‘ 
H. 
$0.30 
-80 
.B0 
B80 
30 
.80 
.380 
.30 


.35 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 22 

November 18 

December 18 
35 


L 
$0.22 


m1) a1 1-1-1119 Ro ho- 


Setar shat S586. 8 5 


DRUG REPORTER 


Yellows 
Chrome Yellow, C. P. 


On October 18, 1871, the price was 22@23c.; 
1881, 10@30c.; 1891, 10@25c.; 1901, 10%4@25c. ; 
a 12%@13c.; 1913, 11@138c.; 1918, March, 
auc. 


— 


Per pound———— 


L. 
$0.26 
-26 
.26 
.28 
.B5 
.B5 
B85 
.35 
.B5 
.32 
29 
-29 


-26 


January 
February 


September 
October 
November 
December 


Yellow Ocher, Domestic, Strong 


On October 18, 1871, the price was 14@l%c.; 
1881, 14@1'%c.; 1891, 1%@2%c.; 1901, 1%4@2c.; 
1911, 1%@2c.; 1913, %@%c.; 1919, August, 5%c. 
per pound. 

-————Per pound—_—_—__, 
1920. 1921. 

H. L. H. L. 
$0.02% $0.02% $0.05 $0.03 

-02%  .02% 05 -03 

.02% .02% 05 08 

02% 02% .05 08 

-02% .02% -05 -03 

02% 02% .05 -03 

-02%  .02% -05 .03 

-02% .02% 05 .03 

.05 02% .05 08 

.03 .08 .05 -03 

05 .03 05 -08 


September 
October 


December -05 .03 -05 
.05 -02% -05 


China Clay, Imported 


On October 18, 1871, the price was 24@2'éc.; 
1881, $14.50@21 per ton; 1891, $13@18; 1901, 
$12@17; 1911, $11@18; 1913, $11@18; 1918, 


August, $50. 

-—————Per ton 
1920. 
L. 

$18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
19.00 
19.00 
19.00 
19.00 
19.50 
16.00 
16.00 


January 
February 
March 
April 


25.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
25.00 


July 

August ......... 25.00 

September 25.00 

October 19.00 
25.00 

December 18.00 

BORE ececvesvesce 25.00 


16.00 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 


China Clay, Domestic 


On November 30, 1891, the price was $9@12; 
October 18, 1901, $8.50@10; 1911, $8@9; 1913, 
$8@9; 1919, March, $25. 


(F. 0. b. point of production.) 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 


12.00 
12.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
12.00 


August 

September 

October .....++.4. 20.00 
November 20.00 
December acve Aeeke 
VOOr .ccccccccces SOO 


Fuller’s Earth, Powdered 


On February 18, 1895, the price was 75@80c. 
per 100 pounds; October 18, 1901, 75@80c.; 1911, 
80@85c.; 1913, 80@85c.; 1918, July, $2. 


c——Per ton—, 
1921. 

H. L. 
$20.00 $17.00 
22.00 17.00 
24.50 22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
2.00 


January 
February 
March 


- 417.00 
17.00 
17.00 
17.00 
17.00 

. 20.00 


June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


* Per 100 pounds. 
+ Per ton. 


Plaster of Paris 


On August 15, 1877, the price was $3; October 
18, 1881, $1.75; 1891, $1.75@ 1901, $1.75; 1911, 
$1.50@1.70; 1913, $1.50@1.75; 1920, November, 
$5 
—Per barrel————_, 

1921. 

L. H. L. 
2.00 $5.00 2 
2.00 00 
2.00 00 
2.00 5.00 
2.00 5.00 

.00 5.00 

00 

.00 


on 
- 


1920. 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 2: 25 

November 25 

December 5. 20 
2.00 


Putty, Commercial 1 and 5-lb. Tins 


On October 18, 1871. the price in 12%-lb, tins 
was 8%@4\c.; 1881, 2%@2%c.; 1891, 2%@2'%c. 
1901. 2%c.; 1911, 1%@2c.; 1913. 1 to 5-pound 
tins, $1.50@1.90 per 100 pounds; 1918, July, 
$7.40 
8 Per pound—, 

1921. 

L H. L 
$6.00 $0.06% $0.05 
6.00 06% On 

06% .05 

06% .05% 
06% 05% 
.06% .05% 
06% 05% 
06% 05% 
06% .05% 
06% .05% 
06% 05% 
06% 05% 
.06% .05 


—Per 100 lbs 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


69 
Silica 


On January 25, 1888, the price was $14@25; 
October 18, 1891, $14@25; 1901, $12@18; 1911, 
$12@40; 1918, $12@40; 1918, July, $40. 
—————P er ton 

1920. 
L. 
$22.00 
22.00 


1921. 
H. L. 
$40.00 $25.00 
40.00 25.00 
40.00 25.00 
40.00 25.00 
40.00 25.00 
40.00 25.00 
35.00 12.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
40.00 


Terra Alba, American, No. 1 


On October 24, 1888, the price was 65@70c.; 
October 18, 1891, $1; 1901, 65@85c.; 1911, 75@ 
80c.; 1913, 75@80c.; 1921, January, 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 


3 


RRBRS 
$3333 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 


A 


Nphwwny 


= 
Ff bak fa kt at” 


Ant 
sramanannenss 


toivivivistc: 


iat 


September 
October 
November 
December . 


50 


-25 


' 
= 
hobotoror 


ssssssesesses = 


torn 


American 


On_ November 30, 1891, the price was $1@1.25 
per 100 pounds; October 18, 1901, 90c.@$1.10; 
320.” $15@20 per ton; 1918, $15@20; 1918, July, 


H. L. 
$20.00 $18.00 
20.00 18.00 
20.00 18.00 
20.00 18.00 
20.00 18.00 
20.00 18.00 
20.00 18.00 
20.00 18.00 
20.00 18.00 
20.00 18.00 
20.00 18.00 
20.00 18.00 


Whiting, Commercial 


On October 18, 1871, the price was lc. per 
pound; 1881, 50@55c. per 100 pounds; 1891, 70@ 
ic.; 1901, 40@60c.; 1911, 45@50c.; 1913, 45@ 
50c.; 1920, April, 


January 
February 


September . 
October > J . 
November . 20.00 


oseee 18.00 
December ....... 20.00 


18.00 
18.00 


n° 


De Pk pak Bek fk al fk fk fd et 


January 
February 


- 
= 


September 
October 
November 
December 


Phe fk fe fk pa el fk ak fd fh ft 
De ek atk fal pak pt pt tt 


ee 
ASSoS 


VARNISH GUMS 
Congo, Copal Picture 


On_ February 8, 1909, the price was 30@35c.; 
October 18, 1911, 30@35c.; 1913, 30@34c.; 1918, 
July, 45c. 

Per pound- 
1920. 1921. 
L. H. L. 
$0.35 $0.40 $0.36 

BS .88 -B4 

B85 36 34 

45 36 -B4 

AS .36 -B4 

-42 .36 34 

.42 36 34 

42 36 -B4 

42 .36 B34 

42 36 34 

.88 36 -B4 

.88 .36 -34 

35 40 .B4 


January 
February 


MUCUS 


September 
October 
November 
December 


Ahaha baD ee DED! 
ASOwWAMS 


Damar, Batavia 
On October 18, 1871, the price was 13c.; 1881, 
18@21c.; 1891, 16@18c.; 1901, 12%@13%c.; 1911, 
12%2@12%c.; 1913, 20@21c.; 1920, March, 60c. 
Per pound- 


L. 
$0.2 


—_ 
1920. 


January 
February 


September 
October 
November 
December 


Kauri, No. | 
On October 18, 1871, the price for ordinary to 
prime was 11@12c.; 1881, 10@15c.; 1891, 18%@ 
14'6c.; 1901, 26@30c.; 1911, 20@24c.; 1913, 50c.; 
1920, March, 60c. 
c————Per pound 
1921. 
L. 
January $0.56 
February oe 53 a .56 
March ... ‘iw ° é 4 
April .... sa” f of 54 
May 54 
54 
.o4 


September 
October 
November 
December 


Gilsonite 
On May 27, 1907, the price was 24%@3%%c. per 
pound; October 18, 1911, $36@50 per ton; 1913, 
$36@50; 1919, March, $60. 
————Per ton—— = 

1920. 1921. 
H L, H L. 
$65.00 $60.00 
65.00 60.00 
65.00 60.00 
65.00 60.00 
65.00 60.00 
65.00 60.00 
05.00 60.00 
65.00 60.00 
40.00 60.00 
65.00 60.00 
65.00 60.00 
65.00 60.00 
65.00 60.00 


January 
February 
March 


50.00 

55.00 

55.00 

55.00 

e 00 55.00 
65.00 55.00 
65.00 55.00 

. 65.00 55.00 
65.00 55.00 
65.00 55.00 
60.00 

47.50 


August 
September .... 
October 
November 
December 

Year 





“That Which 
Is Without Price” 


In the city of Bagdad lived Hakeem, the Wise One, and many people 
went to him for counsel, which he gave freely to all, asking nothing in return. 


There came to him a young man, who had spent much but got little, and 
said: “Tell me, Wise One, what shall I do to receive most for that which I 


spend?” 


Wd 


Hakeem answered, “A thing that is bought or sold has no value unless it 
contains that which cannot be bought or sold. Look for That Which Is With- 


out Price.” 


“But, what is this thing which is without Price?” asked the young man. 


Spoke then the Wise One, “My son, That which is Without Price in every 
product in the market-place is the Honor and Integrity of him who makes it. 
Consider his name before you buy.” 


Pecora Standard has been lodged for 
a period of sixty years in the minds and 
memories of an ever increasing circle of 
consumers and has an enviable record of 
successful results in the various lines we 
manufacture. 


Pecora products are in demand by 
architects, jobbers, manufacturers and 
retailers because they contain “That 
Which Is Without Price.” 


PECORA PAINT COMPANY 


FOURTH & VENANGO STREETS PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Established by Smith Bowen in 1862 


Ss. B. BOWEN S. B. BOWEN, JR. JOHN H. JOHNSON J. J. SCHISSELBAUER 
President Vice-President Secretary Treasurer 
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Manila, Pale 


22, 1877, the price 
ISS1 10@ 18¢ October 
14@16« 1911, 15@18« 
May, 30 


was 7'o@s« 
18, 1891, 17@ 


1913, 15a 


Or August 
March 18, 
25c.; 1901, 
1s« vo 


Per pound 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
Year 


Pontiak, No. | 
On July 1, 1907, the 
ber 18, 1911, 124%@13%c.; 
December, 45« 


Octo- 
1919, 


was 1ic.; 
13%@l1ic.; 


price 
1913, 


1920 


co Per pound— 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 


September 
October 
November 
December 


Cabinet 

On October 18, 1871, 

glue was 35@50c.; 1881, 

1901, 18@23c.; 1911, 
1917, October lic 


for white 
14@25c. ; 
13@15c. ; 


the quotation 
1h@24c.; 1891, 
18@24c.; 1913, 


1921 
H L. 
$0.36 $0.24 
-24 
20 
20 


Per pound— ~ 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Common Bone 


1871, the 
Tage.: 


On October 18 
1881, S@1« 1891 


1913, 7% 


price was 
1901, 640 8e 
1917, August, 


TaN ae 


eI ZZ EELS 


Extra White 
On November 1, 1876, 
October 18, 1881, 
184 1911, 
November. 4 


the price 
ISS, 
113, 


18S@25 


Is@ek 


2Ta3BKU 


18@c 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
Year 


NAVAL STORES 
Pine Oil, Steam Distilled 


On Ju 13 
ictober 1913, 


1912. the price 


I was 
BIG AK 1920 


1s July, 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October . 
November 
December 


Yea 


Pitch 
1871 
181 nor 


1913, 


1920 

H ‘ 
$8.50 $9.00 
0 


™) 


Janua 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
Year 


9.00 
14.50) 
nO q § 7.00 

00 
00 
00 
mw 
mM 
ao 
00 
00 
Oo 


~ 
s 
s 
8.50 
15.00 
14.50 
14.50 
14.00 2 3.5 6 
12.00 6 
10.50 6.00 6 
10.00 9.5 6.00 6 
15.00 8.5 9 6 


OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


Rosin, Common Strained 


18, 1871, the 
1881, $2.50G2 
$1.42) 1911 i 

May 20 


On Ox 
4.1740; 
1M, 
120 


price v 
Issl, $1 
1913 


tober 
90; 


Per barr 
1920 

H L.. 
$19.20 $17.00 
19.10 18.00 
18.0) q 
18.50 

20.00 

19.00 


cember 


Rosin, Florida, Grade 
February 15, 1881, the 
yber 18, 1881, $7.5 1891, 1 


$7.50; 
$7.10; 1913, $4.10@4.15; 1919, 


On 
Cbcte 
1911, 
$21.25. 
Per barr 


H. 
$20.10 


JANuary ccccceee 4 . 
19.60 


February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Florida, Grade 
15, 1881, the price 

20; 
1919, July, $22.75. 

- —Per barr 

1920. 

H. L. 
$19 
18.2 
18.7: 
19.5 


On February 
October 18, 1891, 
1913, $4.70@4.80; 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
Decembet 


Year 


20.00 
20.00 


8.50 


Rosin, Water White 


On January 21, 1885, the price w 
tober 18 1891, $4; 1901, $4.10; 1911 
$6.95@7.10; 1919, September, : 


120 


January 
February 
March 


September 
October 


Ni 


yvember 


Rosin Oil 


1871, 
waa 
1920, January, 

(F 


price was 


1891 1901, 15« 


Deimt-t-ter ye ce 
ot de he pee 


Rosin Oil 
1871, price was 
1901, 1l7e¢ 1911, 


$1.05 


18, 
1 
“ebruar 


(Second 


the 


February 
March 
April 
May 

Jun 

July 


mimIeiei-i-15 2 
—_! : 


18, 1871 
ISU], 14@14'%4c 
1920, March, 


price 
1a, 


th 


January 
February 
March 

April 
May 
June 
July 

\ugust 
Septembe 


Rosin Oil 
1871, the pric 
1901 2le 

ry, $1.23 
ourth Rectified 


i 
Per ga 


Janua 
February 
March 
Apr 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October e« 
November 
December 
Year 


ss 


H. 
$y 


vas 
321 
$3.95@4.25; 


1921 

H L, 

50 $8.10 
6.75 
a0 
4.50 
5.00 
4.00 
4.05 
1.70 


8.00 


I 


was $2.50; 
901, $1.75; 
September, 


el 
1921 

L. 
00 $8.50 
w 


i 5.50 
9.00 5.00 


K 


was $ 


1901, $2.30; 1911, $7. 


eo) 
1921. 
H. 


$9.00 §$ 


9.00 


HP 


Oc- 
1913, 


as $5; 
$8; 


1921. 

L 
$8.80 
7.00 
6.60 
6.25 
7.00 
50 
75 
6.85 
oo 


15 


Standard 


22, 


1911, 


On 
3.37 


1911 x 


1881 


‘ 


January 
February 
March 
Apri 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


OG sess 
Ta 


On April 


1920, 


January 
February 
March 


September 
October 
November 
December 


On 
1881, 5 
1911, 


January 
February 
March 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Octobe 


December, 77c. 
——_———Per gallon 


October 
“@d3ec 


Sle.; 1 


Tar, Kiln Burned 


1871, t 
1891 
1p2 


r 18, 
25; 


37; 


1924 
H 
. .$14.50 
15.50 
15.00 
14.50 
14.50 
14.50 
14.75 
15.44) 
15.00 
15.00 
14.75 
15.00 
15.00 


4 1914, the 


he 


0, 


price 
$1.80 
Febru 
Per ba 
) 


price 


Turpentine 


18, 1871, 
-; 1891, 374 
913, 45 


the price was 7 


Tloc.; 1% 
1920, 
Per gal 


69 
g2 
99 
47 


75 
65 
5215 
46 
12 
95 
76 
76 


tat bk at PS 


was 


was 
10, s 
ary, $15 

rre 
1921 


r Oil, Genuine Distilled 


200 


1921 
H 

$0.77 
76 
70 
7o 
65 
65 
05 
50 
0 
50 
50 
50 


1@ 
11. 38@% 
April, 


lon- 


H 
$0.7 


(f 
381 


$2.¢ 


$3.25@4 


1.10; 
mw 


30c. ; 


L 
$0.75 
-70 
70 
.60 
60 
60 
rt 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
50 


73c.; 


Turpentine, Wood, Steam Distilled 


On 
tober 
$2.30. 


May 1 
18, 


January 
February 
March 


September 
October 
November 
December 


Al 


3, 
1911, 


107, 


Sue. ; 


the 
1913 


192¢ 
H 
$1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
Nomir 


price 


Per gal 
, 

L. 
$1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
ial 


30@35c. ; 


was 6316c.; 
June, 


1920, 


lon— 
1921 


$0 $C 


FLL AN a ee de et 


DADRABDAL 


mtatatetey 


Oc- 


L. 
.69 


tm}e1-1 >: 
Liw-= 


Wood, Destructive Dis- 
tilled 


107, 


4 


the 
191 


price 


3 


wa 


25430 


Per gall 


CHEMICALS 


um, Lump Ammonia 


18 


1 


1871. the 


891 
1918 
Per 


$1.54 
Sey 
100 p 


1920 


H 
. $4.00 
100 
1.00 
4.00 
$50 
150 
noo 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
neo 
1.75 


IL, 
4.00 
ton 
r0 
mm 
00 
v0) 
af 
> iM) 
an 
5.00 
0 
4.50 
4 


00 


price was 


s 6 


21.0: 
c.5 I 


919 


ion 
1921 

H 
$0.69 
60 


st 


ebeletetet1 Da 
tuIpuUus si 


BuAs 


}: 1901, $ 
tember 
ounds 
1921 
H 
$4.50 


Alumina Sulphate, Commercial 


On 
100) 1 
1917 


August 
ounds 


January 
February 
Ma ] 


Alumina 


August 
d 


6 pruary 
Mareh 
April 
May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
Year 


November, 


20, 


1901, 


1894. th 
$1.35; 
$3.50 
Per no 


price v 


1911, 


ind—~ 


1920. 


H 


L 


.. $9,016 $0.016 


O16 
016 
a2 
ne? 
ney 
0315 
o4t 
2% 
no 
Oo 
no 


O41 


Sulpha 
1894 
$1.73: 
nO 
Per p 
1920 


20 
1901 


r, $4 


1° 


H 

$0.02% 
0234 
02% 
O38 
O38 
03n™% 
04% 
07 
0515 
On 
on 
03% 
07 


O16 
O16 
018 
02 
02 
021 
02 
no 
02 
oo 
02! 
016 


te, 
11, 
ound 
T 
$0.02 
2% 


.023 
03 


4 
t 
4 


90¢. ; 


$1.2 


vas 


1913, 
Per 1°01 


Tron 
the price w 


$1.75 


1913, $ 


Per 1001 
1921 


$2.15 


Oc- 
No 


I, 
68 
m1 
mt 
a) 


per 
1.75; 
$s 


25 per 


90e.; 


bs.5 


1.25; 


bs.~ 
lL 

$3.50 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
2.00 
3.00 


o oF 
=i 


2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 


71 


Ammonia Aqua, 26 Degrees 


On October 
per pound; 1 
1911, 4%c.; 1 


January 
Feb 

Mat 

April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


On October 
per pound; 1 
0% @6c.; 1911 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 


September 
October 
November 
December 


18, 
S81 
913, 


1871, 
D4 


$54 ¢ 


If 
H 
. SO.08 


OS%4 
83 
OSS 
O83, 
ORe 
OSS 


oo 
og 
OO 
oo 
Os 
09 


the price was 104@ 
1891, 9%c.; 1901, 5 
1918, May, 31 


—Per pound 

20 1921 
H 
$0.08 

OTe 

O72 


L 
O8% 
O8% 

08% 
08% 
08% 
08% 
08% 
O8% 
.09 
ov 
09 
07% 
0714 


% $ su 


07 

0714 
OTe 

7) 
-O7*2 
OS 


Ammoniac, Sal, Lump 


18, 
881, 


1871, 
11@12 


5% @b4eec 


‘amie 
122% 


-21 
19 


the price was 
c.; 1891, 84@8' 
->; 1917, July, 22c 
Per pound— 
1921 


$0. $0 


Pmt pd fh fe pt 


ee 
MRE 


DY 


Antimony, Needle 


On October 18, 1871, the price was 11\c. 
1881, : 
5lec.; 1913, 


pound; 
1911, 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


On 
pound; 1881, 
3c.; 1915, 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
Decembe1 
Y« 


October 
1881 
1913, 


On 
pound; 
M4 


September 
October 
November 
December 


On October 
pound; 1881 
3% @3%c.; 1 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
Ye 


On 
ton; 
February, 


August 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Year 


October 
100 pounds 


1911, $1.50; 


On 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
Year 


October 


January, 


October 
$140. 


10%c. ; 
4xc. 


1920. 


H. 
1 


09% 


07 


-13 


Argols, Crude, 


18, 
4%6c.; 


1871 


.. 


Sh 16 
1¢ 
-1f 
lt 
lt 
-1f 
1 
lf 
1 
1 
lt 
lt 
lf 


Arsen 


r 18, 1871 
5%c.; 18 
c.; 1916 


1 
H 


22 «$0 


1891, 


Sic WwW wwwn 


1891, 
18c, 


8c. ; 
; 1917, January, 
—Per pound—— 
1921 
L. 
$0.10 


H 
$0.07 
06 
06 
on 
06 
0514 
.05 
OF 
05 
05 
4t, 
04% 
OT 


$v 


09% 
-O8he 
.06 
.06 


30 Per Cent. 


, the price was tic 
23%4c.; 1901, 2% 


——Per pound 

R 1921 

lL. 
» $0.10 
) 10 
14 .10 
Ne .10% 
M2 .10% 
Yo 10% 
We .10% 
Mm .10% 
1g .10% 
No 10% 
.10 
’ 10 
Ihe .10 


ic, Red 

price was 

1901, Te 
ou 


H 

$0.10 
.10 
10 
10 
lw 
.lo 
10 
1 
1 
1 
10 
10 


1 
‘> 


the 
91, 
. December, 7 


——Per pound 
920 1 
H 
$0.14 

lt 
-1l4 
-14 
, oa 


L. 


990 


-20 
-20 
20 
20 
-20 . 
.20 oA2 
18 1: 
16 1 
15 1 
-14 1 

1 

1 


-14 
-14 


1 
1 
1 
+ 


Arsenic, White 


r 18, 1871, 


o: 


911, 


- 


20, 
18, 


1906, 
1911, 


_— 


H 


$80.00 $80.00 
oo 
00 
i) 
ou 


nw 
ov 
oo 
00 
oo 


SU. f 
160.4 


Bleachin 


18, 1871, 
1881, 


1913, 


4% @3'oc 


24 @2%c.; 


$1.25: 


price was 17 
1891, 27%%@3« 


1913, 3t 


the 


Per j//und— 
1920, 
L. H 
$0.10%% $0.10% $ 
-1l oo 
12% ON 
.08 
O7T*2 
OT 
OS 
U6 2 
Ot. 
On 
06 


‘ 


.06 
10% 


lor 
aap 


price was $ if 


the 
31.50; 1913, 


ss 


1920, 
L. H 

75.00 $ 

60.00 


Per ton—— 


SO.00 
140.0*) 60.00 
140.00 60.00 
160.00 55.00 
160.00 58.00 
140.00 58.00 
130.00 58.00 
120,00 0, OK 
120.00 5.00 
90,00 55.00 
0 55 
mw) 


Oo 


g 


$1.07; 


January, 


Per 100 pour 
1920 


50 
50 
1.50 
4.00 
4.00 
6.50 


lic. 


°C. 5 


L 


10@10%c, 


— om 


L. 
16% 
16 
.16 


mt he pt hp tt 
pa eS ee ee 


1901, 7% 


“Te 


L. 
$0.10 
.10 
.10 
.10 
-10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
-10 
10 
10 


Pt af fea fh fl fh ah fd fl fh ft” 
Ree RRR holoicio ke ee 


) per 


ey” 


60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
10.00 
50.00 
538.00 
58.00 
58.00 
$3.00 
43.00 
50.00 
50,00 
43.00 





FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


H. Kohnstamm & Co. 


83.93 PARK PLACE 11-13 E. ILLINOIS ST. 
NEW YORE ESTABLISHED 1851 CHICAGO 


SEVENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE BEHIND OUR PRODUCTS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Lakes and Fine Colors 


Stearate [A Ngee. <=. ee .| Alumina 
of Zinc - jane ~~ eee <= = Oleate 


Factory—Columbia, Bay, Creamer & Hicks Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Soluble Prussian Chinese and Milori Blues 
C. P. Chrome Yellows Alumina Hydrate 
Stearate of Alumina No. 40 Carmine 


CERTIFIED AND VEGETABLE FOOD COLORS 


GENUINE FRUIT AND OTHER FLAVORING EXTRACTS 


Factory—Cleveland and Lois Avenues, Camden, New Jersey 





Brimstone 
1871, the price 
$31@32; 1891, $29@30; 
, 5 1913, $22: 1917, 


-2@22.H 
22.50; $22; 


On October 18 
tor LSS] 
28; 1911, § 


$45 


was $33.50 per 
1901, $24@ 
February, 


~ ————Per ton————_-, 
1920. 1921. 
H. L. H. L. 

- $28.00 $28.00 $20.00 $20.00 
28.00 28.00 20.00 20.00 
28.00 28.00 20.00 20.00 
28.00 28.00 16.00 16.00 
28.00 28.00 16.00 5.00 
28.00 20.00 15.00 5.00 
20.00 20.00 15.00 5.00 
20.00 20.00 15.00 5.00 
20.00 20.00 15.00 15.00 
20.00 20.00 15.00 5.00 

November 20.00 20.00 15.00 0.00 

December . 20.00 20.00 15.00 5.00 

eal -. 28.00 20.00 20.00 5.00 


Calolen Carbide 


In 1900, when first introduced on a large 
ory price was $5.50 per 100 pounds; 1918, 
$16 


October 


scale, 
July 


———Per 100 pounds——-—— 
1920. 1921. 
L. H L 

January : $5.00 $4.50 $4.50 
February 5 5.00 50 $50 
March 5.00 0 4.50 
April .. 5.00 m0 4.00 
ST eye i Re ceases 5.00 mo 4.50 
June . ‘ f $.50 50 4.50 
July 4.50 50 oO 
August 1.50 nw a0 
September cf a $50 50 50 
October . « 4.65 150 50 mM 
November 5 4.50 50 4.50 
Dy cember 150 a My) 
Yeur 4. 50 4.50 


wom he a ik an hk ok tk ae 


a0 


Carbon Tetrachloride 
In Januar 1911, the pr 
pound; October 18, "1913, 7% 


was 
1918, 


Per pound _— 
1921. 
‘ H lL, 
11 $0.12 $0.1014 
1”) 10% 10%, 
10! 12 10 
11 Ww Ww 
10! 1014 .10% 
101 10! 10% 
lot. 10). 10 
13 10 10 
Ww Ww 
13 101% 10 
10l, 10 10% 
10! 101 1015 
10! 12 10 


Liquid 
was first 
pound On 


Novembe r 
December 
Year Paves 
Chlorine Gas, 
107, n it 


was 2 per 
91S Ju pi 


the 


1911 


ntroduced 
tober 1S 
pound — 

1920 1921 
HW I H I, 
January . $0.08 $0.08 $0.08 $0.08 
February OS as OS OS 
March ; Os ON OS 08 
Apr ee Ww ONS OS aus 
May WwW on OS Os 
Jun: ‘ oo on as Os 
July .. : an 
August ... é Ww ov OS Os 
September . oo ou! Os Os 
ber .. ag ov Os Os 
November O91, ay Os OS 
December . oo Os Os us 
SOBRE cases Tr Ww Os Os .08 


Vitriol), 99 


ay Os Os 


Copper Sulphate (Blue 
Per Cent. 


On October 18, 1871, the 
100 pounds; 1881, $6.50@7; 
101, $4.75@4.90; 1911, $4.50@4.75; 


1916, January, $23. 


price was $10.50 per 
1891, $3.50@3.75; 
1913, $5; 


—Per 100 pounds— 
1921. 
H. 
$6.00 
6.00 


January 
February 
March 

April 

May .. 
June 

July . 
August eee 
September 
October 
November 
December 3.00 
3.00 


Copperas, Green 
On October 18, 1871, the price was $8.50 per 
100 pounds; 1881, 60c.; 1891, 80c.; 1901, 30c.; 
1911, 60c.; 1913, 70c.; 1918, December, $ 
————Per 100 pounds —— 
1921. 
H. L. 
$1.40 


January 
1.25 1.2 


February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November a 1.00 .00 
December ......- 1.00 75 
Year 4+ 1.2 75 


wikee 1.40 75 
Fluorspar, Washed Gravel, 85 Per 
Cent. 


On December 16, 1918, the price was $90 per 
oc Per ton— — 
1920 1921 
H L, H L 
£30.00 $30.00 Nominal 
30.00 30.00 BS 
30.00 30.00 
80.00 30.00 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
mber 
October 
November 
December 
Year 


20.00 
20,00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 


20.00 
20.00 
"O.00 
20.00 
20.00 


Septe 


30.00 
30.00 on.00 


Glauber’s 
8, 187i, tne 
$1.10; 1891, $1 1: 
1918, July, $3 


Salt 
price was $2.10 
1901 


per 
1881 0c. ; 


1913, 60c.; 


1920 


100 pounds— 
1921 


$ 


January 
February 
Mare 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
Year 


5 § 


ont 


Neda} a} a} 2) 


Tl} stad -1-) 
on om 


Dr fh fh fh fh eh fd fh fad el fed fd pes 


OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


Lead, Acetate, Brown, Broken 
On October 18, 1871, the price was 10%c, 
pound; 1881, Stec.; 1891, 6%c.; 1901, 6c.; 
7%c.; 1913, 7T%c.; 1918, March, 17c. 
—— Per pound——————, 
1920. 


per 
1911, 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
Year 


& 


$0.12 


Pes 


SSS FE SS 
Ce Oe eee Ro 


ae 


Lime, Acetate 
the price was $6.35 
$3.60; 1891, $1.90; 1901, 
January, $7.05. 


In 1871 
1881, 
1916, 


per 100 
$1.55; 


pounds; 
1913, $2; 


r— Per 100 pounds———— 
1920. 1921 

H. L H. L 

$2.00 $2.00 $2.00 $1.95 
2.00 2.00 95 1.95 
2.00 V5 1.50 
3.25 ou 1.75 
3.50 7 1.75 
3.50 oo 2.00 
3.50 
3.50 


January 
February 
March 


September 

October . 3.i 3. 

November 2.5 2.50 
2.00 
2.00 


Nickel Salts, Single 
1891, the price 
1901, 1042c.; 
September, 17« 
—Per pound 
1920 


PS et SDS RS NS tS 


September 11 
pound; October 18, 


l2c.; 1918 


was 
1911, 


1921 


January 
February 
March 
Apri 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


18, 1871 
DSc ISY1 
1918, 


price was $1.15 per 
1901, 60c.; 1911, 
$1.70 


the 
in 
January, 

—Per pound _ 

1920 1921 

H L H L 
. SU.65 $u.60 $0.50 $u.35 
February ‘ ' 60 60 Mm oo 
March Hu 60 a 0 
April as 60 nO nO 5 
May : 62% wm nO 0 
June . es ‘ a0 a0 45 
July ... 0 50 4 
August . “ a0 50 Av 
a 35 
B85 
ou 
0 
.o0 


“45 


mber ... no 
October esse ° 0 a0 
November ...... oo 40 
December + 35 
Ye 5 35 


Phosphorus, Yellow 


On October 18, 1871. the price was $1.10 per 
pound; 1881, 55c.; 1891, 60c.; 1901, 45c.; 1911, 
45c.; 1913, 45c.; 1918, January, $2.10. 


r —Per pound—————_, 
1921. 
H 


: L 

January $0.30 $0.30 
February 0 .30 .80 
March .380 .30 
April -30 30 
May .30 30 
June 35 
July 
August 
September 
OGtODEP ceccccces od .30 
November od .30 .30 
December ‘ 3 .30 .80 

é .35 .30 


Potash Carbonate, Calcined, 80@85 
Per Cent. 


1871, the price was lic. per 
-064c.; 1891, .05c.; 1901, .04%c.; 
1913, .03%c.; 1917, November, 


Sept« 
Sept 


On October 18, 
pound; 1881, 
1911, .03%6c.; 
-70c, 

c————Per pound-————_,, 
1920. 1921. 
L. H. L. 
$0.24 $0.13 $0.11 
February ° 21 .O8 .08 
March +s oak .O8 07% 
ADT soos oa 19 06% ~=.06 
May -18'2 06% .06 
June san 06 05% 
July e 17 05% .05 
August ; one 05 .05 
September -18% .05 05 
October .. ‘ 19 05 4, 

November ‘ 18 04M 0446 
December 13 -13 04% -O4%e 
Year 24 18 -13 04 


Potash, Caustic, 88@92 Per Cent. 


On October 18, 1871, the price was .07%c. per 
pound; 1881, .06c.; 1891, .06%c.; 1901, O6c.; 
1911, .03%c.; 1913, .04c.; 1916, February, $1. 

— —Per pound-———— 
1920. 1921 

H L. H L, 
$0.30 $0.28 $0.14 $0.10 
February .28 28 .10 10 
March . 81 28 10 O8 
April aaa ‘ 382 30 08 06 
May a 32 80 OS .06 
June 28 ‘ 05% .05 
July ease 28 O4%, 04% 
\ugust . 28 04% 04% 
September ...... 28 05% 04% 
October . 28 a 06 OO 
November sale 28 05% O51 
December . 16 06 05% 
Year > ° 32 26 O14 


Potash, Caustic, 70@75 Per Cent. 


18, 1871, the O7c. per 
05%4c.: 1891, O5%e 
1913, .03%c. 70c. 


January 


January 


On October was 
pound; 1881, 


1911, .05%eec 


price 
06 Voc 1901, 
1917, November, 


—Per pound- 


January 
February 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Potash, Chlorate 


1871, the 
1891, 
1916, 


price was 55c 
10%c.; 1901, 
March, 75ec. 


per 
8\c.; 


On October 18, 
pound; 1881, 15%c.; 
1911, S8\%c.; 1913, S\%&c.; 


-Per pound-———_,, 
1921 
H. L. 
January $0.11 $0.09 
February ‘ Pp fs .08 .08 
March li lf 08 08 
3 .08 .07% 
07% 
0644 
} ; 0742 
August — 5 é 07 
September é 06% 
October ‘ 18 064% .06 
November .05'4 
December O52 
0544 


Potash, Permanganate, Technical 


In 1901 the price was Y@l1l1c.; October 
1911, 8%c.; 1913, 9%c.; 1918, September, $2.2 


1921 

L. H L. 
January $0.58 $0.55 $0.48 
February ¥ a -48 
65 a 4 5 


———-Per pound 
1920. 


noo 70 
SUNG ccccscvesves -70 
July 70 
AUBURE. 2 cccccecs 70 
September 70 
OI W666 86500, -70 
November Oo 
December 60 i 

.70 i) 


Ground, Barrels 

the price was $18 per ton: 
$15; 1901, $15; 1911, $12; 
August, $80 


Salt Cake, 


In October, 1881, 
October 18 181 
1913, $11.50; 1920 


—Per ton— —-, 
1920 1921 

H L H L 
January ; 00 $17.00 $28.00 $26 
February 21.00 17.00 26.00 
March as «ee 21.00 21.00 25.00 
April 30.00 21.40 25.00 
MAY ccseccscess SOU F000 20.00 
June .. 00 35.00 20.00 
July pes 00 00 17.00 
August 00 00 17.00 
September ...... 50.00 48.00 17.00 
October ........ 50.00 50.00 20.00 
November 55.00 30.00 20.00 
December 18.00 


33.00 28.00 
Year 80,00 00 28.00 


Saltpeter, Crystals 
1879, the 


1881, 7c.; 
1913, 614 


price was 6c. per 
18f1, 6%4c.; 1901, 
1916, January, 


On September 16, 
pound; October 18 
41 1911, 4% 
BS 
1921. . 
lL H L 
1 $0.12% $0.12% 
‘ 105 .10% 
4 105 105 
4 105 105 
‘ 10% =.105 
‘4 105 105 
4 .105 10% 
4 105% 105 
4 
i 
4 
‘ 

4 


Per pound 
1920 


January .. < . $f % $0. 
February % 


105¢ .10% 
10% .10% 
0858 O8% 
0856 08% 
085 


September 
October .. 
November 
December 


Soda Ash, 


On October 18, 
100 pounds; 1881, 
1911, S0c.; 1913, 


1 


-12% 


Light, 58 Per Cent. 


1871, the price was $2.70 per 
$1.50; 1891, $1.60; 1901, 85c.; 
8ic.; 1916, February, $4.50. 


-—In bags, per 100 pounds—, 
1920. 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


RD 


to 


r 


.. 4.50 


' 


Soda, Bicarbonate 


On October 18, 1871, the price was $4.50 per 
100 pounds; 1881, $3.70; 1891, $3.25; 1901, 95c.; 
1911, $2.75; 1913, $1; 1918, October, $4.50. 


-——— Per 100 pounds——_——,, 
1920. 1921. 

Hi. L. H. 
$2.40 $2.40 2.40 

2 2.40 2 

: 2.40 2 

2.45 

45 
45 
45 
45 
0 
90 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


toto 
to 


ot 


25 
.00 
00 

00 
.30 

40 


Soda, Caustic, 76 Per Cent. Solid 


On October 18, 1871. the price was $4.88 per 
100 pounds; 1881, $3.75; 1891, $1.55; 1901, $1.95; 
1911, $1.80; 1913, $1.75; 1917, September, $10.70. 


hororototorotor 


merons tons 


— Per 100 pounds————-, 
1920. 1921 
H. L H : 
$4.50 $4.50 $3.90 $$: 
February 5.00 $.50 3.90 : 
March 6.75 3.60 
April icccn | Cae 3.70 
May 00 3 
June .. 6.50 4 
July 6.50 4.1.) 
August ween meee ; 3.90 
September 4.80 d 4.00 
~ a an 4 
4 
2 
4 


"oO 


10 
00 
85 
20 


October 

November 

December 3.75 
7.00 


Year 


Soda, Chlorate 


October 18, 1871, the 
1881, 15%4c.; 1891, 
1913, '84¢ 1916 


price was 40c 
10%c.; 1901, 7% 
February, 35c 


On 
pound 
1911, SX 


r —Per pound 
1920 1921 
H L H. I. 
January $0.10 $0.10 $0.10 $0.10 
February .10 10 .10 10 
March 10 10 .10 .10 
April 10 .10 08% 0814 
May oa .10 Ri 08% 
June 10% .10 (07% .07% 
July seee 10 -10 07% O72 
August 10 .10 07% 07% 
September .10 .10 07% 07% 
October 10 10 07% .071%4 
November 10 .10 07% 07% 
December .10 .10 07% =.06% 
11 10 10 0642 
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Soda, Cyanide 


18, 1913, the price was 25c.; 


$2 


October 
January, 


On 
1917, 
——Per pound————" 
1920. 1921. 
H. L. 
January $0.22 $0.20 
February j ‘ -20 -19 
March .... ° -20 -20 
a ee 2 20 20 
May 2 2 .20 -20 
beet ; 25 -20 -20 
July fi 4 -20 -20 
August oe of -20 
September ni of -20 
October 3: 27 
November 
December 


Soda, Nitrite, 96 and 98 Per Cent. 


Not quoted prior to August, 1917, when price 
was 44c. 
—_———Per pound—————_ 
1920. 1921. 
H L H. L. 
JANUALTY ccccecss $0.15% $0.14 $0.06% $0.06 
February 14 14 .06 05% 
March .B4 05% .05% 
April 32 il 06 .06 
May 26 ‘ .06 .06 
June 19 » 6 10 07% 
July 1814 : .10 07 
August .16 ‘ 07% .07 
September 18% «13 OT 06% 
October ee -13 2 06% 06% 
November 09% 06% 06% 
December 07 ‘J 06% .06 
.B4 06% .10 05% 


Soda, Sal 


October 18, 1871, 
1881, $1.10; 
1913, G60c.; 


the price was $1 per 
1891, $1.05; 1901, 60c.; 
1918, November, $2.50. 


On 
100 pounds; 
1M11, G5e.; 


Per 100 pounds————-~y 
1921. 
H. 
$2.00 
2.00 
90 
90 


January 
February 
March 1 
April 1 
May 1.65 
June : 8! 1.65 
July 3 8 1.65 
August ; 1.65 
September 1.65 
October 1.90 
November 1.90 
December 1.60 
2.00 BF 2.00 


Soda, Silicate, 60 Degrees 


January 14, 1901. the 
pounds; October 18, 1911, 
October. $8 


price was $2 


$2; 1913, 


On 
100 
1918 


— Per 100 pounds 
1920 
H 
January ........ $2.75 $3 
February ...... 3.00 
3.00 
2.90 
2.90 
80 
2.85 
August os 2.85 
September 2.85 
October 2.85 
November 2.85 
December 2.7% 
8.00 


Silicate, 40 Degrees 


On January 14, 1901, the price 
100 pounds; October 18, 1911, 65c.; 
1918, October, $3.50. 


honororors 
tororoter 


was $1 
1913, 


per 
60c.; 


Per 100 pounds———— 
1920. 1921. 

. L. H. 
.12% $1.12% $1.25 
t 1.12% 15 
1.10 15 
1.10 15 
20 15 
.20 -25 
.20 .00 
.20 .00 
-20 .00 
15 .00 
.15 .00 
-25 .00 


-25 


Soda, Sulphide, 60 Per Cent. 


On September 21, 1911, the price was $2.50 
Bis 100 pounds; 1913, $2.50; 1918, November, 
12, 


~ 
aa S 
_ 
uo 


SSessssssnnas 


Prt ek tet feet Bek fet fd tt 


January 
February 


September 
October 

November 
December 


Ph Pa fed fa ft tt 
Dh ek ak et kk et ft tt 


~ 
~ 
c 


Per hundredweight 
“1920. 1921. 
H. L. H. 
$5.00 $5.00 $6.7! 
5.00 5.00 5. 
5.00 5.00 
11.00 5.00 
10.00 7.50 
9.50 9. 
10.25 10.00 
10.00 10.00 
10.00 10.00 
8.00 8.00 
8.00 
6.00 
5.00 3.7% 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
Year 


was $1.50 


$7. 


the price 
1918, October, 


21, 


1913, 


1911, 
$1.50; 


September 
100 pounds; 


On 
per 
c——Per hundredweight——~ 

1921. 
H 
$3.50 $5 
3 3.00 
2.75 ‘ 3.00 
6.50 : 
6.00 
5.50 
5.50 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
$00 ‘ 
6.50 2.75 


Soda, Sulphite 
On October 18, 1871, the 


pound S91 20 1901, 54ec 


oi 1916, January, 6c, 


00 
‘00 
75 


7 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
Year 


75 
00 
0 
50 
oo 
Ow 
00 
00 


1 Bwewrwwrwwisionwwwe 


per 
1913, 


price was 2c 
1911, 2%c.; 


Per pound — 
1920 1921 
H L H L 
$0.03%% $0.03 $0.04 $0.04 
1 o3t a4 o4 
03% O4 O4 
03% 03% 03% 
03% 038% OOM 
03! 038% 03% 
0846 038% .03% 
“03% 08% 
03% 
038% 
08% 
03% 
03% 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


4 
03% 
03% 

.03%4 

.03% 

.03 
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FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 
Established February 1, 1§72, by S. P. & G. D. Wetherill, Jr. 


Not Allied with, or Controlled by, any other Company 


The Westmoreland Chemical 
Color Company 


WESTMORELAND BRAND 


First Hands in Dry Paints and Minerals used in the Manufactures and Arts Thad MARR 


S. E. Cor, 22nd & Westmoreland Sts. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Boston: 
John H. Driscoll, 
65 Broad Street 


On February 1, 1872, two 
young men in the City of Phila- 
delphia formed a_ partnership 
which was destined to have a 
marked effect on the Dry Paint 
Industry of the United States. 

These two young men were 
Samuel Price Wetherill, a de- 
scendant of the founder of the 
White Lead corroding firm of 
Wetherill & Brother ; and George 
D. Wetherill, Jr., a grandson of 
George D. Wetherill, then the 
head of George D. Wetherill & 
Co. Both these last named con- 
cerns under their original titles 
come down to our times. 

The primary object, as set 
forth in the partnership papers 
of the newly organized firm, was 
to act as Importers and Commis- 
sion Merchants. In fact, at that 
time most of the paints and colors 
used in the industry were im- 
ported, and among them were all 
of the Venetian Reds and Iron 
Oxides. The venture was so suc- 
cessful that, in February, 1874, 
they opened a branch office in 
New York, at 13 Plat+ Street. 

5. P. and G, D. Wetherill, Jr., 
introduced to the trade, first, the 
Sulphate of Barium, ground by 
George G. Goodell at Marion, 
Wythe Co., Va., and, later on, the 
product of George W. Bright of 
Fullens and Bristol, Tenn. The 
last named gentleman became a 
familiar figure in the paint busi- 


ness, and for a long time was the 


Geo. B. Cary & Son, 
208 S. La Salle Street 


Original Manufacturers 


BRIGHT OXIDES OF IRON AND INDIAN 


the United States of 


Especially Prepared for the 


Rouge, Paint, Paper, Rubber and Linoleum Trades 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Chicago: 


San Francisco: 
C. L. Duncan Co. 
565 Folsom Street 


Detroit: 


SOME BITS OF HISTORY 


leading producer of Dry Ground 
Barytes in the United States. 
Shortly after the organization 
of the firm they started the Blue 
Mountain Paint Co., which is 
now known as Henry Erwin & 
Sons, of Bethlehem, Pa. This 
venture was very important, as it 
originated the general Metallic 
Paint business of the United 
States and continues a flourishing 
institution down to the present. 
It was, however, antedated by 
Lawrence Brawn (later Princes ) 
and Rocky Mountain Vermilion. 
The latter, a brilliant pyrites cin- 
der, produced in Camden, N. J., 
but ground dry by Samuel Mat- 
lack & Bro., on Cohocksink 
Creek at about where Front and 
Laurel streets are now located in 
the City of Philadelphia. Some 
little domestic ochre was also 
mined in various sections of the 
Eastern States, the most noted 
being that produced at Brandon, 
Vermont. Domestic “Spanish” 
Brown was also mined near Bal- 
timore and marketed by Wm. 


Davidson & Co. of that city. 


George D. Wetherill (first) 
died in 1874 and George D. 
Wetherill, Jr., his grandson, was 
obliged to sever his connection 
from S. P. and G. D. Wetherill, 
Jr., by reason of the fact that 
there was no one in the old con 
cern then whose name _ could 
carry the title. He, therefore, 


joined his father, Christopher 


Wetherill (nephew of Geo. D. 
Wetherill, Sr.), and his cousin 
George W. Earl, and thus en- 
abled it to carry the name. It 
will interest the present genera- 
tion to know that such a thing 
as a firm working under a char- 
ter was almost unthought of at 
that time. 

S. P. Wetherill then formed a 
new partnership with Samuel 
Wetherill, a son of George D. 
Wetherill (first), under the name 
of S. P. Wetherill & Co., and this 
firm continued until 1883, when 
the S. P. Wetherill Co., Ltd., was 
organized under a new legislative 
act. On March 10, 1891. the 
word Limited was dropped and 
a regular incorporated company 
formed under the title, The S. P. 
Wetherill Company. The charter 
granted this corporation was 
amended December 31, 1910, to 
read, The Westmoreland Chem- 


ical & Color Company. 


The present concern, therefore, 


has had a continuous history of 
50 years. 

S. P. Wetherill & Co., intro- 
duced to the world the material 
and name Sublimed White Lead. 

It, also, in connection with 
George D. Wetherill, (Jr.) and 
Thomas B. Wright formed the 


original Southwark Manufactur- 


ing Co., which concern also con- 


tinues down to the present as one 


»f the leading producers of 


Whiting. 


Ww. S. Parlow, 
308 Scherer Building 


REDS 


150 Nassau Street 
NEW YORK 


Montreal: 
J. 1. Frank Anthes 
591 St. Catherire St., West 


S. P. Wetherill also took a 
leading part in the forming of 
the Lehigh Zine & Iron Co., now 
merged into the New Jersey 
Zine Co. 

The tariff of 1872 really 
marked the beginning of the de- 
velopment of American indus- 
tries, and by reason of it the 
manufacturing business of S. P. 
& G. D. Wetherill, Jr., was inau- 
curated and built up. They were 
the first to produce Venetian and 
Indian Reds and Strong Oxides 
in the United States under the 


protection attorded by the th n 


new policy of the country. 


This is now the present com- 
pany’s principal business, but it 
also manufactures Domestic Me- 
tallic Browns, Ochres, Umbers, 
Siennas and many other allied 
minerals used in the manufac- 


tures and arts. 


Perhaps its most valued prod- 
uct. certainly its most recent, 1S 
° 1 © 7 4 | ° | 

an entirely new chemical to which 


it has given the name Fer-Sul. 


NAME AND TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


is an essential of yood sanitation 


and a triumph of Chemic- 


therapy. Write for descriptive 


literature. 





Sulphur, Commercial Flour 


On October 18, 
188], 
1913, 


100 pounds; 
1911, $2; 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
Year 


In the 
tober 


1$11, 


1871 
18, 


114 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July ° 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


On January 
pound; 
May, $1.10. 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


1881, 
1913, 


Octobe 


1871, 
2.80; 
$2; 1918, 


— 


1891, 


$1.6 
1 


Tin, Bichloride 


price was 45¢. 
361ec.; 


121 


$0.20 
20 
.20 
.20 
20 


Tin, Oxide 


28, 1901, 
r 18, 1911, 43c.; 


per 


. April, 
Per pound 


1901, 
$3.75 


H. 


1901 
20c, 


1921 
H. 
$0.11 

10% 
10% 
09% 
-09% 
09% 


the price was 4ic. 
1913, 


44c.; 


pound; 
1ll%c. ; 


the price was $3.25 per 
$3.10; 
January, . 
Per 100 pounds 


$1.70; 


Da eh at fet hf fh fe eh fh fh ptf * 


Oc- 


L 


$0.11 


10% 


per 
1918, 


—_———Per pound————_, 


L. 
$0.57 
.60 
60 
.60 
.60 


192 


H. 
$0.48 
45 
45 
40 
40 
-40 
40 
38 


i. 
L. 

$0.45 
45 
.40 
-40 
.40 
40 
.38 
38 
37 
37 
.37 
.37 
37 


Zinc, Carbonate 


18, 1871, the 
34c 1891, 27c.; 1901, 
9c. ; January, 20c. 

Per pound—————, 


was ic. 
19c. ; 


per 


price 
1911, 


On October 
pound; 1881, 


Tue.; 1915, 


$0. 18 
16 
.16 


$0.18 
18 
18 
18 16 
18 15 
18 15 
18 15 
18 15 
18 
18 
-18 
.18 
18 


January 


. $0.18 
February ° 


18 
18 
18 
18 
-18 
-18 
.18 
18 
18 
-18 
-18 
18 


September 
October 
November 
December 


NON UCN ON 


yoyo rere : 
oN eR . 


Zinc, Chloride, Fused 


October 18, 1871, the 
1881, 10%c.; 1891, 
1913, 4 ; 1917, 


1920 


was 10c. 
1901, 


per 


pr ice 
6lec.; 


8%(c. ; 
May, 
Per pound— 


On 
pound; 
1911, 4%4c.; 


January 
February 
March 


April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


SEEKS 


| eae 


Zinc, “Salchate 


18, 1871, the 
5%c.; 1891, 4c. ; 
1916, December, 

1920. 

H. L. 
$0.03%4 $0. 03% 

05% 

BM 

0342 


On October price 


pound; 1881, 
2%c.; 1913, 2%sc.; 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


1901, 54 


-Per pound—— 


6c. per 


1911, 


was 
4c. 
Tec. 


a 
1921. 
H. L. 
$0.03% $0.03%4 
038% 03% 
"0314 "03% 
03% 038% 
.0B% 
-03% 
03% 
02% 
02% 
02% 
.03 
3 


Acetic, 28 Per Cent. 


the 
3.50; 
$1.75; 


1871, price 


1891, 


October 18, 
pounds; 1881, 
1911, $1.69; 


On 
100 s 
$1.62; i913, 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 9 
September 
October 
November 
December 


1918, 
Per 100 pounds 


was $1 
$1.50; 


June, 


per 
1901, 
$12. 


ro ila 


Battery, 66 Degree, Sulphuric 


18, 1871, 25 
1881, $1.22; 
$1; 1918, 


— 


the price was $2. 
1891, 85c.; 1901, 


; 
September, $9. 


—Per 100 pounds—— 
1920 p 
L H 

50 $1.7: 
w 1.7 
ii) 
ris) 
2.00 


On October 
100 pounds; 
1911, $1; 1913, 


$1.20; 


January $1.5 $1 
February a 1. 
March 1 
April 1 
May 
June 2 
July 1 
August 1 
September : 1 
October 1 
November 1 
December 1 
1 


1 

1 

1 

1 
i. 
1.5 
Ls 
1 

1 

1 

1 


1871, the Te. 
181, 


1919, 


price 
13sec. ; 
December, 

Per pound 


was 
1901, 
14toc. 


October 18, 
1881, 1o« 
1913, 7 


On 
pound; 
1911, ¢c.; 


1920 
H. L 
$0.14%4 $0.14% 
-14% 14% 
-14% -14\% 
-14% 144 
-14%4 14% 
-14% .14% 
-14% 14% 
-14% 14% 
-14% .14% 
-14% = .14% 
14% .14% 
15 14% 
15 -14% 


Citric, Crystals 


1871, the price 
1891, 42c.; 1901, 36c.; 191 
1918, December, $1. 
———Per pound— 
1920. 

L. 

$0.84 

S4 

84 

84 

-84 

.S4 

84 

.S4 

15 

.70 


January $0 


February 


September 
October 
November 
December 


October 18, was S80c. p 
1881, 638c.; 


1913, 55ec.; 


On 
pound; 
3814c. ; 

o 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 


Septe »>mber 
October 

November 
December odd 
87 


Muriatic, 22 Degrees 


1871, 
$1.80; 
$1.45: 


rc 


$3 p 
$1.5 


the price was 
1891, $1.20; 1901, 
1916, June, $5. 


—Per 100 pounds— 


On October 18, 
10@ pounds; 1881, 
1911, $1.45; 1915, 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July . 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


3,00 
3.00 
‘8.00 
3.00 


et ek pa dat ke 


Formic 
the price was llc.; 
1918, January, 3éc. 


In 1911 October 18, 


14@1A4l2c.; 
1921. 
H L 
$0.18 $0. 
18 
18 
one 
16 
18 
1S 
-18 
.18 
18 
-18 
.18 
-18 


2r pound 


January 

February od 

March 4 om 
April : 28 
May .33 
June 37 
July 37 
Augus! .38 
September 8 
October .18 
November 18 
December .18 
P -18 


Nitric, 42 ‘Degrees 


1871, the price 
$8.25; 1891, 


1913, $4.50; 


was 
$4. 
1917, 


On October 18, 
10> pounds; 1881, 
$4.50; 1911, $4.80; 
$10.70, 


$13 
Octobe 


1920. 

H 
$7. nO 
7.00 
7.00 
50 
50 
8.00 
3.00 
8.00 
8,00 
8.00 
8.00 
50 
8.00 


L. 
$7.00 
7.00 
00 
50 
50 
50 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


75 
.00 
00 
00 
50 
.00 


SIA WW Vadadatnad 


Oleum, 20 Per Cent 


18, 1871, the 
1891, $22; 1901 
November, $ 
Per a 
1920. 

Hi, L 
eTeT ere ik ke PO 
27.00 
.00 
29.00 
.00 
9.00 
00 
00 
00 
OO 
3.00 
22.00 
22.00 


was $25 


1911, 


price 
$36; 


October 
1881, $15; 
$25; 1918 


On 
ton; 
1913, 


January 
February 
March 


21.( 
21. 
21.( 
21.¢ 
21.4 
21.¢ 


.00 
.00 
00 
00 
00 
2 00 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Pollrto wn www ke eS 


wo OS ie be dma 


1913 


Glacial, 99 Per Cent. 


18, 1871, the 
1881, $8; 1891, $5.50 
1913, $8; 1918, May, $42 

— Per 100 pounds 


On October price was 


100 pounds; 
1911, $8.50; 


1920 192 


H 
$10.87 
9.00 
10.00 


L. 
$12.00 
12.00 
12.00 


January 
February 


$1.15 
1901, 


5 per 
$4; 


1 

L. 
$10.87 
9.00 
9.00 


On 
pound; 
1911, 


1881, 


OTe. ; 


January 
February 
March 


October 


Oxalic 


18, 1871, 
09% ¢ 
19138, 


the pi was 25c. pé 


.: 1891, .06%c.; 1901, .05« 
.07%c.; 1916, March, .80c. 
————-Per poe 
1920 1921. 

L H L 
$0.33 $0.2 $0.18 
36 “18 .16 
.42 ‘16 16 


ice 


March 
April 
May 
June 
July 


15.50 

1 

1 

1 
‘August. 5.9% ne 

1 

1 


5 
September 5 
October 


November 
December 


ia 


9.35 8.50 
9.50 9.35 
11.50 11.00 
10.00 9.00 
10.00 9.00 
10.00 10.00 
10.00 10.00 
10.00 10.00 
10.00 10.00 
11.50 8.50 


44 -16% -16 

56 16% .16 

.58 18 17 

‘i -18 

August 16 

September 
October 

November 

December 


15 


12 


-14 


115% 


12% 


25 per 


® 


er 
1, 


er 
0; 


a 


18 


-18 
at 
-16 
.16 
oar 
.18 
.18 
-18 
-18 
.18 
.18 
.16 


per 
1901, 


r, 


Per 100 pounds————_, 


” 
0 
” 
” 
w 
0 


r 


‘ 


1 
% 


4 


OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


Tartaric, Crystals 


October 18, 
1881, 
1913, 


On 
pound; 
30%\c.; 


January 
February 
March 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


1871, 
42c.; 1891, 


31\%c. ; 


33c.; 1 


1919, 


the price 


April, 8 


01, 
3c. 


28c. ; 


———Per pound— 


1920. 
H. 


78% 


1921 
H. 
$0.48 
.39 
39 
-36 


Sulphuric, 66 Bites 


The price 
ISYL, $17; 1901, 
January, $60. 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
Year 


in 1871 
$27; 


r 


1920. 


was $25 per 
1911, $20; 


L. 


-00 
22.00 
24.00 

00 

.00 

-00 

-00 

.00 
22.00 

21. 00 
18.00 
18.00 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
.00 
2.00 
00 


1913, 


ton; 


$20; 


19 
H. 
$19.00 
23.00 
21.00 
19.00 
19.00 
19.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
17.00 
17.00 
17.00 
23.00 


Tannic, U. S. P. 


in 
$1.05 


The price 
$1.45; 1891, 
S4c.; 10918, 


January 
Fe ebr ui ary 


June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


July, 


1871 was $1.40 per 
911, 


1901, 65c.; 1 


"$1.5 3. 


was 50c. 


1881, 


pound; 
58e. ; 


per 
1911, 


ae 


$0 “39 


$10; 
1916, 


——Per ton" 
21. 


L. 
$18.00 
21.00 
21.00 
19.00 
19.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
17.00 
17.00 
17.00 
17.00 
. 


1881, 
1913, 


Per pound—————__, 


-60 


19 
H. 
$1.20 
1.20 
1.20 
1.00 
.90 
20 
90 
.85 
.80 


NATURAL DYES 
Albumen, Egg 


1871, the price 
1891, 33c.; 1901, 
July, $2.40. 
——Per pound— 


On October 18, 
pound; 1881, 75c.; 
oUc.; 1918, 42c.; 1918, 


was $1. 
35c. ; 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August ee 
September 
October 
November 
December 


1920. 
L. 
$1.60 
1.40 
1.10 
1.10 


H, 
$0.50 
48 
45 
45 


Annatto, Seed 


On October 
ysund; 1881, 
4 1913, 


7c.$ 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


18, 
auc. ; 


191 


$0.05! 


1871, 


the pric 
1891, 10c.; 
7, January, 


1920. 

H. L. 

» $0.0414 
042 
Othe 
-U4be 
O04 
-O4 
0342 
U3 be 
03% 
-O4 
-04% 
4 
-03% 


.04 
U4le 
O4le 
4g 
U4 
U4 
0BY% 
05 
05 
044 
04% 
‘051% 


e was 3( 
1901, 8c. 
lic. 


21. 
L. 
$1.20 


25 per 


1911, 


-——__—, 


1921. 


L. 
$0.42 
45 
45 


-45 
» 


4 
45 
‘ 


lc. per 
; 1911, 


-Per pound——_———__, 


1921. 


H. 
$0.05 
04 
04 
04 
.O4 
04 
04 
04 
04 
-O4 
04 
O04 
-05 


Antimony Salt 


October 18, 


1881, 


On 
pound; 
l2c.; 1913, 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 


September 
October 
November 
December 


lile.; 


1871, 


$0. 58 


the pric 
1891, 4c. 


Per 


$0.5 
.60 5 
-60 

60 

-62! 

62% 

.60 

.60 

.60 

60 


1901, 
"1918, Nov ember, 


e 
16c. ; 

T5e. 

pound— 


$0. 45 
-40 
-40 
-40 
40 


Cochineal, ae Black 


tober 18, 
1881, 


1913, 


On Oc 
pound; 
251ec. ; 


January 
February 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


1871, 
43c.; 
45c.; 


1 


the price 
1891, 27c.; 1 
918, Novemb 


was 67 
901, 20c 


er, $1. 


was llc, 


L. 
$0.04 
.04 
-U04 
04 
-O4 
.04 
U4 
-O4 
.04 
04 
04 
04 
04 


per 
1911, 


$0. 45 
-40 
-40 
40 


c———Per pound—— 


$0.65 


1920 
H. L. 
$0.65 
65 65 
65 
65 
-63 


65 
65 
65 
.63 
.63 
.63 

Oo 
.63 
.O7 
55 
65 


19 
H, 

$0.55 
40 
40 
40 
-40 
40 
40 
40 
40 


Cutch, Rangoon 


18, 1871, the price was 
hic.; 1891, T%ec.; 1901, 
6c.; 1918, November, 
-— Per pound 
1920. 

H L. 
stactecs Quan CB38 
-18 18 
18 18 


On October 
pound; 1881, 
1911, 5%c.; 1913, 


=é 


H. 
$0.10 
10 
10 
.09 


January 
February 
March 


4'4c, 


1921, 


April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
Year 


-18 18 
18 18 
18 18 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
12 a 
.10 .10 
18 10 


.09 
09 
09 
.09 
.09 
.09 
08% 
0814 
10 


21 


per 
4c. ; 


mee | 
L. 
$0.10 
10 
10 
.09 
.09 
09 
.09 
.09 
.09 
08% 
08% 
08%, 
081% 


Dextrine, Corn 


1871, the price 
$6.40; 1891, $6; 
$3.17; 1918, June, 


October 18, 
pounds; 1881, 
$2.87; 1913, 


On 
100 
1911, 


1920. 
L. 
$6.19 
6.19 
6.19 
6.19 
6.19 
7.19 
6. 94 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


5.55 
4.30 
4.00 
4.00 


Dextrine, 
On May 24, 1881; 
18, 1891, 7c.; 1901, 
1918, July, 20%c. 


Slec.; 1911, 54 


rc 
1920. 
H. 


$0.13% 

: 18% 
14 
.14 
13% 
13% 
.138 
.12 
12 
10 
10 
.08 
.14 


Divi Divi 
On October 18, 1871, the 


ton; 1881, $70; 1891, $75; 1901, $ 
1913, $45; 1919, November, $87. 


L. 
January $0. 13% 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


"12 
08% 
.08 
O7TM% 
07% 


the price was 8c.; 
ec.; 


75 


was §8 per 


1901, 
$9. 


Potato, Domestic 
October 
1918, 6c.; 


———Per pound 
1921. 

H. 

$0.07% $0.07 


05% 
07% 
.09 
.08 
-08 
.07 
07% 
07% 


$2.70; 


-~Per 100 —_al 


L. 


051% 
07% 


price was $85 per 


2; 1911, $45; 


——Per ton 


1920. 
L. 
January ‘ $85.00 
February 62.50 
March 62.50 
76.00 
76.00 
65.00 
65.00 
65.00 
65.00 
65.00 
60.00 
35.00 
35.00 


September 
October 
November 
December 


On October 
ton; 1881, 
1913. $18; 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
Year 


$18; 


Fustic, Sticks 


the price was $22 
1901, 
1918, September, $80. 


18, 1871, 


1891, $25; 


$22; 


per 
1911, $22; 


———Per ton 


1920. 
H. L. 
. - $35.00 $35. 00 
35. 00 . 


35.00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
35.00 


40.00 35.00 


1921. 
H. L. 
$35.00 $35.00 


35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 


Gambier, Common 


On October 
per pound; 


1911, 6%c.; 


January 
February 
March 


September 
October 

November 
December 


On October 
pound; 1881, 
67'4c.; 


January 
February 
March 


September 
October 

November 
December 


1881, 
1913, 


18, 
90c.; 


1913, 75e.; 1918, July, 


18, 1871, 
3%c. ; 


4%6c. ; 


1891, 
1916, 


Se. ; 
December, 


35.00 
35.00 


the price was 4%c. 
1901, 5%c.; 
40c. 


Per pound, 


1920. 
H. 
$0.11% 

11% .11% 
-11% 


L. 


-11% 
11% 
11% 
10% 
10% 
10% 
510% 
-104 
8 
07% 
11% 


Indigo, Bengal 

the price was $1.35 per 
1901, 

$3.75. 


1871, 


1891, 80c.; 


$0.11% 


1921. 


H. 


$0.06% 90. 06 


06% 
.06 
05 


.06 
054g 
05 


05 
.05 
.05 
05 
0% 
05% 
06% 
0614 
-05 


.05 
105 
05% 
05 
05% 
06 
06% 
06% 
06% 


60c.; 1911, 


c————Per pound 


2.00 
2.00 


Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
2.25 2.15 


oa 


Logwood, Sticks, Haitian 


October 
1881, 
$15; 


On 
ton; 
1913, 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


October 
1891, 


On 
ton 
1917, 


January 
February 
March 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


$18; 
1918, 


$35; 
February 


18, 1871, the 
1891, $29; 
September, 


1901, 


price 
$15; 
$55. 


was $19 per 
1911, $15; 


Per ton 


1920. 

H. L. 
$40.00 $36.00 
Nominal 
Nominal 
50.00 50.00 
50.00 47.00 
47.00 47.00 
. 47.00 47.00 
47.00 .00 
47.00 00 
47.00 .00 
45.00 00 
40.00 30 00 

30.00 


Myrobalans 


18, 1881 
1901, 
» $68. 


the 


$35; 1911, 


$30. 00 $30. 00 
30.00 30.00 
30.00 30.00 
30.00 30.00 
30.00 30.00 
30.00 30.00 
30.00 30.00 
30.00 30.00 
30.00 30.00 
30.00 29.00 
28.00 28.00 
28.00 28.00 
30.00 28.00 


price 


was 
23 


$38 


1913, 


per 
$28; 


Per tona-—————__ 
1921 


1920 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
47.00 47.00 
47.00 47.00 
47.00 30.00 
30.00 25.00 
57.00 00 


57.00 
57.00 
50.00 
50.00 


25. 


H 


L 


25.00 $21.00 


21.00 
20.00 
18.00 


20.00 
18.00 
18.00 


18.00 
16.00 
15.00 


18.00 
12.00 
14.00 
15.00 
15.00 
23.00 
20.00 
20.00 
12.00 





FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 








Paint and 
Varnish 


Removers 





The paint and varnish 
trade of the United States 
and Canada has recognized 
Our patented removers 
to be the best. 





Protected by more than 
one hundred United States 
and Canadian Patents. 


USE THE BEST 


Buy one of the Licensed Brands 


Chadeloid Chemical Co. 


100 William Street New York, N. Y. 








———— 





Potash, Bichromate 


1871, 
; 1891, 
1917, 
er 
1920. 

H. L 
$0.30 $0.28 


On Octol 
pound; 1881, 
T%c.; 1913, 


18, 
16¢ 
6%c. ; 


9%c.; 1901, 8%c 
September, 50c. 
-Per pound 


January 
February 
March 


Ae 
42 
45 
Ad 

August +3814 
September ...... .34 
October -28 
November -28 
December .20 
, 45 


Potash, Prussiate, Yellow 


On October 18, 1871, 
pound; 1881, 23c.; 1891, 238%c 1901, 
1911, 13c.; 1913, 14c.; 1918, January, 

c————Per pound 
1920. 
es L. H. 
January $0.38 $0.36 $0.26 
F ebrui ary .B7 .B4 -26 
.B5 .34 .26 
-35 85 
37 .B5 
.34 34 
38% .34 
38% 34 
September +. waa .34 
October 37 37 
November .36 32 
December 32 -26 
; 38% .26 


= * 


— 
a 


Sago Flour 


On October 1871 
pound; 1881, 


2%c.; 1913, 2 


the price was 8% 

; 1891, 4c.; 1901, 2%c. 

1918, August, 10%c 
—_——-Per pound- 
1920. 

H. L. H. 
Setevevs $0.06% $0.06% $0.04 
06% 04 
06 .06 -03%4 
06 06 .03 
05% .05% 08 
05% 05% % 
05% 05 
05 -05 
-05 -05 
.05 04% 
04% .04% 
.04 04 
06% -O4 


Soda, / Acetate 


18, 1871, 
40c.; 1891, 33c.; 1901, 
3%c.; 1918, July, 35c. 
w——Per pound 
1920. 1f 
H. L. H. 

. $0.06% $0.06% $0.06% 
06% .06% 054 
.08 06% .05 
-08%  .08% -05 
10% .09 04% 
10% .10% -04% 
12 -10% -04% 
12 -09 -04 
oAd -10% -04 
11 -10 -04 
10 -09 -04 
.08 -06% -04 
12 -06% -06%4 


January 


February -06% 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


On October 
pound; 1881, 
4c.; 1913, 


4c. 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Soda, Bichromate 


October 18, 1881, the 

1891, 8c.; 1901, 6%Cc.; 
1919, December, 35c. 
———Per pound 

1920. 19 

H. L. H. 

January $0.22 $0.16 $0.08% 

ae? .33 19% -08% 

35 .30 08% 

45 .34 -07% 
40 .30 -08 
.30 -26% .08 
.22% -08 

2 07% 

.18% 07% 

12 07% 

09 07% 

087% 07% 

-08% 08% 


price was 


1911, 


On 
per pound; 
1913, 456c.; 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Soda, Pireendphite. Ordinar 


1871, the 
$4.50; 
$1.30; 


— 


price was 
1891, $2; 1901, 
1918, November, 
Per 100 pounds 
1920. 1f 
H. 
éb06 sees. ee 


On 
100 
1911, 


18, 
1881, 
1913, 


October 
pounds; 
$1.30; 


January 
February 


August 

September 
October , 
November 
December 


the price was 4lc. 


the price was 238c. per 
»§ 3581, 


———_——_—, 


per 
13%c. ; 


$1.30. 
1921. 


L. 
$0.26 
-26 
+26 
25 


24 


4c. per 
1911, 


ae 


1921. 


L. 
$0.04 
0314 
-038% 
.03 
-03 
02% 
02% 
0214 


the price was 58c. 


a 


——s 
21. 

L. 
$0.0514 
05 
04% 
-04% 
-04%5 
-044%4 

-04 
04 
-04 
.04 
-04 
-04 
-04 


14%c. 
556c. ; 


d21. 
L. 
$0.08% 


-08% 


y 

$9 per 
$1.80; 
$4.10. 


921. 


Soda, Phosphate, Commercial 


the price was 
1891, 22c 1901, 
1918, January, 7c. 
-————Per pound- 
1920. 
L. H. 
$0.04 $0.04 
04 .04 
04 .08% 
04 .04 
.04 .034%4 
.04 .04 
04% .04 
04% -04 
04% 04 
038% .04 
.034 04 
08% 04 
03% -04 


On October 18, 1871, 
pound; 1881, 20c. 


2%4c.; 1913, 2%c. 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Soda, Prussiate, Yellow 


1889, the price was 
18, 1891, 22c 1901, 
10%c.; 1918, June, T5c. 
— —Per pound— 
1920. if 
L H 
January $0.24 $0.17 
February oot Be : 
March 26% 
April 81 


May 29 
-26 


mber 8, 
tober 
1913, 


On Dece 
pound; Ox 
1911, 10% 


toh bo 
“Sa Be 


September 
October 
November 
December 


peyaveraver= yore taterers 
ADm mI 


30c. 
214c.; 


per 
1911, 


—, 


1921. 


L 
$0.08 
03% 
08% 
031% 
08% 
04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
-04 
.04 
.038% 


25c. per 


10%c 


21. 


—, 


L. 


Y% $0.16% 


-16 


- 
mt ON 


obonot 


OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


Starch, Corn 


October 18, 1871, the price was $3 per 
1881, $2.85; 1891, $2.80; 1901, $1.88; 
1913, ; 1919, Se »pte mber, $7.25. 
———Per 100 pounds————— 

1920. 192 


On 
100 pounds; 
1911, $2.20; 


— 


225 CS ee me 
Hwwewrstsrorwtorwsts 


we 
ee) 


RONEN So ot 


“A 


Nhe 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


enor 
saad 
wa 


Starch, Potato, Domestic 


On October 18, 1871, 
pound; 1881, 3%c.; 1891, 
1911, 4c.; 1913, 5c.; 1918, 


the price was 3%c. per 
3%c.; 1901, 3%c.; 
April, 15%c. 
Per pound 
1920. 1921. 
H. L. H. L. 
$0.07% $0. on $0.05 $0.05 
07% -071 .05 .05 
07% "0614 05 05 
.06% .06% 044%, 04% 
05% .05 04% 04% 
06 05 .08%  .03% 
.06% 06 .04 .04 
06% .06% .04 -04 
06% .06% -04%4 
-064% -064 .05 
O05 05 .05 
05 .05 -05 
08 05 05 
07% .05 03% 


January 
February 
March 


August 
September 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Potato, Japanese 
1871, 


Starch, 


On October 18, 
pound; 1881, 4%c. 
414c.; 1913, 5%c.; 


the price was 3%c. per 
3; 1891, 3%c.; 1901, 4c.; 1911, 
1918, April, 16c. 

———— ——Per pound— 

1920. 1921. 

H. L. H. L. 
’ $0.07% $0.07% $0.04 $0.04 
February 07% =.07% 04%, 04% 
March 07% 07 04% -04% 
April 07 07 04% 04% 
May 06% 05 04% 04% 
June 06% .05 04% 04% 
July 06% 06% 05 05 
August 06% 05% .05 
September 05% -06 05% 
October 06% -06 -06 
November .05 05% .05% 
December .04 .06 05% 
.04 -06 -04 


Starch, Wheat 


1871, the price was 8%c. per 
1891, 5%c.; 1901, 4%c.; 1911, 
December, 12%c. 
— Per pound————_,, 
1920. 1921. 
H. L. i. L. 
enaevees $0.09 $0.09 $0.08% $0.07% 
.09 .09 07% .07% 
.09 .09 .07% .07% 
.09 .09 .07 06% 
09 -08% 06% .06% 
-08% -06% .06% 
0844 .06% .06% 
-08%4 07 -07 
08% -07 07 
08% 06% .06% 
08% 06% .06% 
.09 06% .06% 
.09 -08% .06% 


7 


October 18, 
1881, as 
1918, 


On 
pound; 
4%c.; 1913, 4%c.; 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August ee 
September 
October 
November 
December . 4 
ff -08% 


Sumac, Sicily 


On October 18, 1871 was $110 per 
ton; 1881, $75; 1891, $65; 1901, $48; 1911, $51; 
1913, $15; 1919, February, $150. 
o~ ———Per ton—————_, 

1920. 1921. 
H. L. H. L. 
$105.00 $100.00 $70.00 $70.00 

95.00 95.00 70.00 70.00 

95.00 90.00 70.00 65.00 

90.00 85.00 65.00 62.00 

85.00 85.00 62.00 60.00 

80.00 80.00 55.00 55 

80.00 © 80.00 55.00 

80.00 80.00 

80.00 80.00 

80.00 80.00 

70.00 70.00 

70.00 70.00 
105.00 70.00 


Tapioca Flour 


18, 1871, the 
4\%4c.; 1891, 4%c.; 1901, 3c.; 
3\%c.; 1918, June, 18c. 

-————— Per pound 

1920. 1921. 

H. L. H. L. 
Jecaeawe $0.061%4 $0.06% $0.03 $0.03 
06% .06% .03 .03 
06% 06% -03 -03 
06% 6% he 5 
05% .05% 

05% .05% 
05% .05 
05 05 
05 O05 
05 04 
O04 Ot 
04 .03 
06% -03 


Tin Crystals 


October 18, 1871, the price was 
1881, 16 ; 1891, 14c.; 1901, 20c.; 
1913, 274ec.; 1918, September, 70c. 

Per pound 


the price 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
Septembe 
October 
November 
December 
F 70. 00 


On October price was 6c. 
pound; 1881, 


4%c.; 1913, 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


45c. per 
1911, 


On 
povee 
25toc 


1920. 


January 
February 
March 


$0.3 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Turmeric, . Aleppy 


On October 18, 1871, the price was 5c. 
pound; 1881, 6%c.; 1891, 4%c.; 1901, 5%4c.; 
4%c.; 1913, 4%c.; 1918, May, 17c. 

Per pound 


per 
1911, 


1920. 1921. 
H. L. ¥. L 
January $0.09 $0.08% $0.07% $0.07% 
February 10 10 7 -O7% 
March 7 10 07% «07 
45%. 4.33 .06%  .06% 
ee 06% .06% 
10% 0514 05% 
.10 05% 5 
.09% 05% 
09% 06% 
-09 .06 
.09 .06 
07% -06 
-07% 07% 


—!, 


-07% 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Zinc Dust 


On March 23, 1881, the price was 15\%c. per 
pound; October 18, 1891, 7%c.; 1901, 65%c.; 
1911, 7%c.; 1913, 6%e 1916, January, 35c. 

o———- Per pound, 

1920. 1921. 

H L. H. L. 
January . $0.11% $0.11 $0.10% $0.10% 
February ....... 11% 11% 09% 0944 
March -11% 4.11% “09% 09% 
April 12% .12% 11% .11% 
May -12% .12% 11% .10% 
-12% .12% 09%  .08% 
12% .12% 08% .08% 
-12% .12% -08%  .08% 
12% .12% -08 .08 
12% .12% -08 -08 
-12 -09% .08 -08 
09%  .00% 08% .08 
-124% .09% -11%~=«.08 


DYEWOOD EXTRACTS 
F ustic, :, Solid 


On October 18, 1871, the price was 14%4c. per 
pound; 1881, llc.; 1891, 9%c.; 1901, 8%c.; 1911, 
8c.; 1913, 8c.; 1916, January, 55c. 
————Per pound —_—__, 

— 1921. 
H. L. 
. 904 iz $0. 17% $0.22 $0.22 

-20 ig -22 22 

-20 ‘20 22 -22 
:20 18 -18 

20 18 -18 

-22 -16 -16 

22 15 15 

22 15 +15 

+15 +15 

+15 


22 
+15 
-14 


15 
-14 -14 
-14 


September 
October 
November 
December 
Year 


January 
F i 


September 
October 
November 
December 
Year 


99 


Fustic, Crystals 


On October 18, 1871, the price 
per pound; 1881, llc.; 1891, 9%c.; 1901, 8c.; 
1911, 8c.; 1913, 6c.; 1916, January, 60c. 
m——-Per pound, 

1920. 1921. 
L. 
$0.25 
-25 
+25 

25 
25 
-25 
24 
24 


was 12%c. 


January 
February 


September 
October 
November 
December 


iene Solid 


On October 18, 1871, the price was 9c. 
pound; 1881, 8%c.; 1891, 7%4c.; 1901, 8c.; 
6c.; 1913, 6c.; 1916, January, 90c. 

- ier pound—————_, 
1921. 
H. L. 
$0. 17% $0.14% $0. aa 


14% 
114% Rr 
14% 14% 
114% .14% 
14% .14% 
14% .14% 
14% .14% 
14% 14% 
14% 14% 

14% 


-14% 
-14% .14% 
-14% 


per 
1911, 


January 
February 
March 


September 
October 
November 
December 


Solid 


price was 4%c. per 


Quebracho, 


On August 16, 1881, the 
pound; October 18, 1891, 344c.; 1901, 4%c.; 1911, 
4%c.; 1918, 4%c.; 1916, January, 20c. 
c————Per pound—————_, 

1920. —.. 

H. L. H. 
$0.11% $0.11% $0. 05% $0. 05 

-11% 11% -06 .06 

11% .11% .06 -06 

+114 11% 051% -04% 

Bh | 11 04% .04% 

10% .10% -04% .04% 

10% .10% 04% .04% 

10% .10% 04% .04% 

10% .10% 04% .04% 

10 .10 04% .04% 

-08 07 04% 0416 

06% .05% 04% = -.04% 

-11% .05% 5 04% 


Quercitron, Solid 
October 18, 1871, the price was 
1881, 7c.; 1891, 6%c.; 1901, 
1913, 2%c.; 1916, January, 30c. 
ss —— Per pound TT 
1921. 

H. 
$0.12 

12 


January 
February 


Se sehiembor 
October 

November 
December 


On 
pound; 
O40. + 
enc.; 


ee. 
January $0. 
February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October ocecccce 
November 
December 


-10 
.10 
-10 
10 
09 
09 
.09 
09 
.09 
12 


fobobototototcrsctc tors ee 


moths 


Sumac, Sicilian, Stainless 
On January 12, 1877, the price was 6c. 
pound; October 18, 1881, 5%c.; 1891, 6%c.; 
Zc.; 1911, 6%c.; 1913, 8c.; 1919, May, 16c. 
- Per pound ——~, 

1921. 
H. L. 
$0.14% $0.14% 
-14% .14% 
14% 


per 
1901, 


January o. 14 


Fe ebr' uary 


~~ 
we 

_ 

2 


June 
July 


to 


September 
October 
November 
December 


Ds bah ph pe ph fp fe 
ayeraverersrersrsrer= 


WhO PS DOO TO bo bo Ge Do 


mh eh fh ph fh lh fl 


we he SUT OLS tt 
8 
borotononor 


COAL TAR DYES 
Acid, Benzoic, Techaical 


October 18, 1871, the price was 30c. 
1881, 1891, 8c.; 1901, 12%c.; 
1913, 23c. per pound; 1916, Decembe 


On 
ounce; 
11\c.; 


per 
1911, 
r, $9. 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 


September 
October 
November 
December 


Sarr anaraan-: 


CUS OTOL Ot 


77 
Acid, Cresylic, 97@99 Per Cent. 


In August. 1918, the price was $1.25 per 
gallon. 
———Per gallon— 
5 1921. 
L. H. L. 
$0.85 $0.85 $0.80 
85 .80 .80 
.80 -80 
.80 .80 
-80 -80 
.80 75 
.68 .68 
.68 65 
-65 -65 
-70 -70 
-70 -70 
-70 -70 
85 -65 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 


‘90 
00 


September 
October 
November 
December 


In August, 1918, the price was $3.40 per 


pound. 


ee 


SSSSRSEEESEBE 


January 
February 
March 


September 
October 
November 
December 
Year 


sont 
SSauR 


> 
S 


SSSKSUSSSRSSS 
nN 


we oe ee eH He 


PPh panonono Nope pa per 
RNA: 


rs 
= 


Acid, Phthalic, Anhydride 


1917, the price was $6 per 


-———Per pound 
1920. 
H, L. H. . 
$0.75 $0.60 $0.55 $0.50 
.60 -60 -50 -50 
-60 -60 50 .50 
-60 -60 50 -50 
45 -50 


-50 
.50 -50 -50 
55 -50 4 


55 -40 
50 -40 
50 -40 
-50 -40 
-55 -40 
-45 -55 


Acid, Picric i 


In August, 1881, the price was 45c. 
pound; 1891, 52%c.; 1901, 40c.; 1911, 55c.; 
50c.; 1916, May, $i. 50. . s 

cm———Per poun 
1920. 1921. 
H. H. L 


L. 
January $0.20 $0.30 
.80 


February oes at 25 
March ° 29 .30 
April 20 .20 
May -23 .20 
.380 .20 
-20 


-30 
-20 


.30 
.30 -20 
-20 


.30 

.30 -20 
-30 -20 
-20 30 


In December, 
pound, 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


per 
1913, 


September 
October 
November 
December 


Acid, Salicylic, Technical 


On August 1, sl the price was $1.40 
pound; 1891, 12 1088. 39%c.; 1911, 32c.; 
1913, 55c.; ' 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December ... 
Year 


150 


Acid, Sulphanilic 


1916, the price was 45c. 


In December, per 
pound. 
Per pound——————_,, 
1920. 1921. 
H. L. H, L. 


January $0.28 $0.32 $0.31 
February . vr 2 -28 .B1 31 
March . a ° 31 -B1 
April 7 f 30 .B0 
May ‘ .B0 .80 
June 3% .80 -28 
July % 3 -28 27 
August 27 +27 
September 87% -27 omn 
October 2 3TY -26 26 
November ....... .3TY4 26 -26 
December ......- 82 .26 26 

.32 .26 


Alpha-Naphthol, Crude 


In December, 1917, the price was $1.25 per 
pound, 
Per pound—————, 
1921. 


. H. L. 
January 07 Rs $1. $1.2 
February 02 0 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


AMO 


AO 


Ph be fk pet fd fr fd fh fl fd fe pet 
toh 


9 


Alpha-Naphthylamine 


In January, 1917, the price was $1.35 per 
pound, 
ao Per pound 
1920, 1921. 
H. L. H. L. 
$0.35 $0.35 $0.45 $0.40 
38 .38 .40 -40 
-40 38 -40 -40 
.50 40 .B5 -B5 
-50 .35 .B5 
56 85 
52 .85 
August 48 .85 
September .48 46 -33 
October on 46 45 -82 
November .40 -32 
December .40 .80 
35 45 


January 
February 





ah A a 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


4224 0-07~/) 


FOUNDER 


BENAMIN MOORE & CO. originally established in 1883 as Moore 


Bros. manufacturing prepared hot water kalsomine. Originators of 
Strictly Pure Colors ground in Oil. 

Incorporated i in 1889 for the manufacture of a general line of paints, con- 
tinuing the manufacture of kalsomine—-the principal item of production. 

In 1892 the hot water kalsomine known as Muresco was perfected and 
placed on the market, and has become today the largest selling product of 
the kind made in the United States. 

In 1897 the Chicago factory was established. Each year the sales in- 
creased, despite the period of depression following the Panic of 1893. 

The manufacture of Whiting for Muresco was started in 1903, to assure 
proper quality and uninterrupted supply. plant being at Carteret, N. J. 

A factory in Cleveland was established i in 1904, making a new point for 
the manufacture and sale of the company’s products, the demand for which 
had steadily increased. 

The Canadian factory at — was established in 1906—~another link 
in the chain. 

All factories in the U. S. were incorporated into one concern in 1908, 
and in the same year the Colonial Paint Co. of Cleveland was absorbed. 

In 1913 the manufacture of Varnishes started at Carteret. 

In 1915 the Becker-Moore Paint Co. of St. Louis was absorbed, to be- 
come another manufacturing and distributing centre. 

Today, every factory is running full, to supply the demand for Paints, 
Varnishes and Muresco, which is ever on the increase. 

The merchandising policy of the founder continues—A fair deal to all— 
full value for every dollar received—in short, the application of intelligence 
to industry, based upon integrity. 


“Every year 1s a Better year for Moore Paint Dealers.” 


Benjamin Moore & Co. 


New York Chicago Cleveland 
St. Louis Carteret Toronto 





Aniline Oil 
1881, the price was 26c. 
1891, 25c.; 1901, . 
1916, December, 95c. 
———Per pound——————,, 
1920. y 


On August 16, 
pound; October 18, 
10%c.; 1913, 10%c.; 


per 


— 


H. 
January $0. 36 
February ‘ 


Mare h 


September 
October .... 
November 
December 


Aniline Salt 


On August 16, 1881, the price was 36c. per 
pound; October 18, 1891, 21c.; 1901, 8%%c.; 
1911, 9%c.; 1913, 85c.; 1916, December, $1.35. 


-————Per pound 
1920, 1921. 
L. H. L. 
January $0.42 $0.28 $0.28 
February Af .42 
‘ 42 
49 42 
49 .39 
.387 37 
.87 87 
37 35 
September ...... 34 34 
OGtODOr cscccsece -34 -33 
November -33 .33 
December -28 28 
Year - 49 28 


Anthracene, 80 Per Cent. 


In* December, 1919, was $1 


pound, 


the price per 


aco Per pound 
1920, 
. L. 
January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 


September 
October 
November 
December 


Beta-Naphthylamine, Technical 


1918, the price was $2 per pound, 
c————Per pound———_——.,, 
1920. 1921. 

H. L. H. L. 
January 40 $1.40 40 $1. 
February 50 1.40 d 
March 50 1 

i 50 1 

50 1 
June ow 1.50 
July 5u 1.50 
50 1.50 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


In January, 


0 
.oU 
ou 


September 50 oO 
October ... ee OU ov 
November ...... 40 40 
December 40 40 

r -40 


Dk Be ft fa fs fet ft ft fet ft 


Beta Naphthol, Sublimed 


In February, 1917, the was $1.05 


pound, 


price per 
-o———-Per pound————., 
1920, 1921. 
H. L. H. L. 

January $0.69 $0.68 $0.70 $v.70 

February .70 68 -70 -70 

March -70 iv 70 -70 

70 -70 -70 -70 

Nominal -70 -70 

Nomina! -70 -70 

Nominal -70 -70 

Noimnal 70 -70 

Nominal -70 -70 

Nominal 70 -70 
Nominal 7 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


-40 .70 
Nominal 70 65 


-70 -63 70 Go 


Beta Naphthol, Technical 


1921. 
H. 
January - $0.35 
February 8 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Benzaldehyde, Technical 


In April, 1918, the price was $5.50 per pound. 


—Per pound—— 
1921. 


c— 
1920, 


4 
January 5 5 7 


February .....--- 78 
March ote t5 
ts 


65 
65 
65 
65 


June 
July 
August 
September 6 65 
October : 65 “60 
November 

December 

Year 


Benzidine Base 


| March 1917, th was $2.10 per 


pound 


price 


’er pound _ 
1921 

H L, 
January $0.95 $0.05 
February . 05 05 
March : 25 3 5 ww 
April .e 2% 0 mw 
May od q 0 oo 
June é vo SD 
July BO 85 
August vO 8D 
September Ov 00 
October ov 05 
November ; ov 1.00 
December we wn av 0 
i 30 x 1.00 85 


OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


Benzol, 90 Per Cent. 


In March, 1916, the price was 
gallon. 


90c. 


— Per gallon 


January 
February 
March 
April .. 
May 


September 
October 

November 
December e 
34 25 -28 


Benzyl Chloride, 95@97 Per Cus. 


In May, 1918, the price was $2.70 per pound. 
Per pound— _— 
1920. 4 
H. 

January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July . 
August 
September 
October 
November 


‘40 


Creosote Oil, 5 Per Cent. 


In July, 1918, the price was 55c. per gallon. 
c———Per gallon oo 
1920. 1921. 
L. H. L. 
$0.40 $0.38 $0.38 
February ° 40 38 .BR 
March ... ‘ -40 38 .86% 
April -40 -40 ° .B6% 
May 40 40 36% 
June .. 40 40 ° 31 
July -40 -40 3 31 
August 40 40 ol 30 
September 40 40 of .80 
October .40 40 é .B0 
November eee .38 38 Ya 264% 
December .38 .88 y .26% 
40 .38 38 26% 


January 


Cresol, U. S. P. 


In January, 1917, the price was $1.54 
pound. -Per pound 


per 


January $0 
February . 15% 5% ’ 
March 
April 
May 
June é 2 
July .. -18 .18 
August i 18 
September it .18 
October .......-- 1! .18 
November . ° | om .18 
December .. ° .16 .16 

-144% 


Diethylaniline 
the price was $5.50 per pound. 
cc Per pound—— 
1920. 1921. 

H. L. a L. 
January 30 =$1.30 $1.25 $1.20 
February .80 1.30 1.2 .20 

40 .BD5 on 20 
40 40 2 -20 
85 85 b .20 
85 74 2 .20 
15 0 2 20 
50 50 2 20 
September na a 20 
October 52 d 00 
November ... e 0 92 


December .. ‘ 0 00 
' .B0 2% 0 


In May, 1918, 


a 


Dimethylaniline 


1920, the price was $1.65 per pound. 
Per pound— 


H. 
January $0.90 $0. 75 
Fr ebr ‘uary 0 00 

Nominal 

60 1.60 
5 1.35 
itr) 1.30 
.30 1.30 
30 7 
September mi) 0 
October mo Ly et) 
November 85 85 
December 65 .60 
.60 


St tt 


ISU SASS Stes 


= 
= 
Sc 


tinea’ 


In September, 1917, the price 
pound. 


was 50c. per 
Per pound————— 

1921. 

L 

January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Dinitrochlorbenzol 
In January, 1917, the price 
pound - Per pound meee 
1921. 
H L 
$0.24 $0.20 
20 20 
20 20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
0 
“1 
20 
20 
24 


was Ddec. per 


January $0.25 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Ye 


wu 


z 


FEE 


stotstorsctoisictstys 
Zz 


' 
toncistotcrstsisisasicest 


ae wee eeeere 


te 


Dinitronaphthaline 
In February 1917, the 
pound 


price was 50 per 
Per pound = 
1921 

H L 
January $0.33 $0.33 
February . ° a y 33 30 
March 5 .30 .80 
April . : 30 30 
May ° : Ai 0 30 
June ee 4 : 30 30 
July sar A -t 50 .30 
August ese 4 + 30 0 
September eee A A .30 .30 
October + + .B0 .B0 
November a 3 .30 .30 
December 3: .B0 30 
y 33 30 


Diphenylamine 


In January, 1917, the price was $1.10 per 
pound, 
Per pound————_, 


1921. 
H 


° L. 

January $0 60 $0. 60 $0.70 $0.65 
February .60 .60 -65 65 
March Nominal .65 65 
April Nominal .60 .60 
May .90 90 -60 .60 
SUMO cevsccvcese -90 .90 -60 -60 
July 87 87 60 .60 
August -87 .85 .60 .60 
September ...... .80 .80 .60 -60 
October 80 .78 .60 60 
November .80 .78 .60 .60 
December .78 .70 60 .60 

B 90 -60 -70 -60 


Nitrobenzol 


August 16, 1881, the price was 32c. per 
October 18, 1891, 15c.; 1901, 7%c.; 1911, 
1913, 6%¢c.; 1917, February, 25c. 


On 
pound; 
G%¥c.; 


to 


January 

February d 113% 
March 13% 
April "131g 
May -13% 
June 14% 
July -14%4 
August ll 15 
September ir 15 
October of 13 
November ol 13 
December ‘ 


oho 
hotoretornr 


hotom Phone 


a fa fh fh fd ll hh fh fd 


eh tt pt ft fe ph fa ft fk 


fe hs a 
ooo 


Metanitraniline 


In December, 1917, the price was $1.50 per 
pound. 
—Per pound 
1920 1921. 
H. L. 
January $0.90 $0.90 
February ‘ “ -90 -90 
90 -90 
00 90 
-90 90 
-90 -90 
.00 -90 
90 -90 
September J -95 -90 
October ° ° -95 95 
November e * 95 5 
December . of -95 05 
y -95 -90 


Metanitroparatoluidine 


In September, 1918, 
pound. 


the price was $7 per 
Per pound, 
1921. 
H. L. 
$3.50 $3.00 
3.00 3.00 
3.00 3.00 
3.00 3.00 
3.00 3.00 
3.00 3.00 
3.00 3.00 
3,00 2.90 
° * é 2.90 2.90 
October oes : 4 2.90 2 .60 
November 3.2 3.2 2.60 2°50 
December 3.0) 2.50 2.50 
‘ 3.50 2.50 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 


September 


Metaphenylenediamine 


1917, price was $2.05 per pound. 


-Per pound— 


In June, the 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 


ete nots nono: 
HASAN 


_ 


September 
October 
November 
December 


heh pe fad eh fal fh fl fh ft ; 


Monoethylaniline 


In September, 1918, the price was $1.85 per 


pound 


——_——Per pound—————_,, 
1920 4 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 


September 
October 


November 
December 


— 


was 


Naphtha, 


In January, 1917, the price 30c. per 


gallon. 
——Per gallon————_,, 


1920. 

L H. 
January $0.32 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August o* 
Septe mbe r 
October ie 
November 
December 
Year 


Naphthaline, Flake 


In 1901 the per 
tober 18, 1911, 
1b 


pound, Oc- 
1916, March, 


price 2%c 
24at 1913, -%c. 


-Per pound——— 
1920 1921 
H L H L, 
January $0.07 $0.07 $0.08 $0.07% 
February OT OT 08 .08 
March aaa 091% 07 .O8 .O7! 
April -18 09% .08 0714 
May .. 17 15 07% .O7 
June 19 15 .08 07 
TUY 2 nce 21 .19 07% 07 
August 21 19 .07 -06% 
September 18 12% 06% 06% 
October 12% .00 064% 06% 
November 10 .08 07 06% 
December O84 07% 07 -06%% 
.07 .08 06% 


79 


Nitronaphthaline 


In May, 1918, the price was 55c. per pound. 
——Per pound i921 


1920. 
L. H. L. 


y 0.40 0.40 $0.40 
January $ $ > 40 


‘e ary d .40 4 
February “40 “40 


Marc ° 40 
Apri. 40 40 40 


ay x 40 -40 -40 
May ...- ae “40 “40 


June . .40 
July 40 .30 .30 


August 40 .30 .80 
September ...... 40 ‘30.30 
October «4 .40 .80 .80 


November . 40 = : 


December ° -40 e 
Year ue ¢ .40 40 .30 


Orthonitrophenol 


1918, the price was $1.70 per 


——Per pound———> 
1920. 1921. 

; H. L. 
$0.75 $0.75 
.75 +75 
-75 -70 
.75 75 
-75 75 
.85 75 
.85 75 
s -75 ‘= 
September ‘ TF 75 75 
October -T5 TE 75 -70 
November t -70 -68 


December ....... a 68 “85 


In October, 
pound. 


January 
a 


Orthonitrotoluol 


1917, the price was 65c. per 
Per pound—————_} 
1921. 
H. 


January $0.23 
February 22 . -18 
7 a ° et 
Apr ° ° . 12 
May ° 12 

-12 
-23 
-23 
15 
15 
15 
15 
-23 


In January, 


pound. 


h 


September 
October 


Ae 


December 


Orthotoluidine 
1918, the price was $1.25 per 
w————Per pound 
1920. 1921. 
$0.2 $030 $0.20 
Js , 0 95 \y 
anuary 30 30 


February coed ‘ 35 . ‘= 


‘30 -20 -20 
‘ .B5 -20 2 
.40 .40 -20 -20 
- .33 -20 -20 
s .33 33 -20 ‘ 
September .33 .33 -20 
October .83 83 -20 
November .33 .83 -20 
December -33 32 -20 
-40 -25 .30 


Tn March, 
pound. 


Paramidophenol Base 
Tn March, 1918, the prite was $5.50 per 
pound. : —Per pound————_, 
1920. 1921. 
I. H. 
5 $1.90 


January 
3. ” 


February 
March 


1.9 

1.75 
1.60 
1.60 
1.50 
1.40 
1.40 
1.40 
1.30 
1.30 
1.90 


September 
October 
November 
December 


Paranitraniline 
1918, the price was $1.90 per 
Per pound————_ 
1921. 
H. L. H. L. 
$1.30 $1.15 $0.90 $0. 
1.35 1.30 -95 
Nominal .85 
1.65 .85 
6 1.50 85 
50 .B5 .85 
40 .B5 .80 
s B85 15 .80 
September 10 .08 .80 
October 10 10 78 
November 10 05 -75 
December 95 90 77 
.65 -90 -95 


In October, 
pound. ~~ 
1920. 


January 
February 


pee 


ASAMNAHASM 


3B 


SAAN 
AAaAswos 


Paranitroacetanilide 


1918, the price was $1.80 per pound. 
——Per pound—————_ 
1921. 

H. L. 
$0.70 $0.60 
February .60 60 
March 7 ‘ 60 .60 
April .... ° ° ° .60 .60 
May ° ° ° -60 -60 
June J ‘ .60 .60 
July 7 . 65 -65 
August ‘ : -60 -60 
September s ‘ .60 .60 
October ‘ 7 .60 55 
November ‘ 7 -60 .60 
December TF .70 .65 .60 
5 -70 -70 -55 


In July, 


January 


Paranitrophenol 


was $1.40 per pound, 

Per pound———_ 
1921. 

L. i. L 

3 .20 $0.75 $0.70 

February a 20 .70 -70 

March - 10 ‘70 .70 

April 10 . .70 

May ceseee ewe .10 ‘ .70 

June ; 10 .70 

July 75 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


1918, the price 


1920 


In June, 


Paranitrotoluol 
In January, 1918, the price $1.60 per 
pound -— Per pound —s\ 
1920 1921 

4 H L 
$1.5 $0.90 $0.90 
90 90 
.90 85 
00 0 
90 00 
.90 00 
00 -00 
0 90 
.90 -00 
.90 -00 
.80 -80 
.80 90 
-90 .80 


was 


A 
io 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 

June 

July 


September 
October 
November 
December 
Year 


TACK CT 


Rr Mr rotorotorctorstote 


an 


eeeere 





FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


Blacks for All the World 


| i is gratifying to consider the forward 

march of the paint industry during 
the last half century and to review the 
important contributions to its development 
made by 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


In the laboratories of this company science 
has attained many notable achievements 
giving the world the benefits of discoveries 
and refinements unknown to our grand- 
fathers. 


BLACKS 


Carbon, Bone, Drop 
ivory Specializing from the start in 


for All Purposes 
BLACKS 


of every description 


Binney & Smith Co. has contributed no 
small share to the standardization, uni- 
formity and economical manufacture of 
these pigments. That users of blacks 
consider it of value to buy from a house 
which has figured so prominently in the 
development of the industry at large is 
evident by the number of their friends 
and customers located in every country 
of the world. 


Pieer & Q mith Co. 
lacks of 


uperiority 


81 Fulton Street New York City 
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Acid Patent Blue 


1917, 


Basic Methylene Blue (ex-Conc. ) 


$22 per In January, 1891, the price was $2.50 per 
= pound; 1918, January, $4. 


COAL TAR COLORS 
Acid Alkali Blue p 


In March, 1917, the price pound 
~ —Per pound————, 


1921. 
L. 


Paratoluidine 
1918, the 


In November, the price was 


$2.50 
und 


In January, price was per 


pound. 
Per pound 


c—————Per pound——__, 
1920. 1921. H 
H. L. H. L. 
sewiaere $30.00 $30.00 $7.00 $7.00 
30.00 6.50 6.50 
30.00 6.50 “20 


1920. 


Per pound — 
L. 


1921 
H. 
$1.75 


50 


—— 


no 


was $14 ner 


to 
o 


A 
a 


January 
February 
March 
April 


January 
February 
March 


he 


1920 
H. L. 


January oe 
February Seeccee a ‘ 1 


H. 


A ARS oe eggs ean 


a gu 


a 


ou 


March 1 
April 1 
May 1 
June 1 
July 1 
August 1. 
September te .75 1.2% 
October 3 1 
November 1 
December 1 
1. 


Pe ee ft ey 


Phenol, U. S. P. 


July 10, 
October 
lic. ; 


price was 55c. per 
40c.; 1891, 12 1901, 
; 1918, February, 18c. 
Per pound————_>, 
1921. 
H. L. H. L. 
January $0.12 $0.12 $0.0914 $0.09 
February 12 12 oan -10 
March 12 . 10 .10 
April 12 10% 10% 
May 2 10% 10 
June 10 0016 
July 09% 09 
August 09%. 09% 
Septembe! O91 200 
October 09 .09 
November .10% .10 
December 


1875, the 

18, 1881, 

1913, 8% 
oo 


On 
pound 
25c.; 1911 


1920 


tadstothcotons 


-1l 10% 
ll -09 


| 


In September, 1918, the price was $1.75 per 
pound. 
r pound —— > 
1921 
L. H. L 
$0.45 $0.45 
nO 50 
ov 
m0 
0 


1920 


January 
February 
March 


$0.7! 


September 


7.00 


$7.00 


$6.00 


October 
November 
December 


49 
50 


-00 


145 


January 

February oo 
March 3.50 
April oo 
May 


6.50 
1.50 
50 

7.00 

00 
00 
OO 
00 
50 
50 
5.00 
5.00 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
Year 


10B 


price w 


Acid Black, 


In December, 1918, the 


pound. 


6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
5.00 
5.00 

4.50 
4.50 
6.00 


as 


$9 


$6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
5.00 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 


per 


Per pound—— 
1921 


1920 
L. 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 

September 
October 
November 
December 


Acid Blue G 


In January, 1918, the price 


pound 


1920. 
L 

$4.50 
4.00 
3.60 
3.60 
3.60 
3.60 
3.60 
3.60 
3.60 
3.60 
3.60 
3.50 
3.50 


January 
February 
March 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


4 


totes 


H. 


$1.25 $1.10 


1.10 
1.05 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.10 


was §$ 


-Per pound— 


L. 
$1.10 
1.05 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.09 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
Lo 
1.00 


12 


1921 


=~ 


oO 
nO 
2.50 
50 


t 


Resorcin, Technical 


In December, 1911, the 
pound; 1917, December, $9. 
am 

1920 

H. L 


$4.00 $4.00 
4.00 4.00 


price was SUc 


Per pound 


$1.95 
1.95 
1.90 
1.70 
1.65 
1.60 
1.60 
1.50 
1.50 
1.60 
1.40 
1.40 
1.40 


$2.50 
1.95 
95 
75 
.70 
65 
.60 
60 
50 
.60 
40 
40 
50 


January 
February 
March 
April 


September 
October 
November 
December 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Tolidin 
In June, 1918, the price was $3 per pound 
———Per pound——————, 
1920. 1921. 
H. L. H. L. 
.70 $1.70 $1.30 $1.30 
-70 .70 30 25 
-70 .70 
.70 .70 
70 70 
70 .70 


January 
February 
March 
April .. 
May .. 
June 


Acid Cyanine B 


In November, 
pound. 


— 


1918, t 


H. 


January $4 
February 
March 


June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


1920 


he 


L 
$3.50 
3.50 
3 
8.3 
3. 
3 
3.3 
8's 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


price 


-Per pound 


Acid Eosine B 


In January, 
pound; October 
January, $10 


18, 


~ 


I 


January a6 
February 7 


1891, 


the 


1901 


1920 


1 


00 


, 95c.; 


L. 
$7.75 
5.00 
4.50 


price 


was & 
1911, 


ie 


85c. ; 


Stotohotsrotowr 


tor 


was $4.50 per 


per 


1918, 


Per pound——— 


1921 


H. 
$4.50 
3.90 


July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
Year 


In February, 
gailon 


January 
February 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
Year 


“ebruary, 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
\ugust 
September 
October 
November 
December 
Year 


January 
February 
March 


September 
October 
November 
December 


1918, 


. $0.40 


1918 


.70 .70 
.70 .70 
.70 -70 
-70 -70 
.30 30 
.70 30 


Toluol 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
-70 1.70 
1 
1 
1 
1 
Be 
i, 


the 


price 


was 


$6 


per 


Per gallon————_—_+, 


Xylol, Pure 


1917, 


the price 


1920 

H L 
$0.40 
10 Ww) 
10 WW 
10 ia 
th 1 
10 Ww) 
10 10 
iy) 10 
i hy 
a) i 
12 , 
} 

1 


i 
' 
10 


Xylidine 


H. 


$0.30 
30 
30 
30 
20 
30 
80 


was $1.2 


Per gallon- 
19: 


H 
$0.42 
2 
10 
tT) 
Ww 
WwW) 
10 
10 
Ww) 
1 
1" 
1) 


ie 


wa Oe 


Per pound— 


ASUS Stat 


Rous 


QB he de oa doa de che ch de de 


1921 


H 
$0.40 
10 
40 
Th 
40 
10 
«> 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
-40 


1921. 


L 
$0.30 
50 
60 
20 
30 
B80 


L 
$0.40 
40) 
40 
40 
40 
40 
10 
4) 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 


4.50 
50 
50 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Acid Green G 


In December, 1918, the price 
pound, 
—Per poun 


1920 


was 


3.90 


d-—- 


$6.50 


per 


1921 


I H 


$5.00 

4.50. 

4.50 

4.00 
on 
00 
Oo 
00 
00 
i 
00 
00 
00 


January 
February 


4 
4 
: 4 
August ..cscseee § 4 
September : 4 
October ... 1 
November 4 

4 

4 


Yes 


Acid Metanil Yellow 


In \ugust, 1918, the price was 


Per poun 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
\ugust 
September 
ictober 
November 
December 
Year 


Acid Orange 
1891, th price 
18, 1901, Sde 

August, $1.60. 


was 
‘ 1911, 
1917, 
Per poun 

1920 


$4.00 


4.00 
4.00 


4.00 


4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
3.00 
8.00 
3.00 


3.00 


4.00 


$2.40 


d— 


I, 

$4.00 
4.09 
3.25 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4. 
4.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 


per 


$1 
DOK 


19 


H L, H 


$0.70 
.70 
65 
65 
65 
80 
.80 
80 
80 
SO 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
ZOE cccecccsncce 


$0.70 


$0.55 


10 


21 


$ 


tototoroterstorste 


1913, 


L 
$0.57 


30.00 6.50 50 
30.00 6.50 .50 
6.50 .50 
6.50 50 
6.50 50 
6.50 50 
6.50 50 
6.50 .50 
6.50 50 
7.00 6.25 


10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
7.00 
7.00 


September 
October 

November k 
December 7.00 
30.00 


Acid Weel Cron S 


In December, 1917, the price was $8.50 


pound. 
Per pound 
1920. 
H, L. 


January 
February 
March 


September 
October 
November 
December 


Auramine O, Basic 


1918, the per 


In December, price was $5 


pound 
-——————Per pound", 


1920. 1921. 
H L. H. L. 
3.50 $3.00 $4.00 $4.00 
3.00 3.00 
3.00 3.00 
2.00 2.00 
00 2.00 
.00 2.00 
00 2.00 
.00 2.00 
.00 2.00 
00 2.00 
00 2.00 
2.00 
2.00 


January 
February 


June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


May 


35959941 
RANA 


June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


yas 


Soren 


tobopotorstonstotorens 


NI Wwe Co CO ee coco eo 


1590 


AAS 


9 


Basic Rhodamine B 


In December, 1918, the price was $14 per 


pound, none Per pound, 
1920. 1 
L. 


$6.50 
6.90 
7.00 


7.25 


8.00 


So 
1 


*” 


PPNPNPNNwes 


February 
March 
April 
May 


SSszs 


a 
> 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


333s 


32 


Basic Safranine B 


In January, 1918, the price was $7.50 per 
pound. —_— Per pound 
1920. 
L. 
$4.50 
4.25 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 


Basic Victoria Blue Base 


In January, 1918, the price was $15 


January 
February 
March 


June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November ‘ 
December 2.50 


4.00 


3.00 


- 
S 


Auramine O, Swiss 
In January, 1919, the price was $5.50 per 
wound, 
' ————Per pound—————_, 

1921. 

H. L. 
$4.00 $4.00 
3.00 3.00 
3.00 3.00 
4.00 4.00 
4.00 4.00 
4.15 4.15 
4.50 4.15 
4.00 4.00 
4.00 4.00 
4.00 4.00 
4.00 4.00 
4.00 4.00 
4.50 3.00 


January 
February 


00 
50 
50 
-00 
50 


September 
October 
November 
December 


wee ort 


Basic Bismarck Brown R 


1891, the price was 5idc. per 
1901, 60c.; 1911, 50c.; 1913, 


February, $1.25. 


In January, 
pound; October 18, 
45c.; 1918, 

Per pound 

1921. 
L. H. L. 
$1.10 $1.00 $1.00 
1.05 75 75 

1.05 
1.00 
1.00 
.00 
.00 
00 


1920. 


January 
February 


pound. 


January 


February 
March 
April 

May 

June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Chrome Green 


In January, 1918, the 


pound, 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


price was 


H. 
3.50 
50 

50 
50 

50 
.50 
50 
50 
oO 
50 
50 

Oo 

50 


2 ht pt fel at htt tO SO 


Chrome Yellow G 


$3.75 


c——— Per pound, 
1920. 


1921 


per 


L. 
$3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
.50 


-50 


In January, 1918 the price was $2 per pound. 
Per pound———— 
1921. 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


.00 
-00 
-00 
.00 

00 


Pe pe fk pak fa fed fs 


70 
-70 
-70 
1.00 


Basic Fuchsine Crystals 


In January, 1891, the price was $1 per pound; 


October 18. 1901, $1.85; 1911, 


1918, March, $11.25. 


$2.40; 


1913, $3; 


w———Per pound ——_—_, 


1920. 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


1921. 
H. L. 


$5.00 $5.00 


4.25 
4.25 
3.60 


5.00 
4.25 
3.60 
60 
60 
nO 
50 
nO 
50 
50 
no 
.00 


UnBnOwmnnwwwe 


Basic Malachite Green Cryst 


In January, 1918, the price was 


pound 
c————Per pour 


1920. 
H. L. 
00 $4.00 
00 4.00 
Ooo 3 
00 4 
00 4.00 
00 4.00 
00 4.00 
4 
4 
t 
1 
3 


January ..... $4 
Febru 4 
March 4 
Apri 1 
May <i. 
Jun os reo 
at 4 

1 

4 

4 

4 

3 

1 


July 


\ugu 00 00 


oo oOo 
oo oo 
on 00 
on 27 


) « 
on 


00 


25 


Basic Methyl, Violet Base, 


In Dece 1917, the price wa 


mber, 


Per pound- 


1920. 


February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


CHAD AD ddd mmm er 


$11.75 per 


1d—-—— + 
1921 

L 

$3.25 


oronor 
Seton 


Conc. 
s $8.50 per 


1921 


obononor 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 

October 
November 
December 


In November, 
pound, 


January 
February 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


‘70 


H 
$0.65 
60 
.60 
65 
65 
65 
.65 
.65 
65 
.65 
65 
65 


-65 


-65 
.60 
-60 
-60 


Direct Black 


1917, 


1920. 


H. 
$0.90 
90 
1.00 
1.05 
On 
On 
.05 
On 
an 
05 
95 
| 
05 


L. 
$0.60 
-60 
-60 
-65 
-65 
.65 
65 
.65 
-65 
65 
-65 
65 


-60 


the price was $3.50 per 


Per pound——-———.,, 


H. 
$0.95 
aD 


L. 
$0.85 

0 

90 .80 


-80 


Direct Bordeaux 


In January, 1918, the price was $2 per pound 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 
July 
August ‘. 
September 
October 
November 
December 
Year 


t 


1920. 


L. T 
$1.90 $1.90 
1.90 .90 
1.90 .90 
1.90 90 
1.90 90 
1.90 90 
1.90 20 
1.90 90 
1.90 90 
1.90 90 
1.90 75 
1.90 75 


1.90 90 


Per pound—-- 
1921. 


1921. 


L. 
$0.85 
.80 


L. 
$1.90 
1.90 
1.90 
1.90 
1.90 
1.90 
1.90 
1.90 
1.90 
1.90 
1.75 
1.75 
1 


Direct Congo Red 4-B (Conc.) 


In January, 
pound 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


1918, 


1920 


H 

$2.00 
" OO 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
2.00 


the 


price was 
—Per pound 


L H 
$2.00 $1.00 
1.25 1.00 
1.05 1.00 
00 -90 
00 .90 
00 90 
.00 .90 
00 -00 
.00 -90 
00 .90 
00 .90 
00 .00 
00 1.00 


Fk ba fk ed pk pk 


$2.25 


per 


1921 


L. 
$1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
00 
.9¢ 
-90 
-90 
0 
-90 
-90 
0 
.90 





FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


W.H. Barber Company 


3650 S. Homan Ave. 1501 Franklin Ave., S. E. 
Chicago Minneapolis, Minn. 


Wholesale Jobbers and Marketers 


Naval Stores, Alcohols 
Linseed Oil 


Petroleum Products, Etc. 


Being the largest and best equipped con- 
cern of our kind inthe UNITED STATES, 
we are placed in advantageous position to 
quote attractive prices and make prompt 
delivery. It is to the interest of all pur- 
chasers of NAVAL STORES, (Turpen- 
tine, Rosin, Pine Oil, Tar Oil, Rosin Oil, 
Pine Tar), Denatured Alcohol (all form- 
ulas), Linseed Oil, Petroleum Products, 
Etc., to secure our prices before buying. 


Give us a trial on your next order. 


Consider the Company Behind the Sale 





Direct Green B 


In January, 1918, the price was $2.50. 
———Per pound—— 
1920 1921 
H. 
January 75 
February 50 
March 50 
April 50 
May 50 
June .50 
July 50 
August see 50 
September 50 
October 50 
November 50 
December 50 
Yoar .75 


— 


—_ 


L. 
$1.50 
50 
50 
AS 


L 
$1.50 

1.50 
1.50 
1.25 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1. 


.50 


50 
50 
50 


0 
25 


Phe Bek fk pak faa fk fd fd 


Direct Orange 
1918, the price was $2.50 per 


Per pound——— 
1921. 


In 
pound 


January, 


H. 
$1.50 
0 
50 


L. 
$1.50 
50 
1.50 
* 1.25 
0 a 1.25 
50 1.00 
50 90 
0 0 
a0 90 
nO 90 
50 .90 
1.50 


90 
1.10 


.90 
Patent Blue, Swiss 


In January, 1918, the price was $20. 
————-Per pound——— 
1920. 


1921. 
H I. 


. H. L. 
January $27.00 $27.00 $10.00 $10.00 
February ....... 27.00 


10.00 10.00 
ME W0tsve0009 25.00 10.00 10.00 
April 


10.00 10.00 
May 10.00 10.00 
June 10.00 10.00 
July 10.00 10.00 
August 10.00 10.00 
September 10.00 10.00 
October 10.00 10.00 
November 


y 10.00 10.00 
December 10.00 10.00 10.00 
BE sircsvrvvves 27.00 


10.00 10.00 
Rhodamine B, Swiss 


In January, 1918, the price was $80 
pound. Per pound— 

1921 
H. 
$5.00 
5.00 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 


September 
October 
November 
December 


10.00 


per 
1920. his 

H. L. 

.00 

. 


L. 
$5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 


January 
February. 
March 
April 

May 

June ... 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Sulphur Green 


1918, the price $1.50 
-—-—-——Per pound—————_,, 
1920. 1921. 

H. L. H. L. 
iesencvis She aaee $1.00 $1.00 
00 00 00 00 
00 00 00 00 
00 00 00 00 
00 00 oo 00 
00 00 00 00 
00 00 00 00 
00 00 00 00 
00 .00 00 00 
00 00 00 00 
00 00 00 00 
00 00 00 .00 
.00 .00 00 .00 


Sulphur Yellow 


tn January, 1918, the price was 90c. per 


pound. -———————Per pound} 
1921. 
H. 


$1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
90 
85 
85 
RS 
85 
85 
85 
i) 
1.00 


In January, was per 


pound. 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Ph ef a fl fh fd eh fd ed 
Domb fam oh jh fb fd fl i fh ff 
re ph fe pa bah fh fd eh fd 


L. 

$0.90 
0 
95 
.00 
.00 
00 
00 
00 

oo 
00 
00 
.00 
.90 


L. 
$1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
0 
90 
.85 
85 
85 
85 
85 
85 
85 
85 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


fa ph fh fh jh fh fe 


‘00 


Union Navy Blue 
In January, 1918, the price was 
pound. ————Per pound- 
1920. 
L. 


$3.75 


per 


January 
February 


September 

October 

November 

December 

Year é 2 


Vat Indigo, 20% 


In October, 1901, the price was 38c. per 
nound; October 18, 1911, 35c.; 1913. 42c.; 1917, 
$1.50. -- -Per pound 

1920 


1921 
H. L H. L 
. $0.85 $0.85 $0.95 
g& g&5 am) 
85 BR 65 
RH 85 65 
gH 8&5 
85 85 
95 Bib 
95 gy 
95 95 
95 9 
95 om 
95 95 
95 85 


, ° 
Wool Green S, Swiss 
In January, 1918, the price was $7 
Per pound 


Paste 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
Year 


1921 
L, 
00 $4.00 
00 4.00 
00 4.00 
00 4.00 
00 4.00 
00 4.00 
00 =64.00 
oo 4.00 
00 4.00 
00 4.00 
00 4.00 
00 4.00 
00 4.00 


1920. 

H L 
$9.00 $9.00 
February . 9.00 6.75 
NC icaad<ccce ie 6.00 
l 6.00 6.00 

6.00 
6.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 


y 
st 


January 


September 
October 
November 
December 


OIL PAINT AND 


NITROGEN FERTILIZERS 
Dried Blood 


On December 10, 
2.45 per unit; 1881, 
1901, $2.30; 1911, 
1920, $8.75. 


$3.0 


_—e 


January 
February 


September 
October 
November 
December 


3; 
; 


, the price was $2.37%@ 
@3.85; 
1913, $2.95; 


189 


Hoofmeal 


On July 4, 1904, 
per unit; October, 18, 
2.95; 1920, May, $7.50. 
TF. & BD 

cr 


January 
February 


September 
October 
November 
December 


the 


1 


price 
911, 


Chicago.) 
—Per unit = 
1920. 


1, $1.95@2.05; 
March, 


Per unit————_, 


1921 
H. L. 
$4.00 $3.75 
4.00 3.50 
3.50 3.00 
3.00 2.90 
3.00 2.90 
3.00 3.00 
3.00 .90 
2.90 75 
3.00 2.90 
4.00 q 
3.40 
3.75 


4.00 


was $2.25@2.30 
2.60@2.70; 


1913, 


mea 
1921. 
H. L. 
$2.90 
2.90 
2.25 
-25 


-00 
75 
75 

75 
.10 


25 


-00 
00 


40 


Fish Scrap, Dry 


On January 6, 1902, 


@25 per unit; October 18, 
1917, 


1913, 
and 


$3.10 and 10c.; 
10c. 


the price was $24.50 


1911, $3.25 and 10c 
November, 


$6.6716 


1920. 


High. 
& $0.10 


January $7.40 


February 


Nominal! 


Nominal 
Nomina! 


Nominal 
WO & 


0 


September 
October 
November 
December 


January 
February 


September 
October 
November 
December 
Yeary 


& 
& 


& 


& 
& 


-10 
.10 
10 
10 
.10 
10 
10 
10 


1921. 


Per unit————— 


a 
Low. 
$7.25 & $0.10 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 

Nominal 

. 10 

10 
.10 
.10 
10 
-10 
10 
.10 


—Per unit- 


$0.10 
.10 
-10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
.10 
-10 
-10 
-10 


Fish Sone, Wet 


On January 6, 1902, 
per unit; October 18, 
January, $7 and Tic 


January $5.50 


February 


1920 


& $0.50 


Nominal 


Nominal 
Nominal 


6.50 

6.50 

7.00 

6.50 

September 6.50 
October 5.50 
November 90 
December MO 
oo 


& 


0 
0 
0 
oO 
0 
aw) 

ao 
50 
0 


the price was $13@13.50 
1911, $2.70 and 50c.; 1919, 


———--Per unit, 
High. 


Low. 

DO & $0.50 
Nominal! 
Nominal 
Nominal 
6.50 0 
6.50 0 
6.50 0 
6.50 aa) 
5.50 oO 
5.50 0 
4.50 oo 
4.00 a0 
4.00 


$5 


1921. 


Per ur 


High. 
& $0.50 


SORE: 660%800:6 $4.00 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nomina! 
Nominal 
Nominal 
& 
«& 
& 
« 
«& 


50 
mr) 
mM 
50 
oo 


& mw 


¢ 


Nitrate of Soda 


September 25, 
per 100 pounds; 
2.15@ 2.20; 


191s, 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 

June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


1874 
October 
1901, 

$2.95 


the 

18, 
$1.90@ 

1918, 


price 


Low 
$4.00 & $0.50 
Nominal 
Nominal! 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 


1it— 


214@ 
$3.25; 
1911, 


was 
1881, 
1.92%: 


May, $5.50. 


Per hundredweight— 


Sulphate of 


On March 5 1873 
pounds; October 18, 
$373.05 1901, $2.77% 
$3.10; 1918, April, $7.85 


(Double bags, f 


MO 


January 
February 
March 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


the 
1881, 
“2.80 


a 


Ammonia 


price 
$4.8 
1911, 


s New 


was 7¢ 


100 
1891, 
1913, 


per 
TH@5; 
$3.20; 


York.) 


Per hundredweight— 
1920, 


L 
$6.40 
6.75 
7.00 
7.00 
7.15 
7.00 
6.00 
5.85 
5.50 
4.75 
4.00 
3.50 
3.50 


1921 
H 
$3.37 
3.35 
3.20 
3.00 


Shohototorors ce co ee 


DRUG REPORTER 


Tankage, Concentrated 
(F. o. b. Chicago.) 

On September 4, 1889, 
@2.30 per unit; October 18, 1891, $1.75@1. 
1901, $1.20; 1911, $2.70; 1913, $2.45; 1920, July, 
$7.25. 

co— Per unit— oy 
1921. 

L. 
January $2.65 
February 4 62 2.50 
March 5 2 


September 
October 
November 
December 


Tankage, Ground, 9 & 20 Per Cent. 


(F. 0. b. Chicago.) 
1920. 
Per unit 
$7.22 
7.50 
00 


High. 
January 

February 

March 


10 
-10 
10 
-10 
10 
10 


September 
October 
November 
December ° 
-10 
1921. 
Per unit——————_, 
Low. 
$0.10 
10 
10 
10 
.10 
10 
10 
10 
lv 
10 
-10 
-10 
10 


to 
° 


% 


Be Re RP Be Be Re Be Be Be Re Re Re fe 


January 
February 


ters 
x4 
no 


bs 
Soe 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


neaes23: 


ot 


3.25 


3.25 
PHOSPHATES 
Acid Phosphate 


On January 7, 1885, the price 
per ton; October 18, 1891, $14.50@15; 
$9.60@10; 1911, $8@8.75; 1913, $7.20@8; 
June, $21. 


BP Fe Re Re Re Re Be Re Re Re RR 


10 


was $12@15 
1901, 
1920, 


(ee —Per ton——_—\ 
20. 1921. 

H. L. H. L. 
$19.75 $19.75 $18.00 $15.00 
19.75 15.00 15.00 
19.00 15.00 15.00 
18.50 15.00 14.00 
18.50 14.00 13.00 
18.50 13.00 11.50 
20.00 12.00 12.00 
21.00 12.00 12.00 
21.00 : 12.00 
20.00 10.50 
18.00 10.00 
18.00 10.00 
18.00 10.00 


Bones, Sone Ground 


18, 1880, the price was $28 per ton; 
1881, 5@37; 1891, $25@28; 1901, 
$28.50@30; 1913, $28@30; 1920, 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 


21.00 
. 20.00 
19.00 


10.50 
10.50 
18.00 


July 
18, 
1911, 
Ww. 


On 
October 
$20@21; 
July, $¢ 

—Per ton——-————— 
1921. 

H. L. 
$40.00 $40.00 
40.00 
32.50 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
29.00 
29.00 
29.00 
29.00 
29.00 
29.00 


$48.00 
48.00 
52.00 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


52.00 
60.00 
60.00 
55.00 
50.00 
45.00 
40.00 
40.00 


Bones, Rough, | dard 


On September 1, 1880, the price was 
20.50 per ton; October 18, 1881, $25; 1891 
23: 1901, $19.50; 1911, $28.50@20; 1913, 
1920, August, $82 

pes 


29.00 
29.00 
29.00 
31.00 
40.00 


24 


1920. 

H Il, 

2.00 $30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
60.00 
70.00 
80.00 
50.00 
50.00 
40.00 

40.00 30.00 

82.00 30.00 32 


Bones, Soft, Steamed, 


July 4, 1904, the price 
October 18, 1911, $21.50@22; 
1920, September, $40 


L. 
2.00 $30.00 
0 30.00 
30.00 

on 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


25.00 
Unground 


$18@19 per 
$21.50@ 


was 
1915, 


On 
ton; 
oo 


1921 
L. 
$28.00 
28.00 
18.00 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 
15.00 
15.00 
5.00 
15.00 
13.00 
13.00 


Per ton— 

1920 
H 
$28.00 
29.00 
25.00 
oo 
00 
oo 
oo 
oOo 
8.00 
ow 
ou 
5.00 
20.00 


3.00 
oo 
oo 
oo 

1.00 

3.00 
ow 
ow 

6.00 
oo 
28.00 
28.00 
26.00 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
Year 


Phosphate Rock, Florida Land Peb- 
ble, 68 Per Cent. 


June 8, 1881, the 
fied) was $10@14 per ton; 
$9.50; 1891, $6.500@7.50; 1901, $7@7.50; 
$3.70@3.80; 1913, $3@3.25; 1920. July, $12 
- Per ton _ 

1921 
H L 
Nominal 
$9.50 $9.00 
9.50 9.00 
9.00 4.50 
6.00 4.50 
6.00 4.50 
6.00 4.50 

5 

5 

5. 

4 


speci- 
1881, 
1911, 


(grade not 
October 18, 


On price 


1920 


H. L 
January ‘5 Nominal 
February ; .. $6.85 $6.85 
Perr. 6.85 
April --- 6.85 6.85 
May 


iS 6.85 
June MO 6.85 
July DO 11.00 
August no 11.00 
September 2.00 10.75 
October oO 11.00 
November 0 10.50 
December 


6.00 oo 
6.00 oo 
6.00 oo 
5.00 50 
4.50 
9.50 


9.00 
6.85 


83 


POYTASHES 


Muriate, 80@85 Per Cent., Basis 80 
Per Cent. 


On August 13, 1879, the 
1.42 per unit; October 18, 1881, 73@76c.; 1891, 
74@80c.; 1901, 76.25@78.80c.; 1911, 85@90c.; 
1913, 80c.; 1918, January, $7.30. 

———Per unit——————_+, 
1921. 

L. 
$1.50 
1.50 
1.15 
1.05 

95 

-90 

90 

85 

85 

.85 

75 

-70 

-70 


price was $1.40@ 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November ° 
December 75 
1.80 


Sulphate, 90@95 Per Cent., Basis 90 
Per Cent. 


On October 3, 1888, the price was §$2.25@ 
2.35 per unit; October 18, 1891, 83c.; 1901, 
85c.; 1911, 94c.; 1913, 94c.; 1918, January, $8. 

——— Per unit— 
1920. 1921. 
H. L. H. 
Nominal $2.85 

Nominal 2.15 
$4.00 $4.00 2.15 
4.00 4.00 2.00 
4.00 3.50 -90 

3.50 0 

Nominal 85 
3.50 3.50 20 
3.10 2.85 .25 . 
2.85 2.85 -25 a 
2.85 2.85 *47.50 *47.50 
2.85 2.85 *47.50 *45.60 

2.85 *140.00 °45.6@ 


January 

February 

March 

April ese 
May .. coe 
June 

July 

August 
September .. 
October ..... 
November 
December 

Year 


*Per ton. 


PYRITES 
Spanish, 48@50 Per Cent. Sulphur 


On January 2, 1905, the price was 10@11c. 
per unit; October 18, 1911, 10@10%c.; 1913, 


10%@l1l1c.; 1917, December, 25c. 
Per unit—————~ 
1920. 


1921. 
H. L. H. L. 
$0.17 $0.16% $0.15 $0.14 
. ATH .16% 15 .14 
17% .16% 15 14 
17% .16% “15 14 
18 WD .14 
18 15 14 
18 14 138 
17 .14 .18 
13 -13 .13 
13 13 .18 
.13% 13 13 
-13% -13 
13 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 


December 15 13 
15 


13 


Norwegian Cod Liver Oil 


The cod liver oil market in Norway 
in 1921 commenced under difficult cir- 
cumstances. The stocks from the year 
before were excessive (between 20,000 
and 25,000 barrels), demand from 
abroad was very dull, and the rates 
of exchange for foreign money had 
fallen considerably (pounds sterling 
being not much over par), while, on 
the other hand, the production ex- 
penses were practically unaltered. 

They were also disappointed during 
the past year in their hope to renew the 
very low value of the mark. Some 
quantities of industrial oils were sold 
to that country, but no transaction in 
medicinal cod liver oil of any impor- 
tance was closed until the month of 
August, when suddenly the demand 
became very brisk, and a quantity of 
about 3,500 barrels was sold during the 
months of August, September and Oc- 
tober. This is the more remarkable, as 
the rate of exchange for the German 
Mark during the period was the lowest 
possible. 

The quotations in foreign money 
(dollars and pounds sterling) were 
constantly pressed during the year, but 
owing to the rise in the rates of ex- 
change, prices were in reality, from 
our point of view, unchanged, until, at 
the end of the year, the Norwegian 
Red Cross came into the market for 
the purchase of about 3,000 barrels. 
This caused a temporary rise in quo- 
tations, as the general opinion was that 
the Red Cross intended to buy more 
considerable parcels, and there was 
really reason to believe so, when sud- 
denly any further purchase was 
stopped, and prices have again got a 
slowly downward tendency. 

The total impression of the year is 
not as bad as expected; the stocks are 
practically exhausted, and the pros- 
pects for the new year are thus quite 
bright. It is only to be hoped that the 
rate of exchange will stabilize on a 
more normal level, for it cannot be 
denied that the transactions in 1921 
have merely been based on a specula- 
tion in value. 

GENERAL VIEW OF CATCH 

Expor- 
tation, 
Barrels. 
6,500 


19,300 
800 


Hecto- 
liters 
2,9 
23, 
41,907 
42,908 
46,889 
59,104 
50,460 
41,024 
43,318 
76,211 
48.263 
57,171 
52,918 
60,068 


Prices. 
$120.00 $100 
57.00 37 
.00 18 
5.00 1” 
5.00 17 
3.50 15 
.00 16. 
5.00 3 
5.00 
00 
0o0 
5.00 
00 
00 
-T0* 
. 70" 
00 
00 
50 


IGOR. sc ceccee 
1904, 

1905 

1906... 

1907. 

1908 


1910 
is a2 + 
1912.. 
1913.. 
1914. 


1916... 
1917 
1918 
1919.. ° 
1920 .- 58,98 1 36 
1084. 58,013 


100.00 
65.00 
20.00 


* Per kilo maximal price. 
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Purchased for Cash or on a Secure Marginal Basis 


Standard Oils Independent Oils 
Industrials Mining Issues 
Bonds Unlisted Securities 


Analytical reports furnished promptly on active securities of all character. Our Statistical 
department is equipped to supply the latest and most important data on all stocks and bonds 
Refer to Dept. DR. 22 


L. L. Winkelman & Co. 


62 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 
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SHEET (;][, ASS PLATE 


This year marks the Fiftieth Anniversary of our business and we take pardonable pride in the accomplish- 
ments and progress which we have attained from a small local business to a position of importance in the 


industry. 


Samuel Binswanger, deceased, father of the present officers and founder of the business, suffered in common 
with most Virginians as result of the War between the States, the loss of practically all possessions; but with 
indomitable will and energy in 1872 established the present business at Richmond. In the year 1906 the 
Branch Plant at Memphis, Tennessee, was established. 


In these Fifty Years we have formed many strong and enduring friendships for which we are truly grateful 
and we express our deep appreciation thereof and for the confidence reposed in us by patrons, friends and 
business affiliations generally. 


It is our purpose with earnestness, energy and a conscientious fulfillment of every obligation, to continue 
to merit confidence and favors, and to serve to an ever larger field of usefulness. 
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OIL PAINT AND 


Vegetable Oil Industry of Great Britain 


_ The vegetable oil industry of the 
United Kingdom in 1921 suffered 
equally with many other industries 
from the trade depression which ruled 
during the greater part of the year 
both in England and in Europe gen- 
erally and the later months, especially 
from the collapse of the German and 
other exchanges. The gross imports 
of oil seeds, oil nuts and kernels in the 
twelve months ending December 31 
amounted to 1,358,345 gross. tons, 
against 1,495,426 tons in 1920, a decline 
of 187,081 tons equal to 9 per cent. Of 
this, 61,339 tons were exported azain, 
or 4.5 per cent., against 46,034 tons in 
1920, or 3 per cent. A special feature 
was the large arrival of linseed, viz., 
469,791 tons, of which 401,978 tons, or 
85.5 per cent., was derived from Argen- 
tina. This was an increase of over 80,- 
000 tons on the 1920 import, and kept 
the mills crushing linseed pretty evenly 
occupied throughout the year. Cotton- 
seed, mostly from Egypt and India, at 
376,522 tons, was, however, 66,320 tons 
behind owing to the very small propor- 
tion from India. Nuts and kernels at 
394,638 tons were also behind the previ- 
ous year to the extent of 83,000 tons, 
due to the lessened arrivals of palm 
kernels and ground nuts. No oil seeds 
were grown in the United Kingdom be- 
yond a matter of 500 tons of linseed, 
which found its way into the mills at 
Hull and gave an oil quite satisfactory 
in quality and regarded as a first-class 
substitute for oil from Russian linseed. 
The estimated domestic production of 
vegetable oils in Britain in 1921 and 
the two preceding years is as under:— 
1921 1920 1919 
gr. tons gr. tons gr. tons 
154,400 125,000 
Cotton 62,754 75,300 
Rapeseed oil..... 9,413 9,260 
Castor oil 5,557 4,325 
Other seed oils.. 10,543 8,000 
Palm kernel oil.. 100,193 128,200 
Ground nut oil... 33,733 49,200 
Coconut 22,000 24,700 
Other nut oils... 690 2,000 


399,283 425,980 514,500 
Reviewing the trade conditions, it 
may be said that the year was not 
without difficulties. It opened with 
strained financial conditions and seri- 
ous failures among those engaged in 
the industry, and had only begun to 
recover when a prolonged stoppage in 
the coal industry from April to June 
formed another severe setback. Mills, 
in order to keep going, had to hastily 
convert their plants to burn oil fuel in- 
stead of coal. Emerging from this trial 
fairly satisfactorily, business improved 
greatly and a good trade in oil was 
done on export account right along to 
October, when the break in the Euro- 
pean exchanges took place and induced 
a condition of semi-stagnation, which 
was only relieved by heavy purchases 
of linseed oil for export to the United 
States. Values fluctuated, but not to 
the same extent as in 1920, and the 
tendency for the most part was in a 
downward direction, some articles actu- 
ally being at one time below the five- 
years pre-war parity, notably linseed 
oil. The highest and lowest prices for 
seed on spot and oil ex-Hull mill in 
1921, in comparison with 1920, are 
shown in the following table:— 
——1921——, -——1920-—_, 
High. Low. High. Low. 
8 Ss a £ 8. £3. 
Linseed, Plate... 23 0 1310 54 0 1810 
Linseed, Calcutta 24 0 1510 5510 a @ 
Cottonseed, Egyp- 
13 10 


tian 
Cottonseed, Bom- 

810 
23 10 


Linseed 


138,000 
43,000 
40,800 

6,000 


1015 0 


bay . 12 8 0 
Rapeseed, Toria.. 2: 
Groundnuts, In- 

dian : i 5 0 
Groundnuts, 

decorticated 
Palm kernels.... 26 
Soya beans...... 

Linseed 
Crude cotton oil, 

Egypt 
Crude co 

Bombay 
tefined cotton oil 


Refined cotton oil 

Ie. osacanen Oe 2 
Crude rape oil... 66 27 0 
Crude groundnut 

oil 5 35 47 10 


Crude palm ker- 
Fae ce @ 37 «0 : 0 66 0 


Crude soya oil... 46 | 0 60 O 
Linseed cakes.... 17 10 
Cotton cakes, 

Egyptian ...... 12 0 810 2 0 

With regard to linseed oi!, the 
mestic consumption was most dis- 
appointing throughout owing to the 
depression in the paint, varnish, lino- 
leum and oil cloth industries. Had it 
not been for the demand from Euro- 
pean countries in the first six or eight 
months and from America during the 
latter half of the year, it is clear that 
prices would have fallen very much 
lower than they did and that crushers 
would have had difficulty in finding 
adequate outlet for their production of 
this article. The extreme range of 
values was about £18 per ton, and the 
average spot price ex Hull mill, naked, 
£30 17s. 8d. per ton. Owing to a heavy 
failure the market was very disor- 
ganized at the beginning of the year 
and £39 was the first price paid in 
January, but £35 was taken the next 
day. Within a day or two there was 
an improvement to £38, a decline fol- 
lowing and January closing with £29 
accepted for spot oil. By the middle of 
February the price had again advanced 
to £33 10s., after which the market 


il 10 25 0 
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do- 


gradually sagged and £21 6bs., the 
lowest price of the year, was marked 
on or about April 5. It seemed now 
to be generally felt that the decline 
was much overdone, and the trade and 
speculators came along as keen buyers 
with the Continent, and a steady and 
prolonged advance carried the figure 
up to £39 by the middle of September. 
At this time it became known that 
the exportable surplus of linseed from 
the Argentine would be 200,000 tons 
more than the market had been led to 
anticipate, and depression set in. Large 
American orders continually came in, 
otherwise the decline would have been 
much more pronounced. The third 
week in October saw £25 per ton ac- 
cepted, after which the market 
steadied and onward fluctuations were 
only of small dimensions and trade 
within narrow limits. At the close of 
the year business was done at Hull at 
£26 15s. for prompt delivery. An in- 
teresting feature of the business with 
the United States was the introduction 
of shipping the linseed oil in bulk in 
tank steamers, which promises to be a 
permanent feature development in the 
vegetable oil trade. As will be seen 
from the figures appended, the British 
exports of linseed oil were much in 
excess of 1920, and included between 
18,000 and 20,000 tons shipped to North 
America. 

After the heavy decline in 1920 the 
market for soap-making refined cotton 
oil was generally a very quiet one, but 
demand was more or less’ good 
throughout the year, with one or two 
periods of scarcity of supply, notably 
in September, when ordinary refined 
advanced to £48 per ton naked ex Hull 
mill, as against £28 quoted in April, 
the lowest of the year. From Sep- 
tember the price gradually declined, 
£36 10s. being recorded in November 
and £37 10s. in December, from which 
it rallied to £39 at the close. Edible 
refined ranged between £53 and 
£30 10s., and was only in moderate 
demand. Egyptian crude also had its 
ups and downs, with a range of about 
£25 per ton, but it never fell so low 
as linseed oil, the highest being £48 
and the lowest £23 15s., and the 
average for the year £35 per ton. In 
consequence of the poor imports of 
Indian linseed, Bombay crude was 
very rarely on offer, but this was bal- 
anced by the apathy of soap manu- 
facturers, who apparently were using 
other oils as ingredients. 

Thanks to heavier arrivals of soya 
beans from Manchuria, the production 
of soya bean oil increased, but it was 
only infinitesimal when compared with 
the huge imports before the war, and 
when the Manchurian mills at Dairen 
had not developed the crushing of the 
oil themselves and exporting it in 
bulk as is now the case. As a fact, 
the market is now ruled to a great 
extent by the shipments from the East 
in bulk, in tank steamers bringing in 
many cases 5,500 to 6,000 tons. Thus 
it has not been profitable to crush the 
beans except at prices favorable to 
them, and generally much less than 
crushers in Europe were prepared to 
give. Nevertheless English crude, pro- 
duced almost solely by the extracting 
mills, was in steady demand and a 
fairly big export trade was done. The 
lowest price during the year was re- 
corded in February when £25 was 
taken. From this point the market 
gradually hardened, £31 being the 
nearest figure during March and April. 
In early July many contracts were 
made for deliveries to the end of the 
year, both soap-makers and specula- 
tors buying. The price moved up until 
£47 was paid in October, when a de- 
cline commenced, £32 10s. being 
touched in November and the year 
closing at £35. The average price of 
English crude was £35 10s. per ton, 
ex Hull mill. 

Rapeseed oil opened the year at £64 
and during the first month eased off 
to £50 per ton, which price was prac- 
tically maintained during the succeed- 
ing eight months. In October the 
price fell another £5 and still further 
to £45 in December. Most of the 
business was done by extractors. The 
demand, however, was irregular, but 
the export houses succeeded in find- 
ing a fairly ready sale on the conti- 
nent of Europe and in America. De- 
odorized rape oil was as a rule too 
dear to compete with soya and other 
edible oils. 

Castor oil, which is extensively used 
as a lubricant in the textile industries, 
and during the war was par-excellence 
the oil for aeroplane engines, felt the 
effects of the stagnation in those in- 
dustries. The demand, although even- 
ly distributed over the year, was poor, 
and a large increase in consumption is 
necessary before it reaches pre-war 
level. So far as the export trade is 
concerned, the rates of exchange cur- 
tailed the activities of foreign buyers 
to a considerable extent. The major 
portion of the business done was for 
prompt and near delivery, consumers 
not appearing anxious to take advan- 
tage of the lower prices for which oil 
for forward delivery can generally be 
bought. Both first pressure and sec- 
ond pressure of foreign origin were 
offered freely during the year, but the 
superiority of the domestic article is 
well known, and it is considered doubt- 
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ful if the imported castor oil found a 
ready sale, even when offered at a big 
discount. English prices fluctuated 
very little. First pressure opened the 
year at £55 per ton (barrels included), 
but fell to£45 at the end of January, 
when bottom was touched. A steady 
rise to £60 per ton in July took place, 
and after that the price slowly de- 
clined to £50 at the beginning of 1922. 

With regard to nut oils, which are 
principally in request by margarine 
makers, demand was adversely affected 
by falling off in trade in margarine and 
soap industries. 

Demand for palm kernel oil was not 
by any means constant, but when pres- 
ent was sufficient to absorb the full 
output. Value varied comparatively 
little, the lowest for crude being £37 
and the highest £60, while the av- 
erage was £45, 15s, portion ex-Hull 
mill. Ground nut oil was in greater 
demand in proportion to the supply, 
and was, on the whole, a difficult ar- 
ticle to work, owing to the fluctuations 
in price. The range of value for crude 
was £22 per ton, the lowest being £32 
and the highest £54 per ton, and the 
average £42. All prices are “marked 
ex- Mill,” except where otherwise 
stated. 

The 
by the 


greater part of the work done 

refineries was in cotton and 
soya bean oils. The Continent was a 
buyer of both kinds throughout the 
year. In the case of cotton oil Amer- 
ican qualities were very dear in com- 
parison, and offers were very small; 
hence France, Belgium and Holland 
were continually in the market for the 
English make of soap and butter oil, 
and the exports were fairly large, al- 
though not quite up to the level of 
1920. With an improved exchange in 
Germany, when it comes, it is confi- 
dently expected in Britain that that 
country will be a big buyer in the 
coming twelve months. 

As will be seen from the detailed 
figures of Britain’s trade in oil in 1921, 
gross imports of vegetable oils from 
abroad were again considerable, to- 
taling 29,567 tons refined oils and 138,- 
334 tons unrefined. Of the former 
cotton oil imported very largely from 
America accounted for 15,642 tons, or 
more than half, with coconut oil next 
10,555 tons. The principal items of un- 
refined were palm oil from the West. 
Coast of Africa, 58,035 tons, coconut 
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oil, 42,690 tons, and soya bean oil, 10,- 
473 tons. Of the gross imports 25,- 
847 tons were again exported, leaving 
the net imports remaining in Britain 
at 142,054 tons against 188,908 tons in 
1920, a decline of 46,854 tons. 

The paint, color and varnish industry 
of the United Kingdom, in common 
with others, suffered from the general 
industrial depression. Foreign trade 
in the export of made-up paints, var- 
nishes, etc., was almost at a standstill 
in consequence of the unstable state 
of the European exchanges, while the 
home trade was very quiet, owing 
partly, no doubt, to the economy of 
individuals and partly to the exor- 
bitant cost of applying the products of 
the industry. The prices of raw ma- 
terials generally fell during the year, 
and in some instances the fall was 
very marked. Linseed oil, for example, 
which was as high as £120 per ton, ex- 
Hull mill in the early part of 1920, did 
not soar higher than £39 in 1921. In 
April it was bought as low as £22 per 
ton, and during the greater part of the 
year the industry were able to buy be- 
tween £27 and£32 per ton at Hull, 
which is practically pre - war value. 
American turpentine could be bought 
for £47 per ton early in April. Tem- 
porary shortage sent the price up to 
£100 for a few days, but the average 
price was in the neighborhood of £70. 
Foreign competition also reduced the 
prices of other important raw mate- 
rials. The most friendly relations be- 
tween employers and work people were 
maintained, thanks to the existence of 
a joint industrial council on which sit 
representatives of both parties. 

Although a good deal of short time 
was worked during the year, it is con- 
fidently hoped that this will be avoided 
after the reduction of wages in Jan- 
uary and as the demand for the in- 
dustry’s products increases. There are 
indications that this long hoped-for 
improvement in trade will not be much 
further delayed. Foreign trade, even 
now, is showing signs of new life, and 
if the reduction in raw material and 
manufacturing costs referred to above 
are followed by a corresponding re- 
duction in the cost of painting (which 
at present is out of all proportion to 
the cost of the material used), those 
entitled to speak for the trade assert 
that they can confidently look forward 
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to brighter prospects in 1922. 


Development and Production in the Talc 


Industry 


The tale industry of Italy is situated 
in the Cozie Alps in Piedmont and its 
existence ia known as far back as the 
eighteentl. century. Its chief centers 
are in the mountainous district near 


to the city of Pinerolo and up the val- 
leys of the Germanasca and Chisone 
rivers. In many places the banks of 
tale form rich zones which are of con- 
siderable extent and capable of a large 
production. The tale is found in veins 
or banks between underlying banks of 
calcareous rocks and overlying forma- 
tions of the so-called “pietre verdi” 
(green stones). These rocks form 
part of the crystalline schists and are 
attributed to the Jurassic and Triassic 
periods. The tale is generally found in 
foliated structure, laminated, scaly and 
in pocket formation in the lenticular 
mass, in banks without regular forma- 
tion with outcrops situated from 1,400 
to 2,000 meters above sea level. There 
are other similar talc formations known 
to exist, but they are of little indus- 
trial importance. 

The tale of Pinerolo district was 
primitively and wastefully mined in 
the eighteenth century and part of the 
nineteenth century; it was sold under 
the name of “terra bianca” (white 
earth) by the local miners and was 
known on the market as far back as 
the end of 1700 A. D. under the name 
of “Craie de Briancon.” It was made 
into small sticks or blocks which were 
used for writing upon metals and was 
also much used by tailors (tailor’s 
stone). Locally it was used in some- 
what larger blocks for making stoves 
and kitchen utensils for domestic use. 
Later on it was begun to be milled and 
ground in small stone grinding mills 
and was sold in the form of powder 
for a few lires per 100 kilos. 

By the mining laws of Piedmont the 
tale belongs to the proprietor of the 
ground rights, and because of this it 
remained for a very long time in the 
hands of small and ignorant mine own- 
ers who were content with mining that 
small quantity of tale which repre- 
sented to them a certain degree of 
wealth. 

It was only towards the end of the 
nineteenth century by merit of Italian 
technical and commercial enterprise 
and because of the widening ranges 


Great 

France Germany. Britain. 
2,495 2,589 2,455 
3,018 3,62 2,387 
‘ 2.360 
3,986 

3,842 

2,303 

1,689 

1,896 

2,798 


of uses for tale that this industry com- 
menced to leave behind it the character 


of Italy 


of the family industry which had been 
its characteristic up to that date. 


Besides clearing up the question of 
ownership and buying up of the min- 
ing rights, the underground workings 
were properly organized and in place 
of the small stone grinding mills there 
began to spring up large works adapted 
for the grinding and milling of tale, 
fitted with all the modern appliances 
necessary to obtain the desired fine- 
ness and characteristic constancy of 
our tale. In the following table is re- 
produced the data showing the produc- 
tion of natural and ground tale from 
the year 1901. For the years preceding 
this there is not available data which 
can be relied upon. 


Production of Tale in Metric Tons 

Natural Ground 
tale. tale, 
11,170 890 
10,100 8,645 
7,150 3,800 
,000 5.740 
490 626 
1906 8,731 804 
2,314 8.850 

930 

12,000 


Year. 
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production of ground tale has 
nearly tripled in Italy during the last 
twenty years. It is now calculated 
that the world production of tale is 
nearly 160,000 metric tons annually. 
In this production the United States 
of America is represented by some 
59,000 tons, France by 46,000 tons and 
Italy occupies the third place, but the 
superior whiteness of the Pinerolo tale 
noted upon the English and American 
markets under the name “Italian 
White” or “Italian Tale” has no rival 
either in France or in America. 

In fact, the Italian tale commerce 
has been until a few years ago one 
of exportation. In the following table 
is given the countries which have ab- 
sorbed most largely our production. 
The totals are in metric tons, but 
antecedent to the year 1912 it is not 
possible to obtain exact figures:— 

Other 
countries. Totals, 

4,825 17,182 

18,575 
19,514 


United 


States. 


2,758 


14,163 


Until nearly the end of 1915 about 
97 per cent. of our production was ex- 
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How Long 1s 80 Yearsr 


The last eighty years show advancement these problems. They have developed a 
which is comparable to that of all the rest complete line of Bay State paints, stains, 
of the ages. varnishes, enamels and finishes to meet 

In these eight decades, inventions, en- every industrial and commercial painting 


gineering achievements, the advancement of need. ; 
architecture and science have changed and These pr oducts have withstood countless 
tests on all kinds of painting jobs. Long 
; service has proven them the best. For every 
And each new achievement has Bay State product has eighty years of 
brought with it new painting problems. =x experience back of it to guarantee its 
In the eighty years since their be- superiority—eighty of the finest, most 
ginning, Wadsworth, Howland & progressive years in the history of the 
Company have studied and mastered SO R™3-% world. 


BAY STATE 


Paints, Stains, Varnishes, Enamels 


improved our national living conditions. 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., Inc. 
139 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


New Haven, Connecticut Worcester, Mass. ‘ Boston, Mass. 

382 State Street 555 Main Street 222 Clarendon Street 
Hartford, Connecticut Brookline, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. 

153 Asylum Street 297 Harvard Street 522 Weightman Bldg. 
Springfield, Mass. Boston, Mass. New York City, N. Y. 

30 Harrison Avenue 84 Washington Street 101 Park Avenue 


A Dominating Business 
from a Humble Beginning 


pao Way back in 49 on the shore of a beautiful Lake in New Jersey, Lucas Paints 
sprang into being in an old grist mill. 
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ported; after that and because during 
the war Italy found herself short of 
certain other raw materials, and in 
some industries tale was used as a 
substitute, as, for example, the Kaolin 
in the paper industry. In this way 
the quantity exported fell and in 1916 
23 per cent. of the production remained 
in the country of origin; in 1917 the 
figures were 50 per cent.; in 1918 the 
figures were 75 per cent.; in 1919, 45 
per cent.; in 1920, 30 per cent. For the 
year 1921 the official figures are not 
yet published. The United States im- 
ports 28 per cent with 3,202 tons per 
year of the total Italian tale exported; 
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France imports 23 per cent. with 2,648 
tons per year; Great Britain imports 
17 per cent. with 1,976 tons per year. 
The exportation to Great Britain is, 
however, during the period in review, 
that which has shown the greatest 
constancy. 

From 1916 onwards an increasing 
percentage of the production of 
Italian tale has remained in the coun- 
try of origin, finding its way into such 
industries as paper making, soap mak- 
ing and the rubber industry, which 
now consider tale as one of their most 
important raw materials, 


Japan’s Potash Industry During the War 


The production of potassium muriate 
in Japan was started about 1910 by a 
private chemical company in Tokio on 
and the pioneer producer 
seriously by competition 
from abroad. Up to 1914 this enterprise 
was regarded as of no importance, and 
the country’s requirements were prin- 
cipally imported from France, Germany, 
Great Britain, Sweden and other coun- 
tries. 

With the practical stoppage of im- 
portation, the match manufacturing in- 
dustry was very much troubled, and 


the poor stock in the market was 
quickly absorbed. The price made a 
heavy jump. The pioneer manufac- 
turer was eagerly requested to increase 
his production, and at the same time 
ready help was given to attempts at 
starting new works. In 1915 accord- 
ingly the production of the potash 
reached 4,163,273 pounds, valued at 
2,551,030 yen. In the following year it 
increased again to 7,296,005 pounds, val- 
ued at 5,901,930 yen. Therefore, the 
match manufacturing industry, which 
required roughly 6,000,000 kin before 
the war, was able to cover its needs at 
home, and although the imports of 
foreign fell off roughly to 1,710,000 kin, 
no inconvenience was felt. In 1916, 
however, the price again soared, the 
level of 200 yen per barrel being 
reached, whereas before the war the 
normal price in Japan was 17 yen. 
Japanese producers, who felt greatly 
encouraged by this trend of the mar- 
ket, worked hard to increase their pro- 
duction, and the year’s’ production 
reached 7,296,005 pounds, valued at 
5,901,930 yen. Not only could they meet 
demand at home with ease, but three 
years after the commencement of the 
war Japan was no longer a buyer but 
seller in the international market. 

In 1917 the line witnessed still greater 
developments, and the year’s produc- 
tion reached 13,294,721 pounds, valued 
at 8,158,137 yen. This was, however, 
too much to be absorbed by Japan and 
other Eastern countries, and the mar- 
ket, overladen with stock, commenced 
to decline. In the following year the 
industry was in decadence, partly be- 
cause of the over production of the 
previous year and partly because of 
the cessation of the war. In 1920 man- 
ufacturers shut down their stacks one 
after another because of the heavy loss 
they incurred on account of the accu- 
mulation of stocks. In 1921 European 
goods were coming on the market again, 
and the difficulty of domestic manufac- 
turers was greatly aggravated. The 
price accordingly fell to the level of 
the pre-war days and only one or two 
leading manufacturers continued pro- 
ducing. 

Statistical data showing the rise and 
fall of this industry are very incom- 
plete, but the following table, which 
was prepared by the Japanese govern- 
ment in March, 1921, gives an idea of 
the industry at the height of its pros- 
perity; that is, 1918:— 


a small scale, 
was troubled 


Japanese Fertilizer 
Present 


of the 
in- 
cut 


1921 has been one 
the Japanese fertilizer 
Farmers have 


The year 
worst for 
dustry and trade. 
down their consumption by 20 per cent. 
or more while at the same time trying 
to find less expensive substitutes for 
highly concentrated and expensive fer- 
tilizers. Often manufacturers here 
have been compelled to go on _ short 
time. Only during the last few weeks 
has the industry and trade found it- 
self more stable. The industry, which 
has been rapidly and steadily develop- 
ing since its inception, now finds its 
growth arrested. 

In the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury Japan had a prominent scholar in 
agriculture who recommended the use 
of fertilizers such as Oil cakes, bran, 
bone meals, animal flesh, sea weeds and 
other materials. In the seventeenth 
century the Japanese government in- 
structed farmers to use as fertilizers, 
besides night soil, rotten vegetables 
and ashes. In 1696 another scholar in 
agriculture published a voluminous 
work on farming and more kinds of 
fertilizers were recommended by that 
scholar. Till the beginning of the 
nineteenth century the knowledge of 
fertilizers was more systematized and 


companies 

factories... 

capital 7. 

Paid capital : .18,000,000 yen 

Number of men employed..... aes . 800 

Consumption of motive power.20,000 kilowats 

Consumption of potassium chloride, 

1,237,691 

At present two of those factories are 

stated by an authority on the industry 

to be in blast, others having either 

temporarily or permanently closed. 

The production is given below: 


Volume 
in pounds 
4,163,273 
7,296,005 


Number of 
Number of 
Authorized 


kwamme 


Value 
in yen 
2,551,030 
5,901,930 


Years 
BID ci sicececcaes 


6,912,265 
9,429,122 
1920 (estimated).. 6,500,000 
The following table is prepared so as 
to give a fair idea of the price fluctua- 
tions which have proved a great stimu- 
lus to the new industry: 
January March June September 
(Per 112 pounds in yen) 
17,850 17,850 17,850 
130,000 45,000 
175,000 100,000 
95,000 75,000 
66,000 58,000 
32,500 33,000 
40,000 32,000 
§ 32,000 30,000 28,000 22,500 
These quotations are all figures 
named by Tokio holders at the end of 
each month noted. While the industry 
was prosperous, Japanese potassium 
muriate had a good market overseas. 
But its export commenced to decline 
toward the close of 1918, because 
Japanese producers, being very eager 
to maintain their war profit, went to 
such an extreme as to stop sales and 
await buyers’ payment of their own 
high prices. The following’ tables 
shows the rise and fall of the export 
trade:— 
Years 
ae 
MRS 5s <Gian 5500-05 
BORE Seah cosedivess 


Years 


67,000 
95,000 
95,000 
82,000 
53,000 
37,000 
34,000 


100,000 
168,000 
105,000 
60,000 
40,000 
41,500 


Volume in kin Value in yen 
2,582,209 2,384,073 
3,608,102 2,728,951 
2,791,647 1,395,569 
1,935,146 790,536 

1921 (to Sept.).... 1,238, 800 406,685 

Before 1916 very little was exported 

by Japan. The best of Japanese muri- 
ate of potash buyers is China, that 
country being followed by Hong Kong, 
Asiatic Russia and the United States 
in the order of their importance. It 
is generally admitted by consumers 
that Japanese potassium muriate is of 
a good quality and can compare favor- 
ably with the best of European makers 
and locally the best of domestic brands 
are dealt in at 1 yen above imported 
goods. If Japanese producers could 
offer their goods at lower quotations 
they could retain the foreign markets, 
but they do not attempt to curtail pro- 
duction costs but urge the government 
to protect them with higher tariff. 


The import of European potassium 


muriate is, under these conditions, in-. 


vading the country steadily again. Be- 
low, the import of the goods for the 
last several years is given:— 


Volume in kin Value in yen 
4,128,242 2,880,377 
1,733,781 1,761,960 

177,842 154,943 
50, 803 64,226 
408,123 166,021 
6,764,278 2,354,600 
1,038,168 249,835 


Industry, Past and 


augmented and fish guano was recom- 
mended as one of the best. 

With the restoration of the Imperial 
government in 1868, Japan’s agricul- 
tural science was remodeled on the 
basis of imported learning and the use 
of chemical fertilizers was in favor 
with Japanese farmers. However, not 
much progress was noted in the in- 
dustry before 1890. Almost all chem- 
ical fertilizers were imported, but con- 
sumption was small. 

The import of 1868 was roughly up 
to 587 yen. Twenty years after, the 
import of 1888 was reported officially 
to have been 250,000 ven. In 1897, 
however, the import of foreign fer- 
tilizers reached 4,000,000 yen and Jap- 
anese business enterprises had their 
chance of inaugurating fertilizer manu- 
facturing companies. 

The training of agricultural experts 
was extended and every prefecture had 
its expert advisers in the matter of 
manuring. The list of fertilizers used 
in Japan included more than 50 kinds, 
from such primitive fertilizers as night 
soil or seed cakes to highly concen- 
trated potashes from Germany. With 
the extension of use of fertilizers the 
development of the fertilizer industry 
was accelerated and in 1902 there were 


26 joint stock companies specializing 
in the manufacture of fertilizers, their 
paid capital having been up to 1,682,702 
yen. The development of the industry 
Since that year is shown in the fol- 
lowing table:— 
No. of Paid capital. 
companies. Yen 
26 1,682,702 
1 5,983,001 
83 16,364,690 
81 16,163,575 
108 
97 
115 
124 
193 
246 


Year. 


869,512 
5,470 
9 


The paid capital in the last two 
years is not yet available, but it is 
believed to have reached 45,000,000 yen 
in round numbers. The number of 
companies is very big. About one- 
half are partnerships in which in- 
vestments are individually not big. 
The decrease noted in the years 1914 
and 1916 are due to the amalgamation 
or closure of those small concerns and 
does not mean any retrogression of 
the industry itself. 

With the extension of the scope of 
the industry its production has been 
rapidly increasing. The _ industry’s 
yearly production is given below, ac- 
cording to classification of the Jap- 
anese Government: — 

Animal Vegetable Mineral 
fertil- fertil- fertil- 

izers. izers. izers. 

Yen. Yen. Yen. 
8,764,000 4,524,000 3,317,000 
8,751,000 4,665,000 3,534,000 
8,158,000 5,284,000 4,667,000 
8,748,000 6,500,000 6,740,000 
7,044,000 6,957,000 6,005,000 
626,000 6,494,000 6,864,000 
7,616,000 7,323,000 
9,797,000 8,967,000 
‘ 10,108,000 14,653,000 
1913. .11,010,000 11,770,000 15,800,000 
1914. 10,560,000 11,980,000 16,310,000 
1915.. 8,816,941 13,656,778 14,671,205 


Total, 
with 
others. 
Yen. 
19,197,903 
22,011,044 
24,686,625 
33,628,073 
29,150,439 
29,617,115 
$4,676,734 
40,677,358 
51,444,534 
57,760,000 
56,390,000 
49,431,658 


Year. 
1904... 
1905... 
1906. . 
1907.. 
1908. . 
1909. . 
1910. . 
1911.. 
1912.. 9,793,000 


a 
Volume. 

COMOB. ceccccsccveccsvscsccves 1,466, 100,000 
132,800,000 
52,870,000 
9,500,000 
27,190,000 
21,630,000 
20,780,000 
13,260,000 
3,480,000 
620,000 


Bean 
Phosphates 

Cottonseed cakes.........ceeeeeeee 
Sulphate of ammonia 

Bones 

BIONO MAORIS. oo cccccccvccssovcsecvere 
MPONGNE GAMER. oc vcacccccscccovsses 
Miscellaneous oil cakes 

Chilian saltpeter 

Fish guano 

Rice bran... 

Others 


1921 


87 


Total, 
with 


Vegetable Mineral 
fertil- fertil- 
izers. others. 

. Yen. Yen. 
805,280 19,841,208 61,111,914 
581,737 27,541,229 86,761,770 
208,400 38,218,790 130,006,713 
’ 113,330 50,371,516 204,149,794 

Although later statistics are un- 
available, it is believed that in 1920 
the preceding year’s record was pretty 
well maintained. The decrease that 
attended the crisis of 1920 was pro- 
nounced in the early part of 1921 and 
in the latter part of the year it was 
much more accentuated. According to 
an authority in the line of industry, 
1921’s production was nearly cut in 
half. 

At present the producing capacity 
of Japanese fertilizer companies has 
reached such magnitude as to enable 
them to satisfy all requirements. The 
normal capacity of sulphate of am- 
monia manufacturers is now estimated 
at 76,386 tons a year, exclusive of the 
production of some minor plants. 

The normal capacity of superphos- 
phate manufacturers is estimated at 
912,027 tons a year, exclusive of the 
production of minor plants. None of 
the manufacturers now operating to 
capacity. Some are even using their 
plants for the manufacture of caustic 
soda and other industrial chemicals, 
Thus in 1921 the growth of the Jap- 
anese fertilizer industry, which had 
been quite steady and pretty rapid, 
was arrested. Although some people 
hope that it will soon, at least in 1923, 
be resumed, it is doubted if its revival 
be so quick. 

How bad 1921 was for Japanese fer- 
tilizers is shown by statistics on the 
importation of crude fertilizers and 
raw materials for fertilizer manufac- 
turers in the first six months of the 
year which has just been prepared. It 
is given below:— 


Animal 
fertil- 
izers. 


Year. Yen. 


1919. . 27,38 


es, 
Value. 
60,540,000 
4,100,000 
2,310,000 
1,020,000 
1,100,000 
960,000 
760,000 
520,000 
360,000 
50,000 


1920—-——_-———_, 
Value. 
109,600,000 

9,530,000 
4,710,000 
17,330,000 
4,440,000 
7,010,000 
4,510,000 
5,150,000 
21,230,000 
2,400,000 
40,000 
6,080,000 


ce 
Volume. 
1,319,320,000 
266,330,000 
56,210,000 
104,990,000 
49,190,000 
930,000 
52,880,000 
64,860,000 
171,140,000 
19,060,000 


790,000 


Historical Resume of the Petroleum 


Industry 


A little more than 50 years old is 
Japan’s petroleum industry and trade. 
The Reporter’s jubilee is just that of 
Japan’s petroleum line, therefore. 

As far back as 668 A. D. the country’s 
official chronicles recorded the discov- 
ery of wonderful burning water in the 
province of Echigo, where at this date 
great Niigata oil fields were found. 
This discovery was soon followed by 
another of pitch in the same province. 
However, people in those ancient times 
knew very little of the use of that 
burning water, and it was presented 
to the Imperial Court only as a wonder, 
which was often mentioned in ancient 
chronicles of later periods, but at- 
tempts to use it were made for the 
first time in the eleventh century. 
People in Echigo used it as a substi- 
tute for fuel wood and charcoal in win- 
ter, for which they paid taxes to the 
feudal lords of that province. In 1613 
A. D. a man at Niitsu, which is now 
known as one of the best fields in 
Japan, started boring wells there for 
commercial purposes. This example 
was soon followed by other people at 
other districts. The chronicles of the 
Tokugawa shogunate record that in 
1630 the feudal lords of the place gave 
formal concessions to owners of pools 
on the conditions that annual fees were 
to be paid to their treasuries. 

At first petroleum was used in its 
crude form. Often attempts were made 
to refine it, but no adequate success 
was obtained till 1848, when the owner 
of a pool obtained a suggestion about 
distillation methods from a medical 
man in his own village, who had a lit- 
tle knowledge of Dutch and foreign 
medical science. 

As a modern industry, however, the 
Japanese petroleum industry and trade 
had its origin in 1869, when the new 
imperial government of Japan promul- 
gated the mining law of Japan with a 
view to exploiting the mineral re- 
sources of the country along modern 
lines and strengthening the financial 
position of the new administration. At 
the same time more than 70 foreign 
mining experts were engaged to help 
Japanese mining operators. In con- 
formity to their advice the government 
even took over some mines and intro- 
duced new foreign methods in their 
management. Although the petroleum 
industry was not helped that way the 
activity of foreign experts in copper, 
iron or gold mines proved a great 
stimulous to owners of pools, and in 
1870 a few of them tried to engage an 
American expert to reform the oil in- 
dustry. The complete reconstruction 
of oil refineries was also attempted, but 
failed at that time. To this line of in- 
dustry, which was burning with the de- 
sire to reform itself, the working of 
Benjamin Smith Lyeman, an American 
geologist in the employ of the Japanese 
government, proved a decided encour- 


in Japan 


agement. His survey of possible fields 
in Japan was very careful and minute 
and finished in June, 1882. He gave as 
his judgment on the possible position 
of Japan as an oil producing country 
that her petroleum vein started in Hok- 
kaido and came to an end in Taiwan 
or Formosa, passing through the north- 
ern provinces along the coast of the 
Sea of Japan. 

In the meantime private enterprises 
were successfully pursued, and in the 
year preceding Lyeman’s conclusion of 
his survey several refineries were in 
existence. The import of foreign oil 
was also started in 1869 by Chinese 
merchants at Nagasaki. The first import 
was only eight boxes. In the following 
year the total import increased to 70 
boxes. In 1872 the arrivals amounted 
to 3,530 boxes. This trade was soon 
shifted to Yokohama and the market 
was in the hands of British, Dutch and 
American merchants. Till 1893, how- 
ever, when the Standard Oil Co. of New 
York opened its office in Japan and 
started its direct sale, the import trade 
was desultory and unsystematic. 

The exploitation of Niigata fields was 
definitely started about 1888 at Amase 
by a corporation, and three years later 
a partnership sprang up at Urase. This 
marked another stage of development 
in the industry and a petroleum boom 
started in that prefecture, where, ac- 
cording to the report for 1891, there 
were 430 corporations with more than 
five million invested in that industry. 

The Standard Oil Co. of New York’s 
opening of an office in Japan proved a 
great stimulus to the native industry, 
and in the same year in Niigata pre- 
fecture a new corporation was started, 
its purpose being to buy up smaller 
corporations and partnerships and sys- 
tematize the industry in Japan. This 
was the beginning of the Hoden Oil 
Co. The same function was performed 
by another and older company, thar 
being the prototype of the Japan Oil 
Co. In 1898 a new field at Nishiyama 
was discovered, and at intervals of a 
few years during the next decade more 
new fields were discovered and the in- 
dustry’s scale was enlarged. A setback 
was experfenced in 1908, when no new 
pool was discovered and the year’s pro- 
duction fell off. Several years later, 
however, the industry was helped out 
of this difficulty by the importation of 
rotary borers from the United States, 
which enabled the owners to revive ap- 
parently exhausted pools. The latest 
stage of development was marked in 
1914, when Akita pools were discov- 
ered. 

While this development was in prog- 
ress the petroleum trade was also 
passing through its several metamor- 
phoses. 3eside the Standard Oil Co, 
of New York, the Rising Sun Petroleum 
Co. started its office here, having im- 
ported oils from Persia, Borneo and 
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other districts, while at the same time 
starting several refineries near Yoko- 
hama. The competition between those 
foreign importers and Japanese com- 
panies was soon ended, however, and 
to this day a convention exists among 
all concerning the prices of their prod- 
ucts to insure the peace of the market. 
As illustration of the foregoing brief 
review of the development of Japan’s 
oil industry and trade several tables 
are given. The first gives the produc- 
tion of petroleum in Japan since 1874, 
before which year no statistical record 
was kept of the industry:— 
In Koku 
(equal to 
39.7033 
gallons). 
3,079 
4,830 
8,155 
10,114 
18,920 


Years. 


21,659 
29,541 
30,931 
40,113 
30,304 
69,604 
55,871 
54,399 
55,988 


474,406 
1900 767,092 


1901 


1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916. 
1917.. 
1918. 
1919 


37,093 
5,871 
1,971,803 
1,950,172 
76,422 


ILLUMINATING OIL 


Volume in 
Koku. 


PRODUCTION OF 
Years. 

1907 

1908 


604,101 

473,236 

279,823 

234,801 

185,000 
This table tells many tales about 
Japan’s petroleum trade and its his- 
tory. In the early days petroleum was 
only used for illuminating purposes in 
Japan. Once the annual consumption 
of lamp oli amounted to more than two 
million koku. Therefore, all petroleum 
refineries in Japan devoted al] their 
plants and crude oil to the production 
of lamp oil, but still only one-third of 
the whole consumption was supplied. 
Two-thirds were imported from the 
United States and Hongkong. This 
undeveloped state of the industry lasted 
roughly for forty years. About 1910 a 
great revolution’ started in the 
Japanese trade, for the cost of elec- 
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and gas was reduced, thanks 
better exploitation of water 
and the consumption of pe- 
troleum for _ illuminating purposes 
greatly fell off. The maximum con- 
sumption of lamp oil about 1910 was 
a million koku. However, the con- 
sumption of machine oil and light 
oil commenced to increase. In that 
new section of the market, moreover, 
foreign firms’ competition was felt 
less than in the illuminating oil line. 
Therefore, Japanese oil refiners de- 
voted more labor and crude oil to 
the production of those oils. When 
the world war commenced the con- 
sumption of gasoline and motor oil 
increased and a new field of activity 
was laid out before Japanese oil re- 
finers. Now only one or two of lead- 
ing oil companies here keep on produc- 
ing lamp oil and the Japanese pe- 
troleum market is peacefully divided 
between Japanese oil companies which 
occupy the market for light and ma- 
chine oils and gasoline, while the mar- 
ket for illuminating oil is largely in 
hand of foreign houses, 

The following table gives the pro- 
duction in Japan of other than illum- 
inating oils:— 


tricity 
to the 
power, 


Light 
oil (vol. 
Gasoline. in Koku). 
201,697 
221,000 
235,534 ,58: 
252,585 425,135 
208,914 316,969 
192,636 813,600 
313,194 895,463 
59 418,741 626,124 
126,011 452,822 os 
147,236 442,895 
° 146,000 615,000 390,000 
The fact that Japan is blessed with 
poor supplies of oil within her terri- 
tories and that fuel oil supplies were 
proved by the world war to be a de- 
termined factor in the naval warfare of 
the future impressed Japan’s leaders 
during the later periods of the war 
and its study as an urgent problem was 
begun by the Diet and the government. 
The problem is still in charge of a 
committee attached to the Department 
of Agriculture and Commerce. But it 
is already plain to people generally 
that Japan has to seek the solution of 
the problem in the conservation of 
home resources and the importation of 
needs in peace days. Several at- 
tempts have been already made or are 
being made to import foreign crude oil 
on a large scale. Among the rest, the 
Ashai Oil Co., the Teikoku Oil Co. and 
the International Oil Co. are already 
importing foreign oil in their own tank 
boats. Another corporation is soon to 
begin its importation of Mexican oil 
in its own boats. 3y some sections of 
the industry here these are believed 
to be marking another epoch in the 
history of the Japanese oil business. 
The merger of the Japan Oil Co. and 
the Hoden Oil Co. and the springing 
up of a big, well-organized company 
as consequence is also stated to be an 
attempt to withstand the overwhelm- 
ing large importation of foreign oil. 
3elow the importation of foreign oil 
since 1913 is given:— 
Volume 
in gallons. 
68, 468, 3 
54,831,763 


Heavy Machine 


Years. oil. oil. 
7 ‘ 


481.300 
449,218 


Value 
in yen. 
13,375,514 
11,235,321 
8,463,675 
5,370,948 
5,304,921 
8,537,615 
21,675,646 
21,272,680 


8,916,002 


Years, 


37,359,052 
33,911,389 
14,215,457 


Developing a Chemical Industry in Japan 


The 
auguration of a polytechnic college in 
Tokio several years later made it pos- 
sible for Japan to plan for the inaugu- 


It is generally believed that Japan’s 
activity in industrial and pharmaceuti- 
cal chemistry started recently and on 
account of the war. It is, indeed, quite 
a new feature in Japan’s industrial life 
that it is ranked among Japan’s fore- 
most activities, but they have a his- 
tory of nearly 50 years behind them. 

During the of Samurai’s ad- 
ministration Japan had primitive 
manufactories to turn over drugs and 
some kinds of industrial chemicals. 
Botanicals and herbs were concocted or 
infused or distilled, and the needs of 
those olden times were fully met. Their 
works still survive in some provincial 
towns and although no statistical data 
are available regarding them it is be- 
lieved that they still have an extensive 
in rural parts of the country. 


days 


its 


market 
Attempts were made by the new im- 
perial administration nearly fifty years 
ago to modernize this primitive indus- 
try, but they only resulted in starting 
entirely new ones beside it. 

The Bureau of Chemical Researches, 
founded immediately after the inaugu- 
ration of the new imperial regime, 
awakened the nation to the necessity 
of introducing western methods of 
manufacture of chemical products, 
which, even then, people knew to be 
the nucleus of all industries. But 
Japan had no expert under whose guid- 
ance to start factories and therefore 
began with the importation of foreign- 
made goods. Already about 1868 a 
fairly good trade in pharmaceutical 


chemicals was chronicled. in- 


ration: of its own chemical industry 
because the institution turned out 
young and able experts, some of whom 
were sent abroad to perfect their train- 
ing and became quite efficient pioneers 
in the new field of activity, 
Immediately after the inauguration 
of this institute a model chemical plant 
was started at Osaka by the govern- 
ment, where pharmaceutical and in- 
dustrial chemicals were produced. In 
1883 this plant was given over to a 
group of business men and converted 
into a private joint stock company, but 
it was still the nucleus of the new in- 
dustry and directed by the country’s 
ablest and most enthusiastic experts 
and scientists. In 1880 a private fac- 
tory was started at Osaka, which aimed 
at producing heavy chemicals, and 
proved the first institution in Japan to 
turn out industrial chemicals. The 
company was called the Osaka Alkali 
Works. The government model plant 
has since grown bigger and now it is 
one of the leading pharmaceutical com- 
panies in Japan, it being styled the 
Great Japan Pharmaceutical Company. 
These were soon followed by an acid 
and alkali works in Tokio and a gen-~ 
eral chemical works at Onoda, Yama- 
guchi prefecture. The Japanese Gov- 
ernment was also anxious to promote 
the industry and at every opportunity 
that offered gave it tariff protection. 
The Chino-Japanese War, which stim- 
ulated the growth of all industries in 
Japan, also proved a potent incentive 
to the chemical branch and after the 
war its scope was remarkably enlarged. 
Ten years later the Russo-Japanese 
War served the same purpose, and in 


1907 when the war was ended and the 
peace was re-established Japan had 21 
companies producing industrial chemi- 
cals, their combined authorized capital 
having amounted to 6,783,000 yen. 


In 1908, however, the Japanese Gov- 
ernment nationalized salterns and salt 
refining plants and the chemical in- 
dustry as a whole was hit quite hard. 
Almost all alkali works converted their 
plants into fertilizer manufactories. 
Acid and potash producers were not 
so badly affected, but they experienced 
difficulty in meeting foreign competi- 
tion. Although a few new works were 
started by some courageous business 
men of foresight during that dark 
period, the number of chemical works 
dwindled away and, according to the 
census of 1912, only 14 leading works 
turning over industrial chemicals were 
in Japan, their paid capital having been 
as small as 3,101,000 yen. Pharma- 
ceutical works were also small in 
number. 


The following table, based on official 
reports, gives the production of some 
leading chemicals in those years:— 

Years— In yen. 
2,811,178 
3,018,142 
3,154,402 
2,740,441 
4,356,718 
4,890,043 
6,406,024 
5,646,356 

This table shows that a fair develop- 
ment was being made, but it must be 
noted that magnitude attained by the 
total production was a negligible quan- 
tity as compared with western coun- 
tries. Commodities listed are sulphuric 
acid, muriatie acid, caustic soda, iodine 
and potassium iodide, alum, sulphate 
of ammonia, bleaching powder, acetic 
acid and others. It is quite evident 
that the domestic production was not 
enough to meet the ever increasing de- 
mand of the country and for the main 
requirement Japan depended upon im- 
portation from Germany, England and 
other countries, In the following list 
the total values of imports in 1911 and 
1912 are given, which may, in compari- 
son with the foregoing table, show 
clearly Japan's position in this line:— 

Yen. 
30,578,000 
33,789,000 

When the war started in 1913 and 
the import of chemicals became dif- 
ficult Japan’s anxiety as to future sup- 
plies may easily be understood. Market 
conditions during several months after 
the commencement of the war are 
shown by the quotations in Tokio of 
caustic soda and potassium muriate in 
1914 and 1915 as given below (in 
yen) :— 


1906 
1907 


1909 


Potassium 
muriate, 

per 112 lbs. 

17.85 

17.85 

17.00 

17.85 

67.00 

85.00 

100.00 

130.00 

85.00 

60.00 


Caustic soda, 
Months— per 100 lbs. 
January, » &. 
March, 1914 4.90 
May, 4.90 
July, 4.70 
September, 8.35 


rm On 


November, 5.25 
January, 5.10 
DE. AEB. cccinvesess - 5.10 
May, 1915 7.60 
July, 1915 6.00 
September, 1915 9.00 95.00 
November, 1915 9.00 118.00 

These are all quotations at the close 
of those months. One month after the 
commencement of the war this was 
foreseen by business men and the 
Tokio Chamber of Commerce requested 
the government to start inquiry into 
the supply of chemicals. The Japanese 
Government also proclaimed an em- 
bargo on the re-export of pharma- 
ceutical chemicals in August and en- 
larged it in September. Toward the 
close of the same month a compre- 
hensive ban was placed on the export 
or re-export of industrial chemicals, 
dyes and naval stores. These steps 
were followed by the inauguration of 
a committee including all noted manu- 
facturers and experts to which was 
entrusted the framing of a policy for 
the government in regard to the up- 
keep of the supply of chemicals and 
the inauguration of the chemical in- 
dustries wanted but not in existence. 
The committee’s workings resulted in 
the revision of import tariff along pro- 
tectionist lines on the one hand and 
the promulgation in 1915 of a law en- 
couraging the manufacturers of dyes, 
potashes, some acids, alkaloids and 
several coal tar distillates. The price 
of salt required for the production of 
alkalis was also lowered by the Mo- 
nopoly Bureau in conformity to the 
advice of the committee. ° 

The law having provided for the 
grant of bounties to companies pro- 
ducing dyes and other coal tar distil- 
lates and some pharmaceutical chem- 
icals, a dye company, two pharmaceu- 
tical works and one glycerin company 
were formea in the year following. 
The private companies which had been 
laboring under difficulty found their 
position suddenly favorable and im- 
proved partly by the cessation of com- 
petition from overseas and partly by 
the fast advance in the price of their 
products, began, one after another, to 
enlarge their plants and the scope of 
their production. New chemical com- 
panies were also promoted in fast in- 
creasing numbers. 

To give a clear idea of the chemical 
manufacturing boom after the com- 
mencement of the war the following 
extract is made from the Bank of 
Japan’s reports on industrial promo- 
tion: — 
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YEARLY INVESTMENT IN CHEMI- 
CAL INDUSTRY 


NEW 
Yen. 
45,770,000 
76,250,000 
1917 129,629,000 
TDicceeys eecacivesstabhiayeseseenne 185,235,000 
Se eticercsevvebacsccedessesesehawe 249, 252,000 
SOU e664 cs qurascecddeees dcaeevetyen .. 263,382,000 
1921 (up to September) 66,025,000 

It may seem strange that the invest- 
ment in 1920, when Japan was visited 
with a great financial crisis, was one 
of the biggest, but it must be noted 
that up to the close of March the 
country was prosperous, and practi- 
cally all that investment was made be- 
fore the crisis started. The total of 
the investment in the chemical indus- 
try in the six years since 1915 is up to 
949,518,000 yen. The figure is, it must 
be noted, much bigger than one year’s 
investment in all branches of industry 
and commerce in Japan before the war, 
the total of investment in 1913 having 
been only 669,300,000 yen, while in 1914 
it was smaller than that, being only 
352,400,000 yen. 

The Japanese government statistics 
of chemical works are very incom- 
plete and include quite small manu- 
factories which contribute very little 
to the industry’s magnitude of impor- 
tance. They also include both pharma- 
ceutical and industrial chemical works, 
and are reproduced below as affording 
a fair idea of the expansion of the line 
during the war years:— 

No. of 
factories, 


143 


Year. 


No. of 
employes. 
1,657 
2,061 
2,604 
2,793 
2,661 


Year. 


1909 
1910 
1911 230 
SE > ith 048e dp ony ane nieeeke 237 
1913 341 
1914. 402 
1915 468 
19164.. 717 
1917 832 
1918 841 
1919 662 
In spite of the increase registered in 
investment the chemical industry was 
already hit by the cessation of the war 
in 1919. Although the statistics for 
1920 and 1921 are not available it is be- 
lieved that the number of factories de- 
creased sharply by no less than 40 per 
cent. In the following table the rise 
and fall of the chemical industry dur- 
ing and after the war are shown in the 
fluctuations in its productions:— 
Year. 
Bas 4kb6ks ceueuedoreneeece keene 2,740,411 
BOND. cocccccscccccseseovssscestessse 4,356,718 
1910 4,890,043 
1911 6,406,024 
1912 5,646,356 
1913 7,687,232 
1914 7,583,782 
1915 16,717,143 
1916 37,848,244 
1917 42,494,620 
1918. 47,399,696 
TD xa deviscésectdcsnbatacineteas 49,822,894 
Although no statistics showing the 
production in 1920 and 1921 are yet 
available it is believed that the 


Yen. 


ten- 
dency to increase maintained till 1919 
must have been arrested. Some. people 
believe that at least a 30 per cent. de- 
crease has been effected. In the case 
of such lines as alkali products the de- 
crease in 1920 and 1921 ranges between 
40 and 65 per cent. The variety of 
products was limited before the war, 
the principal pharmaceuticals being 
menthol, peppermint oil, iodine and its 
compounds, naphthaline, arsenious 
acid, potassium chloride, alcohol, 
sodium sulphate, diastase, citrous 
acid, camphor, Borneo camphor, some 
alkaloids and others. But the list has 
been much lengthened since, and now 
includes caffeine, morphine hydrochlor- 
ide, heroin hydrochloride, quinine and 
others which Japan can well afford to 
export. Aspirin, salicylic acid, bro- 
mates, creosote, glycerin, zymole, san- 
tonin and many others. The govern- 
ment started during the war planting 
coca, cinchona and other trees and 
plants in some warm districts, and 
some degree of success is expected to 
be gained in time. An Official bulletin 
recently issued concludes the survey of 
the pharmaceutical chemical industry 
as affected by the war, saying that 
since the war, while many important 
pharmaceutical chemicals have been 
newly manufactured, raw materials 
have still to be imported from abroad. 
Japan's pharmaceutical chemical in- 
dustry has still much to do before it is 
self-sufficient. 

In the industrial chemical line the 
principal products before the war were 
only sulphuric acid, muriatie acid, 
nitric acid, sodium sulphate, carbonate 
of soda, caustic soda, potassium chlo- 
rate, potassium chloride, alum, bleach- 
ing powder, wood spirit, acetic acid and 
several other articles, but the list at 
present includes more important com- 
modities, such as bichromate of potash 
and soda, potassium prussiate, phos- 
phorus, potassium permanganese, sili- 
cate of soda, sulphate of copper, oxalic 
acid, milk sugar, zine dust, sulphate of 
nickel, sulphate of ammonia, calcium 
carbide, and many others. 

With the cessation of the war 
Japan's chemical industry felt a strong 
menace from abroad, and the Japanese 
Chemical Industry Association in No- 
vember, 1918, started inquiry into the 
possible effects of the peace. In March, 
1919, the association presented its ma- 
tured opinion to the government and 
the problem was a question before the 
Diet, but the Diet having been dis- 
solved no adequate provision was made 
for the safety of the industry that year. 
In August, 1920, the much desired re- 
vision of the tariff was effected and pro- 
mulgated. Duties on coal-tar dyes and 
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some other chemical products were 
raised to 35 per cent. ad valorem. But 
an agitation for further protection is 
maintained, on the ground that the in- 
dustry is menaced by the importation 
of low-priced European goods. 

Below the import and export side of 
the Japanese chemical line is shown 
with the list of annual exports and 
imports:— 


OIL PAINT 


Export 


AND 


Import 
value. 
Yen. 


39,603,318 

someks 37,372,761 
30,781,243 30,596,116 
56,820,585 : 


2,073 


140,906,771 
41,711,526 


68,984,870 
23,856,458 


1920.... seeve 
1921 (up to September) 


Dye Industry of Nippon Expanded Greatly 
in War Years 


Japan before the World War had no 
dye industry capable of coping with 
the rapid modernization of the coun- 
try’s textile industry. It was indeed 
almost on the verge of extinction. 
What the country has at present is, 
therefore, purely a creation of the 
World War, a new industry which, it is 
apprehended, will not stand on foot 
much longer unless it is carefully 
nursed in greenhouses of protectionist 
tariff. 

The protectionist groups of business 
men and manufacturers in Japan claim 
that already German dye manufactur- 
ers have regained much of their trade 
which was lost during the years of war, 
not only Japanese colors, but colors 
from the United States, France and 
Great Britain being steadily ousted 
from the market, In a sense their 
claim is well founded. Before the 
World War Japan depended largely on 
the supply of artificial colors from Ger- 
many and that of natural indigo from 
British India and Java. In Japan in 
olden times extracts from herbs and 
wood were used along with indigo 
grown in Awa or Tokushima prefect- 
ure. Some natural colors were also 
imported from China. As the new 
imperial government started its mod- 
ernized administration of the country 
those primitive colors were almost all 
discarded and foreign colors were 
adopted. With the growth of the tex- 
tile industry the requirement of dyes 
increased and about 1904 the country’s 
consumption of dyes was estimated at 
something like ten million kin (kin 
equals 1.32 pounds). 


In 1914 when the World War started 
the Japanese textile industry was de- 
pressed and the year’s import of dyes 
was unusually small, but still reached 
the figures as given below:— 


Volume 
in kin. 


12,000 
1,229,000 3,2 
532,000 93,000 
Alizarine dyes 1,429,000 2,827,000 
Aniline dyes 3,104,000 3,842,000 
Practically all of the alizarine and 
aniline colors came from Germany. 
Only part of indigo pure was imported 
from Switzerland. In 1915 when the 
war stopped the direct outward trade 
of Germany, therefore, Japan was 
troubled with the shortness of dyes, 
although some descriptions of aniline 
colors were still imported through 
neutral countries, notably from The 
Netherlands and China. The import 
list of 1915, which is given below, will 
be a good index to that situation in 
the dye trade after the commencement 
of the war when compared with the 
foregoing table:— 
Description— 


Value 
Description— 
Natural indigo 
Indigo pure 
Logwood extract 


in kin. 
Volume 
43,373 


in yen. 
Value 


Natural indigo 146,024 


Artificial indigo 
Logwood extract 
Aniline colors 
25,256 

How this war-imposed restriction on 
imports of Japan, which had no dye 
industry of her own, stimulated the dye 
trade in that country and impressed 
the leaders of industry with the neces- 
sity of having one herself can be seen 
from the following comparison of the 
quotations just before the commence- 
ment of the World War and in Febru- 


ary, 1916:— 


Before the war. Feb., 


Indigo pure, 112 lbs 
Aniline salt, picul 
Alizarine blue, picul 
Direct black, picul 
Direct red, picul 
Acid green, picul 

The first attempt to cope with this 
tendency in the dye trade made by the 
Japanese Government was the ban on 
the re-export of all artificial dyes. The 
second attempt was also made by the 
government, in November, 1914, when 
it appointed a committee to investigate 
the advisability of starting some chem- 
ical industries which were not in ex- 
istence at that moment in Japan, but 
were most urgently needed. In March, 
next year, the committee presented its 
report on coal tar distillation, the 
chairman remarking in the concluding 
part of the report that the coal tar 
distillation industry had an important 
bearing on the nation’s welfare, and 
that the government was urged to give 
every possible help to this new indus- 
try. The kind of help wanted was the 
furnishing of low-interest funds to- 
gether with a reduction of freight rates 
on the raw materials consumed by the 
industry. On the basis of this report 
a bill was at once drafted by the gov- 
ernment and the diet then in session 
was asked to consider it. The bill pro- 
vided for the grant of bounties to joint 
stock companies making dyes within 
the territories of the empire, the grant 
being continued for the ten years after 


their inception. This bill was promptly 
passed by the diet and became law. 

As soon as the law was enacted a 
conference of coal tar producers and 
distillers was called in Tokio. It was 
asked to co-operate with the govern- 
ment in the inauguration of the new 
industry. Before that time, however, 
some attempts had been made by pri- 
vate establishments to turn out colors 
and their representati,es gave valuable 
suggestions at the conference which sat 
in the office of the Department of Agri- 
culture and Commerce June 19, 1915. 
The conference finally advised the gov- 
ernment to float a semi-official com- 
pany, which would prove the center of 
the new industry by devoting much of 
its capital and time to scientific re- 
searches in the new industrial field. In 
February, 1916, the company was 
founded and the cornerstone of the 
Japanese dye industry was laid. 

Around this centre many new en- 
terprises sprang up, some of which 
having been backed up by big financial 
interests. At the same time, the 
United States commenced to seek a 
market here and a great change was 
working its way in the dye industry 
and trade. In 1917, when the Japanese 
government took a census of the in- 
dustry the dye manufactories in Japan 
numbered a little less than two hun- 
dred, scattered over 37 prefectures. 
Their authorized capital reached 10,- 
700,000 yen and the number of their 
employes reached 26,000. Their busi- 
ness prospered as prices remained at 
a high level in spite of their endeavors. 
Following are the quotations for some 
principal colors in 1916 and 1917, in 
yen per picul:— 

-Jan'ry— - June 

1916 1917 1916 191 
Alizarine blue 5,000 3,500 4,500 3,000 3,300 4,800 
Aniline salt.. 400 120 280 70 130 120 
Direct red... 2,500 2,400 2,500 2,000 2,800 2,500 
Direct black. 800 700 750 400 700 400 
Acid green... 3,500 2,300 2,800 2,000 2,500 2,500 
Acid black.. 2,000 1,700 1,800 1,600 1,900 2,000 

The estimated output of the new 
industry was up to 7,500,000 kin, val- 
ued at more than their paid capital. 
Of this figure, 4,400,000 kin was sul- 
phur colors. The rest were methyl 
violet, aniline salt, and others. The 
semi-official company was success¥rul 
in turning over aniline oil, carbolic 
acid, aniline salt, direct red, benzo 
purpline, methylene blue, methyl vio- 
let, chrysophenine and some sulphur 
colors. 

In 1918, however, the Japanese dye 
industry became apprehensive of the 
future because the cessation of war 
was thought to be imminent. It sought 
a market in China and succeeded in 
securing one for sulphur colors, which 
the Japanese industry had perfected. 
Thus the dye industry became a fairly 
important new line for Japan and 
China and its pioneer efforts bore 
fruits. In the fall of that year the 
industry was faced with foreign com- 
petition and a rapid decline in prices. 
Smaller manufacturers were compelled 
to shut down their works and dismiss 
their experts and men trained during 
the years of the war. The readjust- 
ment forced on the industry this way 
was continued till the early part of 
1919, when all weaker plants were 
eliminated and only comparatively 
strong concerns were left in the field. 
Those started their agitation for pro- 
tection with the help of scientists and 
manufacturers in other lines. Al- 
though a section of the public which 
adheres to its traditional free trade 
ideas was opposed to this agitation, 
the industrys proposition was ac- 
cepted by the government and the 
diet and in 1920 the tariff on artificial 
dyes were raised to 35 per cent. ad 
valorem. At the same time, a law was 
formulated for the prevention of for- 
eign dumping. 

The legislation has, however, since 
proved insufficient to protect to the 
fullest extent of the term the Japan- 
ese dye industry. In spite of the laws 
against them, German manufacturers 
have imported their colors at low 
prices and not only Japanese colors 
but American colors which have taken 
the place of German products since 
the early days of the war are being 
ousted from the market by their car- 
goes. The Japanese color trade is now 
hopelessly depressed with the over- 
loading of German dyes while the 
Japanese dye industry is still com- 
pelled to struggle for its existence. 

In the following table the scope of 
the Japanese industry and its fluctua- 
tions in the last few years:— 


--Dec’br- 
1916 1917 


~ 
7 


Peer OS DUOGOTIORs vin nano ccdcccebeeseceustac 


Authorized capital 
Paid capital 
Experts employed 
Workmen employed... 
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Paint Manufacturing in Japan Has Inter- 
esting Record 


Paint manufacturing is one of the 
oldest modern industries in Japan, its 
origin being traceable to as far back 
as 1874. Its growth has been rather 
tardy only because it has had such a 
strong rival as British paint plants. 

A few years after the establishment 
of the Meiji Imperial regime the new 
government founded a college in Tokio, 
and the training of young men in mod- 
ern science was started. One of the 
professors in the new college started 
his own laboratory in 1874 and turned 
out paints as a result of several months’ 
experiments. This was the commence- 
ment of the Japanese paint manufac- 
turing industry. Before the new pig- 
ments were supplied by this professor- 
manufacturer, Japanese people knew 
no painting material other than their 
old lacquer and primitive pigment 
earth. 


This modest laboratory was soon en- 
larged into a modern factory. The 
kinds of paint turned over also in- 
creased, but British paints had already 
gained a firm hold of the market, and 
the pioneer experienced many hard- 
ships in maintaining the new enter- 
prise. However, timely help was given 
by the Japanese Navy, and he tided 
over his difficulty. When Japan fought 
China he secured a chance to extend 
his market. The Russo-Japanese war 
gave him another chance to enlarge his 
factory, and it was converted into a 
well equipped and financed joint stock 
company. 

The success of this enterprise en- 
couraged more people to enter the 
trade, and more paint companies sprang 
up. Before the world war their num- 
ber exceeded two dozen. In 1914, when 
the war commenced, those companies 
which were primarily intended for the 
supply of domestic wants were sud- 
denly called upon by other Eastern 
countries to stand as suppliers of their 
wants. Their products were readily 
purchased by foreign buyers at their 
prices. That year the export trade 
soared from almost nothing to 137,000 
yen. In 1917 the trade was more than 
doubled. The increase witnessed in 
1918 was quite wonderful, it having 
reached much more than 4,000,000 yen. 
The import of British and German 
paints, on the other hand, fell off to 
a marked extent. The year 1918 was, 
indeed, the best in the history of the 
Japanese paint industry, for in 1919 the 
export trade dwindled away and the 
industry, too much inflated, was com- 
pelled to contract. Its condition last 
year was the worst in the recent years. 
This year, 1921, it has also been con- 
fronted with many hardships. In the 
best days of the industry Japanese 
paint manufacturing companies num- 
bered 31, the number of their employes 
having exceeded 2,000 men and women. 
But now it is doubtful if two-thirds of 
the number continue their operations. 


No accurate statistical data have 
ever been compiled either by manufac- 
turers themselves or the government. 
As regards production, only records of 
1918 and 1919 are available. They are 
given below:— 
——1918——_, 
Volume Value 

pound 
2,830,832 
1,009,943 

791,912 

3,900 


2,467,208 


m——— 1919 ——,, 
Volume 
pound 
1,794,085 
628,704 
319,008 
641,007 


2,206,731 


yen 
847,352 
301,248 
97,358 
1,560 


377,237 


*White 
+White 
Black 
White 
Other 


colors 417,798 


The statistics regarding the indus- 
try’s production and kinds of products 
are very incomplete. The following 
partial list only gives a fair idea of the 
industry’s capacity: 

Volume in 


n. 
7,500,000 
8,957, 235 
12,449,839 
1920 (up to Sept.)...... 6,060,674 7,783,825 

To demonstrate the changes that 
have taken place during several years 
past in the Japanese dye trade the 
imports of coaltar dyes during the 
years are listed below:— 
Volume 


Value in 
yen. 


23,339,145 
16,563,400 


Years. 


Value 
Years. in yen. 


WDLG. .ccccscccccccccce 


10,720,919 
15,443,084 
8,039,818 
to the 
as fol- 


2,259,739 
according 
are 


1921 (up to August).. 

These imports, 
countries of exportation, 
lows: 


In kin- iy 
1918. 


1916. 1917. 
425,304 
46,778 


— 
Countries. 1915. 
Germany ..1,128,984 
Switzerland 126,541 
Great Brit.. 
France .... 

Ds Meas 

Others 


121,637 125,459 
23,769 
. 10,885 
- 1,403,896 
20,179 


1921, 
to Aug. 
190,375 62,683 
138,076 34,880 
588,664 1,484,434 


1919. 
93,294 
46,785 


1920. 
Great 

France 

Germany 
Switzerland ........ 3 
United States...... 1,56 
Others 


1920 
56 
17,685,032 
18,259,582 
3800 
1,349 


1919 
200 97 59 
10,700,000 18,642,544 
13,844,044 

549 


3,243 


—1919———-, 
Volume Value Volume Value 
pound yen pound yen 
326,780 131,458 693,156 197,041 

17,822,489 4,468,339 11,651,681 2,761,092 

3,666,709 2,300,118 1,405,521 556,540 


*Zince. tLead. 
These do not include zinc oxide and 
lead white. In the table below, zinc 


oxide production in 1918 and 1919 is 
given:— 


——1918— 


Solvent 
Sundry 
Others 


Volume pound Value yen 


11,538,031 3,264,911 
8,398,976 2,419,032 


White lead’s production is given be- 
low, but it is not inclusive of produc- 
tion of smaller manufacturers: — 

Volume pound Value yen 
1,559,230 397,034 
1,054,424 263,175 

According to an estimate lately by 
the government, the total production of 
1920 was not much beyond 3,000,000 
yen. The production of 1921 is also 
estimated to have been no more than 
that. In the following table the export 
of paints since 1915 is listed: — 

Volume in kin Value in yen 
725,268 
994,355 
1,830,137 
11,365,695 
2,884,900 
1,620,056 
684,409 

Japanese paint manufacturers have 
perfected their zinc oxide, and it is 
generally claimed that their products 
are better than American made, but 
their export is a negligible quantity. 
The import of zinc oxide is also very 
small. The quality of paints is still 
somewhat inferior to that of British 
paints, which are quoted on the aver- 
age at 20 to 30 per cent. above the 
Japanese. The import of foreign 
paints is, therefore, still maintained, 
the quantities and values since 1913 
being as follows:— 

Volume in kin Value in yen 
1,755,167 444,928 
1,298,461 

884,566 
1,120,368 
734,527 
484,550 
729,088 
994,614 
525,498 


42, 
435,130 
600, 995 
306,343 


How the Sicilian Sulphur Indus- 
try Has Declined 


Until recent years Sicily was the 
most important factor in the world’s 
supply of sulphur, but it has now been 
displaced by the American industry, 
which has developed a very large pro- 
duction owing to the easy extraction of 
this mineral from the Louisiana and 
Texas mines, according to a report from 
the United States consul at Palermo. 

The production of sulphur in Sicily 
rose from 120,000 tons in 1860 to 538,534 
tons in 1905. In 1919 production de- 
creased to 181,374 tons, but rose to 219,- 
844 tons in 1920. On the other hand, 
the production of American sulphur in- 
creased from 893 long tons in 1883 to 
25,000 tons in 1903 and 491,080 tons in 
19138, and reached 1,255,249 long tons 
(preliminary figures of the United 
States Geological Survey) in 1920, Be- 
sides these two countries, Japan, with 
an output of about 50,000 tons, is the 
only other important source of sulphur. 


From 1860 to 1876 the price of sul- 
phur averaged 140 lire per metric ton. 
This was so remunerative that it en- 
couraged exploration and production, 
with the consequent result that the 
price diminished gradually after 1876 
until 1895, when it reached the low 
price of 55 lire per ton. 

With a view to relieving the situation 
brought about by an attempted corner- 
ing of the market in 1896, a company 
was organized in London with a paid 
up capital of 20,000,000 lire, called the 
Anglo-Sicilian Sulphur Company, Ltd., 
for the purpose of controlling the pro- 
duction of sulphur in Sicily, purchasing 
this product at a uniform price satis- 
factory to the producers and reselling 
it at a reasonable profit. This arrange- 
ment lasted until 1906, when the com- 
pany was dissolved. Its operation had 
not met with the desired success, be- 
cause only about 60 per cent. of the 
mine owners joined the syndicate, 
which was therefore unable to con- 
trol the sales; and in view of the Amer- 
ican competition, which began to make 
itself felt, a large reserve stock had 
accumulated, the disposal of which 
was a problem. 

This prompted the government to 
take a hand. A compulsory consortium 
or syndicate was formed on August 1, 
1906, in which all producers had to 
combine for a period of twelve years. 
The consortium was to fix the price of 
sulphur periodically and, when neces- 
sary, to limit the production. It was to 
be operated by a director general with 
an administrative council. Upon its ex- 
piration the life of the consort*‘um was 
extended for another eighteen years. 

During the existence of the Anglo- 
Sicilian arrangement this company 
came to a private agreement with a 
company in the United States as to 
the division of foreign fields for the 
marketing of sulphur. This arrange- 


ment was continued in the early years 
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DRYING 
MACHINERY 


for Paint Pigments, 
Chemicals, etc. 


Users of ““Proctor’’ Dryers—and there are hundreds of 
them—all say it’s a wonderful satisfaction to know that 
their products are being dried exactly as they wish, in 
the least possible time and at the minimum cost. 


It’s a great satisfaction also to know that the makers of 
“Proctor’”’ Dryers have specialized in the manufacture 
of drying machinery since 1883 and have earned an 
outstanding reputation for the excellence of their service 
and responsibility toward their products— 


S 


With a “Proctor” Dryer in your plant, drying will be- 
come a dependable mechanical process—systematic, 
keeping to schedule, efficient and economical beyond 
the best records of any other equipment. Uniformly 
perfect drying results will be easily and accurately 
controlled. 


Send for our Catalogue No. 58. It introduces many 
different types of “Proctor” Dryers for Paint Colors, 
Lithopone, White Lead, General Chemicals, Dyes and 


Pharmaceuticals. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, Inc. 


Formerly The Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


New York Chicago 


eceeeeut 
score mids 
severe 
ij 
ce ae 
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foeeeee toe 


One of five “Proctor” Drvers (truck type) in the plant of John 
Lucas & Co., Inc., Gibbsboro, N. J this tvpe of dryer is the one 
most widely used for Paint Colors, Aniline Dyes, ete. Other types 
of “Proctor” Dryers include Cabinet-Tray, Tunnel-Truck and 
Automatic-Tray models, as well as a unique Rotary Dryer. 


of the consortium, after which it was that flour milled product from the 
abruptly terminated and American sul- United States does not adhere to the 
phur began to enter the European mar- leaf to the same extent as does the 
ket. Rotterdam, Hamburg and Ant- Sicilian. Partly for this reason and 
werp became centers of distribution for partly because of their geographical lo- 
the American product in Northern Eu- cation, France, Spain, Portugal, Algeria 
rope and Marseilles in the Mediterra- and Greece still look to Sicily for sul- 
nean. In the latter place a large plant phur to be used in their vineyards. 
was established for the preparation of Export to 
refined, ground and other varieties to . Shins =e ane 
compete with similar Sicilian products. Export. duction. Stocks. Canada. 

During the war sulphur, which was Tons Tons. Tons. Tons 
required for the production of ammuni- 1g90..... 355,140 vataye 107,000 109,860 
tion, was in great demand, but, owing 1891 Syaeco = sesees SRC ee 
to the lack of tonnage, the shipment of F . ono tee sie'eee 96°49 
American sulphur to Europe was in- ‘ 838.8290 jahees 199, 000 108.9" 
terrupted. The Italian Government 358,080 204,000 
commandeered the sulphur trade, au- 156... te'910 
thorizing exportation only with special je99°'°"" 460/800 
permits. Now that freights are again 99..... 493,460 
normal, American sulphur exporters 1900... ae ate 
are everywhere underbidding the Sicil- jo99°°°'* 487/280 501/021 
ian product. In fact, the AMerican qUuO- 1993..... 489,380 536,044 
tation c. i. f. Hamburg, delivery weight, 490, 090 . 
was at the beginning of June, 1921, 1,320 as 7 oles 
marks, while Sicily was quoted about 007... 343.950 
3,000 marks. The Sicilian product has 1908..... 377,610 
been completely displaced in the im- tees een’ ota 
portant Scandinavian markets and is 
facing keen competition. 

It is said that American sulphur is 
superior to the Sicilian for the chemi- j4915..°:; 359/806 
cal industries. However, the latter is 1915... 396,035 
preferred locally for the vineyards, 11l7.-... aon rae 
where it is used to protect the foliage jo;9°°'°! [47'755 181° 374 
against parasites, because it is said 2 190,175 219,844 
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The Leading Authority 
in Its Field 


{ The Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter is the leading authority in the 
fields it covers. It is read regularly—52 times a year—by the men 
who dictate the buying policies of the following industries :-— 


Chemicals and Allied Products; Coal-Tar Bases and Inter- 
mediates ; Coal-Tar Colors; Natural and Chemical Dyestuffs; 
Drugs and Pharmaceutical Chemicals; Fertilizer Materials; 
Animal, Mineral, Fish and Vegetable Oils; Paints, Varnishes, 
Glass and Naval Stores. 


{| The capital invested in these industries totals nearly five billion 
dollars. Practically every person, firm or corporation in these 
industries is a regular subscriber for the Oil, Paint and Drug 
Reporter. 


As a means of reaching the buyers in these industries, the Oil, 
Paint and Drug Reporter stands supreme. It has reached this pre- 
eminent position during a half century of service and constructive 
endeavor, under the same control. 


{| An analysis of the subscription list of the Reporter, based on 
answers received to a carefully prepared questionnaire, discloses 
that 


Seventy per cent. of the readers of the Reporter are pro- 
prietors or executive officers; 


Sixty-three per cent. are purchasing officers or buyers. 


Do YOU sell to these industries ? 


{| If you do, and you have not utilized the advertising pages of the 
Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter, you are neglecting the most impor- 
tant connecting link between yourself and the buyers in these 
industries. 

{| The real buyers in these important industries may be more 
intimately reached through the pages of the Oil, Paint and Drug 
Reporter than in any other way. 


Write for Advertising Rates 


Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter 


The Kev to a Five-Biilion Dollar Market 








100 William Street New York City 
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50-Year Record of Imports into the United States, 1871-1921 


The following tables, compiled from official records, give, wherever figures are obtainable, import data, 
quantity and value for the years 1871, 1881, 1891, 1901, and from 1913 to 1921 inclusive. Where statistics are 
missing for any of the years indicated it is due to the fact that official records were not kept and the figures are, 


therefore, unavailable. 


Abrasives, Pumice Stone, Unmanu- Acid, Arsenic or Arsenious. Acid, Glycerophosphoric, Salts and Acid, Stearic or Stearin. 


factured. Pounds. Dollars. Compounds. Pounds. Dollars. 
Tons. lars : a Pounds, Dollars. See 
ec resis teen. cvevs, ganas siaae 24,780 23,008 Jy. 1260 
19,052 ass } 5 203,525 1915 15,084 a 9,598 
52.414 ts 8,034,351 110,179 1916 ieee 8.342 1915 3.48 
28,618 Boces 2,789,531 106,530 1 Oo0e iges | ; ee 979 6,029 
44,474 Ro bis 2,458, 694 104,988 , 884 
57,427 917 1,984,480 159,429 
47,469 11 3:746,246 384,964 
Fs { 7,074,425 311,39: . 
76,620 ‘ 5.809.178 414,807 Not stated prior to 1914. mS 
eae fetlee ++ 6,783,163 511,098 Acid, Hydrochloric or Muriatic. ‘d. < - of On 
145,984 Acid, Benzoic. 4 Pounds. Doliars. a 
. 64,213 1871... bpeee 3 595 Pounds. 
- Pounds. aaneee ISS1..... CREM 8,509 
Abitibi, eis Stone, Wholly or ceases “S813 $200 hol... 2222 
Partially Manufactured. fc 252 607 vadi vias... 254,480 
Pounds. Dollars . yao § 3,532,076 
8,845,326 17,417 1914... . . ’ 4,215,491 
6,454,375 28,280 aan” = : : Se vit 1,108,308 
6,013,747 27/152 1916. 3, 155 79,8% 918 2' 254/210 
5,616,012 44,186 s oe 52, oe it 3,648,005 
7, U6, 173 64,505 ae ou: " i 4.454,308 56,823 t ¢ 
3,238,776 34,262 1018 a i 4,101,080 ‘ 0,365,45 93,937 
1,746,024 23,168 wae , fae a 
146,026 eee iat... Padarbe cid, Lactic. . . 
6783.03 roa . Sunnie. Doliars , Tannic or Tannin. 
ae Boracic. RS Fie aici 158,754 19,020 Pounds. Dollars. 
Abrasives, Rottenstone and Tripoli. Bande. 191. coos oe tet 
vVollars. 4 oe seseveeve 1,204,041 ) ‘ 17,845 10,930 
‘ 100 160 
330 


1,041 


ssl cece coe 3,848 
siti eee . 
wt 24,556 
11s ne 30,621 13,87 3) “17.080 
ivi4 2u, 558 914... 527, 22,300 ye 301,784 


1915... Se avewdas 24,706 O15 ,6 18,002 

Pe vsccies 38,613 1916 24/214 22,145 wey Nitric. 

co) er 24,315 7 a 24,590 

Ivis. oc...) 14,551 1! 95,65 14.087 Pounds, 

Stated separately after 1918 gl! 2 Fi 31,170 : 
ne 2 ) 11,165 


Abrasives, Rottenstone. ~ aness mateo er” Mees inaaniehas 5,85 Dollars 
ons. Yollars . . . vii <i oan me = 99 
: ‘13 : OL 4se 1a, ( arbolic { . etss , 288 52: — 
461 6,125 Pound ollars ‘ : * a7 : 5 468 
ou 4,747 7 SaSubess ; 7 916.. tees 69% ws ee etree nea 06 299 

; ; . iiccanbewbuawtehae 115,691 48,68 ‘ : eeee 0saen mm OT wi: Pha 78, U4: 15,747 
Abrasives, Tripoli. aes ewan ‘ooeane aap as 8,000,867 589,5 014. 848,57: 208,850 

{ 4 ‘ — 6 ,85 wI , , ° 5 : 820,105 273,880 

‘Tons. Dollars. Stat separately for later years - See. O16 198,873 84,373 

411 8. 483 a id, Cc li T ogee S a een : Bf 162,478 
as 9423 ci arbolic (Not Phenol). Acid, Oxalic. 84,262 aoa cat 
A Pounds: Dollars. Pounds, lars. 14. 798,667 529,231 
Acetnaphthalene, Cumol, Fluorene, 39}: ; tet aces 6y.g03 19 2,103,131 1,004,349 
‘ Acid, Valerianic. 


Methyl-anthracene and Methyl- 91 2.031, 168 a (is 74: 200,595 : 
wdve . 4 n 22 7 
naphthalene w21. «183,709 20,905 400) M6! 402,900 Pounds. Dollars, 
Pounds, Dollars 5 stated prior 20208. O14. .- 8,780,857 433,783 = / 860 
Dae , , 915.... 4,496,679 262,422 ou ‘ : 
Acid, Carbolic (Phenol). 549 166,117 1914 
Po 1,183,256 627,827 {0.0 
ounds. Dollars. 757 55S 811.290 1916.. 
Pie 8,345,631 688,771} dna ‘eee 54/041 1917-. 
Acetone. ; vasssee 8,893,216 531,535 193 eine ae car 
‘ 915.. 3,106,445 179,685 ; oo i e758 
ee Ja; 1916 2,246,256 154,841 Laenaey cis 
235,017 21,105}! ae ress Acid, Phosphoric. 
eo 1s 31,963 Pounds. Dollars. Acids, All Other Not Specially Pro: 
‘ 14 1901 175,910 31,8 
mie wg 19 De: nee sace 04): 76,907 vided For. 
Rosa F 1914. 63,222 Pounds. Dollars. 
e er Acid, Chine sete. 12°03 
Not stated prior to 1914. i Pounds. Dollars. ; . : 4°225 
Acetanilide of 543 i'186 
es mee 1,742 ‘< 80,160 27,837 
¢ 9, S81 ° 253,700 68,189 


Phthalic. 


Pounds. Delors. 
31,336 17, 
106,746 

eae not dtated prior to 1919. 


Aconite. 


Acetphenetidin. shi ws Pounds. 
. Citric. ‘ hea svbee + 1872 9,501 

Pounds. ss 891. °'761 
184,662 5,81 ‘ ate : a a ‘ 1.130 
38,983 75 Acid, Picric, or Nitro Picric. : 12/946 

£5,197 ae Pounds Dollars. 4,267 

40,119 §.821 

6,720 

34,2385 

475 


Not stated prior to 1914, 3 
9S ,100 


Not stated prior to 1915. 22,43 J 31 G¢ 
, yl... 85,065 22,320 
; 31,471 


Acid, Acetic Anhydrid. 7 914 “seg fs saseeees 10,854 
Pounds. Dollars. ( 80.147 632.294 { 5 20,06 s 8: 

309,643 51,632 192 ol 621,57 1.426.195 1 Acorns, Raw, but Unground. 

150,892 23,240 : if ; cas Pounds Dollars 

3,652 1,019 eove oooece ss . 

von ae Acid, Fluoric and Hydrofur 


9,060 7,485 
13,112 16,633 Dollars. 


10,948 14,780 1901 165 Acid, Pyrogallic. 
Pounds. Deere. 
37,78! 


° ° , 9,278 : om 
Acid, haute or Pyroligneous. 20° a ai 048 98 
Pounds. Dollars Agar- Agar 
146 120 G } i . - 
203 942 ols 191 dS Pounds Dollars 
10,946 1,036 ; ° needs : 4 { 39, 232 54.519 
S16 <= eteieais 919... oni ‘ ‘ 
3,036 1929 f 6 332, 9% ant 
13952 ‘att Formic. 1921 ; ; 
16,419 -ounds oll : i i 
504,858 53, 966 912 7 2 : 5 S yt ’ Salicylic. 
201, 604 2 p 1 : ,119,74! 48,826 Pounds 
264,997 47,073 oie 53 ™ ‘ : Oo» TG] 
1,252,649 2: 2 1916 ar a2 Me oeas tasktaaws ie 31,844 6.500 
2.925.076 339,17 - 7. , 2 i309 x" ‘ nate 18,821 4,425 B 
859 108 , 4g eae ees” ; ; aoe Re te ee 82,617 24,403 f nen, Eg ood 
{ eesasenues ce 160 386 ) Dollars 
33 3,114 871 A , 135.017 


Acid, Acetylsalicylic (Aspirin). DP tacnaks an dee 210.021 46922 1 oid geil = 1871 ; 


WOES: cccccccsesacase 7,165 21 
3.613 208 


Acid, Gallic. Beer se ts 1801 anny aid 119.441 
Pounds. Dollars vai. . teeees 7 OE a aa 1,246,744 406,594 
70 { y 1,574,271 487,905 


Acid, Silicic. 3 , een I t ly iftey lvld4; see following 


Pounds Dollars 
121.344 6.486 Albumen, Egg, Dried. 
a Px 3 Dollars. 
402,996 
751,976 
Acid, Amidosalicylic 1,443,936 
Pounds slg ‘ ; 40 ( ; aes ee a aaeta ee 2,450,143 
11.199 et Me 7 eeddibcetcneaels a sale 19." ; ae ee OR he a rane 1.141.421 
198 8,182 1 ier : os ” agin d 5.184,229 
rs were OM rs ~ 71921. 2,568.2 2,606, 85% 


stated rior 586 


1920 
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FACTORY—CAMDEN, N. J. 


CHEMICAL DEPARTMENT 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Mono Calcium Phosphate 
Di-Calcium Phosphate 
Calcium Phosphate Precipitated 
Phosphoric Acid 
Phosphoric Acid Paste 


Wilckes- Martin - Wilckes Co. 


135 William Street, New York 
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Albumen, Egg, Frozen or Liquid. 


Dollars. 
92,307 
201,509 
316,762 
250,132 
197,658 
587,368 
618,953 


Provided 


Pounds. 
691,081 
1,451,376 
2,989,685 
2,014,629 
1,744,511 
2,875,639 
4,461,999 


Otherwise 
For. 


Pounds. 
15,831 


1915. 
1916. 
1917. 


Albumen, Not 


Dollars. 
3,421 
58,175 
48,941 
1916 25,615 
1917 34,057 
1918 i 260 
1919 768 
21,395 
3,707 


TDS. .cccccccccccses 


Alcohol, Grain. 


Proof nie. oer 


40, 532 
59,198 
4 


63 
290 


27 


525, 730 


Alizarin, Natural or Artificial, and 


Dyes Derived Therefrom. 


Dollars. 
898,539 
674,919 

, g 713,392 

8,219,087 1,824,973 
806,764 246,196 
red as following class after October 3, 


Alizarin and Derivatives, Natural or 
Synthetic, and Dyes Derived from. 


Pounds. 


Pounds. 


127,240 
“Stated separately after 1917. 


Alizarin, Natural. 


Dollars. 
160.775 
5,155 
8,457 
62,404 


Pounds. 
2,540 
6. 284 
19,634 


144,076 204,859 


Alizarin Dyes 
Pounds. 

2,759 

4,025 


19,393 
89,011 


Alkalies, Alkaloids and Other Chem- 
ical Compounds Not Containing 
Alcohol. 


Pounds. 
8,324,626 


Dollars. 
10,698 
3,397 
9,475 
117,983 


Dollars. 
871,031 
1,053,933 
1,147,113 


1919. weeeccerseceeee 
1920. .ceccceseceeees 6,849,393 
1921. wcccvcrecccsee 9,009,045 


Not stated prior to 1919. 


Alum, Alum Cake, Patent Alum, Sul- 
phate of Alumina and Alum- 
inous Cake. 


Pounds Dollars 


"996, 798 
220,967 
1,062,041 
8,069,682 


Hydrate of, 


Bauxite. 


Pounds 
45 > 


Refined 


or 


Dollars 


Aluminum, in Crude Form, Scrap and 
Alloys of Which Aluminum 
Composes Chief Value. 


Pounds Dollars 
341 

6,071 
15,582 
29,198 
4,247,580 
2,801,911 
2,364,044 
1,828,106 
558,897 
480,782 
1,748,691 
9,595,122 
9,015,422 


16,421,076 
13,925,919 
203,895 
1,904, 000 


35 ) "626,27 


OIL PAINT AND 
Aluminum Leaf. 


100 leaves. 


,249 
89,920 
19,161 
50,880 
95,475 
118,159 
243,510 


Amber, Manufactures of. 
Dollars 


7,202 


rast 


Ambergris (Not Containing Alcohol). 


Ounces. Dollars 
1881 55 


RI chanuewaseiys 14,623 
Not stated prior to 1919. 


Ammonia, Carbonate of. 


Pounds. 
ay 346, 4 48 


Aas 699 


Dollars. 
112,303 
42.363 
62,293 
12,204 
16,173 
25,195 
49,122 
25,018 


181,701 


GT ot ahet cance es 14.038 6,120 


Ammonia, Muriate of, or Sal Am- 


moniac. 


Pounds. 


Dear. 
1,083,496 51 
86 


445,705 


Dollars. 
132,849 
193,907 


. 


“Not stated prior to ‘1914. 


Ammonia, Perchlorate of. 


Dollars. 


413,470 
stated prior to 1914. 


Ammonia, Phosphate of. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
ai sates 7,433 493 


Ammonia, Sulphate of. 

Tons. Dollars. 
19,808, 645 483,196 
28,971,761 694,454 

61,113 8,660,064 

83,597 4, 900, 058 

64,417 i 

19,404 

8,176 

3,983 

1,964 

2,586 

2,537 


Aniline Oil. 


Pounds. 


69,899 
1,489,908 
1,530,950 
2; ,015, 318 


Aniline Salts. 
Pounds. 


4,976,108 
3,083,467 


DRUG REPORTER 


Annatto, Roucou, Rocoa or Orleans, 
and All Extracts of. 


Pounds. Dollars. 


32,657 


37,639 


50 
809, 903 
603,271 
669,445 
749,782 
205,059 
917,932 
697,333 


Anthracene and Carbazole Derivatives 


(except oil) and Colors and 
Dyes Derived Therefrom. 


Dollars. 
426, = 


Tae 
120, 774 


Pounds. 
399,300 
35,733 
65,808 
84,751 


Stated separately after 1920. 


Anthracene and Carbazole Derivatives 
—Colors or Color Lakes 


Dollars 
493,155 


Not stated separately prior to 1921. 


Anthracene and Carbazole Derivatives 
—Dyes 
Pounds. 


WOZL. scccsccccsscces 240,718 
Not stated separately prior to 1921. 


Anthracene and Anthracene Oil. 


Dollars. 
32,175 

49,949 

2,551 

2,258 

see following 


Dollars. 
211,799 


Stated separately after 1917; 
classes. 


95,025 
Stated separately after 1919; see below. 


Anthracene Oil. 


Gallons. Dollars. 
2,010 


2'260 

8,284 

6,725 

Anthracene, Purity Less Than 25 Per 
Cent 


506 
17,012 
ed prior to 1920, 


Anthracene, Purity of 25 Per Cent. 


or More 


Pounds. 
39,439 
822,740 
Not stated prior to 1920. 


Anthraquinone 


Pounds. 

1020..ccccvcccecccces 3,147 

SOs 6hceenretonesen 46,327 
Not stated prior to 1920. 


Antimony Oxide, Salts 
pounds of. 


Dollars. 
97,447 
248,164 
219,605 


20, 27 
18,256 


Dollars. 
11,608 
1,085 
2,202 
46,110 
92,653 
160,902 
72.556 
16,194 
Not stated prior to 1914. 


Antitoxins, Vaccine Virus, and All 
Other Animal Serums Used for 
Therapeutic Purposes. 


Dollars. 
5,032 
19,019 
12,826 
8,225 
11,460 
6,009 
6,076 
6,907 
7,314 


1901 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916.... 


Apricot and Peach Kernels. 


Dollars. 
3,085 
2,862 

3, oe 


Pounds. 
18,769 
17,800 
67,164 
11,926 
250,075 


1918... c.eccceccccses 


| Argol or Crude Tartar, Wine 


Lees, Crude. 


Pounds 


or 


Dollars. 
590,453 

2,195 420 
2,199 263 
7, 281 


1871....¢- 

1881.... 

1891.... 

a ° eences 
|) | ee 


29,1 16, 816 
290, 476,172 2) 621,491 
5,712,667 545,105 
Class dropped under 1913 tariff; see below. 


95 


Argols or Crude Tartar, or Wine 
Lees, Crude or Partly Refined. 


Pounds. Dollars. 
23,810,048 2.004. 


28,814,957 8,122, 
5,233,516 
854 


8, 
esis ase 


; At 


23,578,221 
$042,834 


26,569,756 


7,208 
73,347 
133,361 11,214 


and Sulphide of, 


ment. 
Pounds. 
1,329,693 
2,225,425 
5,343,229 
5,936,629 
8,475,592 


Arsenic, or Orpi- 


Dollars. 
29,822 
54,056 

161,367 
278,537 
354,284 


169,614 
178,756 
122,795 
175,811 

282 


568,335 
472.710 
8,801,293 794,215 
Articles Manufactured in the United 
States Returned — Quicksilver 
Flasks or Bottles, and Drums 
Used in Exporting Acids. 


Dollars, 
9,1 


Asbestos, Unmanufactured. 


Dollars. 
27,717 


126,195 


Root Ashes. 


g 
: 


Be 
S83 


1918....... 

1914. .cccecesccceces 

1915. ccccccccccccces 
6 


RSS 


BB 
abeeees 


~ 
~ 
- 


ape 
333 


6, 
Quantity not stated prior to 1919. 


Asphaltum and Bitumen, Crude, Ex- 
cept Limestone Rock Asphalt. 


Tons. 


501,310 
188,725 
45,876 
70,561 
130,039 
161,622 
139,618 
95,214 
91,503 
128,913 


Aspirin. 


Seo ‘‘Acid, Acetylsalicylic.” 


Balsam, Balm of Gilead. 


Pounds. 
380 


1,807,290 


SUID, cweckacusunsows a 

1920. .cccese eoccces 50 4 
LEBh ec cccscsccvcseces 160 90 
Not stated prior to 1919. 


Balsam Copaiba, Crude. 


Pounds. 
96,2838 
143,258 
171,834 


Dollars. 
34, 114 


204, 464 
308,545 
373,362 
800,659 
426,071 
260,769 69,792 


Balsam, Copaiba, Advanced in Value 
by Any Process. 
. Detiong, 


110 
1,984 


eeee 


Not stated prior to 1915. 
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FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


THE BUYING POWER 


of the Clientele of the 
EX 


Paint Arus Hep 


IS NEARLY FIVE BILLION DOLLARS 


This buying power is made up of the leading concerns in the following great industries 


§Chemicals and Allied Products; Dyestuffs, Natural, Coal Tar and Intermediates; Drugs 
and Pharmaceutical Chemicals; Fertilizers; Petroleum, Crude and Refined; Animal, Fish and 
Vegetable Oils; Paints, Varnishes, Glass, Naval Stores. 

§Whether you are a buyer or a seller of any these products you would find it to your 
financial advantage to advertise in the Reporter, the weekly issues of which are consulted by 
Manufacturers, Importers, Manufacturing Consumers and Wholesale Distributors in all parts 
of the world. 

§The Reporter is read by principals—those who have the final say-so—and that is one of 
the reasons why it has contributed so largely in the upbuilding of the industries it represents, 
and tuthermore it is another reason why it is a great advertising medium. 

§ Begin your advertisement in the Reporter at once and thus avail yourself of the wonder- 
ful opportunity which it offers for the extension of your business to all parts of the world. 


Display Advertising Rates per Insertion 


This is a TWO INCH SPACE— 


13 weeks $8.00 per issue 
26 os 7.00 6eé ae 
52 we 6.00 rT ke 


This is a FOUR INCH SPACE— 


13 weeks $14.00 per issue This is a QUARTER PAGE~— 


26 ws I2.00 “ o 
52 it 9.00 ee ae 


I3 weeks $26.00 per issue 
ee 24.00 ba rT 4 
6e 19.00 ae 6é 


This is a SIX INCH SPACE— 


I3 weeks $ 17.00 per issue 
26 = I5.00 * - 
52 ee 12.00 66 6é 


a ; 
f 100 William Street 


aN Pov rivr Inc., NEW YORK CIT 





Balsam, Fir or Canada, Crude. 


Pounds 


zai 
2.006 


Sen, Fea or . Casiaidi phased in 
Value by Any Process. 


Pounds. 


Dollars. 
BBNB wc cccccccccvccee 205 154 


163 
Not stated prior to 1915. 


Balsam, Peru, Crude. 


Pounds 
» 9Rt 


Peru, Advanced in 
by Any Process. 


A 


Balsam, 


ee 


fh ile, "Coole 


P¢ unds. Dollar 
6,516 
18,791 
12,264 
12,010 


62,820 
49,869 
58,194 
83,829 
27,871 


Balsam, All Other, 


Pounds. 


e ) 
23,996 
44,603 
90,974 
23,101 


Crude 


Dollars. 


Barium, Carbonate of, Precipitated 


Dollars. 
20,143 
46,425 

7,864 
° 


177 


Pounds. 
2,182,517 
4,995,451 

344,588 
6 

804 
106,288 


0D 18,268 
45,859 


BDIBD. occ ccccccccvcee 


163,5 
1,816,693 


Barium, Chloride 


Pounds. 
2,926,159 
6,110,386 
4.686, 029 


Dollars. 
26,341 
64,563 
60,532 

10 
608 


"783 


1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 


919.. 
1920 81,988 


1921 113,695 


Barium, Dioxide (Binoxide) of 


Pounds. Doers. 


T78. 966 


4, 084, 144 
546,442 


70,862 
684,640 


in Crude State, Not Edible 


Pounds. Dollars. 
ere 15,478 


Not. ‘stated prior to 1919. 
Bark, Cinchona or Other, from Which 
Quinine May Be Extracted 


Pounds. Dollars. 
1,286,095 GOT, 547 
4,219,403 846,280 
2,672,364 301,085 
4 106 ae TS1,895 

{ 354,593 
464, on 


803,081 
1.132, 874 


3,566,010 1,334,758 


Bark Extracts, for Tanning (Except 


Hemlock) 


P¢ punds. Doll 
3 310 


oS4 


1801 
101 
11s 
1919.. 
1920. 
1921 ‘ 
Not stated 


221,054 
380,060 


. 6,267, 
prior to 1918. 


OIL PAINT 
Bark, Hemlock 


Cords 


AND 


102,932 


16,749 
5,502 
4,483 
3.672 
3,388 
1,118 

270 
969 
2,481 
2,838 


, Mangrove 
Tons. Dollars 

7,57 374,506 
191,472 
222,066 
581.190 
297,897 
72,956 
125,603 
109,085 
344,413 


Baryta, Sulphate of, or Barytes, Un- 
manufactured 


ot, oY 


Manuf ic tured 


Crude 


Tons. 


Bauxite, 


‘Bay ts or hws Water 


Proof gaitoms. De 

1913 68 

1914 483 
1915. 503 
1916 335 
1917... 240 
1918 641 
191y 1,354 
1920 14,532 
1921 5,700 


Beeswax 
Pounds. 
16,309 
7,003 
383,725 
217,041 
$28, 287 
ai 412, 695 


Dollars 
3,902 


618,856 
904,557 
a 148 

B26 
a att 2 
693, S51 


ro 50,513 
2,100,458 
3/919,810 


Beet Pulp, Dried 


Pounds. 
26,531,967 
728,443 
Not stated prior to 1920. 


Benzaldehyde 


Pounds. 
955 


Dollars 
‘ 


32,906 
Not stated prior to 1919. * 


Benzol 
Pounds. 
3,175,906 
3,073,948 
1,509, 861 
170,519 
1,717,936 
to 1917, 


Dollars 
273,108 
216,640 

38,209 
‘ 


Not stated prior 


Benzylchloride 


Pounds. Dollars 
1920 1.150 452 
1921. ; cane 
Not. stated prior to 1920. 


Binitrotoluol (Dinitrotoluol) 
Pounds. Dollars 
110,461 13,612 
34,930 5 } 
27428 
4.468 


5,856 


Not. stated prior to 1917. 


Bismuth (Metal) 


Pounds 


151, 030 
133, 190 


196, 113 
207,008 
218,376 
97,489 


06 692 159,670 


Blanco Polish 


Dol lars. 


DRUG REPORTER 


Blanc Fixe, or Artificial Sulphate of 
Barytes, and Satin White or Ar- 


tifcial Sulphate of Lime 
Pounds D 
147,464 


llars 
5,910 
2,027 
8,207 
28,481 
18,499 
60,541 


4u) 8, 163 10, 029 
179, 200 2,376 
1,285 90 
41,108 1,267 
1,090,364 19,291 


Bleacher’s Blue 


Dollars. 


Bloodchar 


Pounds 
2,054 
26,074 


Dried 


Blood, 


Ouch as 
Etc., 
In, or 


Berlin, Prussian, Chi- 
in Pulp, Dry or Ground 

Mixed With Oil 
Water 


Pp 
u 


1€s, 


69,977 

B1S,272 

439, 1: 26 
Quantity not stated prior to 1919. 


Bone Char, or Bone Black, Not Suit- 
able for Use as Pigment 


433,712 


Dollars 

27,183 

312,697 

2 911 

,184 

565,506 

829,730 

6,015 

755,700 

826,142 

1,010,871 

369,583 
»269 
155,409,170 

~ Quantity not stated prior to 1919. 


Bone Dust, or Animal Carbon and 
Ash, Fit Only for Fertilizer 


Deters. 


"717 


af 036, 493 


Borax, Cratle 


Pounds. 


Ono 
201 
882 


97 


Bottle Caps, Collapsible Tubes and 
Sprinkler Tops, Not Decorated 


Dollars. 


Bottle Cos: Collepsible Tubes and 
Sprinkler Tops, Decorated, Etc. 


Dollars. 
203,357 


Bristles. 


581,429 
aoe TiE 
1,522,115 


1901 "70, 440 


2198S 


Bristles, Crude, Me Sorted, Bunched 
or Prepared. 


Pounds. 
18,913 
27,036 


Dollars. 
13,306 
25,280 
3,336 
15,239 
52,431 
44,145 
to 64,062 

100,787 148,938 


6,203 275,747 


Pre- 


Sorted, Bunched, or 


pared, 
Dollars. 


Bronze, or Dutch Natal, in Ladi 


100 leaves. 7 


LS71 
1881 
1SOT 


1HOl 


896,038 
291,396 
306,497 
473,835 
158,516 
246,944 


219,857 58,447 


Bronze Powder, Brocades, Fitters 


and Metallics. 


Pounds. 
130,367 
1,960,025 


745,041 


Brown, Spanish, Indian Red and Col- 


cothar, or Oxide of Iron. 
Pounds, Dollars. 

40,663 
30,195 
25,790 


66,251 


16, 6: 56, 187 
Quantity not stated prior to 1919. 


Brown, Vandyke, Cassel Earth or 


Cassel Brown. 
Pounds, 


523,306 


Dollars. 
6,451 


13,314 


Hair 


Quantity not stated wie to 1919. 


Brushes, Feather Dusters and 


Pencils. 


Dollars. 
222,188 
430,850 
Si* 821 

1,134,306 

2,074,141 
563,160 


*Figures cover period from July 1 to October 
1913 
Stated separately after October 8, 1913. 


Brushes. 


Dollars. 
1,605,964 
1,667,239 
1,309,423 
2,188,084 
2,979,414 


Tooth, 


Stated separately after 1918. 


Brushes, Toilet, Comprising 
Hair, Nail or Hand 


Number. 
43,835,308 2,208,009 
41,980,389 8,004,426 
34,442,124 3,102,492 


Brushes, Hair Pencils. 


Number. 
401,262 
934.468 
2,072,143 


Dollars 
1919 


1921 


Dollars 
5,249 
9,602 

33,349 


1919... .ccccecscceces 


1921... 





Brushes, All Other. 


Number. 
7,899,454 
7,064,346 


12,747,257 


Buchu Leaves. 
Pounds. 

71,524 

93,850 


Dollars. 


Cadmium. 


Pounds. Dollars. 


1,131 


Caffeine. 


Pounds. Dollars. 


45,446 
211,361 
260,323 
186,557 

15,228 

17,219 

64,529 

26,383 

14,884 

12,769 


Caffeine Compounds. 
Dele. 


1921 : ie 
Not stated prior to 1914. 


Zalcium, Acetate, Chloride, 
and Nitrate. 


Pounds. 


Carbide 


Dollars. 
89,660 


1921 4,466,039 
Quantity not stated prior to 1919. 


Calcium Cyanamid or Lime Nitrogen. 


Tons. Dollars. 
14,656 
29,536 
20,564 


46, 149 
84,678 
34,702 


Calcium, Metal 


Pounds. 
2,269 


2,443,450 


Dollars. 
3,937 


1920..0+++200eeee00 e302 


Calcium, esti Crude. 


Dollars. 


161,566 
135,638 
51,418 
19,715 


1918 
Not stated prior ‘to 1086. 
1919. . 
3920. .+.0+0s000020 
alomel, Corrosive "Sublimate 
Other Mercurial Medicinal 


Preparations. 


27,238 
809 


and 


Calomel 


Pounds. Dollars. 
3,026 8,254 
720 1,029 


Corrosive Sublimate 


Pounds. 

8,306 

oe 665 
Other Mercurial Medicinal Prepara- 


tions 


Pounds. 
8,118 


Dollars. 


683 


Dollars. 
20... eeecceee 8,091 
BS esses ees 6,989 8,326 
Camomile Flowers. 
Pounds. 


IDIB. cescesecccssees 
1914... 
L915. ceccececcecves 
1916. 


1918.. 


ee eeeeeeere 


1921... 
Quantity not stated prior to 1919. 


Dollars. 
7,530 
14,012 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


Ca mwood. 


Tons. Dollars. 


27,513 
220 


Candle Pitch or Tar, and Palm or 
Other Vegetable Stearin. 


Pounds, Dollars 
13,411 
4,837 
56,970 
40,004 
23,400 
21,596 
14,446 


40,795 


767 


160,050 
5,000 


1871. 
1881.. 
1891 


34,991 


Cantharides. 


Pounds. 
20,803 
16,008 


Carbazole 
Pounds. 
Ss be cdveeseevoses 259 


Dee eskse cee aneuts 
Not stated prior to 1920. 


Carbon Tetrachloride. 


Pounds. 
572,910 
342,854 


Dollars. 
28,300 
18,139 


Not stated prior to 1914. 


Cassia Buds, Unground. 
Pounds. 
22,003 
64. 199 


Dollars. 
6,554 
9,897 

13,914 
1,366 
10,101 


1 52,185 


Cassia Buds, Ground. 


Pounds. 
2,460 


Not stated where figures are not given, 


Cassia, and Cassia Vera, Unground. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
1,632,646 291,972 
1,987,052 207,106 
3,611, ¢ 137,591 
3,36 297'478 
5,216, 426 358,218 
5,658,154 348,598 
7,487,156 493,161 
9,019,350 803;079 
5,817,554 429,341 
6,581,061 546,194 
8,102,110 858, 667 
5,850,438 


Castor or Castoreum. 


Dollars. 
44,393 
34,770 

120,202 
255,594 
1,154,085 
993,580 
1,555,465 
1,185,775 
2,842,206 
2,188,256 
3,633,693 
1,343,521 


Un- 


663,031 


Whipgut or Wormgut, 


manufactured. 
Pounds. 


Catgut, 


Dollars 
246,450 
1,834 
123,551 
198,081 
253,678 
816,491 
216,810 
328,796 
a0 172,662 
BOB . co ccescesecsecs 824,058 
Quantity not stated prior to 1919. 


Catgut, Whipgut or Wormgut, Manu- 


factures of. 


Cellophone (Manufacture 


5,046 
10,761 

6,585 
31,847 


Not stated prior ‘to 1918. 


Celery Seed. 


Pounds 
405,7 a 
639, 672 
607, S81 
755,532 
167,684 
318,544 
938,027 
386,786 


Dollars 
86,809 
117,475 
161,839 
142,164 
65,563 
182,810 
314,160 
50,377 


Cement, Keene’s, or Other, of Which 


Gypsum Is Component Material 
of Chief Value. 


Tons. 
~ 


Dollars 
19,290 
586 11,310 
520 8,766 
468 
305 
89 
197 
216 


Cement, Portland, White, Non-staining 


Tons. Dollars 
639 24,652 
31 


Not stated prior to 1920. 


Roman, Portland and Other 
Hydraulic. 


100 pounds. 


Cement, 


Dollars. 
52,103 
441,512 
3,970,! 565 
2,164,5 
124, 395 
163,460 
132,864 
9,182 
2,929 
6,020 
51,063 
441,522 


965,591 


10,905,989 
6,282,158 
313,092 
374,471 
342,292 
19,960 
4,196 
8,426 
32,135 
815,812 
1,317,177 


Chalk, Unmanufactured. 


Dollars. 
42,750 


8,248 
5 52,784 


150,010 
128,947 


120,049 
102,907 
91,188 
95,861 
131, 385 
120, 
1 
1 
2% 


17 
79,543 
33,408 


1: 23,672 


Chalk, When Ground, Precipitated, 
or Otherwise Prepared, Including 
Tailor’s, Billiard, Red or 


Dollars. 
4,663 
8,851 

18,643 


Stated as fol lowing classes after 1919; ey 


Chalk, Ground or Bolted 


Pounds. Dollars. 


58,184 


Chalk, Precipitated, a “Medicinal or 
Toilet Purposes 


Pounds, Dollars, 
433,736 


1,021,885 
328,073 


Chamois Skins. 


7,899 
“9 ,952 


Dollars. 
149,057 
107,324 
64,267 
108,346 
176,578 
86,923 
7,950 
61,689 
74,454 


Charcoal. 


Pounds. Dollars 
25,557 
60,266 
39,978 

5,174 
73,583 


10, 4 


a 
90, 411 
Quantity not stated prior to 1919, 


Chemicals, Drugs and Medicines in 
Capsules, Pills, Tablets or Similar 


Dollars 
395,505 
449.497 
652,998 


Not stated prior to 1919. 


Chicory Root, Raw but Unground. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
2,208,057 32,939 
1,580,925 22,028 
471,966 3, 


82,989 
391,923 


Chicory Root, Burnt or Roasted, 
Ground or Granulated. 


Px yunds. Dollars, 
19,355 
31,988 
13,991 

260 
8,252 
97 


SN 
54,244 
85,495 


1913... ccccceveccess 


or Kaolin. 


Tons. 
6,887 
33,706 
105,198 
263,838 
241,936 
230,484 


Dollars. 
66,654 
232,699 
701,790 
1,753,822 
1,590,054 
1,506,555 
1,376,990 
1,212,099 
1,303,668 
1,436,786 
2,481,396 
2,805,865 


1901 


1914 
1915 


Chloroform. 


Pounds. 


figures were valued 
170 pounds at $2.48 


2,274 pounds of the 1914 
at only 25 cents a pound; 


per pound, 


Chlorophyll, Extract of. 


Pounds. Dollars. 
4,461 3,586 
7,508 8,544 

10,125 8,503 
3,490 3,671 
¢ 


2,242 


Chrome or Chromium and Ferrochrome 


Dollars. 
89,291 


Quantity stated in ebake ater 1919. 


Chrome, Yellow or Green, and All 
Other Chromium Colors. 


Pounds. 
76,601 
133,029 
148, 299 
1 34, 460 


Dollars. 
11,194 
19,994 
23,405 
22,412 
21,171 

5,586 
4,202 
459 
2,074 
19,164 
23,894 


Chromium, Hydroxide, Crude. 


Dollars. 


Not stated prior to 1914, 


Cinchona Bark, Alkaloids or Salts of, 
Except Sulphate of Quinia. 


Ounces. Dollars. 
112,013 29,977 
17 5 289,630 
131,692 
117,915 
66,004 
82,167 
324,438 
769,403 


231,100 
623,947 


Cinchonidia. 


Ounces. 

156,229 
28,000 
309,395 
205,006 
69,487 
131,481 
221,272 
86,482 
86,000 
40,188 





and Chips of, 


Pounds. 
21,932 


Cinnamon, 


7 

38,671 

483,992 

1,405, = 
at 


77,685 
188,267 
44,304 
74,081 
410, 594 50,026 
564,248 77,272 
686,466 111,004 
537,119 99,881 
607,183 143,254 


138,660 


Dollars. 
6,294 
9,473 
15,557 
3,978 
2,086 


Ounces. 
‘ > 


8,662 


Clay, Common Blue, for Manufactur- 
ing Crucibles and Glass Melting 
Pots. 


Tons. Dollars. 
s 38,621 
67,763 
211,005 
180,524 
107,146 
16,088 
2,353 
869 

493 
62,507 


4,564 98,029 


Clay, Gross Almerode Glass Pot Clay 


Dollars. 
24,207 
29,514 


Not stated prior’ to 1920. 


Clay, Plasticene and Other Modeling. 


Dollars. 
8,519 
9,424 
6,541 
7,978 

12,468 
7,083 
6,025 
12,162 
22,150 


Pounds. 
1D1S. wccccccccces 
1914. ccccccccccce 


139,47! 
Quantity not stated prior to 1919. 


‘Clays or Earths, Not Specially Pro- 
vided For. 


Tons, 
12,160 
12,444 
19,582 


Dollars. 
103,144 


1 54, 518 
144,050 
167, 614 


144,666 
199,332 
200,868 
396,303 


23.324 


Cloves, Unground. 


Pounds. 
1,137,896 
1,046,911 
2,510,066 
2,120,386 
2,734,992 


Dollars. 
64,547 
310,543 
284,181 
170,068 
481,751 
597,310 
1915...ccccess 595,546 
1916. .cccccccecs 
WDIT...ccccccess 
WD1B...6.eees 
1920... 
1919. .cccee ‘ 
1921. .cccccceee 1,146,930 


Clove Sais Unground. 


Pounds. 
52,446 
118,968 
425,137 
1901 295,696 
1913... 32,830 
1914.... 268 
1915 4,391 
1916. 57,160 
1917. 1,120 
1918 46,432 
1919 
1920. .cccccccsrtcces 
TEER s art éveewes 


Coal-Tar Colors or Dyes 
Specially Provided For. 


Pounds. 


Dollars. 
i871 
1881 
1891 


2,905,811 
914,115 


Not 


Dollars. 
276,88! 


its not stated prior to 1919 


Coal-Tar Distillates, Not Elsewhere 
Specified, and Not Colors or 
Dyes. 


Pounds. Dollars 

138, 636 
31,979 
358,836 
78, 665 
7,571 
18,709 
4,436 


Quanaty not stated prior to 1919. 


Medicinal. 


Coal-Tar Preparations, 


381, 256 
314,128 
222/322 
111,921 
235,240 


OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


Cobalt and Cobalt Ore, and Zaffer 


Pounds. Dollars 


2,024 
310,951 
197,009 

24,0095 
144,170 
136,883 
161,695 


1918 


Cobalt, Ore. 


Pounds. 


30,713 
115,038 
8,225 
186,124 
191,966 
306,310 


ated sé sparate after 


Cobalt, Metal. 


Pounds Dollars 
z 511,683 
228,891 


3 


Cobalt, Oxide of. 


Pounds. Dollars. 
2,766 
15,837 
63,433 
111,740 
14,405 
95,026 
180, 087 


199,097 
187,177 


Coca Leaves 


Pounds. 


139, 035 
91,384 
98,870 
100,627 
90,131 
179,312 
186,477 
211,514 
63,767 


1913... 
1914. 
1915. 
1916 
1917 
1918. 
1919.. 
1920.. 


,059,484 
023,322 
903,552 
306,308 


Cocoa Butter, or Butterine, Refined, 
Deodorized Cocoanut Oil, and 
All Substitutes for Cocoa 
Butter. 
Pounds. 


3,634,986 
2, thy aoe 


Dollars. 
990,568 
801,259 

1915. ..cccces 

1916.. 

1917 

1918.. 

1919.. 


441, 633 


Salts Of 


Dollars 
176,948 
4,835 


Cocaine, Ecgonine, and 
Ounces. 

1901 
1913. 


tees 


Cocculus Indicus 


Pounds. 
1,081 
1,741 
9,192 


1916... i 
nt 605665060606 05066 
BUR oaks sy eaie 

1919. 
1920... 
1921.... 


eee eee eeeee 


Cochineal 


Pounds. 
1,869,084 
1,072,144 

86,797 
114,414 
109,089 
138,139 


100,844 


Cocoanut Meat, or Copra, Not 
Shredded, Desiccated or Prepared 


Dollars. 
,531,864 
2,395,105 
8,390,157 
4,551,422 
12,530,112 
26,937,621 
19,847,782 
15,171,465 
9,923,789 


Pounds. 
34,283,592 1 
44,459,158 
88,690,392 

108,507.765 
247,043,127 
486,833,808 
800,965,246 
218,521,946 
192,245,515 


Collodion and Celluloid and All Com- 


pounds of Pyroxylin 


Dollars. 


11,785 
725 


288,639 
583,391 
371,714 
127,627 
53,693 
53,054 
43,172 
77,673 
155,536 


Colombo Root 


Pounds 


43,040 
27,565 
4,587 
8,751 
48,867 
92.349 


425,190 &2'646 


Beer or 


Coloring for Brandy, Wine, 
Other Liquors 


or Sulphate of Iron 

Pounds. Dollars. 
1,842,308 9,083 
151,496 956 

896,937 

24,786 

6,196 

1,120 

4.750 


377.613 
119,947 


Copper, Sulphate of, or Blue 

Pounds. 
45,809 
20 
8,432 
1,788 
11,051 
114,730 
45,239 
184,182 
15,952 
98,143 
120 
72.605 
676,628 


Cork, Artificial, or Substitutes, Manu- 
factured from Cork Waste or 
Granulated Cork 


Pounds. Dollars. 
3% 


116,505 


Not stated prior to 1919. 


Cork Bark, Cut Into Squares, Cubes 


or Quarters 
Pounds. 
IID i cvcccuvceséees 13 
TONG s e000 enedenevns 
BUNA S cp idnxavavneses 
Not stated prior to 1919. 


Cork Stoppers 


Pounds. , 
428,635 
534,064 
728,317 
250,342 
170,746 
275,161 
198.378 

69,657 
120,389 
156,512 


Washers 


Dollars. 


218,932 


Cork Disks, Wafers or 


Pounds. 
2,065,567 
1,926,864 


seeeeeeee 


WOZ1. nw ccccccccsece . 995,208 688,193 


Cork Insulation 
Pounds, 
4,038,372 
8,771,294 
2.834,807 
6,710,418 
9,112,352 

Not stated prior to 1917. 


Cork Paper 


Dollars. 
181,698 
181,402 
177,389 
543,494 
779,673 


1917... 
1918.. 
i. 
1920. 


Dollars. 
138,214 
107, - 
= 75 
349 
40,248 
Not stated prior to 1917. 


Cork Waste, Shavings and 
Refuse of All Kinds 


Pounds. 
120,677,624 
95,051,164 
101,762,928 
146,649,475 
130,669,984 
Not stated prior to 1917. 


Corkwood, or Cork Bark, Unmanu- 


factured 
Pounds. 


Cork 


Dollars. 
1,743,184 
1,582,755 
1,827,541 
2,813,247 
8,161,790 


Dollars. 
359,626 
787,933 
»249, 008 
727,921 
"152,070 
646,018 
420.581 
517,366 
125, 633 
,479,07 
1,736, 100 
1, 456,276 
2,373,006 


24 897,803 
32,866,700 
40, 273, 005 
30,750,497 
26.505,971 
27,376,326 


47,804,241 


CRE pens 


Cosmetics and Toilet Preparations, In- 


cluding Tooth Pastes, Powders, Etc. 


Pounds. Dollars 
1,026,369 
i, 086,211 

1,542,131 
1,271,614 
1,702,939 
1,502,713 
1,549,184 

455,691 

410,854 


903.275 
399,657 


‘Quantity prior to 1919. 


99 


Crayons, Including Charcoal Crayons 
or Fusains 


16,363 


Quantity not stated prior. to 1919. 


Cream of Tartar 
Pounds. 
3,605,401 

23 

778 

145 
66,718 
812.857 
764,868 
38,588 
98,609 
68,586 4 


123,017 52,300 
578,641 


166,048 
Cresol 


Pounds. 
4,790,699 
7,531,607 
8,687,183 
8,188,303 
?4 6,476,140 
Not stated prior to 1917. 


Crucibles of Stone, and Earthenware 
Dollars. 

10,974 

6.764 

7.641 

58,161 

7,860 

1,432 

9880 


8,634 


Dollars. 
639, 167 


Dollars. 


643,754 


Not stated prior ‘to 1914. 


Cryolite, or Kryolith 


1915. cccccce 
1916. 
PAE cévsthsosececens 
ID1B. wccccccccccccces 
1919. ccccce 


Core ee eeeeeeese 


Ae eee eenetes 


Segedscnceree. 127,667 


"Caden 


Pounds, 
1,931,357 
402,241 
44,332 
27,971 
15,653 
24,827 


1913 
re 
1915..... 
EWE: Coc cccececcorss 
BORE ncccccesccccccce 
1918... 
1919. 


Curry and Curry Powder 


Pounds, 


Dollars. 
569 
3, 893 


Quantity not stated prior to 1919, 


Cuttlefish Bone 


Pounds. 
193,494 
218,317 
309,540 
282,239 
214,659 
230,271 
247,250 
186,633 
360.538 
375. 251 


Dandelion Root 


86,812 


Dollars. 
2, ose 


108, 434 
109,658 
112,814 

29,378 
108,713 
149,088 

77,165 
201,708 
182,907 29° 021 


Decalcomanias, in Ceramic Colors 

Pounds. Dollars. 
80,094 144,890 
45,999 92,528 
29'411 62,462 
11.176 32’ 882 
81471 27.398 


5,195 2. 
14,304 


2,984 
4,905 19,616 
30,741 


6,301 
Other, Except 
Dollars. 


42,001 
131,494 
7,641 


1913 


All 
Toys 


Pounds. 
41,370 
132,805 
90,040 
51,840 
66,513 
34,858 
55,236 
71,740 
137,825 


aaa 





100 FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


Gelatin, Unmanufactured 
Pounds 


Diamonds, Glaziers, Engravers and Ether, Ethyl Chloride Flavoring Extracts 
. , ry ac o Nara : llars 
Miners’, Unset . _ Pevnd a : po ges 187) 
sare, 7 9 ' 3 4: 293 ISSI 
Dollars v1 se 0666 Eee ee = nz et 180] 533,812 
Ss ca 5 5) 30,693 c TUO,770 
Not stated prior to 1918 ¢ .* . 5 Sep’ s40 
. 2,708,362 
Flaxseed Screenings 910 verses -9°857,0063 
101,839 > on - ‘ ; 2 ar { eevee 967,920 
258,272 PSRCC Cee Kew sevecee , Pounds. ‘4 7A 918 369,115 
738,085 | ‘ 914. , 91S Jaa 3.716 
v4s,5u2 Ether, Fruit, Containing No Alcohol 
632,120 Pounds Dollars Aisle 
1,270,040 1871.. oun ‘ 127 213 enn on 24 907 : 
088-441 1sMI 07 > if 18,970,091 en Gentian Root 
1901 0,404 "769 192 we. 25,998,195 105, 68 Pounds. 
1914. ore 1: , lo Not separately stated prior to 1914, quan- 7 
neal Sade “i ‘o7g~«tity not stated prior to 1919, 


Quantity not stated prior ‘to 1919. 


Divi Divi i 1 
Pounds. Dollars. 1917... wees Floral Essences Containing No 1: 1, : - iis 
ECs osssstees T 853,573 12,505 BUSS. ccteees . Al h | { 181,93: ) 
i $14,491 4,143 119 ecece 22,8 2,¢ coho , a ‘ 
24,032 461 : . oes Dollars 
4,513,219 2 L807 2]. 7 § 87,086 
16,467,455 91° 145,973 
916. am 265,956 
36 


15, ere Ast Ether, Ethyl Miiiin, or Ail Ether 
7 : . Pounds. Dollars . 74610 


oe s, (1920... 174.097 Ginger Root, Unground, Not Pre- 


176,198 


. " - Not stat ed prior to 1920. i Not onsen ‘eet “> 1918. seus-0 vel - Candied, 
Dyewoods, Not Elsewhere Specified Ethers, Containing Not More Than de S Pounds. Dollars. 
Dollars. ‘eage Flowers and Leaves in a Crude State, _,, z . ollars. 

171 224 10 Per Cent. Alcohol Not Elsewhere Specified — wa on 401 


ISS]. ons Pound ollar Pour lars 
1Sv1 ‘ i oe ’ & san Ko! : Y15 3,310,391 


1901 soe ‘ g te rior yy ‘ 
BOIS... cccccccscves . oO 1,7: 4 cae a eee och 


6,007 . . ° 8 — 
Mor sss. 30 ovsia Ethers, Containing More Than 10 Per _ 2 ms 7 , 
DY1G ee eee e serves 43 172,760 re Alans Floral or Flower Waters Containing 
1917 Bee guts 43 $5,211 Cent. Alcohol : 
v1S... 1 420,042 - ’ No Alcohol 
1 . : ~] ) mo) 
nie ‘716 Glass Bottles and Bottle Glasswa 


Blown in Mold. or Otherwi 


1 S49 


es, Vials and Jars, Plaia 
Green or Colored, Molded or 
3,66 Bil Pressed, and Flint, Lime, 
8'808 ee or Lead, Empty. 
ca cae re Pounds Dollars 
iocer L 91% 205,267 
aie 14 Sead 214,130 
1918. ... ereneee 18,068 219, 5% 3,561,200 é 
, ? So. eee 28,21 19.557 iyi 1,351,813 
Eggs, ease G20. eee eeeeeec cesses 100 Pennies. Solution Containing {}i5 aaa’ eae 
"0 ds lars ‘ Ste 120 
oe 7 tl - eras Not More Than 40 Per Cent. 1D... 000 100,500 
Extracts, Wood, for Tanning, Not Formaldehyde or Formaline er ne te 91,008 
Elsewhere Specified Pounds. Dollars. Quantity not stated prior to 1915. 


Pounds. Dollars. 11 a 4,294 443 Glass, Cylinder and Crown, Unpol- 
"916,197 50,56) 1916... Be 9; 8,054 ished, Silvered. 


812.64 { 16,197 
1.086, 318 Not stated prio to 1920 7 23,935 2 34! Sa. feet ee 
223,402 6S f 3,993 


Extracts for Tanning, Not Elsewhere 1! ton 102 711915 54,393 2/021 


Eggs, Frozen or Otherwise, Prepared I 92.5 ; 
Specified ‘ 274,000 25,819 1917 35 45 


or Preserved, in Packages Pounds. Dollz : . 1,158 
1920... 160,754 i447 Fruit Oils and Essences Not Else- 191: _ 15 ols 


pe wmweme. - Ti... .<-222<cccoas 485 284 ss - Se 
ratte caaee Not stated prior to 1920. where Specified , , 1,843 
248/997 a ‘ Pounds. Dollars 5 ; 
178,627 Extracts of Vegetable Origin for Dye- 1920--+------++++++- 3.922 08 Glass, Cylinder and Crown, Polished, 

Not Bent or Decorated. 


de 
° 153,870 ° e 
s10'821 Pret + Elsewhere Specified, - Not stated prior to 1920, 
3 579,489 Ry — ot os 
4 4 ot Containing Alco , Sa. feet. Dollars. 
a ; : : 10,138,235 te Ms hol ios Fuller Ss Earth ¢ 579,129 119,395 
ae meansed prior to 1026 Latin see iol ons Tons. Dollars. 615,337 
1984550 162 hae { 15,813 125,800 5 196,274 
a ry 2, 14¢ 2 16,175 138,111 108,578 
Eggs, Yolks of ie ora — ap aN : 16, 866 145,5 a . 
oe ars. “Not stated prior to 1918. “Gabdtviben ‘ilies tae; ae ow 174.246 


Ferrophosphorus Metal ae Fuller’s Earth, Unwrought and Un- 
» si °'3 689 manufactured Glass, Cylinder and Crown, Polished 


é . 257,607 26 1,136 Tons. s. 
2'919,019 373, s & - 27 1,213 7 326 3,383 When Bent or Decorated. 
6,924,071 1,832,095 + eee 2 617 18: 236 3'9 ’ 

8,077,730 2,029,420 . ¥s 85 5,45 ; ne a Delors. 
4,746,015 1,648,564 10 1,055 15 Bas 18,006 , 60,508 
9,044,186 3.909.927 Paige *109,141 3.638 5. : 5,268 »482 ras 
10,312,080 3,206,752 2 61,665 207 > : acre 

14,000 ’ , 67 


Enamel, Fusible and Glass ; oh 
Dollars. Ferrovanadium Metal 334 8413 1920. 8 3a 
11,967 Pounds. Dollars ° 7,00 vn 2, 3,426 


o> § ‘4 39,25 
ee a wicied gris co 1920 or %°°4 Fuller’s Earth, Wrought or Manufac- Glass, Cylinder and Crown, Polished, 
RR , Silvered, Not Bent or Decorated 
3,052 Fertilizers, Not Specially Provided jo). af 355 os 895057 P0405 
27,011 For 915 5 89,5 19,597 
24,995 Tons. Dollars. 1917 507 59°07; cane , 1,905 
14,792 221,467 ‘ 3,43: 77,102 1918 fe 


Enamel, Glass, White, for Watch and 12°!-. = 115. O40,428 16 3 05 1919 
real rae S10 2 . 1 190/284 “ E 22,091 


Clock Dials O15... 100,153 $341285 1921.......-. ' 111,357 156,064 
. { ag ot stated prior to 1914. 
Dollars. 6 78,252 eerene Fustic 
1901 5, 918 53°81: 772,684 Tons Dollars. Glass, Cylinder and Crown, Polished, 


1913. ce 5, 85% . ne 7 
aa - vis ‘ ‘ 2, 260, 243 reer? e S.00% 130 $90 * 
14. 5.283 4.708.008 3A01................ 9.100 Silvered, Bent or Decorated. 
’ ee : 3,358 5,434,425 ee ae Jf 5 Sq. feet Dollars 

11,506 6.058 


1917 3.004 ; : 3 92 - 
ys Fish Sounds 92 28 35 
Pounds. ollars ¢ ‘ she see 7 Not stated prior to 1920 
396,031 96,2 ae ca 5195 ‘ ae 
456,738 4.654 1918 “ont 35,424 Glass Demijohns and Carboys, Cov- 
331,245 738,490) 36 Rs 5 
- la 919. “ 150411 as's7¢ te = 8,096 ered or Uncovered, Empty. 
Enamel Paints v<0. 80,781 9,2 9 ‘ 36, 685 Pounds . iad 
Pounds. ) 7 SNe sake case. 188 31,05 . 2, , 6S: o14 ’ ° ee 
Berar tateesccervoces 50.403 , Ser Ot ee Galalith (Artificial Ivory) and Manu- }i 27,96 joey 


1914 96,17 . . 
1915 et 36,078 Filter Tubes factures of on ane 
1917. saa tea 18,57 001 ons Dollars. Os 4/905 3,043 
1v18 2 AT ue a 5,053 Shs weieneeneeees 12,736 : ‘ WG 
cc isis<e 905 2,64 1914 RRA AB AAS ie asis 6.08 1914. 15,060 199 So 3,206 
SED. «owe q oan wi dnl shel 2 eehee + ose vas oes Quantity not stated prior to 1915. 


1O8ts <5. oe 52,00! 20,2 é Go... . teeetees reeeee is Bees i?3ea. Glass, Plate, Fluted, Rolled, Ribbed 
PR See rea 3, 91 teres : or Rough, or the Same Contain- 
Pounds iar: 920.. eae 105 1921........ aes ie ing a Wire Netting Within 


17,805 { 5 
137,618 5,156 ~ : : 
S8/620 ‘982 Filter Mas s : ;, Ammoniacal Itself. 
riper ilter Masse or Filter Stock esp! Sq. feet. rintiase 
3,793 208, 36 Pounds. Do irs O1% 35,245 < 379,219 14,812 
; 3,476 8,974 1s 29/336 436,587 15,207 
41 Ss 915 é 5 915 307,: 516 12,742 
8'356 { j 26,73: t 5 0, < 4,526 
65.052 10,304 7 3! 7 8, 2002 
48/210 13/917 ‘ 
6,605 1,097 | ee eneses écunse { aha . ‘ ; < 3. 
65,750 9,048 92 eee i7* 1 6e6 : 1 m3 3.940 
146, 282 26,455 ° eccee oa v2 as 2 i oun 220,674 19,100 


108,770 


* Pounds after 1918, 





Plate, Fluted, Rolled, Ribbed 
r Rough, Ground, Smoothed or 
Otherwise Obscured. 


Sq. feet. 
9,617 
614,012 
4,872 
4su 
5,052 
3,906 


Dollars. 
2,247 
126, 917 i 


$39,004 


iss, Plate—Cast, Polished, Fin- 
ished or Unfinished, Unsilvered, 


or the Same Containing a 


Wire Netting Within Itself. 


Dollars. 
247,015 
631,506 
100,400 
3,778 


Sq. feet. 
1, ,068, 427 
2,819,386 
Sr 
1917. 
309.932 
3,008,343 


Plate—Cast, Polished, Unsil- 


vered When Bent or Dec- 
orated, Etc. 


Sq. feet 
88, LSU 
140, Su 


Glass 


Glass, Plate—Cast, Polished, Silvered 
When Bent or Otherwise Dec- 


orated. 


Sq. feet. 
1,510 
19,659 
6,822 


2,570 


Dollars 
1,004 
5,854 
2,152 
2,135 

85 


Glassware, Chemical, Including Flasks, 
Beakers, Graduated Ware and All 
Ware Known as Chemical 


Ware. 


EMEP t ob 6 660% eoeees 


Dollars 
56,999 
160.597 
156,426 


Not stated prior to 1919. 


Window Glass 


in detail for later 
Pounds. 


years.) 
Dollars. 
1,495,170 
1,471,914 
1,512,703 
970,073 


(Stated 


Crown, 


Window—Cylinder, 
Unpolished. 


Pounds. 
20,458,971 
31,197,531 
16,532,210 

1,401,572 
2,594,979 
572,614 
360,953 
2,448,115 
29,173,325 


Window—Cylinder, Crown 
and Common, Unpolished When 
Bent or Decorated. 


Pounds. 
1,773,023 
1,703,186 

460,017 
339,009 
370,522 
181,189 
159,108 
735,168 
1,060, 676 


Glauber Salts. 


Tons. Dollars. 
118 2,879 
bee 15 
108 2,167 
OD 6,826 
240 5,085 


Dollars. 
804,732 
1,212,536 
679,228 
140, ro 
277,222 
84,018 
25,616 
50,649 
1,639,579 


Dollars. 
153,723 
149,203 

56,223 
52,051 
47,069 
19,010 
29,829 
97,321 
121,594 


BOB. ccc cccccocvcoce 


EMER sc cccccevesecess 
1916 


1920 


Fluxes, Enamels and Colors, 
Ceramic and Glass. 


Pounds. 


Glazes, 


Dollars 
38,527 
70,782 
64,138 
43,421 
26,583 
22,839 
48,090 
60,753 


stated 


19,046 
45,661 
53,907 


to 1914; quantity not 


Not stated prior 
rior to 1919. 


OIL PAINT AND 


Glucose. 


Pounds Dollars 


105,551 
400 
40,267 3,040 


Glue. 


Pounds 
978,239 
1,888,005 
5,451,136 
4,530,390 
5,090,661 
22,545,681 
8, 086, 283 
8,050,794 
6,301,825 
2,013,312 
487,617 
1,422,504 
3,214,400 


Glue Size 


Pounds 
3,216 


Dollars 


672,206 
1,792,612 
702,350 
219,177 
954,673 
$42,017 
141,204 
373,616 
686,522 


‘to 1921 


Dollars 
34,408 
675,334 
S74 1 
4,247,0 32 
475,108 
185,368 
200.610 
200,454 
SU, 145 


$960,671 


Molds and Skins. 


Dollz 


Gold Beaters 
Number 
1871 cove 
1881 
1S) 
1901 esse . 
DIS. ccccccscesce eee 


39,625 
38,556 
26,408 
26,634 

13,944 
23,131 
38,651 


22,003 62,918 


“Quantity not stated prior to 1919. 


Gold Leaf. 


100 leaves. Dollars. 
161 3,507 

451 10,820 

167 3,062 

115 2,704 

30,902 28, 283 
37,527 32,482 
13,614 12,549 
1,547 773 
14,370 12,4€3 

7 6,334 
10 
3,792 


1920... 
64,114 


“Gold Size or ‘Jeoen"” 


‘Varnish, Gold Size or Japan.’ 


Grease Enfleurage, Not 
Alcohol. 


Pounds. 


See 


Containing 


Dollars. 
263,950 
246,869 
124,195 
51,417 
31,578 
8,524 
33,945 
167,861 
196,345 
48.979 
241,958 


92,446 
40,638 
28,407 
5,245 
26,636 
- — 


Grease, Marrow, Crude. 


P ounds Dollars. 

6 8,774 

17,738 

f 4.035 

60,090 4,513 
prior to 1919. 


BOIG sc cessectecscces 
BPE s eeeeeecdsaven se 
1920 
1021... 
Quantity 


Grease, Soluble, Used in Processes of 
Softening, Dyeing or Finishing. 


Pounds Dollars. 
4,886 
4,401 
9 


not stated 


1913.. 
1914 


stated prior to 1919 


Wool, Crude 


Pounds 
‘ 183, ¢ ono 


Quantity not 


Grease, 
Dollars 
191,37 
260,646 
328,991 
292,988 
286,705 
350,535 
1,861 795 294,326 
4,481,486 338,877 
é : 17,153 
140,909 
141,057 


Wool, Refined 


Pounds 
2,009,018 
2,691,591 
467,761 
214 599 
316,149 
31,218 
1,022 
4,031 
4,682 


ice 3 


DRUG REPORTER 


Grease and Oils, Sulphur Oil or Olive 


F oots 
Pounds, Dollars 
8v4, 114 


772.005 
885,810 


1,055,292 


1,108,099 


10, 409,509 
11,010,970 1,2 


Gian and Oils, All Other (Except- 
ing Fish Oils), Used in Soap 
Making, Etc. 


P ounds 


1,603, 4! 9 
260,908 


Dollars. 


291,934 
449,561 
709,330 
482,479 


334, 605 
0. 684,016 
7,300,356 
1,324,635 
8,428,689 482,036 
26,345,640 ,591,044 
27,684,496 2,585,209 
7 29'271, 846 3,203,887 
20 411,764 1,407,092 


Grease, All Other, Not Specially Pro- 
vided For 


Pounds 


1 
1 
1 


Dollars 
38,420 
175,883 
93,874 


4 048.028 
4,568,255 


14,207 
106,041 

S4,76% 

81,28! 


Guano 


3,158,064 


Guiacol Carbonate 
Pounds 
1,637 
6,907 
469 
200 
9,492 
2,063 
402,870 
ad gear eis 3,465 
stated prior to 1914. 


Gum, Aloes 


Pounds 


Dollars 
2,645 
11,125 
1,160 
6,458 
74,818 
40,407 
18,479 
12,951 
Not 


Dollars 
|? ee 25,710 
1881 
1891 
1901 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
Bs 2 44.066400605608 


841. 130 
909,279 
918,402 64,983 
953,186 90,081 
1,597,811 152,146 
1,236,381 97,607 
1,230,595 95,846 
1,544,940 127,857 
1,771,344 178,048 
966,423 78,456 


Amber and Amberoid, Crude 


Pounds. Dollars 
180 
42,400 
46,691 
119,405 
339,984 
117,375 
108,136 
3,599 
324 
1,280 
731 
12,036 
42,670 


77, ,938 


Gum, Arabic 


Pounds 
2,317,518 
3,484, 288 

986, 760 


Doliars. 
1,700,249 
389,420 
124,235 
241,661 
568,631 
593,126 
182,370 
or Senegal’’ after Oc- 


Included in ‘‘Arabic 


tober 3, 1913. 


Gum, Arabic or Senegal 
Pounds. Dollars 


240,066 


679,928 
881,346 
, 242,281 
,078, 864 
881,780 
614,656 


7,617, 494 
7,473,2 
6,03 
7.054, ¢ 
926, 635 
5,788,516 


Gum, Asafoetida 


Pounds 
90,130 
135,175 
3,424 
160,998 
134,579 
3,338 


Dollars. 
12,789 
2,318 
261 
25,598 


30, 126 
52 877 
44.7 741 
71,261 
211,734 
271,807 


Mastic 


Dollars 


162,008 


Gum, Benzoin, Gamboge 
Pounds 
23,207 
105,967 
41,975 
106,506 
219,3 


1901 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 : 
Mastic 

and Gamboge 


separately af Benzoin 


1918. 


shown 
after 


Benzoin 
Pounds 
1,631 


Dollars 
O44 
16,712 
7,630 


42,144 
13,265 
18,948 
34,055 
1 Damar, 


Kauri an¢ 


10! 


Natural 


Dollars. 


Gum, Camphor, Crude, 


Pounds 
624,258 
2,055 165 


175,874 
477,760 
476, 908 


ew WW 


‘991, "408 
,451,050 
‘189,768 
5,496,098 
1,847,572 


"605,630 
638, 384 


noe 


Gum, Csiideliia. Setesd 


Pounds Dollars. 
1,974 559 
134 36 

63 21 
77,3138 39,507 
463,410 153,020 
1914 624,508 201,992 
1915 1,140,783 406,587 
1916 2,304,197 754,498 
1917 4,533,918 2,063,177 
1918 1,145,244 800,318 
Ewes tees < 1,497,159 1,889,482 
1920 seve 1,367,263 2,843,755 
1921 801,529 1,150,008 


1901 
1913 


Gum, Camphor, Synthetic 


Pounds Dollars. 


116,100 
‘ 123.686 
prior to 1915 


Gum, Chicle 


6,959,169 


6,808,317 


‘Cai Chicle, Refined 


162,805 


Gum, Copal 


Pounds. 
13,005,925 
12,528,887 
24,100,156 
25,621,685 
16,590,609 
18,921,007 
26,417,439 
32,188,183 


Gum, Copal, Kauri and Damar 
Pounds. Dollars. 
1,466,750 186,993 
5 2,343,736 
1,637,677 
1,944,056 
2/017, 737 
2'828/840 
989, 808 


249,973 


Dollars. 
938,002 
813,985 

1,440,238 
1,583,070 
1,147,004 
4,001,022 
2,614,072 
4,145,167 


24,824,399 
31,513,330 
9,207,797 


* Under provisions of law of 1909; imported 
between July 1 and October 3, 1913; stated 
separately after 1914. 

+1881 includes Benzoin, 
and Shellac. 


Gamboge, Mastic 


Gum, Damar 
Pounds 
3,854,698 
5,388,644 
10,819,590 
9,200,064 
5,942,538 
4,270,900 
9'637,933 
5,710,548 1 


D"'lars 
337,245 
563,006 
790, 776 
797,115 
689,308 
528,458 

1,548,604 

249,864 


BBDD. oc ccccccsvacers 
TRE cc ccsevcesedees 


Gum, Dextrine, Etc. 


Pounds. Dollars. 
10,072 
49 982 

212,968 
164.120 
180,296 
213,301 


096, 891 
684,556 
Stated after 1914, 


Gum, Dextrine, Made from Potato 
Starch or Potato Flour 


Pounds, 

* §,226,421 
4,595,949 
720,106 
210, 948 


separately 


Dollars. 
162,688 
154,337 
40,552 
17,882 
9,116 
39,533 
59.237 

566,670 35,824 


Gum, Dextrine, Dextrine Substitutes, 
Burnt Starch or British Gum 


Pounds Dollars. 
471,491 18,180 
214, 668 12,028 

10,049 
2,855 
50 


Gum, Suh Blood 


Pounds Dollars 


1,371 

2,977 
2 O88 41 
2° 678 9,190 
14,553 5,916 
26,283 9,407 
23,110 8,446 
20,218 10,602 
48,026 19,137 
10,387 6,193 
24,064 10,121 
20,827 16,274 
00,508 11,758 


Canada 


Pounds 


Gu m, 






































102 


Gum, Gambier, or Terra Japonica 





Pounds, Dollars. 
11,165,119 252,593 
38,629,547 1,688,394 
27,610,924 ,343,604 
26,811,197 824,444 
17,037,805 784, 931 
16,449,663 625,855 
14,169,250 542,200 
12,602,251 888,985 
10,861,904 853,675 

8,956,082 953,000 
5,909,382 654,211 
10. 207.013 852,663 
6,292,780 432,258 





Gum, Gamboge 





Pounds Dollars 
BOER e et eccese eeeoces 18, 1 = 23,452 
BOMU Cee cccevvesceces 117,560 
BEER e veccesseveeeeesé 3, 02 3 3,798 
Not stated separately prior to 1919. 
Gum, Kauri 
Pounds. Dollars 
Cceecesscccocere 6,554,887 1,097,989 
Seeceeecceseesec 9,530,267 1,444,315 
eeececcccecce ee 9,958,953 1,394,527 
Ccccccecceses 6,667,474 1,018, 582 
eC ceccescccccecce 5,867,216 1,029,036 
eevee 4,703,810 713,001 
cece 8,424,661 1, 152,075 
eoeccosece 6,718,182 1,197,262 





Gum, Lac, Crude, Seed, Button and 
Stick 





Pounds. Dollars. 
ABT1  ccccccseccesese 73,758 347 
TSB. ccccccccccvccce 194,709 
ABO1. coccccccscsccece 795,757 
BOL wcccseese eeeeses 57,992 
1918. wcccccsescccces 293,010 
1914... ccccccees ees 992,425 
W915. cccsccese eovces 1,126,167 
1916 eccccccccee ° 3,485,975 
1D17..cceces coves 3,17 
1918...c00s eocccccce 
1919. ...cceceee oe z 
1NZO. ccccccccsces ° ¢ 
Dea riadtoavi sate 1,806,726 646,407 
Gum, Mastic 
Pounds. Dollars. 
WIB . ecccscccccccoss 63,545 9,075 
WUD. cocccvcccccccce 10,281 4,232 
1920. wcccccccccccece 20.796 12,399 
WOR .ccscccccccceses 10,954 5,391 
Not stated separately prior to 1918. 
Gum, Rosin, Crude 
Pounds. Dollars. 
IDIB..ccccccsccccccece 299,983 12,605 
1D14. cccccccccccccse 2,742,083 58,684 
1,505,790 42,085 
5,571,325 146,250 
129,848 3,380 
54,334 
251,853 
141,935 
1,908 





Gum, Senegal 











Pounds. Dollars. 
1901..... eoccee cece 1,107,763 130,959 
WO1B. .cccccccce eoece 172,528 16,254 
WEBER oe scccccsscocss 140,097 10,609 
*Included in ‘‘Arabic or Senegal’’ after Oc- 
stober 3, 1913. 
Gum, Shellac 
Pounds. Dollars. 
sacar euadebeneds 423,537 70,757 
Cocccecccecseces 6,290, 225 
eevceseese 9,617,593 
eoeccee 22,069,610 
eoeccee 16,824,130 
eessocess 24,308,145 
eecccccccccce eee 25,927,553 
eocceee 32,847,434 
evepaceegoess - 22,841,360 
eeese cove 14, 268,653 
cecce esee+ 84,151,200 22,178,484 
soeerenuee 23,871,866 16,634,073 





*See Copal, Kauri and Damar. 


Gum, Spruce, Crude and Refined 





Pounds. Dollars. 
BBB. cccccccsccceces 274 294 
ey 509 438 
1920.... cecece 789 752 
Bec 64d ennseoceenes 1,397 2,519 
Not stated prior to 1918. 

Gum, Tragacanth 

Pounds. Dollars. 
1881 315,918 127,312 
1891 717,404 211,183 
1901 7 3 365,737 
1913..... 463,800 
1914 460,364 
1915 355 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 3. 788,079 
1921. 484,605 

Gum, Tragasol 
Pounds. Dollars. 
1, 028, 804 ¢ 








503, 045 ) 

662,762 40, 008 
567,550 27,406 
606,184 21): 366 


Gums and Gum Resins, in a Crude 






State, Not Elsewhere Shown 
Pounds. Dollars 
ee Do eae, 244,577 
Beet tea toushoe 1,621, 

87,537 

Re 2,704,615 216,886 

3,733,839 239,824 

ace sia 4/088, 233 255,469 

Peete eee 4,963, 037 258,837 
Ne ac Coase eens 6,866,439 
RE Peon 6,183,215 





Hemlock Bark, Extract for Paselin 
Not Containing Alcohol 











Pounds. 
101.840 
173,998 
390,287 

117,113 





includes ‘‘Quebracho extract.’’ 








FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


Hide Cuttings, Raw, and Other Glue 
Stock 


Dollars. 


2120.6 632 
, 504,325 
070, 313 





not stated pri ior to 1917. 


Quant ity 


Honey 





Gallons. Dollars 
BOER evo weceseceeers 85,358 3,12 
BOON 0s ccc esoccsecees 
MUL eccvecesoss . 
AGUR cs cosvevvcvevcces 
BOIS ec ccccccccvcceses 
BOMEsecvecccvecceces 
1915 268,912 
f 124,268 592 
277,345 171,616 
59,339 213,006 
99,657 151,102 
764,244 1,019,250 
388,262 469,087 
Hoofs, Horns, and Parts of, Unman- 
ufactured 
Pounds. Dollars. 


15,264 
398,211 
587,643 
311,924 
820,192 
254,872 
156,126 
110,169 
171,718 
357,399 
106,179 








“Quantity not stated prior to. 1919. 


Hop Extract and Lupulin 











BPG hccccsees C0000000 §«§§$$eoeeee 
BOBS. cece @eosesectooe 8 = 6eeesds 
Seen ceece Cecccce é  w¢esee 
Jo) oe @eecsevece = = w 00 8 oe 
1916 © e0ese 
eovcce 17, 890 
Hops 
Pounds. Dollars. 
100,884 12,811 
475,428 111,903 
3,789,264 1,706,824 
{ 2,489,069 27,§ 
eh 8,471,776 
i088. 5 sescsescccs, OBOULTAS 
1915... vecccecesee, “SLUHO GM 
1916 eee eoee 664,284 
1917 Coeccesocsece 212,029 
Bs 000060 6t0eseese 112,811 
BEPC icteee weeewvewe 6 
1920.12.22: anette 1,806,041 1,078,558 
MRS h cc eaceiescece 3,714,536 2'073,574 
Ichthyol 
Pounds Dollars 
23,619 33,421 
44,347 61.796 
66,957 92) 485 
51,847 70, 664 
69,227 59,470 
91,884 60,757 
65,982 43,541 
19,623 9'830 
98,870 91,927 
54/809 31/616 
Incense 
Dollars 
OS i a ree 703 
1913...... sap a; 14,637 
MGS cette ys eee aa : 24'382 
SOBs cscce eee Die 4/328 
1916...... eee gc: sa 5,431 
BES oe ees : re 9/968 
1918.....2: ae oa 12'951 
Oe costs es a ot 32'446 
Maser tle ree a 84/877 
DERG EKRSSERORSEOR 0 (RoR ‘ 102,850 
India Rubber and Substitutes for, 
Crude—Balata 
Founds. Dollars 
i 1,987 
766. 





~~ 





1/238 85 9 
2,013, 7% 37 
1,979,990 


278,551 
,043, 567 


audi Rubber and Substitutes for, 
Crude—Guayule Gum 
Pounds Dollars 





ee 


10,504,945 
1,475,804 


4,354,400 
607,076 
,442,464 
881,023 
764,484 
,037,030 
761,060 
278,175 
197,058 


~ 





_ 





India 


Rubber and Substitutes 
Crude—Gutta-Joolatoug, or 


for, 








Pontianak 

Pounds. 
Seeikcadeciseunavads 9,435,740 
Bis orcpOsenveanecs 45,444, 282 
es hike RS eee kh Kes 24,224,955 
BEA heGes 009s ane 14,765,765 
| Ee 28,381,105 
DUN eesees0e8 422 23,738,004 ’ 
De keves end wear 16,109,009 96 
Bens 66a 11,363,283 19! 
Bre aseeeekude 18,402,162 2,432,883 
ieee . 6,774,189 1,075,771 

Indigo, Carmined 

Pounds. Dollars. 
PERN GRGRERAAD ERE RS: “lonteuts 329 
1801 28,175 33,145 
1901 11,061 9,789 
Dna wréecke ees aue suk 9,047 5,903 
Dthnta whee sions as 16,329 9,986 
0 er ere 2,130 1,333 

Not stated after October 3, 1913. 

Indigo, Crude, Natural or Synthetic 

Pounds. Dollars. 
BURRS bakdeteceussece 7,712,488 1,102,893 
Pitas csctecheae dns 8,252,528 1,115,128 
a he air cae Checccece 7,983,112 1,604,767 
Dw sn60teannea checks 6,794,518 8,451,501 
Beer Aasébeenrsderic *545,105 


* Figures cover period July 1 to September 8, 
1916; stated separately afterward, 








Indigo, Natural 





Pounds. Dollars. 
IBTE 6 ccccevcceessese 2,101,867 2,115,914 
1881 1,699,754 1,541,664 
st 3,999,644 1,692,299 
‘ 3,139,063 1,402,894 
‘ 1,231,986 2,449,361 
91 2,141,382 8,261,978 
L919. wcccscoce eeesee 794,251 961,610 
1920..... ecceccccece _ 843 206,119 
ROMs ewacevees evees 1,967 121,820 
Indigo, Synthetic 
Pounds. — lars. 
AGL scccceccdccseses 886,700 5 
LOIS. sscvvccccccrtsecs 942,946 
1919. ssseccee Oevcece 358, 867 
LEDs sccceccsessoecs 347 
LUShe ceccesvvesecese 99,809 











1914 eeecee 
1V1L5 ‘ ee 
1916. 
1917 covece 
Stated as ‘‘Indig ids, etc,’’ after 1917. 
Indigo, Extracts or Pastes 
Pounds. Dol lars. 
WSilicvevcccceccess § §«=_ .vecses 4 
LSESL ecevccvecwecvtes 1,540,185 
¢ 881,969 
181,168 
223,687 
242,998 
1914. cccvccccvcccece 11,998 





Not stated after October 3, 1913. 


Indigoids Obtained from Indigo or 
Otherwise 


Pounds. 
13,0387 
4,236 
70,461 
67,269 
ete.,’’ prior to 1918. 





Stated as ‘‘Indigo Dyes, 


Ink, Printers’ 





24,999 
15,022 
17,884 
19, 026 





12,319 





Ink, Writing and Copying 


Dollars. 





10,584 

Ink, All Other, Including Ink Powders 
Dollars. 

. 3 














Iodine, Crude 
Pounds. Dollars. 
74,320 212,195 
162,863 336,998 
241,186 382,009 
262,052 658,492 
351,256 739,734 
230,391 533,447 
631,510 1,284,395 
1,044,525 2,447,764 
1,726,903 4,381,317 
253,231 536,799 
1,212,290 2,443,569 
oe 520,443 927, 69 
592,758 291,669 
Iodine, Resublimed 
y. Pounds. Dollars. 
Det hcvbaxsosveeveesee 956 3,499 
DRS rene be k eae ws 13 30 
DES as 6b eo wakte Does 35 106 
SS hip 4i vidoe neni 22 21 
BUEDA ds 86600 subasees 40 96 
WOIE. wc ccnscccccace 57 205 
SUE oe ravceuveeds ees 3 7 
Teese odenee esse 86") saa 
SUETS Se aa ar eceeuuge 2,610 
CS eee 15,456 
191° Cneses ses Cea aes 6,525 
1920 SNe t00 ese setae 2,870 10, 160 
ROMER sa 4600 6000040006 2,300 8,051 
Iodoform 
Pounds. Dollars 
21 93 
AT 
301 
40 
wenn 








91% 86, 113 
{ 110,316 
i 248,408 
¢ 484,828 
91 146,: 505 
91 5s 

: 211.6 31 
haa fea Sie er 83, 316 186, ‘a1 

Iridium 

ORR a cease desis a ee 
SR seta tea cnc ce 
BIL Kalbe 4-0: 
RA Aae as awn ead eed 
SR tires Vax Waigk Gaeta 
reas kit aah 6a 
MRS di iam cceKe'nits x 
eee ca ceo ae. 
Wa o-6* x 





641,349 











j ae 
Iron, Chromate of, or Chromic C 
Tons. D 
i . 4,093 if 
; 12'390 2 
Yi: : 49,772 Bt, 
; 85,892 7771» 
915 ; 159,421 772,22 
TB ccsescs jeecashe ; 107,069 1,196) 2:4, 
ets seseesd eeeeeue 113,385 1,648,724 
ES dsceves Geuckeae 77,863 1,555.86) 
OAD vccceees Avani 71,592 2'439'F 
IWB0 sc ccvcccececs . 103,625 1,418, 
Sotliciercsssints ; 152,784 1,689 
Iron in oe 
T ‘ons. Do. 
TDILOd be cvevessoerves 521 
BUEZ0s cccvecccvessece 891, 1 
MOA ccccccsvcscsscecs 397,99 
Iron in Pige—Ferromangenese 
Tons. Dollars 
1s cress eeccccccces 24,006 4,120,794 
MOM. Gartcchs cae col 38.973 3,980,743 
ROETS <3 cexcivereks : 43,198 6,057, 802 
le 1 in Pigs—Kentledge 
Tons. Dollars. 
WDD. cccoccoccere bee 20 326 
1920. ...ccccee ‘ oo 8——é«C WP eocvce 
TDZ1 .cevcccese eooees 8=—0 eeese 0=6=60t—“(“‘i‘“‘<x 
Iron in Pie—Spegdilia 
Tons. Dollars. 
Wordle oesctoveceeys 27 1,018 
W920. e reece cree, 3,312 175,969 
LOZ1. ccoccccecssocs 2,127 109,140 
ai 3 in Pigs—All Other 
Tons. Dollars. 
296,644 
3,731,990 
9' 094,834 





Isinglass “ak Prepared Fish Sounds 





Pounds. Dollars. 

1871. .ccccvecsece ooo = =e eeees 6,449 
LBGh ceccvss ereccscee 393,801 243,239 
sf 18,222 17,976 
5,608 12,341 

225,165 72,540 

. 146,364 56,433 

. 11,906 9,008 

° 13,750 14,498 

. 35,723 35,476 

1918. eccccccccces 31,490 ,339 
1919... cccccesccscce 16,764 11,806 
1920...c000 eovceccece 26,844 29,341 
1921. .cccccccccccece 20,972 15,515 


Jalap 

Pounds. 
46,135 
76,986 
92,107 
165,850 
227,275 
208,901 
176,047 
201,383 
168,639 
126,511 
95,103 
193,813 
62,148 


Joss Sticks, or Joss 














26,996 
36,137 
25,056 
Dollars. 
IDOL. scccccccccecs ‘weeaw ° 13 
WIR. cccccccesvscces see 4 
WGccsccvccese evens eevee 350 
BORG cc ccccceccvecees ooee eeccces 
TDIGs cccvcccceves coe eves 
SEE 66 0000e%0cseeee cece 50 
1D18B. .cccece eocecece ee eeccee 
BEM s 006060006 00000% ecccce eeccce 
1920.06 eecccces cccee eececce 
os Perr ° cece 
Kainite 
Tons. Dollars. 
1891 85,877 605,309 
¢ 187,470 1,235, 124 
91% 366,184 2,149,689 
91+¢ ° 526,112 2 579,619 
BOLO osccete cocccccece 79,124 444,996 
OIG. cc cccee eeesccce 64 1,795 
BOLL eoveres eeesees ee eoce eccces 
1918.6 eoccccscese eovce eeccce 
TOD ss ccecee . ecee 8 8=—6_eeeees 8 =——i(i‘(aéC 
Bs diet 6sbne aes 272,048 5,599,980 
BR i654 04660 eae 204° 834 4,782,974 
on Dye 
Pounds Dollars. 
128,938 21,069 
194,623 39,064 
671 
13,804 
398,028 54,849 
680 135 
Lactarene, or Casein 
Dollars. 
651,062 
705,305 
498,897 
984,899 
1,843,492 
1,765,653 
959,995 
24,039,31¢ 2,783,548 
14,179,764 1,570,069 


Lakes, Dry or in Pulp, Not Specially 
Provided For 


Pounds Dollars. 


1914 Ceeeeecnscsorcos 59,603 
BEER eGKAESREGCARSEO | 550R0R 153,430 
Peisersetcaseaecebs 8 xecie's 29,839 
EMER ce we sesareeces 11,230 
SEC CAGKGRSRCRCRSSS - i <cedeEE 8,301 
I on was FG 6:0 'oc 4: 600 1,307 
Lo ree eau 8,901 7,870 
SEA AR SN bw kas sees e 9,798 6,533 


Not stated prior to 1914; quantity not stated 
prior to 1919 


Lanolin 


eae 180. Se Pounds. Dollars. 
BOI4... 5. .csesees * 9,622 
1915... .s cess ences 10,448 
Ress cncaansaea ke 6,353 
aS sk o8'tkea caw ks 267 
1917 ee 267 
IDB. .s ss seeesaeeess 1,083 
Bi oscsaeic, 40 





650 








t 



























































































Lard Compounds 
Substitutes 


Pounds. 








Yellow 


Pounds. 
























is eee es 1,251 
»oluded in next class after October 3, 1913. 


Lead, Acetate of—Brown, Gray or 


Dollars 1871 


Lime 
100 pounds. 





357,992 


Dollars. 
635,910 
820,073 

1,431,470 
1,372,829 
619,492 
416,893 
197,975 
80,418 


DN (Eee bcces ss 04 
a MES dcvvoseswbe cave 
Bn) es S axed nese 
ee My e.eveee esau 
Oe Bei voits cvebescreen 
Oe SE cetersreedeceds 
ROME ceccvecliecsal 
SEEEA cuvucesuresdee’ 
ON EOP Fete res ces cess sce 
D590 85500040 
ADDS cbaeucevuvevden y 
Dollars, West dvessates 361,553 
13,665 
28,685 
79,03? Lime, Chloride, or Bleaching Powder 
7,522 " 
SEE, SOUR, deicconveverie ‘ oT T1839 
PEE | SN cia vevstovnces 74,624,420 
ee eis eae ckesee 2 
BORCEE FO oc scccdacseserse 111,156,006 
ME. Bi cdsxevvcnedede 110;962,467 
BOIS. cccvcvvveccoses 76,092,327 
Eo caceveseusewee 48,497,239 
Deh cexvsscssacecen 18,402,130 
SOIGs ssesicenyees 3,289,790 


seeeee Mc ciiasevssnens 
seeee t, Beihisvcsadrectsswes 
100Eee SUE er escccccpeues 
306 1914 jiuvheccceeseeen 
Gs i cusescceien ob 
SEU Visdovdsassvaee 
Dollars, 1917-++++eeeeeeeeeee 
Rae ess ceeded ma 
Gop 1919.....cccececeee 
L Bee censetasedceens 

99 1991 
4,177 2D. .s cece eeeeseees 

10,768 














3,888 


83 
11,363 
13,611 
144,029 


Dollars. 
4,337 
299,583 
756,309 
496,517 
1,102,629 
1,763,652 
1,554,577 
814,073 
1,136,057 
2,908,023 
1,104,576 


Dollars. 











OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


Madder, or Munjeet, Extract of 


Pounds. 
2,300 


TOZE . ce cvcrscoccssece 
Not stated prior to 1921. 


Magnesia, Calcined. 


Pounds. 
neh ar athiegs 24,874 
1881..... 20,815 
1891 7,157 
1901... 29'383 
ar vas tes ixaudes 72,579 
SR eee uvtienes ke 109,396 
nsiiisnesencita 145,806 
DMs 6¢ 49 SeNECe CCCs 46,008 
ic pacueooevtetie 56, 056 
SD osicirshaecieniods 12,165 
ibe iesecgudeearas 572 
i bcenaaes theses 38,391 
ind raat coach cae 17,664 
Magnesia, Carbonate of, Precipitated. 
Pounds. 
i echedycsaemtia 132,619 
MEGA cc cecessccesecse 350,140 
SPOR Gavtecreevereese 76,015 
livciiiesnsccaens 13,897 
gapachascesdcan 58, 
Mllisidicseiescsaes 49,731 






abe iedeaaveccta ca 3,760 
Magnesia, Chloride of 

Pounds. 

RR bv oiieteaiys 18,676 

BUGS i325 tG55 dou ; 214,107 

Ws eccitie cries 2,022;339 
Not stated prior “to 1919. 

Magnesia, Sulphate of, 
Salts. 

Pounds. 

85,582 

17,410 

























or 


Dollars 
1,340 


Dollars 
7,881 
6,182 
1,658 
4,099 

12,592 
15,118 
16,012 
7,560 
17,575 
4,483 
1,318 
15,063 
6,909 










Dollars. 
1,907 
3,371 


25,535 
Epsom 


Dollars. 





MUS Ye sas teases 14 ON sac tseerddeuows 
Pic iysiss, 112,785,058 nae 2 ; i 
IDIB. ccccccsvcecssee oc oe 
i Pv civbcsveennsens 3,15 a 
Lead, Nitrate |) RR ices 14,779 774 
toe. Doles. MCs tedasasecoetes 20,160 1,417 
SURRY C SNR 6saes oe 513,2 ’ MNS Peis bnckCedenes 22 
Pr eVESA WSs beseCe 179,261 nee occ succinate 100 12 
COCoeeeererccsece ¢ 
ot 24,260 Me. eee get a 
eeavectesses sa 11,305 ee) beeeeeereeeeeees 21,100 2,653 
ee eee ene ewer eee , ‘ 
Pevetevesre "2,305 "386 Lithopone 
Peseetcteeeseees 224 2 Pounds. Dollars 
Pttetteetees  ceeeee teens WA vicccssccceisscs, “Sa 218,133 
teeeeeeeee  eeees seeees 1015.......scccc00ee 6,185,845 195,828 
teteeeeeee  eeeee 65009 FBIG..scscccscecesee, GED 414,573 
Feet tees eee eeee * pUNtSh) MNES, ce casa eoverss 231.869 20,591 
Lead C q PES ateascicasen 448,000 29,199 
Bs 66608 +eeebueees . 17,678 
” ompounds, Not Elsewhere {hij 7200000022202: 2,284,955 170.522 
Specified Oo errr 3,270,179 249,014 
Pounte. Dollars. Not separately stated prior to 1914. 
102,899 9,348 ‘ 
86.5 7,471 Litmus 
3. 833 eH Pounds. Dollars 
4,510 peters os a 13 
5,591 ae. «|| oe 216 
13,224 2,102 1014.00.00. eee eeeeee ison 2 
Revers scunsies 0 eaaar 59 
aa Drei N. E. S. 1916... ..0+.2+505 we 0a : 280 
dec Dollars, 19lZeeeeeseeeeeeeess poate 648 
P1021. eas aie 35, Oe cso duvea "5,016 aint 
ot stated prior to 1921. 1920 Darcadaces tants i 2,064 1,535 
Bre cece ecee 03 3.419 
aoe Pigs and Bars, Old Refuse Run ‘Quantity’ not statea prior to 1919. 
Into Bars, Etc. 
- Pounds. Dollars. Logwood 
91,496,716 3,721,096 Tons. Dollars. 
4,322,068 BEEAUe SOR coi. sc sciedous 72,018 1,362,983 
19,772,642 615,716 IBM. eee sees 84,381 "842,964 
a 8 ene MN eek cvescsacees 54,480 7.991 
6,905,760 ERNE S6TE os sc ssssossecc 7 36,952 475,484 
1,309, 204 MOT SMES, cco csc eeacca 30,172 379,754 
951,999 fe | epenetebetes ; 54,704 722,410 
1,794,889 90,815 1916........... opie 134,819 8,437,388 
6,369,189 823,951 1917 eee 121,762 4,127,031 
» £45,861 SS  * egppeet ies Fates 55,354 1,175,049 
,813,652 SOMERS SRIRs.0.00<sc0se0ceec 20,871 412,952 
{ 15,242,621 TRUE SEED, cacaucsvcectess 45.073 1,144,455 
6, OOP Glick secs secsicess 56,977 1,697,436 
Leeches Se Logwood and Other Dyewood Ex- 
; BOL... se eeeeeeeeeee teen ee 3,647 tracts 
” 
ess | yeeens 5587 197 Pounds. Dollars. 
Se secicsics 8280 senses ae Meer sso 8885 Xauenes 6,091,388 454,084 
aA8...<s Digs ads aas TOE amet o tees ebeees ’ , 
1915 ae ERE reeeeree 3,282) 297 376,803 
WOIG.-+0rreeessesere sv voes GREER TERE oe secs eccescees 2'864, 874 191,852 
WBBFasecsecereseses «svn ne BEES WiBseccscsccesecees 2258) 2068 111,575 
TEER tHetcrececerses = seseee BEE, Bilisssesessoscesess 1,228,178 77,119 
WOND.eesreserresesee sr onee GEE Bicpssnesccossecs 2'061,368 144/207 
a sees EERE Ps scccrcccsesens 2' 652,787 316,872 
seeeeeeetereeees tees , WIT. e eee e eee, 1,147,448 164,711 
eae Link : 5.954 24,698 
Lemon, Lime and Sour iii I MM se cc sureensig ; 265,774 51,041 
aciete SER Miisssessevessscene 868,297 70,910 
BEA issscicsss 8 aus ees 7,058 1921..........+.+0.. 116,185 5,500 
DON isiicec- secede 63.920 
C 
ee: | ee 122,469 Mace, Unground 
DUGG Tcccaveckwss . <edene 116,470 = Pounds. Dollars 
DCE ciiagesescs 80000 110,860 1871.....-......++.. 69,370 41,571 
Gc . kaweaa TOME, MUR sk doa ca scans 86,914 30,111 
ON es sé hte OTE SEM cise ehacesesness 186,801 85,978 
epee tts es “8 WERE WU so 50seee cesses 321,146 78,785 
CC iecscssenss ..ckakenn 114,404 1913.......cceseccee 611,005 244,177 
leone as 1,938,465 MOURN SER cs ce sa ckine oa 287,976 112,178 
ea 254, REM ‘Meteccrsrewsedoes 342,618 124,128 
ee css 1,009,320 | Nai eile eal ea 426,096 130,796 
Quantity not stated prior to 19198. DESC setae deones ce 436,346 145,126 
Te IIB. eee een 371,746 118,168 
Licorice, Extract of, in Paste, Rolls iga:st22:2:00i:1Be2ioao 184,857 
or Other Forms MMs cia cd ce 581,408 150,651 
Dollars. ° 
310,901 Mace, Bombay, or Wild, Unground. 
150,090 Pounds Dollars. 
Fe 771 
SE i itacsadesscones 6,720 
y ES irae Cand gue pares 4,090 
122/210 , 
SEE. “Mcnistacredcsanss 624 
REED PilBcsascsccecsscse Pho 
see erl 180.00... 397 
cb athaeesacuees 249 
sis pas Not stated prior to 1915. 
773,970 ; 
519,884 Madder, or Munjeet, or Indian Mad- 
der, Ground or Prepared. 
Pounds. Dollars 
ee 7,532,380 795,968 
MOREE CURE o 655 sincascsenes 685,079 41,864 
5 BOT 2OR UBD. ccccecesccceees 672,260 39, 806 
6,118,444 1,737,709 De coceeaaceeeanes 178,872 11,329 
B 5 032,429 1,806,756 1918.......-eeeeeeee 30,602 2,803 
4,24 1,526,057 U14.......+.+eeeeee 47,068 3,817 
1,557,442 1915......--sccccece 29,327 3,524 
59,398,644 WARREEE $i onc occcanccceces 78, 852 12,472 
27'051,021 TENEEE 49D... occ cccccseces 2° 193 253 
42'644,661 EE GEER cc icctccnuan-> Gen tC‘“(C;é*«C 
47'582 840 2'983,716 1920.........+s000.. 9,484 1,883 
59,963, 895 SE “Ms oe sp acaseectan’e 11,226 2,817 





BOON i isccverersetes 6,591,977 105,776 
Magnesite, Crude. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
MO resaenasxcsasen 65,996,858 281,901 
BOB ccccccvcccecesses 83,654,260 111,276 
WDEG. ccvccccccccccss 21,590, 605 46,611 
ID1B. ccccccccccccces 87,463,509 80,625 
WIS. covcvcocccccese 101,591,450 281,951 
WOT cccccvccsccescece 179,292,638 748,951 
WDB. ccccccecccccccs 18,552,767 104,947 
TDAP se cccccccccccccce 1,975 57,434 
DU eisiewensusssder 13,881 232,708 
DRaecdeeliceundde 50,927 450,872 
Quantity stated in tons after 1918. 
Magnesite, Calcined. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
1913 345,322,155 1,731,443 
1914 288,989,577 273 
1915. 125,893,407 751,766 
1916 82,372,610 282,768 
1917 9,448,817 182,037 
1918. 22,764,029 535,202 
1919. 12,058 532,020 
1920. 13,619 365,623 
1921. 42) 336,539 
Quantity stated in tons after 1918. 
Magnesium, Metal 
Pounds. Dollars. 
SOB. i cissosd daceses 17,988 19,492 
rr re 43,297 34,123 
Not stated prior to 1920. 
Malt Extract, Fluid, in Bottles or 
Jugs. 
Gallons. Dollars. 
aneahe 1,036 
46,966 48,802 
1,757 1,908 
1,405 2,376 
1,284 2,087 
318 589 
64 92 
516 485 
3 5 
3,766 4,116 
Malt Extract, Fluid, in Casks. 
Gallons. Dollars. 
BOOE cc ccucececcccces 13,727 6,817 
Be se eversbeneseue 8,244 4,382 
IBID. ccccccocceceses 9,191 , 661 
TWO1S. veccccccccvcses 10,333 10,060 
1915...ec00 eoceccee 4,124 8,951 
1916. .ccccee eccccece 2,4 2,313 
ear orecccece 10,783 10,606 
TPES. oc cccsveccccces ccoeee covcece 
iccsmcsestacexs ° | qantas a ey 
BOO ccsocevceveeces 20 51 
Ma Cea cheb sein oon 1,878 3,018 
Malt Extract, Solid or Condensed. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
MOOR oe co ckekeeskes, | 1 aeeeee 187 
MGatciescisknssce . obetue 400 
IDIR. ..cccee eeeccee eoee 338 
O16. ccccee itasceces  e0% eee 1 pf 
BOUccciecestccesees |§§§ e000 ee u 
TBaBeccccsosccecceee =| 000008 11,834 
WaT accucccccccessee 8 8=— 0 @® eee 71 
Sctcabetesnesars vases 44 
Dctentaticdesaa”” §° wewed 0 eee 
 cecawasccineee ~ keen . jueuas 
an kiicaicas nome 1,563 364 
Quantity not stated prior to 1921. 
Manganese, Oxide and Ore of. 
Tons. Dollars. 
MONS cccccesscicea” . vant 12,321 
Rati acc a suake es 642 * 20,432 
Sc ckedvorenneedes 48,559 628,672 
SR GeKkecveser eves 134,582 1,163,971 
Sh dasa ekeaeniee> 407,160 195, 
1914. . ccccccccccecce 288, 837 1,841,472 
ee 206,913 1,404,965 
BOTG  cccccoccccccees 492,967 5,358,087 
DT cisivoarkesddes 656,026 10,542,572 
heen ese antes 557,711 11,944,515 
MM ve caduskaawon’ 373,202 16,358,741 
RC cia ca erat aeees 323,901 8,086,001 
EE ats potas eb aass 682,770 10,199,612 
Manna. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
Ot. oe aeceakeek | Cee 18,283 
BR cnt te ee 35,456 15,061 
| RESIS seed t 24,792 7,471 
ee ead 24,883 12,084 
i cneoccaneeearee 30, 869 16,308 
isivcxccaasenes 88,240 32,848 
WDIB. ccccccccscesces 36,833 12,276 
|) rer 75,336 48,613 
Sh ss beheatantaah 98,087 51, 
Moc aes cueneee ian 44,063 27,794 
DD: i ccanedenssas 112 ™9 52.145 
nd tads weeaeaeae ‘ 209 934 14,474 
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Manure Salts, Including Double Ma- 
nure Salts, Not Specially Pro- 
vided For. 


Tons. Dollars, 
POUNG: discceanenvens 172,557 1,798,778 
Se uccscaiséacein 260,977 2° 757,013 
PN tesrderscesvea 66,411 757,151 
Wester devioreak 2,278 42/368 
WE Shavevedescrues 324 7.794 
EAB doen eev cusses 225 9,047 
LOAM isccceocssvcéces 8 = .gxeeete . ae 
WORE rv cvcvssevevcuse 240,899 8,215,063 
WEL. vedo ocie eeecdee 123/273 4,165,817 
Marshmallow or Althea Flowers or 
Leaves. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
561 27 






4,869 
48,525 10, 566 
13,699 1,524 











































Pounds. Dollars. 
OO. ., Jasna tcuiiet 106,813 188, 489 
area eeeaes 180,672 198,187 
iccsiunsdaaedees 056 139,936 
Allah 78,614 100,52 
MM decxckinsdaeses 93,108 155,786 
1918... ate 1,401 1,411 
cats Lact cuare 9,482 12/111 
Gc ieéincesescs 14.375 14,114 
GT bse cases 87. 57.787 

Menthol. 

Pounds. Dollars. 
ee ee 49,896 ,058 
icucdsyecascteas 27/924 954 
case ea cue 11,020 236,759 
ee aa 145,208 300, 
eee ees 172,767 898,191 
ND cca uanocvac os 72, 446; 
a ci tateensaeead 243.748 1,055,920 
Lc ccevdatueine ct 181,160 "208,908 
illossctvidsusceoee 239/297 1,575,824 
Mercurial Medicinal Preparations, 

Pounds. Dollars. 
Bbnstade se siekeces 6,769 8,149 


Not stated prior to 1921. 


Metacresol, Orthocresol and Paracresol 





Pounds. Dollars. 
1918. 20,708 1,404 
1919. 11,200 1,221 
1920. oe 2,240 2,055 
PED Gberesiencie van 2¢ 175 

Not stated prior to 1918. 
Mica, Ground. 

Pounds. Dollars. 
SOE 6 ves sicviveee as 77, 6,592 
EEGs ecesces aeeeeene 401, 4,002 
Pceweseseqnesss ee 878,768 4,148 
ada hea ne eee eee 436, 4,802 
ev acevessies aves 152,963 1,584 
Mame ccecsecosse eevee 111,087 1,38 
Bs eccvcenseeeese e 612 272 
DO n 0040066060006 e 6.995 10.228 
Errore Ts 760 1,755 

Milk, Sugar of 

Pounds. . 
Behicccecaciveceess - sabwene Pash 
BER csesacanegues e 251,448 41,330 
NGC iteGasstanedee 638 619 
BOER cccccccocess eee 9,026 2,582 
ISIE. sccccscce eoccce 578,727 67,901 
res covcccccesooe coe oats 28,154 
i, eas sihaeohax eeir~ anen 
a ecccccccccce eoee cece eecccs 
Pee eeece 67, 
MNES 5 sis eenbona eg {90 le 
BEER 5 e'e-e's oa0seaudse 48.832 11,214 


Mineral Salts Obtained by Evapora- 
tion from Mineral Waters. 





Pounds. Dollars. 
150,631 31,811 
103,337 35,420 
82,569 40,840 
10,757 9,642 
425 213 
626 318 
4,699,785 14,230 
1,414,450 10.237 
158,859 10.946 
97,708 13,814 
Monazite Sand and Thorite. 

Pounds. Dollars. 
ie cseeateneusane 1,145,010 94,425 
BOIS. cccccccosvcece 70,702 12,984 
Betis acne0s00ens0ese 1,493,028 183,819 

DU scntennweeesases 4,020,023 263, 
ae 4,961,385 832,383 
Bietecksaneesseeen 952,304 55,898 
cect ten eeeeeen 1,148,447 99,672 
oc cae eeeaa cen 1,036,420 71,745 




































Sulphate of. 


Dollars 


or Morphine, 
Ounces. 


17 
141,22 
14,220 
3,300 
8,906 
22,675 
202,263 
158,307 
82,111 
4,594 


Moss and Seaweeds, Unmanufactured. 


Pounds. Dollars. 
159,189 
246,196 
183,029 
224,928 
182,868 
234,465 
257,134 
460,070 
505,100 


13,291,917 

6,872,608 

7,988,370 
not stated prior to 1919. 


Musk, 


in Grain. 
Ounces. 


not stated prior to 1919. 


Musk, in Pod 


Ounces. 
6,167 
9,353 

12,994 
3,331 
10,115 
7,390 
12,415 
5,516 
10, 200 


Quantity 


Dollars. 

50,291 
71,300 

124,855 
30,373 
65,882 
62,004 
80,026 
33,970 

176,008 

261,320 


18P1... 
1901... 
1918.... 


Myrobalans F Fruit 


Pounds. 
19,735,724 
24,256,373 
18,417,434 
25,612,765 
16,087,463 
4, — 522 


Dollars. 
195,264 
438,672 
198,347 
375,401 
421,824 
110,444 
188,517 
993 2 oO 


79 oe SS 


Pounds 
3,579,187 
3,591,108 
3,113,768 
13,925,789 

to 1918. 


Dollars. 
146,655 
109,381 
165.383 
515,078 

ted prior 


Naphthalene, Solidifying at 79 Degree 
C. or Above 


Pounds Dollars 
92,888 4,998 
60 10 
161,871 8,076 
3,974,776 439, 233 
ated prior to 1918. 


Naphthol 
Pounds 
54,341 
1 prior to 1921. 


Not 


Dollars 
64,245 


Naphthylamine 


Pounds. 
11,761 


Dollars. 
5,895 


69,695 7,208 


prior to 1918. 


Nickel Oxides 


Pounds. 
1,124 
2'790 


1921.. 
Not stated 


Dollars. 
398 
1,245 
505 

130 
6,478 
1,406 
2,430 
324 


165 


Nitrobenzol 
Pounds 
43,623 
23,781 


Dollars. 
Z 9909 


2,790 


1920... 
1921.. 
Not stated prior to 1920. 


Nitrotoluol 


Pounds 
6s4 


Dollars 
: J 259 
Not stated prior to 1921. 


Nuts and Nutgalls for Dyeing and 
Tanning 


Pounds Dollars 


248,746 


420,030 
214,653 


tated prior to ‘1919, 


Nutgall Extract 


Pounds 
145,919 
205,130 

A7T.OS84 
1,055 


mio 

120 B 418,654 

121 4,210 

Nutmegs, l nground 
Pound 
119.990 90,175 

rt 73,917 

84,2 


1871 
IRN] 199 
ISH ‘ 
1901 922 689 ST6,447 
1913 ° ‘ ‘ 48,339 368,984 
1914 ‘ 5, 653 184,779 
1915 : ose 288,961 
1916 : 959 $20,505 
1917 can enaho 4, 872 661, 012 , 
1918.. 3,437.056 528.950 
1919 93,019 674,016 
1920 691.849 
1921. 576,103 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


Vomica 


li 34 "366 

86,018 
111,711 
348,559 


Oak Extract for Tanning Containing 


No Alcohol 
Pounds 
1,484,032 

1921. 


Dollars 
84,353 


stated 


Ocher and Ochery Earths 


Pounds. 
2,954,716 
3,589,600 


Not prior to 


Dollars. 
40,270 
65,393 
79,465 
55,501 
162,387 
154,547 
359 
153, 880 


641, ‘976 
,430,128 
"049,375 
,873,109 
7,087,557 
13,577,765 
3, 264.966 
25,172,178 


Oilcake, Cocoanut 


Pounds. Dollars. 

29,867 400 

34,824 355 

3,474,947 51,097 

80,903,960 .535,468 

192 1. 117,208,327 2,038,122 


Not stated. prior to 1917. 


Oilcake, Corn 


Pounds 
102,700 
700 
500 
900 
15,200 
86,520 
1,000 


roe 
229,526 


324,496 


Dollars 
1,282 


TD1B. cc cccceseseceee 


1920... 
1921.. 


Cottonseed 


Pounds 


Dollars. 


400,686 3.322 

7 44, 090 21 
5,706 
413 
2,812 
56,848 
182 
834 
423,801 


Cottonseed and _ Linseed 


(Bibby’s) 


Pounds. 
WDB. cecccccevcceces 2,571,694 
2,406,0 


» 
seve? 201 


Oilcake, 


Doll ars. 


56. 740 
107,704 


Oilcake, Peanut 


Pounds. 

1,120, 277 

: 101,072 
prior to 1920. 


Dollars. 
30.006 


1920 
2,188 


1921... 


Not sta ted 


Oilcake, Rapeseed 


Dollars. 


78 
25 


? 000 
2,240 


1,811,800 
38, 404 


Oilcake, Soya Bean 
Pounds. 


7,004,803 
3, 163, 260 


Dollars. 
93,002 
38,255 
64,307 

103,081 
136,064 

9,964 
129,2 277 
408, 895 
655,805 


1913... .ccceeececees 


Bean 
Dollars. 
5,914 
1,685 
13,035 
53,173 
; 11,400 
i, 389, 434 17,628 
614,192 14,508 
2.056, 639 42,082 
10,374,980 26), 166 


Oilcake, All Other 


Pounds. Dollars 
1,749 172 
352,049 23,43 
4,832,987 111,056 
io 
) 


Oilcake, All Other 


P ‘oande. 
WDIS. .ceccccvceseces 


1916 
1917.. 


1 16,891 200,299 
tated prior to 1919. 


Oilcake, Meal 
aamee 


1918 


Alizarin Assistant, 
Containing Castor 


Gallons 


4055) 


Etc., and 


Oi ! 


Oil, 


Soaps 


32,121 
-o 
711 


Oil, Almond, Bitter 


“9184 
18,400 


Serre cots 


Oil, Almond, Sw eet 


ro 


Oil, 


Pounds. Dollars 
2,279 583 
6,211 1,431 
3,444 Si4 

O82 3,304 
,707 


1919 
i920 aa 
1921. . es 
Oil, Daleaads 
Pounds 


78 


Oil, oitiiad: Sided: i s Casali. 
tions of, Not Specially Pro- 
vided For 


Gallons Dollars 
4,030 2 
115,871 
140,815 


a> 
35 


30,464 
31,985 
40,243 


19,757 


Oil, Dalen, or adios Seed 


Pounds. 


LSS1. 
1801 
1901 
1V1ls 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917. 
1918. 
ABER tCeeeveceeeucees 
1920 
1921.. 


Bergamot 
P ounds. 


95. 390 
131,81 


1919 
1920 
1921 143.607 


Oil, Birch Tar 


Pounds. 
40,123 
12,098 
47,757 
24,073 

110,055 


Dollars 
1,898 
571 
3,183 
3,717 


1914 
1915. 
1916. 
1917 
1918 
1919 


stated prior to 1914. 


Oil, Cajeput 


Pounds. Dollars 


1920 
1921 
Oil, Camomile 


Pounds. 


Oil, 


Camphor 


Pounds, 


Caraway 
Pour 
Sel 
1S] 
101 
LH1Ls 
114 
1915.20. 
LO1G.. 
1917.. 
1918... 
BESO 0565 
ee 
1921 


Cassia and Cinnamon 


109 178 

123,150 
174,855 
102,010 


Oil, Castor ~ 


Gallons 
29,314 
i, 164 


29,206 
223,130 
286,068 

,866,573 
845,682 
298.001 
124,315 


Dollars. 
Dheve , 836 
1901. . 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 


1919 
1920 
1921 


Oil, Chinese Nut 


Gallons Doilars. 
131,832 79.881 
18,428 8,682 
67.312 30,641 
169,892 

2,738,000 


4,517,082 


Oil, Citronella and Lemon Grass 


Pounds. 
IST1 
ISS1 
ISO1 
101 
19138 
1914 
1915 
1916. 
1917 ,O82,035 
900,853 
549,837 
1,062,821 673 029 
586, 697 402 686 


Oil, Civet 


890 
7.290 
3,711 


Cocoanut, Not Refined or De- 


odorized 
Pounds. 
195,462 
577,624 
10,665,054 
27,055,646 
50,493,858 
74,588,195 
249,424 
74.349 


3,000 
1,504 


fi, 430 ? 581 

6. 052,225 
9,141,536 
30,919. 783 
347,200,288 43,789,146 
269,226,961 38 5R8.1235 
166,417,897 20, 287,334 


, Cod 


Gallons 
466,494 
1,091,246 


Dollars. 
135,969 
382.992 
433,142 
678.327 
728.804 

526,332 


1920 
1031.. 


Oil, Codliver 


Gallons Dollars 
20,476 


45.300 


371.567 279 927 
264,630 17.090 
334,006 
659,192 
585,172 
449,014 
AR? 497 


S49 


161.291 
107.421 


337,139 506 


Oil, Cottonseed 


Oil, Dead 


Creosote, 





Croton 
Poun 
} 
a $2 
52 
1.873 
6.186 


4,010 


Oil, 


Oil, Essential and Distilled. Not Elee- 


where Specified 


1901... 
1913.. 
1914.. 


Oil, Eucalyptus 


Pounds. 
31,047 


68,053 
99,218 


116,781 
291,492 
156,394 


, Fennel 


Pounds. 


2,094 
yo 

1,43 
20 


Fish 


Gallons. 
494,026 
519,12 1 
517, 


824,646 


Dollars. 


767,7 719 
970,736 

, 142,496 
309,971 

- 740,152 
2,198,699 


137,190 
70,681 


Dollars 


(Not Specially Provided 
for), Including Sod Oil 


D lars 


1,019,195 
403,545 


166,702 


Fixed or Expressed, Not Else- 


where Specified 


Pounds. 


1,088,636 
644,211 
DA, € 


Quantity not stated prior 


to 1919. 


Dollars 


Oil, Fusel or Amylic and Butyl Al- 


cohol 
Pounds. 
1871. ‘y 3,500 
Fae ode O61 
1891 345,001 
1901 E 
5,116,660 
5,679,801 
8,298, 228 
2,162,617 


Oil, Hempseed 


Gallons 

10,615 
140,163 
528, 763 


162/131 
161.346 
20,868 


Oil, 


Jasmine 


Juniper 
Pounds 
7.672 

7.073 
TOs 

1} ee 


35 


1 
1 
1 


545 
0.388 
O75 
41.661 
21,346 
1,146 
8.885 


] t6 


I save nder, and 


Lavender 


, 


Dollars. 
2,063 

290 
16,780 
139,190 
1,183,872 
888,869 
699,512 
695,196 
629,414 
546,589 
386,416 
1,199,995 
274,423 


Dollars. 


Dollars. 
1,629 
283 
3,705 
39,554 
14,360 
5,160 
27,592 
8,366 
89,310 
204,005 
145,641 


110,957 


Dollars 


Aspic or Spike 


133.375 
271,815 


240 823 
864, 865 


183,488 


OIL 
Oil, 


Lemon 
Pounds 
151, 4tio 
268,341 
410,003 
820, 


Oil, Lemon and Orange 


Pounds 
67,619 
SS,4S8SU0 

1881. 


Stated separate aly after 


Oil, Limes 


Pounds. 
3,681 4,063 
5, G04 5,980 
13,075 15,025 
16,559 23,828 
f 9,279 
29,694 
49,001 
73,685 
»272 24,273 
61, 824 87,873 
51,206 101,928 


Oil, Linseed or Flaxseed, Raw, Boiled 
or Oxidized 


Gallons. Dollars. 


24.806 


537,§ 810 
56,899 
110, ort 


36,399 
76,530 
3 XH 70 


Mace 


Pounds Dollars. 
160 
821 
613 
440 
611 
,380 
605 

3,400 

3,000 


Oil, Neroli, or Orange Flower 


Pounds. pane 


66,768 
66,394 
72,370 
52,853 
214,919 


Oil, Olive (for Manufacturing Pur- 
poses Only) 


Gallons. 
139,051 


Dollars. 
111,450 
112,916 

.889 


483,329 
503,093 
498, 689 
711,468 
736,520 
to 672 


725,100 
799,260 
717,361 
919,633 
787,348 
166,115 
119,842 
1920 255,835 
261,689 


Oil, Olive, Edible 


Gallons. Dollars. 


257,868 
380,428 


600,936 731, 006 


rf v 
6,391,827 
6,622,246 
6,924,606 
7,707,094 
2,562,538 
4,071,766 
6,640,601 
4,683,204 


Oil, Orange 


7,573,551 
14/8794 


12,214,272 


Dollars. 

44,500 

109,832 

155,299 

222,118 

140,246 

134,025 

322,373 

196,846 330,507 
126,532 246,202 
282,349 953,514 
155, 765 543,098 


Oil, Origanum, Red or White 


Pounds. Dollars. 
ae 17,526 
14,979 
2 205 
8,502 
630 
15,111 
24,291 


ounds 
000 


$8,442,662 
61,753,482 
31,482,292 
40,621,318 
36,074,059 
27,408,494 
19, 280, 762 
50,165,387 


31,076,224 


Palm Kernel 


Pounds 
23,570,152 
30,588,958 

4,908,702 
6,273,340 
1,857,038 

18,018 
1,945,345 

43,508 
2.760, 144 


4,118,077 
2,024,827 


Oil, 


Dollars 


446. 979 
479 738 


9900 
316,754 


PAINT AND DRUG 


REPORTER 


Oil, Paraffin 


Gallons 
116,192 
167,554 55,623 

60,412 11,608 
774, 250 149,625 
409,746 40, 710 

24,628 
551,142 
819,111 

4,344 


Dollars 


Oil, Peanut 
Gallons. 
1,221,676 
1332" 108 

830,638 
1,466,043 
3,018,468 
8,279,927 

11,393,615 

22,025,653 
2,444,794 


Dollars. 
820,359 
915,439 
565,707 
824,327 

2.928,096 
7,296,214 
11,493,969 
27,752,099 
2,347,980 


Oil, Peppermint 
Pounds. Dollars. 

3,049 3,918 

201 1,353 

3,529 

18,794 

9,200 


41,367 

8,959 
12,573 
37,734 
28,953 
118, 741 139,466 
148,227 270,333 

28,732 31,596 


Perilla 


Pounds. 


1916 
1917 


Oil, 


5 

442) 619 
1,015,953 
1,430,163 
8,107,141 
3,783,757 


Oil, Poppy Seed, Raw, Boiled or 
Oxidized 


Gallons 


201,412 
1,376,738 
466,504 


1919.. 
1920 


Dollars 


2,789 
20 
1,296 


99 


1,051 


Oil, Rapeseed 


Gallons 
,684 


564,659 
463,099 


095, 391 
2,751,875 
2,091,052 
1,2 526 
1,171,930 


Oil, Rosemary, or Anthoss 
Pounds. Dollars. 
6,507 
33,346 
14.723 
100, 930 
30,177 
44,636 
30°54 
71,035 
71541 


2.9071 594 
1,525,747 
1,103,134 


64,561 
31,283 
284,144 
85,243 
93,663 
95,815 
228,080 
204,105 
51,146 36,101 
309,210 228,749 
44,848 35,001 


Oil, Roses, Attar 


Ounces. 


Dollars. 
10,146 4 


,000 
60, ‘011 252,592 
40,887 ; 
11,235 85,673 
22,653 89,049 
24,827 210,925 
80,094 
36,886 


Oil, Seal 


zallons. 
188,076 


263,980 


Dollars. 
100,984 
72 
oT 
458 
3,131 
64,963 
166,836 
271,979 
301,138 
109,328 
612,241 
25,101 


29,726 


1020. ccccccccecs cess 
107,802 


Oil, Sesame, or Sesamum Seed 


Pounds. Dollars. 
6.012 2 
540,520 


Oil, Soya Bean 


Pounds 
12,440,406 
16,363,645 
19,210,028 
98,171,275 

162,734,010 11 
836,999,646 32 
244,104,805 
196,108,919 


19.843. 640 


Do'lars 
635,882 
830,870 
901,643 

§,131,582 


110,606 


Oil, 


Thyme 
Pounds 


105,296 
63,864 
88,498 
85,913 
90,868 


1921. 


13,097 


Oil, Valerian 


Pounds 
1871 8% i 
TORT... 6s = 117 
ISM] : é<s 
BWURN su.60 61 
1913.... 
1914 


Oil, Whale (Includes Sperm Oil Prior 
to October 3, 1913). 


Gallons. Dollars. 

146,797 82,758 

65,100 22,915 

51,005 14,813 

1,322 311 

1,166,339 278,208 

82,756 26,553 

* July 1 to October 3, 1913, Stated separately 
after October 3, 1913. 


Oil, Whale, Sperm 


Gallons. 
157,142 
92,033 
59,816 
48,178 
60,328 
99,347 120,416 
124,183 102,128 
1,739 637 


Oil, Whale, All Other 


Gallons. Dollars. 

290,745 94,424 

2 oe 604,503 215,644 

1916... 230,762 79,569 
1917 415,163 234,097 
,134,021 574,907 

156,915 133,998 

508,770 625.590 


308,917 113,120 


Dollars. 
66,652 
38,612 
25,191 
1917 37,512 
70,229 
1920 
1921 


Stearin 


Pounds. Dollars 
9,540,347 oe See 
t 5.67! 1,535 73 
2,644,460 "661 
"81,280 
114,640 
,118,413 
314, 308 
307, "847 
842,908 


Opium, Aqueous Extract of, and 


Tinctures of, as Laudanum, Etc. 


Dollars 
219 


WD19... cc ccccccccece 
1920... ccccccccccees 
ID2Z1.. cccccsccecvece 


Opium, Crude, or Unmanufactured, 


Not Adulterated 


Pounds. Dollars 


918,974 


491. 448 
441,277 
441,621 
353,006 
117,870 
43,016 
21,341 
74,264 
420,976 
78,842 


Tas 217 
533,183 
330,652 


977,596 
4,539,465 


WOES fh vaiceeecsiae 428,188 


Opium, Dried 


Pounds. 
37,825 
76,446 
61,341 

139,519 
49,071 
32,095 
38,977 
44,052 
77,990 
98,498 


D es rs 


. ” 
1,141,518 
389,864 
205,684 
308,928 
243,790 
640,563 
1,514,127 
101,998 1,776,787 
1,672 14,433 
149 436 


Opium Salts and Other Alkaloids of, 
Not Specially Provided for 


279 


ves 
593 64.5 
49, 388 

2.3 9,981 
84,179 165.028 
20,479 126,882 
56,895 36 
28,793 


190) oe 
LUIS. covccvcees 
1914 

1915 

1916.. 

1917.. 


166, 202 
108,275 
834 
9,506 
1919.... 
Fees 


Orchil, or Orchil Liquid 


ISS1 

1N91 

1:1 

913.. 

1914. 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

191 

120 634,570 
121 ‘ 20,275 


; rior to 1919. 


114,603 
98.005 
45,612 
30,651 
63,380 

77,409 





Orris, or Iris, Root 
Pounds 
1 7 132 
10, 448 
301, 220 
357.963 
580.484 
554,125 
602 289 
527,539 
465,960 
406,273 
, 334,628 


235,522 


Dollars 
( 


Osmiridium 

Ounces, troy. 
606 

911 

302 

333 

158 

809 

2,814 

3,619 


Dollars 
43,659 
58,014 
9,654 
24,293 
16,015 
77.347 
302,070 
365,245 
Not stated prior to 1914. 


Osmium 
Ounces, troy. 
MS +s 68¥ sos ee6c0C8 
BOZO. wcccccevccssees 
BOER ccccasscnce 
Not stated prior. to 1919. 


Palladium 


Ounces, troy. 


Domes 


Palm and Palm Nut 


Pounds. 


339,708 
420.949 
217,080 


19,500 06) 
oie 218 
545,057 
Quantity not stated gua to 1919. 


Paraffin and Paraffin Wax 


(Not as oil.) 


1917... .cccccccccces 
ID1B...cereseccceres 
9 


680,575 


Paris Green and London Purple 


Pounds. 
811,753 


165,820 
33,373 

16,800 
31,917 


Rlvsionics ee 


Unshelled 


Pounds. 
5,139,877 
333 


Peanuts, 
ee 
1 


Dollars. 
128,318 
724 


IDB. .cccccccccccces 
1916.... ° 
O17. ccccccsccccces 
1D18...eeecceececees 
IBID. ..ccccccccccccs 
1 


5,968,952 
Peanuts, Shelled 


IUBT1. wc ecesccccccccs 
BBL. ccccccccece 


1 
gees stess** 
1914... ccccccccccees 
Mndbetbcoccccceee 
1DIG. cccccccccccsece 
TOIT. .cecscccccccece 
1918... .cecesscccees 
MS 65s %see00 
1920 


543,412 
Pearl Hardening for Paper Makers’ 
U 


Dollars. 


RS omen eccnece 
Mees co cc 


Pepper, Black or White, Unground 


Pounds. Dollars. 
6,895,551 485,635 
8,661,633 741,119 


15,022,896 1,752,167 
27,568,317 2,855,184 
21,809,875 2,179,995 
26,620,992 2 685,522 
82. ntoeee 3, 789, 466 
26. 586 256 4,035,410 


36,965 


24, 593,628 2, 819, 661 


Pepper, Cayenne, Capsicum or Red 
Pepper, Ground or Unground. 


Pounds, Dollars. 

412,823 

7 130, 076 

*Figures are for July 1 to October 3, 1913. 
Stated separately after October 3, 1913, 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


Pepper, Capsicum, Red or Cayenne, 
Unground. 


Pounds. Dollars 
9,241 
8,414 

123,002 
145,137 
711,966 
332,616 
477,044 
47,343 
315,481 
224,294 
379,228 
391,199 


1871 

1881 

1801 

1901 2,05 { 
BOI. a cccccves 6,522,463 
8,093,232 
4,354,041 
4,734,381 
2,712,857 
1,950,920 
758,607 
2,683,311 


Capsicum, Red or Cayenne, 
Ground. 


Poun ds. 


Pepper, 


Dollars 


626,188 
941,418 
624,078 


Wishes. Alcoholic, Toilet Waters, 
Etc. 


Pounds. Dollars. 


1,774,025 3,639,951 


Persian Berry Extracts for Dyeing. 
> Dollars. 


‘17,168 


eeeeee 


Petroleum, Crude 
Gallons. 


6,322 


Dollars. 
102 

160 

214 

17 

7,608, 796 


14,181,349 
18, 239,207 
24,166,677 
33,791,375 
71,030,595 


Petroleum, Pang Benzine 


Gallons. Dollars. 
14,162,423 1,266,896 
> 152,167 1,399,630 

» 783,627 727,855 


6 5,100 2,150 
Not stated separately after 1916. 


Petroleum, Refined, Gasoline 
Naphtha 
Gallons. 
570 
14,175 
1,136,797 
2/638 
Not stated separately after 1916. 


and 
Dollars. 
118 
1,992 


34,701 
458 


Petroleum, Refined—Benzine, Gaso- 


line and Naphtha 


Gallons. 
10,744,592 
11,069,898 
11,760,856 


Dollars. 
IOUT. cccccccccccccoe 
WIB. cccccccccsccccece 
1919. ccccccces covcce 
1920....ccccccccceee 25,687,502 

WDZ1. cccccccece eceee 81,778,815 3,711,948 


Petroleum, Refined, All Other 


Dollars. 
176 


683 
32,259,588 
43,927,718 
37,299,989 
59,040,338 
97,728,455 7,138,962 


Phenolic Resin (Synthetic). 


Pounds. Dollars. 
134,690 11,339 
257 


12 
2,238 


69 
1,571 


aa 
1,607 2,698 


Not stated prior to 1917. 


Phenolphthalein. 


Pounds. 


Not stated prior to 1914. 


Phenylenediamine. 


Not stated prior to 1919. 


Phosphates, Crude. 


165,703 
918,835 

287,057 
152,780 


Phosphorus. 
Pounds. 
A ene 1881 
181 


1901 


ivls.. 


4,010 
88,692 
564,043 
99,806 
361,332 


edieilite | Chemicals (Coal Tar). 


Dollars. 
103,5 


70,644 


Pounds. 


Not stated prior to 1917. 


Pimento (Allspice), Unground. 


Pounds. Detese. 
1,386,542 ‘ 
1,774,344 

1,195,270 

4,254,196 

7,212,109 

1,517,971 


3,325,870 


Pitch, Burgundy. 
Pounte. 
285 
212, 627 


1921.. 


Potash, Bicarbonate of, 


1871... 


Potash, 


1871... 


Refined. 


Dollars. 
10, 550 
39,214 
4,344 
3,770 5,054 
3il, 645 14,295 
478,853 22,767 
383,534 20,341 
2,062 614 
171,528 84,381 
87,946 25,119 
5,008 1,200 
10,053 5,271 

594,287 116,495 


Bichromate and Chromate of. 
Pounds. Dollars. 


Pounds. 
a 823 
8,585 
76, S28 


Push, Cabieias of, 


Dollars. 
627,601 


Pounds. 
18,888,612 
10,063,912 

9,046,302 
8,620,504 
444,241 
1,069,408 
9,183,741 
1,092,792 
15,916, 283 


3,515,339 369, 699 


Potash, Carbonate of, Refined. 


Pounds. 
7,241,999 
3,448,349 
14, 035, iil 


40, 
, 144,407 
577,275 162,255 


Potash, Caustic or Hydrate of, Un- 


Dollars 
14,392 
15,154 

3,807 
20,496 
18,447 
18,860 1914. 
11,287 
11,194 
15,188 


Plaster Rock, or Gypsum, Crude. 
Tons. Dollara. 
112,900 88,256 
144,682 128,107 
167,606 176,588 
197,144 213,317 
462,889 


6,952 
176,959 
92,548 
282,601 


234, 719 359,027 


Plaster Rock, or Gypsum, Ground or 


151,752 


Potash, Caustic 


refined. 


Pounds. Dollars. 


826,650 


9 
Included in **Potash, Hydrate of, etc.,”’ after 


or Hydrate of, 


Refined. 


Pounds. 
86,798 


Dollars 
7,195 
8,097 
11,920 
14 18,751 1,977 
, ee in * ‘Potash, Hydrate of., etc.,”’ after 


Potash, Chlorate of. 


Pounds. 
395,068 
1,086,781 
3,361,838 
1,103,379 
1,235,732 


Dollars. 


194,008 

610,702 

118,498 

87,205 

2, 060, 124 179,563 


or Black Salts. 


Pounds. Dollars. 


9: 
Not stated prior to 1914. 


Plasters, Healing, or Curative, and 
Court Plaster. 
LIB. .cccccccccccece 


1914... cccccccsccecs 
1915. .cecccccccccccs 


12, 595 


Platinum Vases, Retorts and Other 
Apparatus for Chemical Uses. 


Ounces, Troy Dollars. 
26,228 
24,252 
93,962 


33,478 


See 


Plumbago or Graphite. 


Tons. 
2,904 


9,678,160 
6,018,662 
2,222,519 
2,346,302 
1,160,054 


Polishing and Cleaning Creams, Ex- 
cept Blanco Polish 


1920. ee 
TOBE es eccncesecacees 


26,235 


Potash, i of, 


13,353,271 


Potash, Hydrate of, Containing Not 


More Than 15 Per Cent. of 
Caustic Soda. 


Pounds. 
1,891,607 


Dollars. 
85,535 


4, 934, "697 
‘Potash, Caustic, Etc.’’ 


Potash, Muriate of. 


11,401 
37,927 
69,281 


32 11,088,173 
49,911 5,290, 196 
Potash, Nitrate of, Crude. 


(See Saltpeter, Crude.) 


Potash, Nitrate of, Refined. 


Tons. Detiaze. 
67 2 
162 





LT ne 


oa” 


Potash, Permanganate of. 


Potash, 


S71 
Iss] 
sil 
1901 
1913 
ivil4. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917 
1918 
vi 
ive 
121 


younds. 


,366 


Dollars 
112,521 


106, io 
43,830 
5,100 

4 7,08 i 


Prussiate of, Red. 


Pounds. 
17,480 
106, 424 
30, 


89,97 6 
3, f 


9,824 


66, Ou4 


Prussiate of, Yellow. 


Pounds. 
255,825 


o+4, 167 


1, 609, 358 
2 812,408 


2,316,736 
44,156 
41,128 

134,638 
58,003 
1,141,224 
398, 961 


Potash, Sulphate of. 


IS1... 

01 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1v1y 

1920 . 
1921 err 12,081 


Potassium, Iodide. 


Pounds 

17,842 
isv) 
1,024 
663 
120 
270 

4 

309 

24,357 
65,992 
25,963 
11,377 
890 


Potassium, Metal 
Pounds. 


15,227 


Not stated prior to 1921, 


Dollars 
58,000 
108, 954 


218,908 
309,302 
30, 0. 21 


1l ¥ "aos 
45,869 
188, 797 
99,211 


Dollars 
49,619 
558,156 


1,660,798 


Dollars. 
19 


491 

13 
1,032 
58,752 
133,611 
74,834 
34.766 
2,435 


Dollars. 
SSL 


Press Cloth for Oil Milling ae 


Pounds 

1920. ° 8,502 

ae 11,582 
Not stated prior to 1920. 


Pyrethrum or Insecticide Flowers. 


Soe 


8,399, 700 
3,958,657 
Not stated prior to 1918. 


Pyridine and Quinoline. 


Pounds. 
11,981 
123,049 
493.383 
434,668 
‘Not stated prior to 1918. 


Dollars. 
422,751 
, 667, 374 


Dollars. 
1,051 
15,248 
56,604 
121,437 


Putty (Whiting and Paris White), 


Ground in Oil. 


Pounds 
5,534 


5 
30, 434 
37,020 


1920 
1921. 


tiaclii Extract. 


Pounds. 
63,604,814 
99, 605 5 839 


154.944.717 
110,184,308 


Quebracho Wood. 


Tons. 
101, 869 


Quicksilver. 


Pound 


728, 8,105 


Dollars 
118 
28 
14 
378 
881 
911 
343 
386 
1,472 
3,781 
811 
4.717 
12,420 


Dollars. 
1,672,314 
sore 104 


Dollars 
1,300,126 
900, ove 


1, 598, 4 5 
1,086,946 
848,671 
31,048 
480,502 


551,566 


Dolls ars 


od 783 
Soo 
387 

192,609 


239,401 
641,316 
BBR A 
1,184,374 
616,517 


PAINT AND 


, Sulphate of. 


Ounces, 
10,861 
108,851 
3,079,000 


2,224,765 


1,508, 931 


and Salts of, 


active Substances. 
Grains. 


Radium, 


2 S07 
Not stated prior to 1914; 
prior to 1919 


Red Lead. 


Pounds. 
1S71.. 
SSL. 


BCS che onc caess 524.935 
145,478 


* 29,940 pounds, $3,681, 


eeu 


397,409 
486,641 
378,511 
1,022,821 
324,438 
593,019 
1,238,125 
1,376,514 
1,489,166 


and Radio- 


Dollars 
29,983 
29,983 

3,712 
5 


quantity not stated 


Dollars. 
78,411 
10,009 


came in free of duty 


for construction and equipment of vessels. 


Rennets, Raw or Prepared. 


Pounds. 


1881. 

ISO. 

1901.. . ee . 
IDIB. .cccccccccesees 


ERE ae 


122,968 


Resorcin 
Pounds. 
5,19 
156,028 
ited prior » 1920 


Quantity 


Rhubarb Root. 


Pounds. 

1881... . 6 ‘ 163,519 
REEL s.6 6.68 ° ooee 90,50. 
BOE 6 sa 0:0 548s vies 216,803 
121,701 

181, 240 


155, 8, Col 
190,962 
245 


Rochelle Salts. 


See 


Soda”’ 


Rose Leaves. 


Vvounds 


EMER Kc cc cevseveueces 

Ss Gn Wank a ew oe 

BUEN 6 55-0 5.038 i 
Quantity not stated prior to 1919. 


Rosin, Violin. 


1921 


Saccharin. 
Pounds 
1901. x 20,334 
FORMS 6655 56 a0c eee vee 


not stated prior to 1919. 


Dollars 
2h4 
34,261 
0,042 
90,812 
129,588 
129,720 
106,614 
86,694 
13,154 
62,173 
97,964 
159,039 
72,002 


Dollars 
2.642 
112,312 


Dollars. 
42,67 
18,4059 
20,766 
16,554 
22,354 
24,592 
17, 701 
32,084 
20,879 
46,908 
234.7 TAT 
64, 997 


‘**Tartrate of 


Dollars 
6,966 
1,678 
67 
1,434 
484 
1,060 
4,199 
4,164 
BnT 
10,566 
4,153 


Dollars. 


Dollars 
35,7 34 


Saffron, Safflower, and Extract of, and 
Saffron Cake, Not Containing 


Alcohol. 


Pounds. 


Quantity not stated prior 


Sage, Uneground. 
Pounds 


PNG A re 68 see nee uae 1,2!9,120 
2.00 1, 469 


"977,440 
a 1.418.414 
Sek see a 3 2,270,304 


150,004 
143,257 


DRUG REPORTER 


Sago, Crude, and Sago Flour. 


Seed, Anise 


Pounds. 
1,719,256 
1,247,219 
3,970,504 
51,991 
12,389,192 
9,970,717 
6,630,400 
10,999,587 
7,893,055 
22179, 761 
3,092,967 
6, 115,486 
991,377 


Sal or Salop. 


AUIS sev crsceessususe 


1916 


Salicin. 
Pounds. 


390 
319 
560 
1.374 
1,843 


Salol. 


Pounds. 
660 


"Not stated | prior to 1914 


Salt. 


100 pounds. 

2,101,815 

1913 Hecereovesseeees 2,508,561 

BD14... «. 3,397,496 

Stated separately after 1914; 
classes, 


Salt in 


ages. 

100 pounds. 
2,839, 
,124 
,736, 861 
,114,571 
620,462 

552,616 
375,658 
268,426 
117,690 
,463,794 
643,076 


Salt j in Bulk. 


100 pounds. 
2,747,351 


£920,837 
, 959,638 
,591,082 
—_ 867 


1872... 

1881 

1891.. 

1901 

1913 

1914 

Bean a cb oeecncessexs 


Saltpeter, Crude. 
Pounds. 
5,072,381 
11,014, 
16,090, 486 


5,412,130 
171, 654 
97 

Ws 0 hh eed aV Cee me 34,5: 
1920 a 20), 862,012 
30,868,786 


and_ Its 
Acids. 


Pounds. 


Santonin, 


20.925 


i prior to 1914. 


Sarsaparilla Root. 

Pounds 
049 314 
27 TOLS20 
631 985 
675,928 
301,308 
224,970 
250,178 
291,276 
146,047 
.709 
946 


192 


Dollars. 
45,601 
38,845 

101,303 

1,588 
230,992 
160,924 
106,090 
234,073 
204, 864 
654, ote 


Pounds. 

93,847 
367,186 
300,880 
391,659 
1,250,831 
231,117 
432,863 
789,487 
475,100 
364,406 
261,837 
658.425 
202,620 


Seed, Canary 


1871 
1881 
18M1...... 
1901..... 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917.... 
1918 
Dollars. 1919 
6,410 
6,428 
14,935 
12,146 


6.! 


Dollars. 
219 


Seed, 


Pounds. 


503,280 
4,911,298 
5,368,551 


7, 084. 523 
5,596,315 


Caraway 
Pounds. 


1,801,860 
1,606,501 

, 281,382 
3,691,831 
1,909,300 


2) ‘978, 581 
505, 804 


Combination 


Dollars 
370,50 
356,911 
456.426 


see following 


Bags, Barrels or Other Pack- 


Dollars 
800,454 
1,242,543 
584,845 
372,482 
213,676 
195,791 
176,784 
158,832 
107, 94% 
280,684 
264,852 


Dolla rs. 


187,681 
172,888 
134,975 
158,096 
145,640 
99,988 
174,364 
365,190 


Dollars. 
2,436 
8,187 

85,368 
34,645 
4,771 
2,436 
3,566 
6,392 
4,122 
8,382 


Dollars. 
208,423 
414,630 
494,121 
473,578 
288,995 
115,470 

22,483 
734,123 
904,506 
956,853 

1,208,391 
29.045 
» 407, O44 


with 


Dollars. 
6,035 
2,317 


11,984 


— 
7,502 


40, 


Dollars 
6,643 


Dollars 
16,007 


36,055 
41,489 
18, 004 
81,454 
AR, 128 
90,291 
38,346 


* Includes 


Seed, 


2. ,443,5 550 


‘‘Coriander.”’ 


Castor, 


“Castor Beans.” 


IN71. 
1881 
1891. 
101 
1M1B. 2.0% 
1914 
15 


1918 
1919... 
1920... 


1920... 
1921. 


1901 
1914 
1915. 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 


192 t 


IBTR. és 
91061... . 
©1891... 
*1901.. 

1913..... 


1920. 
1921.. 


1871. 
1881 
18%1 
1901 
1913.. 
1914 


Included 


Seed, Cardamom 


Pounds. 


113.461 
80, = 


253,325 

139,808 
210,871 
190,312 


Seed, Coriander 


Pounds. 


"238, 430 
1,496,288 
1,587,923 
1,111,127 
1,829,183 
2,325,578 
2,179,989 

472,239 


Caraway.” 


Seed, Cotton 


Pounds. 
1,979,718 
8,891,303 

22,724,868 
30,113,684 
53,362,927 
35,435,460 
62,965,821 
59,906,675 
89,458,235 


Seed, Cummin 


Pounds. 
1,065 


496,723 
1,090, 261 
529,667 
530, 550 
694,344 
1,446,006 
1,159,598 
0,691 
971,982 
1,836,564 
788,493 


Fenugreek.”’ 


Seed, Fennel 
Ponnds. 

6,643 

150,062 


RG os cass 


BONG so pon 
1) a 
Deis as: 
1919 
1920 
1921 


143, 594 


Seed, Fenugreek 
Pounds 
16,457 
1,944,407 
1,619,230 
1,434,826 
811,270 
O72, 845 
85 
OTE 
043.036 
746,386 


107 


Dollars. 


68, 713 
67,221 
61,890 


190,530 
208, 835 
181,898 
166,774 
201,469 
406, 883 
538,554 


255,175 


Dollars. 
11 3,387 
42 


77,273 
234,294 
107,599 
172,742 

280,146 

71,745 
247,499 


Beans or Seeds, 


Deiat. 


32,305 
104, 287 
72,148 
106,180 
119,162 
88,605 
108,505 
70,114 
107,507 
101,581 


Dollars. 


2,574 


255,279 
215,858 
94,996 
13,643 


Dollars. 
7,200 
66,035 
114,983 
251,568 
932,335 
1,047,657 
1,308,493 
1,687,974 
649,138 


Dollars. 


Seed, Flaxseed or Linseed 


SO 


Dollz 
5,977,92 
1,126,; 
1,629, 
1,96 
8,118,3 


10,571, 
12,983,° 


929 "843, 8 
76 741, 019 
39,132,988 





Seed, Hemp 


Pounds. 
857, Po 


1,769,375 
2,347,979 
2,031,438 
2,591,026 
4,036,614 
5,355,921 

449,772 

760,353 
5,194,599 
3,763,970 


Seed, Millet, Prepared 


Pounds. —. 


814 

16, 977 
26,680 
1,790 


1921 
Quantity not stated pier to "919. 


Seed, Mustard 


Pounds. Dollars. 
1,608,270 103,192 
1,157,832 63,240 
2,871,660 92,052 
4,489,206 159,993 

12,719,682 417,370 
11,543,941 370,964 
10,157,934 543,586 
16,402,112 1,070,567 
9,962,122 776,546 
13,035,827 683,096 
11,272,770 842,033 
14,817,829 1,410,783 
4,618,253 253,903 


Seed, Oilseed, Not Elsewhere Specified 

Bushels. Dollars. 
7 35 237,856 
33,289 


133,451 477,977 


Seed, Pepper 
Pounds. Dollars. 
10,414 4,579 
11,536 4,879 
15,324 6,379 
14,900 6,202 
4,962 2,846 
15,964 
1919. sees 
1920... 
POEAscbcovcessvcsese 


Seed, Poppy 


oe 


237,069 
126,744 
172,018 
176,776 

25,565 
215,840 

29,206 
363.369 
476,246 


130, ond 
11,320 
33.745 
86,096 


Seed, Rape 


Pounds. 
145,323 
531,412 
891,441 

1,702,504 
4,308,750 
5,970,937 
5,194,132 
9,977,353 
4,819,360 
12,673,276 
742,780 
6,905,051 
4,934,014 


Seed, Soya Bean 


Pounds. 
1,929,435 
3,837,865 
3,003,065 
5,334,334 1 
31,805,997 692,{ Ht 
8,203,203 145,996 
° 4,022,552 213.896 
Ns se kata cede eee 4,661,458 190,674 
Not stated prior to 1914. 


Dollars. 
6,450 
19,986 
19, pd 


71,5 
169, 634 
211,301 
230,280 
311,212 
186, 877 7 


277,547 


Dollars. 
49,507 
87.306 

bg a4 
32 


Selenium and Salts of 
Dollars. 


‘Not pated prior to 1914. Quantity not state d 


prior to 192 


Senna Leaves 


Pounds. Dollars. 
51,876 
91,884 
2,634,117 150,555 

9°42 54,772 17 

2,180,288 209, 13 

5'794,400 361,881 

5,116,315 844,733 

3 771,067 

628,852 

572.419 


‘366 349,839 


aa Dip 


Pounds, 


53, 42 50 
Quantity not stated prior to 1919. 


Sienna and Sienna Earths 


Pounds. Dollars. 


24,070 
14,624 
55,925 
64,658 
83,428 
61,163 
61,301 
48,237 
76,715 


5,111,832 150, 857 





FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


Silver Leaf 
100 leaves 
1,160 
250 
1 
30 
17,130 


298 


8, 6: 50 


Basic, Ground or Unground, 


for Fertilizers 


Slag, 


Dollars. 
146,477 
108,565 

7,309 
1,031 
549 
54 
2,305 


245,876 
368,310 
341,107 
335,580 
306,126 
147,286 
143,906 
380,981 
310,015 


1901 

1914 
1915.. 

1916 
1917.. 2,390,356 
1918.. 1,027,148 
1919 eee 955,088 
92 ceeee 2,170,294 
2,039,498 


Soap, Medicinal 


Pounds. Dollars. 
74,132 29,306 
32 48 14, 082 
16,455 

4,287 
16,844 
9,745 
10,217 


4. 
20,338 16, 193 


Soap, Powder 


Dollars. 
211 


3,362 
19,568 
7,800 
12,744 
11,812 
2.547 

. 2. 14,961 

Not stated prior to 1914. 

Quantity not stated prior to 1919. 


Soap, Toilet, Perfumed 


Deer. 


413, 819 
248,194 
193,646 
147,819 
184 613 
125,275 


1 13, 996 


303.9 908 
Quantity not stated prior to 1919. 


Soap, Toilet, Unperfumed 


Pounds. ay rs 


; 18,001 
Senntey not stated prior to 1919. 


s Soap, All Other, Not Specially Pro- 
vided 


Pounds. Dollars. 
45,560 
14,478 
$4,745 
53,940 
18,245 
21,406 
31,639 
15,038 
22,189 

; 36,479 

Quantity not stated prior to “1919, 


Soda, Ash 


Dollars. 
2,387,583 


3 298'991 
2'127,542 

878,175 
1,047,295 
1,514,765 


Soda, digas of 


Pounds. 
74,614 


131,915 11,946 


Soda, Benzoate of 


Pounds. Dollars. 
190 97 

h 19,183 
100,195 
339,868 
4,742 
11,459 
10.478 
11,122 


35,188 
80,755 
1,369 
55,188 
67,397 
1,032 


stated prior ‘to 1914. 


Soda, Bicarbonate 


Pou si s. 


80, 699 

88,873 

93,318 

129,414 
34,742 

29,444 

12,665 

13,353 

5,960 


Soda, Bichromate and Chromate of 


Pounds. Dollars 
5 5 2,781 


, or Borax, Refined 


Dollars 
20,705 
866 


30, 334 
226,469 


Soda, Chlorate of 


Dollars. 

51,502 
795, 850 
50 
469 
62 
22,176 
33,600 
44,800 
10 
424,280 
365,611 


Soda, Crystal Carbonate 


Pounds. 
28,637,489 


of 


Dollars. 


611,961 
169,174 
307,488 
144,452 
49,231 
60,464 
70,116 
203 
74,271 


Soda, Cyanide of 


Pounds. 
7,856,611 
6,187,418 

684,198 
1,875, 824 
84,6: 


Dollars. 
1,120,789 
955,907 
115,186 
= 777 


726 
3 1,074,434 
Not stated prior to 1914. 


Soda, Hydrate of, or Caustic 


Pounds. Dollars. 
27,952,469 71 
49,465,385 


671, 480 
665,320 
444,185 
225,189 
109,983 
15,976 
9 


117,322 
67,950 


Soda, Hyposulphite 


Pounds. 
5,: 9 


23° 914 
19,318 
20,981 


Dollars 
1901 50,639 
1913. 
1914. 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
TAZO. .ccccccccessces 
SN ook b66 40 6040S 


Soda, Nitrate of 


Tons 
25,145 
49,171 
104,813 
197,518 
586,315 
554,048 
575,371 
1,072,833 
1,261,993 
1,608,569 
1,410,714 
907,141 ( 
853,756 42, 


Soda, Nitrite of 


Pounds. 
90,125 
1,269,544 
1,844,379 
1,696,567 


6,960 
27,616 
11,014 

6,160 


Dollars 
254,961 
1 


5,656,442 
20,713,375 
17,926,165 
16,240,510 
32,129,926 
44,428,196 
70,077,674 
68,229,548 
40,314,969 
322,979 


Dollars. 
1901 O64 
1918 
1914 


978,676 


6,721, 107 791,611 


Soda, Phosphate 


Pounds. 
1901 377,834 
1913 30 
1914 1,364,789 
1915 485,300 
1916 1,066 
1917 ee 1,561 
1918. . 112 
1919... ee eecvcce 
1920 56 


1921 238,416 
Soda, 


Dollars. 


Prussiate of, Yellow 
Pounds. Dollars. 
1,887,369 118,475 
5,724 171.834 


99,8909 
445,849 
282,966 


2,633,090 
1,610,036 


Sal, or Soda Crystals 


Pounds. Dollars. 
28,637,489 2 


67,210 
50 


oo 
44,800 
5,056 
45,360 


Soda, Silicate of 


Dollars. 
7,825 
8,367 
6,429 
10,461 

9,400 
10,881 
16,292 
18,694 
18,493 


1871 
1881 
1891 
1901 
1913 
1914 
1915 1, 587,902 
1,567,617 
1917 

1918.... 


1, 069, 468 32,033 


“Salt Cake”’ 


Dollars 
951,664 13,068 
2,529,911 36,383 
1,263,366 18,228 
80,513 4,616 
344,617 7,214 
117,532 1,707 
314,887 10,494 
2,008,495 64,678 
741,965 40, 440 


Soda, wae ok of 


LOZL . cscvcvecves eeu 


Soda, Sulphate. See 


Pounds, 


Sodium, Metal 


Pounds. 


1920... cccccccccccece 5,600 


MOR) oc cccccecsaceses 
Not stated prior to 1920. 


Sponges 


Ry 
2809. 909 
Stated separately after 1913. 


Sponges, Not Advanced by Chemical 


Process 
Dollars. 


Sponges, Bleached and Advanced by 


Chemical Process 


Dollars. 
38, 300 


Made of Rubber 


Dollars 
378 


Sponges, 


Pounds 


Not stated prior to 1921. 


Starch, Potato 


Pounds. 


75,713 
233,661 

253,859 

“72736 
707, 32 27 
902, 499 


q 017.574 
10,801,488 


Starch, Soluble or Chemically Treated 


Dollars. 
13,345 
54,604 
21,559 


466,652 


Pounds. 
321, O71 


143,153 10, 492 


, All Other 


Pounds. 


31 
x 52, 9% 34 
,242,918 
888, 345 , 


109,003 


474,700 54,871 


Straws, Drinking 


Dollars 
4,587 


"stated prior to 1914. 


Strontia, Oxide of 


Pounds. Dollars. 
oenen 63 


» p 16/020 
Quantity not stated prior to 1919. 





Strychnia or Strychnine, and Its Com- 
bination With Acids Not Sub- 
ject to Duty 


Ounces. Dollars. 

12 
99 
230 
4,731 
966,575 
846,905 
26,967 
59,278 
33,323 
9,688 
186 
18,448 

29,029 45, "851 


Sulphur Ore, as Pyrites or Sulphuret 
of Iron, Containing Not in Excess 
of 25 Per Cent. Sulphur 


5,855,913 
4,526,563 
2,018,447 
2,190,012 
1,299, 238 


Sulphur or Brimstone, Crude 


OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


Tallow. 


10,808,742 
11,251,437 
11,762,499 


or Vessels, 


4,606 
4,318 
3,278 
5,108 
41,710 
231,924 
823,958 
396,787 
8,108,274 
1*. 4 676 
408,007 

7 665,799 
1,338,362 


Cylindrical or 


Tubular, for Holding Gas, Liquids, 


or Other Material. 


Number. 


Dollars. 
459,842 
226,911 
242,773 
234,217 
153,716 
151,640 
385,300 
441,371 


Tanning Materials, Crude, Not Stated 


Elsewhere. 
Pounds. 


Dollars. 
560 
2,603 


Thorium, Nitrate of. 


103,788 


Thorium, Oxide and Other Salts of. 
Pounds. Dollars. 

2,465 4,075 

359 


82 
2,612 6,092 
, 3,984 


124 


ated prior to 1914, 


109 
Umber and Umber Earths. 


: 441 
Quantity not stated prior to 1919. 


Urea. 


Tons. 
40,699 
113,190 
119,891 
159,710 


Dollars. 
1,212,448 
2,713,485 
2,465,732 
2,875,115 


46,739 


Tin, Black Oxide of, or Cassiterite. 


374,024 
346,875 
442,975 
372,599 


715,876 
ny oe 


99,001 
49,306 


Sulphur, Refined 


Sulphur, Sublimed, or — of 


a Tons. Dollars. 
1871 74 3,574 
1881.. 4,226 
1891.. 8,386 
1901 20,392 


Dollars. 
77,152 
52,105 


44,049 


Sumac, Ground 
Pounds. 
11,412,307 
9,935,746 
14,112,112 
9°678,719 
12/048,917 
20,411,022 
10,877,008 
10,557,920 
4,128,309 
16,636,562 
2'245,615 


Unground 


Pounds. 
10, 141,787 


Dollars. 
235,729 
179,801 


a 786 


Dollars. 
420,823 
409,400 

65,802 


481 491 11,236 
Talcum, Steatite and French Chalk, 
Crude. 


Pounds 


Dollars. 
162,982 3,905 


2,807,974 
3,478,711 
4,681,165 
3:78 


Telcom, Geoand. Etc. 


Pounds. 


33,738,067 
34,288,429 
27,550,409 
23,090,219 
36,579,129 
30,053,746 


365, 912 
318,058 


13,337,188 
9,008,222 
35 , 764,287 


Quantity not stated prior to 1919. 


1,092. 589 
657,162 


Tapioca, Tapioca Flour, Cassava or 


Cassady. 


Pounds. 


4,857,434 
8,147,585 
17,411,046 
71,304,728 
60,080,060 
64,838,470 


119,746,319 
56,975,926 


Dollars. 
62,110 
187,983 
243,885 
430,002 
1,590,614 
1,324,184 
1,992,399 


Tar, Coal, Crude, and Pitch of. 


Barrels. 
89,351 
39,062 


§ 5,594 
Stated separately after Sept. 8, 1916. 


Tar, Coal, Crude. 


Barrels. 


9, 694 


Tar, Coal, Pitch Of. 


Barrels. 


Tar and Pitch of Wood. 


Barrels. 


Dollars. 
236,450 
104,547 

23,691 
25,140 
23,874 
32,635 
10,702 


Dollars 
11,644 


Dollars. 
15,499 


Dollars. 
5,033 
7,769 


Tartrate of Soda, or Potassa, or Re- 


chelle Salts. 


Pounds. 
100 


246, 698 


Tea, Waste, 


Impure, 


2,966 
17,580 
48,614 


Siftings or 


Sweepings, for Manufacturing 


5,213,956 
4,739,208 
4,796,766 
7,626,688 


Not stated prior ‘to 1914. 


Terra Alba, 


Pounds 


All Kinds 


Dollars. 
25,802 
178,302 


Dollars. 
133,028 
39,983 


Terra Alba, Not Made from Gypsum 


or Plaster Rock 


Pounds. 

DOOD cccccacescvcces 85,200 

BOR cocccrccnssence 11,200 
Not stated prior to 1920. 


Dollars. 
674 
133 


*Quantity stated in tons after 1919. 


Tin Foil. 


9,371 


Titanium and Ferrotitanium 
Pounds. Dollars. 
IMSL . occccccceccveee 2,315 1,030 
Not stated prior to 1921. 


Toluol. 


Pounds. 


Not stated prior to 1917, 


Toluolenediamine 

Pounds. Dollars. 
WOR cv ccvevisoceesees 175 238 

Not stated prior to 1921. 
Tonka Beans. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
19,694 
80,636 
312,537 
19,821 
1,140,409 
677,195 


139,649 106,481 


Turmeric. 


Pounds. Dollars. 


‘Quantity not stated prior to 1919. 


Turpentine, Spirits of. 


Gallons. Dollars. 
28 


18,286 
1,433 
1,422 
28,506 
16,069 


Turpentine, Venice. 
Pounds. Dollars. 

eee 2,980 

8,104 
8,138 


10°914 


Ultramarine, Dry, in Pulp or Mixed 
With Oil or Water. 


Pounds. Dollars. 


115,816 
127,352 
11,404 
37,790 


898,739 104,263 


Valerian Root. 


Pounds. 


184,195 
23,084 
Not stated prior ‘to 1919. 


Valonia. 


1 
16,636,249 
1921. 11,723,598 


Veleala i and Myrabolans Extract for 
Tanning, Not Containing Alcohol. 


Pounds. Dollars. 

1919 2,037,349 40,202 

1920 2,058,075 59.765 

1921 967,892 26,215 
Not stated prior to 1919. 


Vanillin. 


Ounces. Dollars. 
2,475 


6,446 
98 


* Included in ‘‘All Other.’’ 
Not stated prior to 1914, 
Quantity not stated prior to 1919. 


Varnish, Spirit. 


1919.06 eeeereee 
lcnissvssgennenns 


Varnish, All Other. 


Gallons. 
23,862 
86,814 
32,600 


10, 923 
4,256 
24,271 
17,583 


Venetian Red. 


Pounds. 


65,292 


Dollars 
19,138 
°6,492 

33,077 
20,677 
12,947 
8,296 
5,135 
8,627 


2,478,959 
1,687,616 
835,161 
433,638 
275,800 
278,673 4,524 
393,722 7,968 


Verdigris or Acetate and Sub-Acetate 
of Copper. 


Pounds. 
331,657 
160,745 
212,019 


Dollars. 
56,873 
35,163 
32,016 

6,211 
2,530 
2,491 

15,648 
13,052 


8,006 
18,911 

2,122 

5,760 





Vermilion Reds. 


Pounds Dollars 


92,990 
24,170 
10,116 
17,439 
43,948 
22,868 


Blue Containing Ultramarine. 


Dollars. 
23,407 
60,279 

12,906 
6, 485 

4,007 
5,280 
15,688 
11,261 


I ounds. 


83.437 


Quantity stated where no figures 


given, 


not 


Wax, Mineral or Vegetable 


Dollars. 


1: 2 792 


Pounds. 
98,911 
1,486,125 
4,944,891 


Stated separately for later years. 


Wax, Mineral. 


Pounds. 
7,074,157 
6,284,757 
2,081,083 
2,054,722 


Dollars. 
537,684 
401,500 
141,539 

y 


2717,300 
4,757,396 


MN 605.654 Coen seees 
MEBs 60 0'58 600060 ce 


Wax, Vegetable. 


Pounds. 


4,336,276 

5, 388,398 

9,594, 111 

7,210,103 

8,636,881 

8, 331,475 
is 


433.076 


Dollars. 
1,043,337 
999,535 
1,551,996 
1,742,640 
2.670.029 
3,012,783 
3,681,707 
1,600,074 


The official record of exports from the United States is not as complete as that of the imports. 
a compilation of available export figures, and the following 


Abrasives, Wheels, Emery, and Other 


Dollars. 
34,651 
172,766 
736,879 
1,630.265 
3,846,101 
4,697,443 
3,323,219 
2.546.991 
2,439,021 


1,703,073 
2,228,113 
1.771,665 
2,541,134 
3,102,186 
3,084,460 


Acid, Carbolic 


Pounds. 
8, 688,554 


Dollars. 
4,236,288 
2,173,171 

420,101 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


White Lead. 


Pounds, 
8,337,842 
1,068,053! 
8,414 
379,385 
6,834 
876 


Dollars 
483,392 
60,133 
43,041 
21.993 
44, 436 
743 


Whiting and Paris White, Dry. 


Pounds. Dollars 
5,219,396 24,7 
1,974,913 
1,042,518 

507,745 
2,361,605 
5,387,038 
3,655,123 


31, U33 

5,097 
28,610 
191,558 


Witherite. 


Pounds. Dollars 


233, 936 
838,202 
1,714,414 
1,420,752 
1,194,268 

46,468 
1, 195,824 
2,516,289 


6,674 
20,446 
16,071 
20,14€ 

o ann 


Wood Flour. 


oe pnues. 
71, 72 


Dollars. 
84,751 
60, 7 


Pounds. Dollars. 
56.047 7 


Not stated prior to 


Xylol. 


Pounds 
181,104 


Dollars 


Not stated prior to 1917 


Zaffer 
Pounds Dollars. 
1920 
1921 
Not 


Zinc Bearing Ores, Includes Calamine 
for Smelting or Refining in 


Bonded Works for Export 


Zine 
contents, 
pounds 


stated prior to 


Dollars 
526,173 
169,986 
321,135 
3,376,166 
8,186. aS ) 
580,758 
) 347, 087 
310,515 
587,126 


1916 
1917 


1919 
1921... 


Zinc, Ashes of 


Pounds 
1871... ee % 2 2 O75, 809 
18S1 2,044,778 
1891 
1901 
1921.. 


Dollars 
103,493 
106,990 


Zine, Chloride of. 


Pounds. 
28,192 
37,078 
23,502 
5,804 
462 
629 
15,381 


1901.... 
1nls 
1934... 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
191% 
1920 
1921 


"789, 206 
194,250 
12,643 

.216 


4,054, 862 


Zinc Dust. 


Pounds 
1913. 5,615, 766 
1914 
1915. 
1916. 
1917 
1918.... 
BOT. ccccvscsccesces 3 
1920 8.036 


2 IR7 


98.921 
13,023 


—_— OOo 


Domestic Exports from the United States for Fifty Years, 
1871- 


Alcohol, Wood 


Gallons. 
919,504 

1,837,173 

1,598,776 


Dollars 
476, 582 


438. 846 
857,161 
646,939 
2,070,026 


467,763 1,031,686 


Alcohol, Grain, Including Pure, Neu- 
tral or Cologne Spirit 


Proof perry Dollars. 
180,290 
97,483 
58.346 


200,455 
4,433,243 ) 
941, 6: 34 16,027, 867 
: 4,619,878 
6,145,115 5 


Aluminum, Ingot Metal and Alloys 


192] 


Baking Powder 


Pounds. Dollars, 
292,081 
790,274 
881,879 
860,118 

1,028,352 

1,838, 808 


1901 
1914 


1916 


6, 022,402 
7,487 


Bark, for Tanning 


Tons, Dollars. 


1871 06, 195 
1881. . 

1891 

1901 

1914 

1915 

1916 


Not stated prior to 


1921... 


Not state od 


ae 
1921. aint 
ated 


1919 
1920.. 
1921. 


prior to 


Acid, Picric 


prior 


ov, 86,297 
1918, 


Acid, Nitric 


Dollars 
101,040 
86,788 
105, 882 
48,55: 


Pounds 
961.404 
737,273 
820,517 
267,119 

1918. 


Pounds 
53,688,240 
12,507,483 
8,073 
3,730 


to 1918 


Sulphuric 


Pounds 
9,790,535 
12,131,750 
46,771,510 
$2,020,246 
58, 604.048 
67,654,722 
47,413,636 
$2,334,393 
18,600,704 


119,907 
805,430 
778,287 
446, 38% 


Acids, All Other 


1871. 
1881. 
1891. 
1901 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1929" 


Doll urs 


30,240 
121,851 
198,233 
364,347 


Not stated prior 


Pounds, 
21,207,641 
11,363.094 

7,834,746 
1,989,569 


to 1918. 


Dollars 


8,611,447 


, 194,099 
30,073 


‘614, 142 


Asbestos, Ore and Unmanufactured 


stated 


Ashes, 


ISS] 

181 

1901 
stated a 


years 


Asphaltum, 


to 


Asphaltum, 


ated prior 


prior to 


Pot and Pearl 


Tons 
219 
767 

420 

1,079 
711 
1917. 


P ounds 


fi 


Unmanufacture 


1 


13630 
114. 


Manufactured 


to 1314, 


Dollars. 
21.851 
117,413 
58,448 
223,560 


139,918 


Dollz 
103,249 
141,463 
24,432 
56,072 
or later 


irs 


d 


Dollars 
131,086 
616,240 
SS 30,946 


400, 1 o4 
510,290 
554,665 


Bark for Tanning, Eextract of 


ISS] 
ISL. 
1901 
114 
LOLS 


116... 


1917 
LY1sS 
191 
19Vv0 
12 


ois 


1916... 


1917 


Lvs 


+30 eae 


1920 
1921 


NOt 


stated 


(See Tanning Extract.) 


Bauxite Concentrates 
Tons, 
11, 949 


20, 890 1 


prior to 1915. 


Beeswax, Unmanufactured 


Dollars. 


Pounds. 
164,000 
120,548 
140,276 
06.215 
181,328 
147 
383,667 
189,871 
134,508 
641,357 
180,616 


Benzol 
“Coal Tar Distillates.’’) 


Blacking and Polishes 


(See 


Dollars. 


531.404 


,397, 200 
, 709,390 
13,081 1, 


066,732 


40,203 
30,027 
30,404 


ye 


D are 


1 
1, 


prior to 


784. 55. 
,036.234 
OOD, 100 


2,072,963 


Zinc Oxide, Dry. 
Pounds. 
4,842,948 


Dollars 
310,362 
3S8Y,485 

88,410 
1913. 


WDAZ. ccccece és 
LWW1S. . wccvcessece oe 6,148,120 
°1914..<. ° . 1,408, 162 

* Figures are for July 1 to October 38, 
Stated separately after October 3, 11%. 


Zinc, Oxide of, Ground, Dry. 


Pounds Dollars 
2,629,858 
2,831,620 
5,315 5, 807 


1891... 
101 
114. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 


309, 106 
148,143 
244,934 
65,633 
55,302 
30,346 
174,658 
171,328 


294,736 
132° 486 
1,549,644 
1,886,076 


1919 


Zinc, Oxide of, Ground in or Mixed 
with Oil or Water. 


Pounds. 
139,371 
53,851 
292,571 
156,451 
66,347 
14, 089 


WDLD. .cccccccccccces 
1920 ‘ 
11,009 


Zinc Sulphate. 


I -ounds Dolla rs 


1891.. 
1901. 
107,065 
68,940 


221 
10 
100,829 


Zinc, Sulphide of, White. 


Dollars 
47,697 
144,812 
42,130 


We have made 


tables are as complete as records permit. 


Hoofs, 


and Horns, Unmanu- 
factured 


Bones, 


Dollars. 


61,180 
16,182 
37,558 
39,804 
338,642 
330,677 
374,136 
118,021 


Dollars. 
604.916 


984, 085 
1,324,367 
1,710,678 
1,878,901 


BOID. . wcccccccscoses 

NPE ere 

3O21..-.. e 
Not state a 


‘prior to 


Calcium Carbide 


Pounds. Dollars 
3° 990,027 
962,04 
,097,§ 
s211,% 
,001,86 


37,873, 65 

31,278, 971 
28,814,176 
21,278,167 
21,164,404 
20,147,753 


1919.... 
SOD. 4. 
vel. 


Candles 


Pounds. 


, 780,572 
546,079 
2,432,815 
2,595,912 


900,! 
901,536 
,494,6 


JOS, 


0,017 
305,651 
191,420 


Cement, L Sicdicadlie 


Barrels (880 Ibs.) 
218,240 
»453 


1915.. 
1916 
1917.. 
1918. 
191 

|. | 
1921 


Not s ated prior to 





Chewing Gum 


45,574 


Clays, All Other 


Tons 


Coal ~ 


Barr els s. 


128,103 
Coal Tar Distillates 


Pounds. 
25,400,852 


Not stated prior to 1918 


Dollars 
11,686 
178,630 
33 


1,896,1 35 
1,794,880 
2'617.483 


1,510,679 


Dollars 
10,904 
156 


Benzol 


Dollars. 


Coal Tar Distillates—All Other 


BORD west hocscvediens 
BMAD ecctvocccccceres 
EWU cccccscvccovrcs 
RUBE s vecvesecocveses 
Not stated prior to 1918. 


Dollars 


4, 101, 12 29 


Copper, Unrefined, Black, Blister and 
Converter Copper in Bars, 


Pigs or Other Forms 


Pounds. 
4,921,089 
18, 200,897 
26,550,026 
1,774,844 
2,929,227 

371,096 
Not stated prior to 1916, 


Dollars. 
1,137,770 
5,509,818 
6,92 20, 687 


85 , 361 


Copper, Sulphate of (Blue Vitriol) 


eons 
4,080, 
10,238, 


17,978,2 


4, 8 
4,297,378 


Dollars. 
38 


2 469. 437 
3, 012,954 
1,431,262 


Copper Wire (except insulated) 


Pounds. 
32 


42) 101, rat 
48,317,657 
24,948,579 


Dollars. 
5,208,750 
9,269,683 
5,689,228 

12,334,212 
11,463,248 
5,794,401 


Cork, Manufactures of 


Dollars. 
7,103 
36,717 
339,436 


1, 140. 517 7 
1,757,636 


Druggists’ Rubber Sundries 


16 
“ct stated prior to 1918. 


Dyes and Dyestuffs 


1916 


“Stated separately after 1917; 
classes, 


Dollars. 
884,245 
1,019,170 
1,530,326 
1,512,852 


Dollars. 
655,115 
626,749 
660,590 
394,278 
347,656 
356,919 

1,775,925 
5,102,002 
11,710,887 


see following 


Dyes and Dyestuffs—Aniline 


Dollars. 
7,298,298 
10,183,948 
17,130,397 
13,577,788 


Dyes and Dyestuffs—Logwood Ex- 


Dollars. 
2,339,480 
: ,023 

32,231 
1 471, 040 


Dyes and Dyestuffs—All Other 


Eggs, Poultry 
Doz. 

5,017 

80,146 

363,116 

3,692,875 

18,969, 167 
28'384'783 
38,326,986 
26,960,098 


Dollars. 
284 


; ,¢ 
3,571, 309 


Dollars. 
1,428 
1 3,7 7 76 


676, 2 232 
7,167, 134 
12,444,345 
19,149,536 
11,251,081 


OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


Egg Yolks, Canned Eggs, Etc. 


Dollars 
1,610 
67,854 
on 


Explosives, Dynamite 


P ‘ounds. Dollars. 

924,079 
3,656,653 
3,488,143 
4,991,508 
3,190,447 
2,519,512 
2,451,856 


IDL... see ccescerees 


1 
11°878'600 
Not stated prior to 1915. 


Gunpowder, Including 


Smokeless 


Pounds. 
391, 300 


Explosives, 


Dollars. 


5,091,442 
173,736,374 
330, 664,927 

257, 190, 883 


7,686, 480 
212' 821.076 
404.0008,874 


, 286, 88 


Fertilizers, Ammonia, Sulphate of 
‘Tons. Dollars. 
1920* 17,489 2 2,264, 387 
TOS. ccccscssssovece 65,915 620,130 
* Figures cover period beginning ‘may’ 1, 1920. 


Fertilizers, Guano 
Tons. Dollars. 
203 35,000 
959 20,581 
Not separately stated for later years. 


Fertilizers, Phosphates, Crude 
Dollars 
5,048,393 


Tons 
624,966 
years. 


High-Grade 


1901 
Stated separately for later 


Phosphate 
Hard Rock 


Tons. 
494,200 
475,335 

46,050 

44,330 

14.963 

24,047 

80, 834 


Fertilizers, 


Dollars. 
4,942,000 
4,753,350 

460,050 


191B...ccccccccccess 


3,884,147 
4,087,512 
Land 


Phosphate Reik. 


Pebble 
Tons. 
777,898 
1,000,630 


Dollars. 
4,577,962 
857,969 
-276,759 
(324,877 
78, 705,251 
110, "909 456,383 
78,027 
395,581 
651,749 


Phosphate Rock, 


5,684,516 


All 


Dollars. 
4,127 
6.516 
5,888 
3,058 

255,389 
198,778 
308,653 
419,667 
277,747 


Dollars. 
67,489 
202,268 
1,548,198 
3,099,855 
1,311,054 
“Not stated pfior to 1917. 


Fertilizers, All Other 


Dollars. 
264,837 
583,360 
2,182,274 

377,567 
1,875,999 
1,360,903 
2,128,190 
3,580,543 

056,887 
4,808,337 
6,384,432 


231,915 
18,760 
74,834 
61,601 
89,224 

124,979 

216.222 
89,190 

106, 656 

241,215 

108,431 


Ferrovanadium 
Pounds. 

755,905 

1,113,076 

2.613,387 

2,089,347 

637,604 

184, 250 

450,070 

Not stated prior to 1915. 


Dollars. 
641,792 
1,018,121 
2,831,669 
2,582, 670 
70,862 
253,579 
916,147 


Fire Extinguishers 
Dollars. 
895,591 
1,688, 963 
1.055,502 


Not stated prior to 1917. 


Flavoring Extracts and Fruit Juices 
Dollars. 
133,990 
106/892 
136,742 
466,914 
581,550 
1,018,102 
949/726 
1,425,380 
1,236,135 


Fly Paper and Fly Traps 

Dollars. 
217,857 
115,921 

75,155 

77.425 
102'979 
146,690 
245/111 
283,455 


Formaldehyde (Formalin) 


Dollars. 
866,038 
797,671 
2,289,217 
cevcee 1,376,281 
prior to 1918. 


German Silver 

Dollars. 
65,262 
38,691 
30.690 
273,826 
410,295 
270,703 
304,514 
426,768 
720,343 


Dollars. 


801,672 
1,832,686 

919,931 
1,597,508 
1.386,208 
1,717,548 
2,057,161 
2,847,900 
1,623,496 


Glass Bottles, Deatiia, Carboys 


and Jars 

Dollars. 

711,353 

772,427 
2,168,244 
2,435.610 
2,671,892 
3, 671,180 
7, 7,935, 108 


1914.. 
1915.. 
1916 
1917 


1919 


Not stated prior to 1914. 


Glassware, Chemical 
Dollars. 
153,937 
198,033 
207,366 
294,672 
Not stated prior to 1918. 


Glass, Common Window 


Boxes (50 sq. ft.) Dollars. 


11,244 
55,286 
434,361 
311,339 
1,443,113 
3,123,916 
3,483,596 
3,401,120 
908,962 6,058,427 
682,593 4,494,554 
357,578 2,396,185 

usaiiey not stated prior to 1915. 


Glass, Plate, Unsilvered 


Square feet. 
165,129 
74,867 
2,730,046 
5,149,512 
6,117.955 
5,556,719 
8,584,758 
4,783,766 
3,053,579 


Glucose (Corn Sirup) 


Pounds. 
821,937 
58,149,427 
204,209,974 
156,365,604 
etry 


489. 288 
894,793 
942,648 
718,443 


Dollars. 
58,830 
35,767 

831,727 
1,568,181 
2,223,329 
2,451,918 
4,912,896 
2,878,628 
2,188,104 


1918. .ccccccescccces 


Dollars. 
28,587 
1,394,131 
3,113,898 
3,682.371 
3,766,284 
3,103,561 


4,949,159 
6,588,697 
13,831,817 


5,022,693 


Dollars. 
12,316 
59,038 


2,703,400 
2, 544,932 
2.351,770 
2,874, 225 
4,946,298 
4,064,231 
4,901,764 
7,283,683 
13,039,002 
5,991,872 


Glycerin 
Pounds. 
21,045,991 
13,018,882 6,833,432 
2.257,623 522,611 
1,388,194 316,753 
“Not stated prior to 1918. 


Grape Sugar (Corn Sugar) 
Pounds. Dollars. 
12,438,247 422,828 


41,783,642 
36,850,496 
33,027,630 
37,863,084 
44,947,709 
16,887,557 
17,394,892 
25,839,015 
15,981,960 


1,148,666 


Dollars. 
10,587,531 


781, ‘672 
962,101 
1, = 145 ) 


836,858 


Dollars. 
2,394.918 
2,384,395 
3,994,436 
2,816,958 
2,986,815 
4,710,484 
6,157,323 
6,851,986 
Not stated prior to 1914. 


Grease, Soap Stock and Other 
Dollars. 
72 + 
9 OF 
3,3 3e 39, ryt 
5,046,959 
4'266,097 
3,156,568 
3,405,227 
9'612'488 
2'981,497 
8,994,603 
4,602,801 


Hair, Animal, Unmanufactured 
Dollars. 
1,085,038 
1,402'189 
2,038.838 
1,451,354 
1,080,624 
1,223,628 
1,686,833 


Not stated prior to 1914. 


111 


Honey 


Pounds. Dollars. 


16,090,672 
10,368,342 
3,659,198 
. 1,112,015 
ated prior to 1918. 


Hops 


on 3 
Quantity not s 


Dollars. 
316,288 
2,016,970 
2,327,474 


Pounds. 
3,273,653 
8,990,655 
8,736,080 

14,963,676 
24,262,896 
16,210,443 


30.779. 508 
22,206,028 


Food 


17,716,222 
10,873,263 


Infants’ 


stated prior to 1918. 


Ink, Printers’ 


stated prior to 1901. 


Ink, All Other 


774, 423 


Instruments, Medical and Surgical 
Dollars. 


802,769 


Instruments, Optical 


Dollars, 
1,018,016 


945, 
1,158,559 


ie Pig_F, erromanganese 
Tons. 
16 
4,935 
2,184 
2,374 


3,335 608,369 


Iron, Pig—Ferrosilicon 
Tons. 
8,599 
3,712 
398 


577 


Dollars. 


Pounds. 
80,037,297 
378,142,496 
498, 343, 927 


10,563,010 
35,226,575 
34,414,323 
46,560,148 
58,187,336 
54,402,911 
52,440,133 
47,634,376 
77,608,913 
98,216,856 
210,175,908 
171,523,351 
131,329,199 


Lard Compounds and Other Substi- 
tutes for Lard 


Pounds. 
23,359,966 
67,456,832 
58,303,564 
69,980,614 
843,311 

re 


75,531,908 

4 o7 011,338 
444,769,540 
392,506,355 
724,771,383 
587,224/549 
746,157,356 


Dollars. 
1,449,878 
5,915,759 
5,489,139 
6,045,752 
5,147,434 
8,269,844 
6,633,640 

31,138,158 
11,850,311 
6,099,914 


28,1 or 327 
44,195,842 
42,155, 971 


Neutral 


(Pounds. 
44,777,692 
29,323,786 
26,021,054 
34,426,590 
17,576,240 

4,258,529 
17,395,888 
23,202,027 
22,544,303 


Lead, Pigs and Bars 


Pounds. 
4,924 


Dollars. 
5,129,899 
3,270,236 


3,168,089 
1,074,603 
5,392,710 
6,916,279 
4,199,296 


Dollars. 
285,158 
52 1,511,800 
193. O24. 221 7,926,604 

Stated as following classes after 1915. 


Lead, Pigs and Bars, Produced from 


Domestic Ore 
Pounds. 
153,941,629 
159,673,425 
129,954,274 
32'483'910 

8, 132,608 

2'702' 864 


Dollars. 
9,190,302 
11,721,92¢ 
10,390,928 
2,360,495 
610,728 
225,414 





112 


and Bars, Produced from 
Foreign Ore 


Pounds Dollars. 
52,265,$ 4,692 
08,150 

5 492 


Lead, Pigs 


18,896,711 


Lime 

Barrels 
28,487 
284,685 
285,749 

i S 
258 182 
126. 266 
150,197 
108,647 
111,162 
143,068 


Lime, Acetate 
Pounds. 
61,291,544 
80,579,838 
68,160,224 1, 
24,673,247 
18,804,972 
12,959, 222 
15.490.032 
9,369,940 
82,885,132 
12,845,700 


Lime, Chloride of (Bleaching 
Powder) 


(Pounds. 

13,060,401 

15,639,918 

31,232,379 

1921. 37,425,093 
Not stated prior to 1918, 


Matches 


Dollars 
1,101,037 
2,221,427 
560,933 
486,405 
961,645 
107,847 
797.996 
401,476 
827.096 
350,635 


Dollars. 
558,066 
450.145 
840,092 

1,146,378 


Dollars. 
183,829 
112,167 

73,220 
88,739 
430,650 
471,385 
72,481 
8.911 
389,064 


Medicinal and Pharmaceutical Prep- 


arations 

Dollars. 
1,880,728 
3,440,177 
7,110,493 
6,721,978 
7,130,379 
8,397,971 
8,613,202 
10,190,188 
15,277,037 
20,124,561 
18,038,328 


Dollars. 


1919....... 
1921... 


Mica and Manufactures of 
Dollars. 


ID1T. .cccccccceeee 
1D18....eeeees 
°° 
1920. 
1921. 
Not. ‘stated prior to 1917. 


Mucilage 


1914....eeee+es 
1915... -.eeeeeess 


6. .sseceees 


1 
Included in following class ‘after 1916. 
Mucilage and Paste 


Dollars. 
337,125 
400,813 
469. =e 


Nickel, Nickel Oxide and Matte 


(Pounds. Dollars. 
5,990,676 1,510,508 
29,599,612 11,110,699 
25,649,995 9,876,403 
31,005,606 2,2 54 
18,818, 212 7,680,502 
10,011,826 3,980,036 
1, 144, 083 


1915. cc ccccccccccese 

1916...... 

WDIT. .ccccccccscccces 
8 eae 


2,392,614 
131,088 


" Oileake, Cocoanut 


Pounds. 

1930. .cccccccccccccs 224,313 

1921. 473,542 
Not stated prior. ‘to 1920. 


Oilcake, Corn 


Pounds. 
12,703,209 
76,262,845 
59,030,623 
45,026,125 
18,996.490 
15,757,612 

457,584 

562,300 

510,800 
1,794,653 


Oilcake, Cottonseed 


Pounds. 

1, 258,687,317 

- -1,128,092,367 
weccescccesccoce TE eTaeee 
IDI. ccccsccccccecccdp sem Oeerean 
WIG. ccoccccccccccce GO0,000 072 
Remrcoseaeronscoess 864,862,375 
11,045,263 

179,148,955 

338,927,893 

859, 986,856 


Dollars. 
11,353 


Dollars. 
1901. 
1918. .cccccccccccces 
1914... .ccccccccerece 


Dollars 
3 3, 119, 968 
5,225,798 
i 007,441 
15,432,126 
14,749,489 
15,059,920 
213.542 
5,286,428 
11,951,112 
7,304,118 


se eeeeeeeesese 


* Includes ‘‘Meal."’ 


Oilcake, Linseed or Flaxseed 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


Oilcake and Meal, Flaxseed or Lin- 


seed 
Pounds 
455,154,860 
838, aie, 654 


Dollars. 
5,471,930 
12,982,423 
9,650,379 
9, ‘048, 5 


536, 976,419 
1917. 


Meal, All Other 


Pounds Dollars. 
203,587,040 4,160,021 
448 4,413 6,284,364 
633,344,851 7,452,004 

6,886,270 104,701 
100.445 
126,414 
410,166 
398,681 
104,865 
1,820,674 
1,983,802 
234,330 


Subdivided after 


Oilcake and 


9, 900 87 8 


60,444,481 
60/138, 141 
9,373,533 


Oilcake Meal, Cottonseed 


Pounds. 
256,365,126 


Dollars. 
3,474,244 
1,149,478 
5.221,091 

0,192 
3,628,074 
3,933,800 
1,858,061 


33,635,5; 
132,477,150 
110,644,890 

94,713,965 


Not stated prior to 1915. 


Oilcake Meal, Linseed or Flaxseed 


Pounds. Dollars. 
25,215,948 684.614 
41,699,626 1,164,396 
19,839,589 705,668 
18,184,807 449,993 


Oil, Animal, Fish 
Gallons. 
1,402,016 
912,380 
1,467,321 
991,870 
1,901,953 


Dollars 
, 145,406 
532,839 
401,203 
293,004 
501,227 
125,575 
29.802 
69,411 
* oo. 


1913..... 
1914..... 
1915.. 


118,261 "122,027 


Oil, Animal, Lard 


Gallons. a. 


110.199 
104,019 
419,969 
329,244 
91,585 
82,470 
124,231 
89,303 87, 


Oil, Animal, Oleo 


Pounds. 
80,231,035 
161,651,413 
92,849.757 
97,017,065 
80,481,496 
102,645,914 
67,110,111 
56,603,388 
59,292,322 
74,529,494 
106,414,800 


Oil, Animal, Not Otherwise Specified 


Gallons. Dollars. 
80 137 
77,496 
512,253 
640,816 
1,603.325 
891,035 
559, 197 


438 


Dollars. 
7,859,130 
11,846,373 
10,866,253 
10,156,665 
9,341,188 
12,519,115 
11.065,019 
12,152,787 
15,670,854 
21,153,000 
15,211,998 


1914. .cccccccsccccee 
1915. ..cecceccescces 
1916. ccccccccccccces 
TOIT. wccccccccccccce 
1918. .ccccee 


60,359 
317,594 
286,782 
970,717 
609,294 
405,635 
492,964 
378,294 
409,466 

2,023,190 
2,055,883 
393,252 


Oil, Mineral, Crude 


Gallons. 

9,460,816 
39,984,844 3,065,464 
91,415,095 5,876,452 
138,448,430 6,686,929 
195,642,935 7,750,767 
146,477,342 6,812,672 
152.514,129 4,911,634 
163,734,200 5,754,279 
176,368,675 7,162,550 
185,069,674 9,288,979 
163,782,498 9,905.490 
356,542,830 24,2 


263,884 
355,200, 756 29,137,765 
Oil, Mineral, Illuminating 

Gallons. Dollars. 


133, 007,177 31,309,780 
32, 34,317,695 
40,221,201 
51,477,267 
66,189,265 
74,500, 182 
53,607,082 
54. 288,788 

642,377 
47,261,782 
81,495,706 

126,392,949 

128,917,407 


Dollars. 
1,820,803 


781,207, 105 

- -1,048,894,297 
«é . 1,157, 283,310 
886,316,740 
823,164,882 
833,969,012 
528,217,669 
725,686,746 
915,138,071 
833,194,727 


1916.. 


oe 

1919 
192 20. oe ° 

BERL . cccccccescccces 


Oil, Mineral, 


Lubricating and Heavy 


Dollars. 
1,054,064 
4,858,603 

10,006,937 
29,574,410 
27,852,959 


33, 514,730 
71,457,605 
213,671,499 
196, 884,696 
214,429,099 28,499, '786 
250,392.768 37,451,607 
271; 08 28,546 48,649,557 
svated as following classes after 1917:— 


Oil, Mineral, Lubricating, Paraffin 
Gallons. Dollars. 

10,287,896 2,131,298 

7,596,525 1,173,821 

6,823,644 1:527,778 

1,186,655 573,626 


Lubricating, All Other 


Dollars 


Oil, Mineral, Naphthas, Etc., Gasoline 


Gallons Dollars 
81,698.917 10,931,490 
151,611,537 21,699,475 
156, 860,666 17,603,317 
100, 148,554 16,297,561 
226,154,560 46.932,967 
260,880,122 61,642,859 
7 78,088, 061 
72,160,278 
103,199,531 


Etc., All 


4,939,121 
382,610,683 


, Naphthas, 
Other 


Gallons. Dollars. 
5yu2 97 


40,840, 730 

94,335,128 
194, 644,803 
199,563,352 
209,029,477 
146,301,861 
184,761,512 
259,603,571 


Oil, Mineral, Residuum 

} Dollars. 
14,770 
184,411 
77.422 


38, 066 
37 4 6,0 ; 


*622,i 538 
27,513.568 
113,370,245 
9,952,970 
13,538,335 
551,967 
881,875 
181.121 
50,272,602 
9,825,633 


* Barrels. 


Oil, Mineral, Gas Oil and Fuel Oil 
Gallons. Dollars. 
475,143,205 13,747,863 
672,931,878 18,543,976 
-+++ 897,853,433 24,770. 296 
+++++1,040,671,713 32,329,617 
+ ++1,223, 283,641 61,137,607 
898,044,039 49.918, 288 
685,738,142 38,195,061 
SNS 6 scnwvss ss ecee< 861,419,680 59,211,048 
Not stated prior to 1914. 


Oil, Mineral, Gas Oil and Fuel Oil for 
Vessels Engaged in Foreign Trade 


Barrels. Dollars. 

oes Eee 2,567,017 

4,532,822 4,195,803 

5,924.460 6,418,474 

5,954, 448 8,858, 880 

8,648, 967 17,308,722 

19,857,307 43,604, 17 7 

28,903,722 72,130,004 

Not stated prior to 1915. 


Oil, Cocoa Butter 
Pounds. 
19020 ..ccee 11,048,416 
BOA. wn cccccecceseace 3,170,617 
Not stated prior to 1920. 


Oil, Cocoanut 


Pounds. 
141,088,048 
6,639,055 
Not stated prior to 1920. 


Oil, Corn 


Pounds. 
*4,808,545 
19,739,622 
18,281,576 
17,789,635 

8,967,826 
8.779, 760 
1,831,114 
1,095,414 
12,482,679 
6,919,170 


Dollars. 
4.401,482 
987,534 


Dollars. 
28,968, 689 
886,574 


Dollars. 
1,831,980 
1,292,009 
1,307,204 
1,302,159 

770,076 
998,105 
306,219 
227,727 
2,954,637 
1,033,106 


* “Gallons.’ 


Oil, Cottonseed 


Pounds. 


3,444,084 

11,003,160 
*49,356,741 
315, 232.892 
192,963,079 
318,366,525 
266,529,960 
158,911,767 
100,779,981 
178,709,033 
159,400,618 
283, 268,025 


Dollars. 
140,577 
1,465,255 
3,975,305 
16,541,321 
20,736,972 
13,843,179 
21,872,940 
22,659,800 
19.878,325 
18,309,854 
36,970,545 
36,220,529 
31,392,838 


1915. .ccccsccccccees 
1916...-eeeeeereeee 


Oil, Linseed 
Gallons. 
37,841 
72,190 
76,789 
99,919 
1,733.925 
239,198 
1,212,133 
714,120 
1,201,554 
1,187,850 
1,096,304 
1,136,585 
561,277 


Oil, Peanut 


Pounds. 
4,922,781 
1,594,643 

to 1920. 


Dollars. 
35,962 
48,479 
48, 267 
66,653 

874,461 
134,540 
660,089 
479,230 
1,117,895 
1,532.307 
1,805,291 
2,086,292 
719,414 


Dollars. 
1,196,831 

223,680 
Not stated prior 


Oil, Soya Bean 


Pounds. Dollars. 
67.781,974 14,911,973 
5,117,605 760,643 

to 1920. 


1020. .ccccssccceces : 
Bn 4645140404040 
Not stated prior 


Peppermint 
Pounds. Dollars. 


120, 831 


Pounds 
126,184,029 
161,088,337 
816.496,323 
873,079,051 


Dollars 
8.210,734 
4,753,170 


12,015,139 


9,624,882 


G illons. 


Oils, Vegetable, All Other, Fixed or 
Expressed 


Dollars. 
93,429 
363,066 
420,360 
338,956 


1,013,541 


Oils, Vegetable, All Other, Volatile 


or Essential 
Dollars. 


, 062,809 
857,044 
1,216,870 
1,551,992 
890,472 


Oleomargarine, Imitation Butter 

Pounds. Dollars. 
26,327,671 3,815,560 
1,986,743 25 24 
12,990,699 484,501 
a eee oat 311,485 
532,821 263.453 
5,252, 183 617,035 
5,426,221 640,480 
5,651,267 901,659 
6,309,896 1,631,267 
18.570,400 5,179,429 
20,952,180 6,047,413 
6,219,165 1,478,649 


Paints, Dry Colors, Te 


505,748 
421,548 
368,825 
521,463 
917,303 
1,111,265 
1,102,767 
1,959, 208 
1,829,987 


Paints, Dry Colors, All Other 


Dollars. 

690.836 
1 ate 
1,591,913 
1,810,393 
1,907,667 
2,808,980 
2'991, 618 
2,170,237 


Ready Mixed 


Gallons. 
852,910 
703.494 

1,099,721 
1,216,062 
1,519,472 
2 ar 632 
2 51,531 
2'317, 630 


Paints, Red Lead 


Pounds. 
4, 792,330 


Dollars. 


2,398, 332 
4,556.192 


Dollars. 
567,854 
946,114 
348.907 

. 2, 244,151 

Not stated prior 'to 1918. 


Paints, White Lead 


Pounds. 
16,845,154 
19,700,810 
29,107,449 
21,388.938 
18, 235,783 
20,462,348 
34,441,918 3,598,913 
17,408, 803 1,895,696 


Paints, Not Elsewhere Specified 


Dollars. 
172,604 
287,338 
690,698 

1,317,961 
1,779,863 
1.527,494 
3,259,539 
4,413,549 
4,876,312 
6,213,430 
7,310,876 
5,947,461 


Paraffin and Paraffin Wax 


Dollars. 


Dollars. 
1,013,506 
1,070,646 
1,861,730 
1,944,145 
2,072,352 
2,337,318 


66; see 003 

129,184,964 

290,678,861 

186,357.728 

330,374,056 

360,650,114 12,873,250 

eceseseee 348,743,903 16,038,811 

Stated as following classes after 1917:— 


Paraffin, Unrefined 


Pounds. 
82,534,361 
53,729,436 
79,023,341 
50,121,130 


10,589,843 


Dollars. 
4,677,280 
4,915,237 
5.377, 069 
2,994,654 


BODE cineca ccaxar tease 


Paraffin, Refined 


Pounds. 
164,159, 15 159 


Dollars. 
13,866,810 
19,642,149 
26,088,672 
17,524,258 


1901 
1913.. 
1914 
1915 
1916... 
1917 
Included in ‘‘Mucilage and Paste’’ after 1917. 


Peanuts 
Pounds. 
5,875,076 
8,669,430 
22,413,297 
12,488,209 
18,596,660 
14,137,956 
13,149,417 


Dolla rs. 


4 

1,336, 638 
1 517,831 
1,475,195 
1,740,002 
1,063,353 





Perfumeries, Cosmetics and All Toilet 


Preparations 

Dollars. 

392,993 

292,939 

450,663 

380,994 
1,441,982 
1,620,872 
1,715,059 
2'903,063 
3,618,620 
3,965,465 
6.077.854 
7,979,237 
6,236,766 


Dollars. 
536,637 


Platinum, Unmanufactured 
Ounces, troy. 
1,299 
ran 
1,397 
1, tae 


Dollars 
57,071 
12,977 
53,266 
92,388 
wf 4 


Platinum, Manufactures of 
Dollars. 


33,557 
30,363 
85,364 
114,873 


Plumbago or Graphite, Unmanufac- 


102,162 
107,552 
84,908 


Plumbago or Graphite, Manufactures 
f 


784,876 


Potash, Chlorate 


Pounds. 
1,564,662 
1,903,133 
2,845,858 
y 1,130,771 
Not stated prior to 1918. 


Dollars. 
681,128 
678,276 
475.034 
179,300 


Potash, All Other 


Dollars. 
961,989 
1,318,188 
3,362,827 
1,309,852 
Not stated prior to 1918. 


ang 


Dollars. 


Roots, Herbs, and Barks, Crude, Not 


Elsewhere Specified —ponars 
275,150 


1891 
1901 
1913 


1914... 
1915. 
1916. 
1917... 


1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 


Soda, Salts and Preparations of 


OIL PAINT 
Rosin 


Barrels. 
511,959 
1,023,710 
1,790,251 
2,820,815 
2,806,046 
2,417,950 
1,372,316 
1,571,279 
1,638,590 
1,070,929 
881,777 


Pounds. 
209,560 


128; 035, 915 
148,931,265 
165,619,386 
165,637,801 
194,151,456 
267,045,840 
242,143,146 
aan’ 493. 
332,102 


Seed, ‘Coltan 
Pounds. 
75,693 
10,108,014 
43,329,257 


3, 506, 218 
4,811,313 


Flax 


’ 83 
10,804 
305,546 


Soap, Toilet or Fancy 


Soap, Except Toilet or Fancy 


Pounds. 
7,786,276 
13 3,737 


og. 779, cae 
51, 292,55 
58,547, 763 3 
63,367,750 
75,548, 686 
73,049,219 
82,726,757 
143,128,191 
155,891,586 
85,830,216 


AND DRUG REPORTER 
Soda, Silicate of 


Dollars. 
1,600,651 
2,529,423 
3,467,199 


Soda, Other Salts of 


‘, 
10, 364,804 


Dollars. 
1 


1, 541.766 
1,610,061 
1,649,423 


Sponges 


Pounds. 


36,966 
63,654 
205,804 
200,470 
117,618 
197,826 
116,131 
130,471 
151 
208,021 
110,928 


Starch 


Pounds. 
1,761,813 
13,473,419 
12,883,821 
102, 800,725 
110,987,591 
76,713,779 
107,036,638 
210,185,192 
146,423,822 


Dollars. 
29,386 


246°783 


Dollars 
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"26,699 
436,874 
9,748 
6,501 
3,671 
98,165 
110,142 
182,796 
4,378 


prior to 1918; see below. 


163, B18 O42 
110,514,424 
44,396 


see Starch, All Other 


14 Pounds. 
35,223,390 
38,061,260 
74,203.884 
24,850,212 


Dollars. 
19,954 


562,5 
2,132,663 
2,141,633 
1,777,342 
2,610,481 
2,122,674 
2,246,258 
3,896,179 
6,625, 256 
4,182,428 


Stearin trom Animal 
Pounds. 


1,118,848 

1,347,386 
11,457,907 
13,062,247 
12,936,357 
10,360,030 
11,537,284 
22,505,608 
19,177,311 


Dollars 
576,026 
650,361 

1,050,559 
1,006,666 
2,496,904 
2,797,369 
3,080,957 
3,709,277 
4,169,117 
6,894,454 
13,723 
16.102, 
8,447, 007 
Not stated prior to 1917. 


Dollars. 
3,141,022 
12,649, 854 
18,381,450 


Not stated prior to 1915 and subdivided after 


1917; 


sees. 


see following classes. 


Soda, Caustic 


Pounds. 
134,729,691 
127,192,309 
229,146,363 
101,021,827 


Soda, Bicarbonate of 


omne. 
*11,998,5 
13,353, 709 


seeeeee eocccece 


¢ 140,525 

Dollars. 123,891 
8, 629, - 393.404 
3.382 375,826 


5 +a soz 
Instruments) . 


Dollars. 
360,601 
389,337 


Or igures cover period beginning Jan. 1, 1920. 


1920. 
1921. 
*Figures cover period beginning Jan. 1, 1920. 


1921. 


Soda, Borax 
Pounds. 
*10,943,110 
4,368,880 


Soda Ash 


Pounds. 

198,752,457 

191,864,329 

116,555,500 

peneteceeeccere 113,481,062 


Soda, Sal Soda 


Pounds. 
14,076,264 
10,675,870 
12,763,399 

10,376,424 


Dollars. 
905,617 
385,650 


Pounds. 
33,859,317 
96,403,372 

111,689,251 
77,166,889 


Dollars. 
6,074,879 
6,261,518 
2,804,130 
3,308,783 


Dollars. 
205.429 
186,382 
202,039 

207,539 


16,172,111 
82,937,026 
10,843,808 


Dollars. 
373,822 
400,508 
420,124 
321,972 


Dollars. 
7,421,521 
6,475 158 


Dollars. 
22,440 
20,204 


Dollars. 


156,163 


Dollars. 
115,698 
629,710 


2, 609, 716 
1,825,230 
2,939,453 
5,576,914 
4,721,533 


‘Cornstarch (except for table use)" 


Starch, Cornstarch, Except for Table 


Dollars 


Dellars. 
2,282,015 
2,197,518 
4,675,096 
1,146,163 


Fats 


Dollars. 
2,506 
87,924 
62,194 
1,083,665 
1,461,661 
1,798,317 
2,181,317 
2,309,979 
4,717,748 
2,429,414 


Dollars. 
179,092 
248,585 
166,428 
962,394 

221,9%8 


Sulphur or Brimstone, Crude 


Dollars. 
1,353,310 
2,018,724 

885,756 
1,314,290 
3,595,512 
3,842,904 
2.721.386 
8,725,112 
6,543,119 


Surgical Appliances (Not Including 


Dollars. 
973,733 
1,228,467 


16,948,727 
6,317,845 
4,544,760 


Tallow (Beef Tallow). 


Dollars. 
3,025,035 
6,800,628 
5,501,049 
3,848,561 
1,910,489 


1,920,376 
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Tanning Extracts 
Dollars. 


‘7382, 198 


Tar, Turpentine and Pitch 


et Dollars. 
32,584 
46,582 
25,806 
50,526 
351,352 
239,661 
67,963 
103,397 
82,030 
48,030 
61,790 
41,864 


Not stated prior to 1917" 


Tungsten and Ferrotungsten 


Pounds. Dollars. 
3,597,426 
437 


4,056, 
408,148 
7,820 
1,625 
Not stated prior to 1917. 
Turpentine, Spirits of 


Gallons. 
2,453,554 
6,595,528 

12,243,621 
20, 240, 851 
21,039,597 
18,900,704 
9,464,120 
9,310,268 
8,841,875 
5,005,124 
8,063,578 
7,461,355 
9,741,711 


Varnish 


Gallons. 
54,454 
7,408 
153,365 
606,187 
1,279,777 
1,069,501 
731,004 
846,362 
891,812 
736,949 
1,174,664 
1,529,592 
1,158,025 


Washing Powder and Fluid 


Pounds. Dollars. 
9,923,700 
12,761,958 
14,695,317 
7,875,317 
3,517,441 
4,754,804 
3,984,745 
6,114,816 
4,021,497 


2) 421,839 


Zinc Dross 


Pounds. 
572,477 


2,526, 
10,692, 766 
81,104,163 
26,500,333 

4,097,465 

1,095,186 


Zinc, Oxide of 


10, 149, 360 
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FIFTIETH “ANNIVERSARY 


Historical Sketches of Firms in the Reporter Trades That 
Can Boast of an Existence of Fifty Years and Longer 


ADOLPH HIRSH & SON 
New York 


to Jersey City came in 

young man to take charge of the 
albumen factory of Stein, Hirsh & 
which he had a third interest. 
The Jersey City plant was a branch of 
the one at Chicago, the latter having 
been established in 1867. Tne young 
man was Adolph Hirsh. The Jersey City 
branch throve for a while, some of its 
output selling for as high as 97% cents 
a pound, which so stimulated Mr. Hirsh 
that he held on to his goods when prices 
began to drop. For an accumulation of 
about 30,000 pounds he refused an offer 
of 50 cents a pound for the lot, and 
the following year was glad to sell it in 
parcels of two to five cases at 15 to 15% 
cents a pound. There was deflation after 
the Civil War as well as after the World 
War. 

Mr. Hirsh began his own brokerage 
business at 18 Liberty street, New York, 
in 1873. In 1878 James E. Heller joined 
him to form the firm of Heller, Hirsh & 
Co. They later moved to 164 Front street, 
and tien to 62 William street. As a 
result of complications abroad involving 
concerns represented in this country by 
Heller, Hirsh & Co., that firm failed in 
1915. The present house is composed of 
Adolph Hirsh and his son, Herbert S. 
Hirsh. It does business in fertilizer ma- 
terials, chemicals and fish oils at 50-56 
John street. 


E. H. HAINES 
Chicago, III. 


Leaving Kingston, Canada, in 1869, 
E. H. Haines, 21 years old, proceeded to 
Chicago on a sailing vessel. After the 
memorable fire of 1871 he saw his op- 
portunity to grow up with the new city, 
so established himself as a manufac- 
turers’ agent. He was ready for business 
January 1, 1872. 3eing tied down to no 
one house, he was a friend of all—a 
free lance, as he expressed it. This 
position enabled him to do many services 
for a then unorganized trade. He was 
proud of a gold watch and chain given 
to him by the heads of various paint 
houses for his efforts in bringing about 
the practice of charging for boxing and 
cartage. Even more than this token he 
cherished as a treasure a French clock 
and obelisk presented to him in 1883 by 
employes of wholesale paint and drug 
houses for instituting two o’clock closing 
on Saturday afternoons in summer. 
Doubtless many leading men in these 
trades will recall that as employes they 
contributed 25 cents to the fund to defray 
the expenses of the Saturday Holiday 
Campaign. Mr. Haines enjoyed the con- 
fidence of the employer and employe 
alike. 

During the life of the United States 
Smelting Co., of Canon City, Colo., Mr. 
Haines was its sole agent for the United 
States and Canada, and as such intro- 
duced leaded zinc, or zinc lead, which 
was received as a new opaque pigment; 
its composition being approximately 50 
per cent. of zinc oxide and 50 per cent. 
lead sulphate. It was not at first looked 
upon with favor, principally due to its 
“off” color. Through patience and per- 
severance on the part of the distributor 
of the product, it was tried by a num- 
ber of manufacturers, in a limited way, 
in tinted paints and now has largely 
displaced white lead and zinc oxide as 
base pigments. 

Mr. Haines personally 
business for forty-five years; since his 
demise it has been continued by his 
widow who, with the old staff of em- 
ployes and some new ones, is located in 
the Ashland block, where the offices have 
been for thirty years. 

After fifty years the house of Haines 
still numbers among its customers two 
whom it has represented from the be- 
ginning, namely, the Prince Manufactur- 
ing Co., and the L. Martin Co. 

In 1918 the E. H. Haines Distributing 
Co. was incorporated. It owns its prop- 
erty at 107 West Thirty-first street, Chi- 
cago, and does a storage business for the 
convenience of the trade and for the 
better handling of the paints, varnishes 
and soaps which its proprietor distributes. 


H. A. METZ & CO.. INC. 
New York 


In 1860 the foundation of the present 
business of H. A. Metz & Co., of New 
York, was laid by the firm of Rumpf & 
Lutz. Mr. Rumpf had been in the leather 
business and with Louis Lutz went into 
the dyestuff business, handling at that 
time foreign goods. 

When, some years later, 
retired from the firm and 
rope, Joseph Movius succeeded 
the business was continued by 
Movius who, in the _ seventies, 
duced antipyrin to America. Upon the 
death of Mr. Lutz Mr. Movius took his 
son, August Movius, into partnership under 
the style of J. Movius & Son. 

Paul Schulze-Berge, who for many 
years had been connected with the 
original firm of William Pickhardt & 
Kuttroff, started in business for himself 
in 1880. In 1881 Herman A. Metz 
entered his employ as an office boy at 
the age of fourteen. On January 1, 1883, 
Victor Koechl, who had been for eight- 
een years manager of Lutz & Movius, 
joined Mr. Schulze-Berge, and the firm 
became Schulze-Berge & Koechl. 

In 1892 a consolidation of the firms of 
J. Movius & Son and Schulze-Berge & 
Koechl was brought about under the 
name of Schulze-Berge, Koechl & Movius, 
and Joseph Movius retired. After a year 
August Movius withdrew on account of 
ill health, and a few months later Mr. 
Schulze-Berge also retired. Victor Koechl 
continued under the old name until 1896, 


From Chicago 
1871 a 
blood 


Co., in 


conducted his 


Mr. Rumpf 
went to Eu- 
him, and 
Lutz & 


intro- 


when the concern was incorporated under 
tae name of Victor Koechl & Co., with 
Mr. Koechl as president and H. A. Metz 
as vice-president and treasurer. 

In 1899 Mr. Koechl retired, Mr. Metz 
becoming president. The corporate name 
was retained until 1903, when the dyestuff 
part of the business was incorporated as 
H. A. Metz & Co., the pharmaceutical 
department being continued by Victor 
Koechl & Co. These corporations were 
consolidated in August, 1912, as the Farb- 
werke-Hoechst Co. 

In 1913 H. A. Metz & Co., Inc., was 
organized to take over the dyestuff 
business and the H. A. Metz Laboratories, 
Inc., took up the pharmaceutical line and 
became the manufacturers in this coun- 
try of products which theretofore had been 
imported. 

The Central 
was organized in 
A. Metz became financially interested in 
it and was elected its vice-president and 
treasurer. , The Consolidated Color & 
Chemical Co., organized in 1899, is an- 
other concern allied with the Metz in- 
terests. 


JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS, CO. 
Philadelphia 


Samuel Neave arrived at Philadelphia 
from England in 1732, and engaged in a 
shipping and general merchandise busi- 
ness. He probably established a branch 
in Philadelphia of the firm of Neave & 
Co., of London. An old ledger still in 
existence bearing the above data, con- 
tains his name as well as an account of 
Benjamin Franklin, dated 1753. The bus- 
iness passed into the hands of Neave & 
Harman, and about 1771 Mordecai Lewis, 
the grandfather of John T. Lewis, was 
taken into partnership, the firm becom- 
ing Neave, Harman & Lewis. 

In 1771-72 Mr. Lewis paid a 
England, Ireland and Scotland, 
is recorded that as a merchant of Phila- 
delphia, he received the freedom of the 
City of Glasgow on March 13, 1772. 

Mordecai Lewis & Co. succeeded to the 
business about 1781, and correspondence 
during that period shows the difficulty 
of carrying on an importing business 
while British men-of-war were blockad- 
ing the Atlantic Coast. 

On January 16, 1782, Mordecai Lewis 
& Co. opened an account in the Bank of 
North America, which had been chartered 
by Congress nine days before. This ac- 
count has run continuously to the pres- 
ent time, and is believed to be the oldest 
bank account in the United States. In 
1820 they secured possession of the lead 
works of Joseph and John Richards, 
situated on Pine street, between Fifteenth 
and Sixteenth streets, Philadelphia, and 
commenced actively the manufacture of 
lead products. Shortly afterwards they 
undertook the manufacture of linseed oil 
for use in the manufacture of their 
white lead. In 1849 the factory was re- 
moved to Thompson and Huntington 
Streets, Philadelphia, the site of the pres- 
ent works. 

In 1806 the sons of Mordecai Lewis 
formed a partnership under the name of 
M. & S. N. Lewis, who subsequently 
acted as selling agents for white lead 
and other products, while the manu- 
facturing was carried on under the 
original firm title of Mordecai Lewis & 
Co. Both of these concerns were 
liquidated by John T. Lewis, August 1, 
1856, and were succeeded by the firm of 
John T. Lewis & Bros., the business be- 
coming incorporated under the title of 
John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., September 
4, 1888. 

M. & S. N. Lewis occupied the premises 
at 231 (formerly 135) South Front street 
from the year 1806, and it was con- 
tinuously occupied by them or their suc- 
cessors until January 30, 1909, when the 
business offices were removed to the 
northeast corner of Fifth and Chestnut 
streets, Philadelphia. 

In 1911 the company entered the 
metal field, acquiring a factory in Balti- 
more, where the business is transacted. 

The present officers of the company 
are :—President, Edward F. Beale; vice- 
president and treasurer, Woodruff Jones; 
secretary, Leonard T. Beale. 


HUMPHREYS HOMEO- 
PATHIC MEDICINE CO. 
New York 


Dr. Frederick Humphreys founded the 
Humphreys Home Need Co., of New 
York, in 1854, and in 1865 it was in- 
corporated as the Humphreys Specific 
Homeopathic Medicine Co., with an office 
at 562 Broadway. In 1887 the office was 
moved to 109 Fulton street. 

In 1886 the company was 
porated under its present name. 
the company moved to the 
John and William streets, and in 1908 
purchased its present location at the 
corner of William and Ann streets. 

The business was originated by Dr. 
Frederick Humphreys as an outgrowth 
of his regular practice as a _ physician. 
The present company was _ incorporated 
by Dr. Humphreys and his two _ sons, 
F. H. Humphreys and F. L. Humphreys. 

Dr. Humphreys died in 1900 and was 
succeeded as president of the company 
by his eldest son, F. H. Humphreys, 
upon whose death in 1919 Dr F. L, 
Humphreys became head of the concern. 


JAMES H. TAFT & CO. 
New York 


Charles R. Degen began business in 
1824 as a drug broker with an office on 
Fletcher street, New York, and shortly 
afterwards became a selling agent of 
Farr, Powers & Weightman. James H. 
Taft went to work for Mr. Degen as a 
clerk about 1836, and in 1850 became 


Chemical Co. 
1915 Herman 


Dyestuff & 
1893. In 


visit to 
and it 


, 


reincor- 
In 1890 
corner of 


the junior member of Charles R. Degen 


& Co. 

As increased its 
Maiden Lane, 
later to Will- 


firm’s business 
moved—first to 
street and 


the 
office was 
then to Beaver 
iam street. 

In 1853 
Degen & 


the style of the house became 
Taft, and in 1863 Stephen G. 
Lee, who had been a clerk with the con- 
cern for several years, was admitted 
into partnership, when the name Degen, 
Taft & Lee was adopted. In 1867 Mr. 
Degen retired and James C. McGee and 
Livingston Rowe were admitted to the 
firm, which therefore changed its name 
to Taft, Lee & Co. After a few years 
Messrs. McGee and Rowe withdrew from 
the business and Herbert H. Hogins, 
James H. Taft, Jr., and Alfred C. Min- 
tram were admitted to partnership, 
under the old firm name. Shortly after 
the death of Mr. Lee, Charles H. Weekes 
and Charles H. Taft were added to the 
firm, the name of which then, in 1882, 
became Taft, Hogins & Co. In 1889, upon 
the withdrawal of Messrs. Hogins and 
Weekes, the present firm name, James 
H. Taft & Co., was adopted. 

James H. Taft retired about 1903, and 
Mr. Mintram about ten years later. The 
business is stil! carried on at 100 Will- 
jam street, in which building the firm 
has been located for the past twenty- 
three years. 


WELCH, HOLME & CLARK CO. 
New York 


history of Welch, Holme & 
back to 1838, when its 
established by Oliver 
land, who conducted it for twenty _ years 
under the style of O. Loveland, Son & 
Co. He dealt mostly in lime, cement and 
building materials in a comparatively 
small way. In 1858 the firm became 
Loveland & Welch. The senior partner 
retired in 1867 and the style of the firm 
was changed to P. A. Welch & Co., W. H. 
Holme and M. E. Clark becoming part- 
ners. Three years later, one year before 
the Reporter was established, William 
Holme joined the firm, the name of which 
was changed to Welch, Holme & Clark, 
the older members retaining their in- 
terest. 

In 1888 A. M. Sherrill was admitted 
a partner in the firm, and in 1892 bought 
the interest of P. A. Welch and i 


Clark 
busi- 
Love- 


The 
Co. dates 
ness was 


as 


incor- 
porated the Welch, Holme & Clark Co. 
The present oflicers of the company 
are:—President and treasurer, A. M. 
Sherrill ; vice-president, Howard W. Sher- 
rill (son of the president); secretary, 
M. FE. Clark; assistant treasurer, Edward 
J. Welcke. 
The directors are:—A. M. 
Howard W. Sherrill, M. Ernest 
E. J. Welcke, Elias D. Stults and J. 
Vermilyea. 


H. W. HENNING & SON 
New York 


The firm of H. W. Henning & Son was 
established in 1857 by Henry W. Hen- 
ning, broker in drugs and chemicals. In 
1872 Emil F. Henning, son of the 
founder, was admitted to the firm, and 
its name was changed to H. W. Hen- 
ning & Son, by which it has since been 
known. In June, 1920, Emil F. Henning 
died, since which time the business has 
been continued by V. P. McManus, who 
was formerly connected with McKesson 
& Robbins for over twenty-six years. 


PECORA PAINT CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Pecora Paint Co. was established 
by Smith Bowen in 1862 at 148% North 
Fourth street, Philadelphia, where a full 
line of ready-mixed paints and colors 
and paste paints were manufactured. 

Mr. Bowen was contemporary with 
John Lucas, Samuel Felton, C. Schrack 
& Co., and Robert Shoemaker & Co., all 
of whom were friendly and helpful com- 


petitors. 

From 1862 to 1866 there was a 
struggle for this as well as for 
other concerns, and on May 29 of the 
latter year, the company was _ incor- 
porated as the Pecora White Lead Zine 
& Color Co., with C. W. Oldenbergh, 
president, and Smith Bowen, secretary- 
treasurer. 

In September, 1872, Samuel B. Bowen, 
son of the founder, took his position in 
the factory as an apprentice and has 
continued in the service of the company 
for fifty years, now being its president. 
In 1878 John B. Bowen, a younger son, 
joined the concern. He, too, began at 
the bottom and worked up. 

In 1880 the business was conducted by 
Smith Bowen as owner and proprietor; 
Samuel B. Bowen as general _sales- 
manager; John B. Bowen as _ factory 
superintendent, and John C. Lindsay in 
charge of the office. The style of the 
firm was Pecora Paint Co., Smith Bowen, 
Successor. 

Smith Bowen died in 1886 and his two 
sons succeeded him, the style of the firm 
becoming Pecora Paint Co., S. Bowen’s 
Sons, Successors. At that time John C. 
Lindsay was acting secretary-treasurer. 

In 1890 the business outgrew its 
quarters on Fourth street and a large 
factory was built at North Penn Junc- 
tion with railroad sidings on the premises. 

In 1904 and 1910, respectively, Samuel 
B. Bowen, Jr., and Laurance Bowen, sons 
of Samuel B. Bowen, became members 
of the company. 

In 1911 Samuel B. Bowen decided to 
make the firm a $250,000 stock corpora- 
tion, and distributed stock to a number 
of employes to be paid out of dividends. 
The company then became the Pecora 
Paint Co., Ine., with S. B. Bowen, presi- 
dent; S. B. Bowen, Jr., vice-president, 
and John C. Lindsay secretary-treasurer. 

On January 1, 1922, the officers and 
stockholders (with the number of years 


Sherrill, 
Clark, 
H. 


hard 
many 


were 
years) ; 


each had been with the concern) — 
President, Samuel B. Bowen (50 
vice-president, Samuel B. Bowen, Jr. (18 
years); secretary, John H. Johnson (21 
years); treasurer, John J. Schisselbauer 
(20 years); other stockholders, Laurance 
Bowen (12 years); William H. Evans 
(19 years), William P. Werner (17 
years), and Francis G. Pate (23 years). 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC. 
New York 


When the Oil, Paint & Drug Reporter 
came into being fifty years ago the house 
of McKesson & Robbins, New York, was 
entering upon its thirty-eighth year as 
a leading factor in the drug and chemical 
industry of the United States. From 
a small beginning in the year 1833, when 
Charles M. Olcott and John McKesson 
organized the business at 145 Maiden 
Lane, this house has grown to be one 
of the largest in its field, the products 
of its laboratories today going to all 
parts of the world. 

The firm of Olcott & 
by purchasing the stock, 
lease of the storehouse at 145 Maiden 
Lane from W. H. Levy, who was re- 
tiring from the jobbing business. Daniel 
C. Robbins, who later became a mem- 
ber of the firm, was engaged as a clerk. 

In 1835 the firm purchased the entire 
stock and business of William N. Clark 
& Co., taking in the junior partner, 
Philip Schieffelin, and changing the firm 
name to Oleott, McKesson & Co. This 
partnership continued until January, 1841, 
when Mr. Schieffelin withdrew. Mean- 
while the firm’s business had outgrown 
the limits of 145 Maiden Lane, so in 1842 
a building was purchased at 127 Maiden 
Lane and the business removed thereto. 
Daniel C. Robbins was taken into part- 
nership in 1850, and the firm became 
Olcott, McKesson & Robbins. 

In 1853 Mr. Olcott died, and the 
name was changed to McKesson & Rob- 
bins. In 1855 the present building at 
91 and 93 Fulton street was erected, and 
some years later new buildings at 95 and 
97 Fulton street, running through to Ann 
street in the rear, were added. Addi- 
tional warehouses in Ann and Beekman 
streets were acquired, and new factories 
built to provide for the firm’s ever- 
increasing business. 

In their day and generation John Me- 
Kesson and Daniel C. Robbins were lead- 
ing lights of the drug trade, and by their 
ability and enterprise raised their house 
to a position of great prominence and 
prosperity. They are said to have been 
the first to establish a manufacturing de- 
partment as a distinct feature of the 
wholesale drug business, jobbing houses 
generally now having such a department. 

The business of McKesson & Robbins, 
which for years had been conducted as 
a co-partnership, was in 1916 changed to 
a corporation, the present personnel being 
as follows:—Directors; John McKesson, 
Jr., president; Saunders Norvell, chair- 
man of the Board; Herbert D. Robbins, 
and G. C. MekKesson, vice-presidents; 
Irving McKesson, treasurer; Donald Me- 
Kesson, secretary, and Francis J. Me- 
Donough. 


COFFIN-REDINGTON CO. 


San Francisco 


Coffin-Redington Co., a pioneer wuole- 
sale drug firm of the Pacific Coast, was 
founded in 1850 by John H. Redington, of 
Waterville, Me. At that time San Fran- 
cisco was a city of 8,000 people, and there 
were few then sanguine enough to proph- 
esy that in 1920 the city would boast over 
half a million population. 

After two successive fires with severe 
losses—for it was not possible to get in- 
surance at San Francisco in those days— 
the firm was reorganized and established 
in business on the corner of Montgomery 
and Clay streets, then the heart of San 
Francisco’s wholesale section. In 1851 a 
new building was erected at Sansome and 
Merchant streets. From that date the 
house of Redington has enjoyed continued 
prosperity. 

In 1870 I. S. Coffin, of New York, was 
admitted to partnership and became head 
of the New York office. John H. Reding- 
ton retired from active participation in 
the business in 1885 and died five years 
later. William P. Redington, a cousin of 
the founder, whose experience since 1863 
as an active worker in the organization 
equipped him well for the position, was 
made vice-president and manager in 1875. 

Following the disastrous earthquake 
and fire which destroyed San Francisco 
in 1906, the business was incorporated 
and the following officers named:—C. W. 
Smith, a member of the firm for many 
vears, was made president, and William 
P. Redington and I. S. Coffin, vice-presi- 
dents. William P. Redington continued 
in office as vice-president and manager 
to the time of his death in 1919, when 
John D. Ryan, who had becn sales man- 
ager for twenty-three years, took his 
position. 

A five-story 


McKesson began 
fixtures and 


firm 


stone and concrete build- 
ing, with a total floor space of 112,000 
square feet, at the corner of Mission 
street and Fremont avenue, is now un- 
der construction for the company. 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ 
CO., 


Philadelphia 


July 21, 1831, Joseph Elkinton, grand- 
father of William T. Elkinton, now presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia Quartz Co., 
opened books as a soap and candle maker, 
with a capital of $1,697.33%. He was then 
thirty-seven years old, had been orig- 
inally trained as a silversmith, and had 
spent his early manhood in missionary 
work among the Indians of New York 
State. The modest business prospered, 
and by the end of 1834 showed a net 
gain of $1,320.98%. 





In 1857 Joseph Elkinton was joined by 
his older Joseph 8S. Ejikinton, then 
twenty-seven years of age, and in 1859 
by his younger son, Thomas Elkinton, 
then twenty-three years of age. Be- 
tween these dates the firm name was 
changed from Joseph Elkinton to Joseph 
Elkinton & Son, then to Joseph Elkinton 
& Sons. When the father retired at the 
close of 1861 the firm name became Joseph 
S. & Thomas E!kinton, which it remained 
until the incorporation of the firm in 1904. 

During the Civil War, when fats were 
searce and high, sodium silicate was 
largely used in the manufacture of soap. 
In 1864 a partnership, known as_ the 
Philadelphia Quartz Co., was formed by 
John Greason, Jr.; Samuel Booth, Joseph 
S. Elkinton and Thomas Elkinton, which 
engaged in the manufacture of sodium 
silicate. In 1868 Greason and Samuel 
Booth sold their respective interests to 
the Elkintons, who continued to operate 
their silicate business as the Philadelphia 
Quartz Co., under which name the firm 
was incorporated in 1904. : 

The main office of the company is now 
at 121 South Third street, Philadelphia, 
and the plants are at Chester, Pa.; Rah- 
way, N. J.; Gardenville, N. Y.; Anderson, 
Ind., and Kansas City, Kans. An_asso- 
ciated company is the Philadelphia Quartz 
Co. of California, with office at Sixth 
and Grayson streets, Berkeley, Cal. 

The officers of the Philadelphia Quartz 
Co. are:—William T. Elkinton, president; 
A. C. Elkinton, first vice-president; 
Thomas W. Elkinton, second vice-presi- 
dent; F. A. Evans, treasurer, and James 
G. Vail, secretary. 

Of late years sodium silicate has as- 
sumed a new importance as an adhesive. 
It is largely used in the manufacture of 
paper shipping containers. 


B. F. QUACKENBUSH, 
New York 


five years 
drug business of B. 
Greenwich street, 


son, 


One-hundred and ago the 
wholesale and retail 
F. Quackenbush, 703 
New York, was established in Greenwich 
by Senjamin Quackenbush, grandfather 
of the present owner. It has been con- 
ducted by the same family ever since. 
In 1817 New York had not grown up to 
Greenwich, so that while the store has 
been in the same block during its entire 
existence, it has net been in the same 
city. 
The present owner of the Quackenbush 
has been in the establishment, 
boy, for about fifty-two years. 
He became his grandfather’s partner in 
1884, and sole owner at the death of the 
founder, at the age of eighty-nine, in 
1887. The original store was at Green- 
wich and Amos (West Tenth) streets, and 
contained goods valued at $100. Its rent 
was $40 a month, and its sales amounted 
to about $2 a day. The site of the pres- 
ent store was purchased by Mr. Quacken- 
bush in 1829 for $1,400, and the building 
now standing on it was erected by him. 
During the lifetime of the founder of 
the business he had as partners his sons 
Samuel and David, and his son-in-law, 
John K. Kendall, but these withdrew from 
the business which, in 1875, was again 
conducted by Benjamin Quackenbush 
alone, he then being in his seventy-eighth 
year. 


VAN VLEET-MANSFIELD 
DRUG CO.. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


More than three-quarters of a century 
ago Mansfield & Higbee entered the re- 
tail drug business at Memphis. In 1877 
Peter Percy Van Vleet, then a retail 
drug clerk with a vision, entered the firm 
of G. W. Jones & Co., wholesale and re- 
tail druggists, at that city. From _ these 
two enterprises grew the establishment 
now under notice. 

In 1885 Mr. Van Vleet retired from the 
firm of G. W. Jones & Co., and with C. 
F. Shepherd and F. A. Hessig began a 
strictly wholesale business under the 
name of Van Vleet & Co. 

About 1890 the Mansfield Drug _Co., 
which then occupied a building at Main 
and McCall streets, Memphis, suffered a 
serious loss by fire. This company pur- 
chased the stock of G. W. Jones & Co., 
at the corner of Front and Gayoso streets, 
and continued at that place until the lat- 
ter part of 1894, when it moved to one 
of the buildings which have been occu- 
pied for the past few years by the Van 
Vieet-Mansfield Drug Co. In 1895 P. P. 
Van Vleet died and the remaining mem- 
bers of his old firm bought the Mansfield 
Durg Co., and the existing house, the Van 
Vleet-Mansfield Drug Co., came into be- 
ing. 

. 1892 R. W. Ramsey had entered the 
business of Van Vleet & Co. He was fol- 
lowed a year later by his brother, J. B. 
Ramsey. Both died in 1918. W. G. Best 
was added to the staff in 1893. At the 
time of the consolidation J. M. Wood and 
J. R. Tague came into the business, Mr. 
Wood becoming manager. Mr. Tague 
succeeded Mr. Wood on the latter’s death, 
and on Mr. Tague’s death, in 1916, Mr. 
Best became manager, and is now vice- 
president as well. In 1901 Mr. Hessig re- 
tired from the firm and Mr, Shepherd, who 
died last year, succeeded him as vice- 
president. McKay Van Vleet is now 
president, and C. C. Jones secretary and 
treasurer of the company. 
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KUTTROFF, PICKHARDT & 
CO., INC. 


New York 


Kuttroff, Pickhardt & 
Duane street, New York, 
corporation organized in 
Adolf Kuttroff is its president, 
Pickhardt its vice-president. 

In 1871 the firm of William Pickhardt 
& Kuttroff commenced business in New 
York, and continued for twenty-nine 
years importing and dealing in dyes, 
dyestuffs and chemicals. In 1900 a New 
York corporation was organized under 
the name Kuttroff, Pickhardt & Co. In 
1907 a New York corporation was or- 
ganized under the name of Badische Co., 
and continued until 1917, when that cor- 
poration was dissolved and the present 
one formed. 

Adolf Kuttroff, a 
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Pickhardt & Kuttroff, 
was president of Kuttroff, Pickhardt & 
Co. (since dissolved), and president of 
the jadische Co. Carl Pickhardt was 
vice-president of Kuttroff, Picxhardt & 
Co., and of the Badische Co. 


WHITELAW BROTHERS 
CHEMICAL Co. 


St. Louis and Kansas City 


George P. White- 
together at St. 


firm of William 


Hiram Johnson and 
law started in business 
Louis in 1853 as H. Johnson & Co. When 
Mr. Johnson withdrew seven years later 
the junior partner continued the business 
under his own name. In the earlier days 
the business was manufacturing var- 
nishes and handling paints and oils. By 
degrees it drifted into chemicals and now 
it consists solely of distributing in its 
territory the products of some of the 
largest chemical manufacturers, such as 
the Solvay Process Co., the Semet-Solvay 
Co., the General Chemical Co., the Stauf- 
fer Chemical Co., the Huron Milling Co., 
P. W. Drackett & Sons, the Nichols Cop- 
per Co., the Philadelphia Quartz Co., the 
Battelle & Renwick Co., the Pennsyl- 
vania Salt Manufacturing Co., the Victor 
Chemical Works, the Church & Dwight 
Co., and the Pacific Coast Borax Co. 
The company has nine salesmen, most of 
whom are trained in industrial chemistry, 
as it is one of its purposes to furnish 
technical service as well as goods. 

After the Civil War Mr. Whitelaw took 
from the East his nephews, Oscar L. and 
Robert H. Whitelaw, and also a young 
man named Charles W. Barstow, who 
went into partnership with him, and from 
1866 to 1873 the firm was known as 
George P. Whitelaw & Co., and did busi- 
ness at 617 North Second street, St. 
Louis. In 1873 George P. Whitelaw 
withdrew, and the firm name was changed 
to Barstow & Whitelaw. At the end of 
1885 Mr. Barstow left the house and went 
into business for himself, and _ the 
partnership was known as Whitelaw 
Brothers. Upon the death of Robert H. 
Whitelaw in December, 1914, plans were 
made for an incorporation of the busi- 
ness as the Whitelaw Brothers Chemical 
Co., which took place in January, 1915, 
with Oscar L. Whitelaw as _ president. 
In 1916 the company moved to 316 South 
Commercial street, St. Louis. In Feb- 
ruary, 1917, Oscar L. Whitelaw died, and 
was succeeded as president by Ralph T. 
Whitelaw, son of Robert H. Other officers 
of the company are Hamilton D. White- 
law, son of Oscar L., vice-president, and 
R. Malcolm Whitelaw, another son of 
Robert H., secretary-treasurer. 

In September, 1921, the Kansas City 
branch of the company was opened. 

Oscar lL. Whitelaw was one of the 
prime movers in the organization of the 
National Paint Oil and Varnish Associa- 
tion, and one of its earliest presidents. 
Robert H. Whitelaw was at one time a 
vice-president of the association. 


EASTERN DRUG CO. 
Boston, Mass. 


The history of the Eastern Drug Co., 
14 Fulton street, Boston, dates back to 
1826, when the business was founded by 
Lowe & Reed. Abraham T. Lowe was 
the uncle of the three Cutler brothers, 
who at a later date became partners. In 
the year 1840 Mr. Lowe retired, and Mr. 
Wing and William J. Cutler as junior 
partners entered the firm, adopting the 
name Reed, Wing & Cutler. This ar- 
rangement continued for five years, when 
Mr. Wing withdrew, and the name was 
changed to Reed & Cutler. Seven years 
later George Cutler and E. Waldo Cutler 
became members of the firm, which once 
more changed in name to Reed, Cutler 
& Co. About the year 1852 the firm 
opened a branch in this city, but in 1870 
interests were divided, Thomas Reed, son 
of Sampson Reed, taking the New York 
business, and ‘the three brothers the Bos- 
ton store under the firm name Cutler 
Bros. & Co. In 1888 Charles F. Cutler 
was admitted to partnership, and no fur- 
ther changes occurred until 1900, when 
a corporation was formed to combine the 
businesses of Cutler Bros. & Co., George 
Cc. Goodwin & Co. and West & Jenney. 
This corporation is the Eastern Drug Co. 
The business of the Rust & Richardson 
Drug Co. was purchased at that time. of 
the original incorporators three have 
died, Mr. Goodwin, Mr. Kellogg and Mr. 
West. At present the corporation has 
the following directors: President, 
Charles F. Cutler; vice-president, William 
W. Cutler; secretary, Sewall Cutler, and 
treasurer, Bernard Jenney. 


C. S. LITTELL & CO., INC. 
New York 


This, in brief, is the story of the whole- 
sale drug house of C. S. Littell & Co., Inc., 
228-230 Fulton street, New York, and its 
predecessors. 

About 1849 Bush & Hillyer established 
themselves in business, and in 1852 were 
succeeded by Bush & Gale. About 1856 
the firm name became Bush, Gale & 
Robinson. In 1860 the firm was com- 
posed of John B. Gale and Russell W. 
Robinson, and was known as Gale & 
Robinson. In 1870 the name was 
changed to R. W. Robinson & Son, the 
junior member being Frederich W. Rob- 
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firm name remaining R. W. Robinson & 
Son. This co-partnership continued until 
1904, when a stock company was formed 
under the style of R. W. Robinson & 
Son Co., with F. M. Robinson, as presi- 
dent; C. S. Littell, vice-president; E. S. 
Coy, secretary, and William R. Robinson, 
treasurer. These, with D. W. Kent, 
George Thompson and Theo. W. Day 
forming the Board of Directors. _ 

May 1, 1906, C. S. Littell, George 
Thompson and Theo. W. Day withdrew 
from the company, organized the firm 
of C. S. Littell & Co., and acquired one 
of the buildings (228 Fulton street) and 
part of the business of the Robinson Co. 
The latter went out of existence two 
years later. 

Mr. Thompson died Movember 15, 1917, 
his interest being acquired by the sur- 


death Robinson in 


viving partners, Messrs. Littell and Day. 
The business continued under the style 
ot C. S. Littell & Co. until April 16, 1921, 
when it was incorporated with Charles 
S. Littell as president; Theo. W. Day, 
vice-president; Jean E. Speckel, secre- 
tary, and Gustave T. Speckel, treasurer. 

Toe original buildings occupied were 
182, 184 and 186 Greenwich street. 
When Greenwich street was widened, 
about 1890, the building at 182 and 184 
was taken away entirely, as well as part 
of 186. It was then that 228 Fulton 
Street, around the corner, was acquired 
and connected at the rear with 186 
Greenwich street. 


EATON-CLARK CO., 
Detroit, Mich. 


1838, the year which the 
Co. c.aims its business was 
Riley & Ackerly, of Detroit, 
succeeued by David A. MeNair 
chemical business. Theodore 
Horatio Eaton became the successor of 
Mr. McNair in the year ment.oned. Mr. 
Eaton was born at New Brunswick, N. 
J., in 1815, and before making the De- 
troit venture had been a member of the 
chemical house of William Wiliams & 
Co., of Buffalo. This company was dis- 
solved in 1842 (the year Theodore H. 
Eaton, Jr., was born), and Mr. Ea‘on, Sr 
moved, with his family, to 
1866, the junior then 
was admitted to partnership with his 
father. The firm name was Theo. H. 
Katon & Son, and it became widely and 
favorably known in the chemical and dye 
industries, 7 
_ one senior Eaton died in 
fifty years after founding the 
and the junior took sole charge. 
mained the active manager of the af- 
fairs of the eoncern until various other 
interests made such inroads on his time 
that he appointed Benjamin F. Geiger to 
look after this one. Geiger died in 1905, 
when Rufus W. Clark, a nephew of the 
owner, who had been associated with the 
business since 1899, beeame manager, 

The son followed the father to tne Great 
Beyond in 1910, and the next year the 
Eaton-Clark Co. was incorporated, witn 
these officers and directors:—President 
and treasurer, Rufus W. Clark; vice- 
president, E. W. Eaton, and Secretary, 
Robert T. Gray. Some years later Mr. 
Gray was succeeded as secretary by Rich- 
ard C. Hedke. No further change was 
made in the official staff of the company 
until February 20, 1920, when Mr. Clark 
resigned the presidency and became 
chairman of the Board of Directors, and 
these officers were elected:—President, 
Berrian C. Eaton (a grandson of we 
founder, and an employe since 1915); 
vice-president, Richard C. Hedke (who is 
also general manager); secretary, Frank 
kX. Kuenzel, and treasurer, William O. 
Emory. Messrs. Eaton and Hedke serve 
with Mr. Clark as directors. Bruno 
Poehle, manager of the dye department, 
has been with the concern over a third 
of a century; he is a stockholder. 

From the original location of the com- 
pany in 1838, it was moved after the ex- 
tensive fire of that same year further 
down Jefferson avenue to the Cooper 
Block, and in 1842 on to Woodward ave- 
nue, at the corner of Atwater street, one 
block from the Detroit River. Here the 
original store still stands, and together 
with the adjacent building purchased 
twenty years ago, continues to be the 
office of the company. The two ware- 
houses owned by the company are lo- 
cated on Franklin street and at Windsor, 
Ont. 


BERRY BROTHERS, INC., 
Detroit, Mich. 


Among the great industries of the great 
industrial city of Detroit is the house of 
Berry Brothers, which is said to be one 
of the largest varnish manufacturing 
concerns in the world. 

This firm rose from the most humble 
origin, the business having been estab- 
lished in 1858 by Joseph H. and Thomas 
Berry on an extremely modest scale. The 
infant industry speedily grew into lusty 
manhood, however, and has kept on grow- 
ing until it now requires for its occupancy 
a mammoth factory. 

Berry Brothers early in their business 
career introduced from time to time var- 
nish specialties that carry their name all 
over the world. Their present plant con- 
sists of factories at Detroit and Walker- 
ville, Ont., and branch offices and ware- 
houses at New York, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Chicago, Cincinnati, St. 
Louis, San Francisco, Pittsburgh, Min- 
neapolis, Denver, Dallas, and Columbus, 
in the United States, and Toronto, Win- 
nipeg, Halifax and Calgary, in Canada. 
Overseas ramifications embrace _repre- 
sentatives and branch offices in Europe, 
Africa, China, Australia, Mexico, Cuba 
and South America. 

The founders of the house, 
and Thomas Berry, passed away some 
years ago, the present official personnel 
of the house being F. L. Colby, president; 
FE. W. Pendleton and Harold H. Emmons, 
vice-presidents; John C. Witherspoon, 
secretary, and W. R. Carnegie, treasurer 
and general manager. 


HERMAN WOLF & CO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Under one name or another the varnish 
business now conducted by Herman Wolf 
& Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio, has been in 
existence for over sixty-five years. It 
was established July 25, 1857, by B. Rat- 
termann and J. H. Gibbe, under the name 
of Rattermann, Gibbe & Co. Their first 
office was at 125 West Liberty street, and 
their factory at Spring Grove avenue, near 
Marshall avenue. 

In 1865 the old firm dissolved and J. H. 
Noewer and George Helmig joined Mr. 
Gibbe under the style of Noewer, Gibbe & 
Helmig, and continued the business. Four 
years later Herman Wolf succeeded Mr. 
Noewer, when the firm name became 
Wolf, Gibbe & Helmig, and the office was 
moved to 214 (then 174) West_ Liberty 
street. Upon the retirement of Mr. Hel- 
mig in 1873 Wolf & Gibbe were in charge. 
Until the retirement of the junior mem- 
ber, in 1879, Mr. Wolf, under the name 
of Herman Wolf & Co., “went it alone’”’ 
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his death in 1903. In the meantime, 
that is to say in 1882, the manufacturing 
end of the business was moved to its 
present location, 1219 to 1223 Worth street, 
where it was joined in 1903 by the execu- 
tive end. This latter move was made 
about the time that Mr. Wolf sold the 
business to John and Henry G. Wolf, sons 
of Herman, 

From this brief outline sketch it will be 
Seen that the business has been wholly 
in the Wolf family for forty-three years, 
and for three years more than half a 


until 


century at least nearly in that family. 


PARSONS & PETIT 
New York 


_ Parsons & Petit, New York, began bus- 
iness January 1, 1857. The partners were 
William Barclay Parsons, who had been 
a clerk with William BE. Seymour, a drug 
broker, who started business previous to 
1840, and John J. Petit. Im 1852, Mr. 
Seymour and Mr. Parsons had formed a 
copartnership, under the style of William 
Ik, Seymour & Co., with offices in the old 
Tontine Building, at 86 Wall street. 
_ Mr. Petit _had been employed by Ben- 
jamin H. Field & Co., and later with 
Seymour & Lefferts, also drug brokers, 
the Seymour of this firm being a brother 
of William E. Seymour, After the death 
of Mr. Lefferts, in 1852, the firm of Sey- 
mour & Petit was formed, the partners 
peng Charles H. Seymour and John J. 
William E. Seymour died in December 
1854. In January, 1855, Charles H. Sey- 
mour, William Barclay Parsons and John 
J. Petit formed the firm of Charles H. 
Seymour & Co., which Was succeeded 
after the death of Charles H. Seymour 
by the firm of Parsons & Petit. 
In 1859, Edward Petit, a brother of 
John J. Petit, who had been employed 
by Battelle & Renwick, was admitted to 
the firm, and in 1878, Schuyler L. Par- 
sons, a son of William Barclay Parsons 
Withinee theese John J. Petit died in 1886, 
jam Barclay Parsons ji 387 i 
Edward Petit in 1889. eee 
In 1898, Alfred W. Jenkins who had 
been in the employ of the firm ‘since 1877 
was admitted, and in 1907, William a 
Stopford, an employe since 1885, became 
a partner. Schuyler L. Parsons died in 
1917, and in 1920, his son, Schuyler L. 
Parsons, Jr., was admitted. The present 
firm consists of Alfred W. Jenkins Wil- 
liam A. Stopford and Schuyler L. Parsons 
During the whole of its existence the 
firm has been located within three or four 
blocks of its present offices, which are in 
the Farmers Loan and Trust Co.’s Build- 
ing, 63 Beaver street, and 18 to 22 Ex- 
change place. It does a business as mer- 
chandise brokers, making a specialty of 
heavy chemicals. In past years ‘they 
handied indigo, opium and quinine on 
a large scale and were for a long time 
reputed to be the largest importers in this 
country of Sicilian sulphur, and later 
became the selling agents for the domes- 
tic producers. 


YORK CHEMICAL WORKS 
York, Pa. 


The York Chemical Works were estab- 
lished in 1870. The original plant con- 
sisted of a small windmill at York, Pa., 
built by Charles H. Dempwolf and used 
for furnishing power to operate a bone- 
grinding mill. This was one of the 
pioneer fertilizer plants in the United 
States, and its growth has kept pace 
with the increasing demands made on it. 
In 1920 the design of the windmill was 
adopted as a trade-mark for the com- 
pany’s products. 

The officials of the York Chemical 
Works are as follows:—President, C. H., 
Dempwolf ; vice-president, J. A. Demp- 
wolf; secretary, Reinhardt Dempwolf, 
and treasurer, C. H. Dempwolf, Jr. 


WETHERILL & BROTHER 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Few concerns in this country have so 
long or so interesting a history as 
Wetherill & Brother, white lead manu- 
faqturers, of Philadelphia. 

To begin with, the business was estab- 
lished in 1762 by Samuel Wetherill. This 
ancestor of the present head of the cor- 
poration was born in 1736, having been a 
great-grandson of Christopher Wetherill, 
who came from England and who, in 
turn, traced his descent through an un- 
broken line from Edward I of England 
and his queen, who was a daughter of 
Philip III of France. Samuel, however, 
was a carpenter’s apprentice, and later 
married his master’s daughter which, ac- 
cording to the traditions of those days, 
was quite the proper thing to do. He then 
branched out into the handling of build- 
ers’ materials, including paints. The firm 
became Samuel Wetherill & Son in due 
course of time and did a considerable 
business in importing dry white lead and 
red lead. In 1804 the Wetherills erected 
works at Philadelphia for making their 
own white lead and red lead, but still im- 
ported the metal. Their works were de- 
stroyed by fire believed to have been 
started by an emissary from lead eroders 
in the old country who “viewed with 
alarm” the beginning of competition in 
the new world. New works were erected. 
An agent of the British lead eroders tried 
to induce the Wetherills to build a brew- 
ery instead, but they were ‘determined 
to make white lead.” 

So the British interests, in 1808—even 
as strong men in other lines have done 
in more recent years—tried to “freeze 
out” the weaker house by reducing prices. 
President Jefferson’s embargo is a matter 
of history. Incidentally it sent the Weth- 
erills into the interior of Pennsylvania 
for their supplies of pig lead. When the 
Missouri lead mines were opened they 
proved a superior source of supply. 

The Wetherills were also pioneers in 
the use of coal for fuel, and in the mat- 
ter of being ridiculed for their queer no- 
tions they ran Noah a close second. 

Samuel Wetherill died September 29, 
1829, leaving his business to his four 
sons, who continued it under the name 
of Wetherill Brothers. Two brothers 
retired in about three years and the firm 
name was changed to Wetherill & 
Brother. One of these brothers died in 
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brothers retired, 
maining member of the 
alone until 1908, when he admitted his 
two sons to partnership. The same year 
the firm became a corporation, of which 
W. H. Wetherill is now president and 
his son, A. P. Wetherill, secretary. 


SCHIEFFELIN & CO., INC. 
New York 


In 1781 Effingham Lawrence estab- 
lished himself in New York as a drug 
merchant. His place of business was at 
227 Queen, now Pearl, street. 

In 1794 John B. Lawrence and 
Schieffelin bought the business from 
fingham Lawrence, the style of the 
becoming Lawrence & Schieffelin. John 
B. Lawrence was a younger brother of 
Effingham Lawrence, and Jacob Schief- 
felin was their brother-in-law, having 
married Hannah, their sister. The firm 
was located at 195 Pearl, opposite what 
was then called the “Fly Market” at the 
foot of Maiden Lane. 

John B. Lawrence withdrew from the 
firm in 1799, and the business was con- 
tinued under the name of Jacob Schief- 
felin, who, six years later, admitted to his 
business his son, Henry Hamilton Schief- 
felin, when the firm name became Jacob 
Schieffelin & Son. Their transactions 
were conducted on a large scale at 193 
Pearl street. 

Jacob Schieffelin retired in 1814, leav- 
ing his three sons, Henry Hamilton, Ef- 
fingham, and Jacob, Jr., under the name 
of H. H. Schieffelin & Co., in charge of 
the business, which in 1841 was moved to 
104 and 106 John street. 

Just eight years after this move Henry 
Hamilton Schieffelin retired from _ the 
business and four of his sons, Samuel 
Bradhurst, Sidney Augustus, James Law- 
rence and Bradhurst, took control, con- 
ducting it under the name of Schieffelin 
Brothers & Co., these brothers constitut- 
ing the third generation of the Schieffelin 
family to conduct the business. 

Asher F. Randolph was admitted to the 
firm in 1853, and John D. Dix in 1855. 
In the year 1854 Samuel B. Schieffelin 
erected for the occupancy of the concern 
a structure at 170 and 172 William street, 
corner of Beekman, which it still occupies. 

William H. Schieffelin (son of Samuel 
B.), William A. Gellatly and Joseph H. 
Westerfield were admitted to partnership 
in 1859. 

An instance of the firm’s enterprise in 
1860 was its intelligent seizure of oppor- 
tunities opened for new business by the 
discovery of petroleum in this country. 
It established an office at once at Titus- 
ville, Pa., and is believed to have been 
the first commercial house to bring pe- 
troleum into New York as a commodity. 

At the close of the Civil War the four 
Schieffelin brothers retired, and the firm— 
composed of William H. Schieffelin, Wil- 
liam A. Gellatly, Joseph H. Westerfield 
and William N. Clark, the latter the 
grandson of H. H. Schieffelin—was known 
as W. H. Schieffelin & Co. Mr. Wester- 
field having retired, William S. Mersereau 
and William L. Brower were admitted to 
partnership in_1880. Just ten years later 
William Jay Schieffelin (the son of Wil- 
liam H.), being of the fifth generation 
of the Schieffelin family to control the 
business, and Henry Schieffelin Clark 
(son of William N. Clark) became mem- 
bers of the firm. 

During 1894 the concern erected ex- 
tensive laboratory buildings just beyond 
the Harlem River. 

Schuyler Schieffelin was admitted to 
partnership in 1895, and William H. 
Schieffelin, having died in the same year, 
the style of the firm was changed to 
Schieffelin & Co. In 1903 it was incor- 
porated as Schieffelin & Co. under the 
laws of the State of New York, the part- 
ners becoming directors of the company. 

William N. Clark, the president of the 
corporation, retired in 1906, after a con- 
tinuous service of more than half a cen- 
tury, and William Jay _ Schieffelin suc- 
ceeded him, and Henry S. Livingston was 
made a director. William S. Mersereau, 
the first vice-president of the corpora- 
tion, died in 1910, and Howell Foster 
made a director in 1911. Henry S. Clark, 
a director and treasurer of the company, 
died in 1918, and the following year Wil- 
liam Jay Schieffelin, Jr., a son of William 
Jay Schieffelin, of the sixth generation 
of the family conducting the business, 
was made a director and treasurer. 

The present officers (1921) are as fol- 
lows :—President, William Jay Schieffelin ; 
vice-presidents, William L. Brower, 
Schuyler Schieffelin and Howell Foster; 
secretary, Henry S. Livingston, and treas- 
arer, William Jay Schieffelin, Jr. 


ARCHER-DANIELS LINSEED 
CO. 


Minneapolis and Buffalo 


About 1840 Joseph Clegg purchased from 
Thomas Parrott his small screw-press oil 
mill at Dayton, Ohio, and borrowed $1,500 
to finance the business. In 1844 William 
Shreve Archer was taken into the busi- 
ness by his uncle, Joseph Clegg. During 
the fifties and sixties of the last century 
Charles B. Clegg, the son, and E. Morgan 
Wood, son-in-law of Joseph Clegg, came 
into the business the firm name Clegg & 
Wood resulting. In 1868 G. A. Archer, 
son of W. S. Archer, entered the firm, 
Joseph Clegg retiring, and the name was 
changed to Wood, Archer & Co. In 1886 
W. S. Archer, G. A. Archer and J. Shreve 
Archer built a linseed oil mill at Yank- 
ton, Dakota, the firm then being Archer 
& Co. In 1889 this firm built a mill at 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Lewis Leonard and W. P. Orr, con- 
stituting the firm of Orr & Leonard, built 
a linseed mill at Piqua, Ohio, in 1868. 
Mr. Leonard’s son-in-law, J. W. Daniels, 
joined them in 1879, the firm name be- 
coming Orr, Leonard & Daniels. 

In 1901 J. W. Daniels with G. A. Archer 
built a mill at Minneapolis. 'They incor- 
porated the Archer-Daniels Linseed Co. 
This company now has, in addition to 
sixty-four presses at Minneapolis, an 80- 
press mill at Buffalo, N. Y., and is build- 
ing a mill at Edgewater, on New York 
Harbor. The stockholders of the Archer- 
Daniels Linseed Co. own, in the same 
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proportion, the stock of the Toledo Seed 
& Oil Co., with twenty-nine linseed 
presses. 

J. W. Daniels is president of the Archer- 
Daniels Co., and G. A. Archer is vice- 
president. Samuel Mairs, secretary and 
treasurer, entered the business in 1903, 
and Shreve M. Archer, vice-president, en- 
tered the business in 1911. 


MINNEAPOLIS DRUG CO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


In 1868 the founding of the Oil, Paint 
and Drug Reporter was three years in 
the future. That year two enterprising 
young men from Northampton, Mass., 
Messrs. Lyman and Tucker, went west to 
grow up with the country. They bought 
a retail drug store at Minneapolis, from 
Leonard & Gardner, and their growth 
began. In about a year Nelson Williams 
bought Mr. Tucker's interest, and the 
firm became Lyman & Williams. Its busi- 
ness increased rapidly and a new build- 
ing was added for manufacturing pur- 
poses. Mr. Williams retired from the firm 
in 1874, leaving George R. Lyman alone. 
The year prior to that Melcudy & Lyman 
bought the retail store, and the year after 
Mr. Williams’ retirement F. W. Lyman 
joined his brother in forming the firm of 
Lyman Brothers to carry on the whole- 
sale business. The Northwest was de- 
veloping rapidly in those days, and the 
trade of the new firm kept pace with it. 

In 1883 J. C. Eliel, of a family of drug- 
gists at La Porte, Ind., who had been 
connected with the wholesale drug firm 
of John A. King & Co., of Chicago, bought 
an interest in the Minneapolis concern. 
As a result, the Lyman-Eliel Drug Co. 
was formed, with James Crays and J. H. 
teynolds, who had been traveling sales- 
men for the Lymans, as part of it. 

George R. Lyman went abroad on ac- 
count of impairment of his health, and a 
big fire loss to the firm followed soon 
thereafter, in 1883. In 1884 Mr. Eliel’s 
brother, H. H. Eli¢l, went from his old 
home at La Porte, Ind., and became secre- 
tary of the company. Many moves into 
larger and still larger quarters were 
necessitated during the growth of the 
company’s business. 

Both the Lymans retired permanently 
in 1905 on account of ill health, and two 
years later the two Eliels sold their en- 
tire interests in the business. Henry 
Doerr and Sewall D. Andrews acquired 
control and changed the name of the 
company to the one it now bears. Henry 
Doerr, president of the company, was 
born at Milwaukee, in 1853. As a lad 
he clerked in a cigar store at Minneapolis. 
Before he was twenty-one he had formed 
a partnership with Henry Winecke, and 
this firm built up a large wholesale and 
retail cigar and tobacco business. They 
became interested in drug stores, and 
Mr. Doerr entered the wholesale drug 
business, as has first been outlined. 
George V. Doerr is vice-president of the 
drug company, Henry Doerr, Jr., is its 
secretary, and S. D. Andrews its treasurer. 


FRITZSCHE BROTHERS, INC. 
New York 


August 28, 1871, the firm of 
Schimmel & Co. was estab- 
lished in this city by Paul T. Fritzsche, 
Herman T. Fritzsche and Ernest T. 
Fritzsche, for the purpose of importing 
and selling essential oils, aromatic chemi- 
cal preparations and fine drugs. In 1877 
the style of the firm was changed to 
Fritzsche Brothers. 

The management of the firm was in 
later years vested in Carl Brucker and 
Frederick E. Watermeyer. The latter is 
now president of Fritzsche Brothers, Inc., 
the incorporation having taken place in 
May, 1919. The other officers are Fred- 
erick H. Leonhardt, vice-president; Julius 
Koehler, secretary, and William A. R. 
Welcke, treasurer. 


McARTHUR, IRWIN, LTD. 
Montreal, P. Q. 


is one of the oldest cities in 
North America, having been settled by 
the French in 1642. On the two hundredth 
anniversary of the establishment of the 
city John McArthur and Alexander Ram- 
say started there a business which has 
grown in size and importance with the 
city. In course of time James C. Mc- 
Arthur, son of John, became a member 
of the firm, and later C. C. Corneille was 
admitted. The concern was incorporated 
in 1912, the officers being :—President, 
George Y. Chown; vice-president and 
managing director, John Irwin, and sec- 
retary-treasurer, F. A. Bengough. at 
holds controlling interests in the Miller 
Extract Co., Millerton, N. B.:; Davies, 
Irwin, Ltd.; Parker, Irwin, Ltd., and 
Laporte, Irwin, Ltd. 


LANGLEY & MICHAELS CO. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
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the foundation of 
San Francisco which 
eminent in the ranks of the wholesale 
drug trade of the Pacific Coast. Not 
long after he had established himself he 
enlisted additional capital, the firm name 
becoming Bogart, Clark & Langley. In 
1854 Messrs. Bogart and Clark retired 
and A. J. Langley joined his brother in 
forming the firm of C. & A. J. Langley, 
to continue the business. In 1860 the 
junior member retired and Charles Lang- 
ley again became sole owner of the store. 
3ut he did not so remain for many years, 
as in 1865 Dr. Eugene Crowell acquired 
an interest in it, when the name of Lang- 
ley, Crowell & Co. was adopted. This 
was the style of the firm for but two 
years, at the end of which time Henry 
Michaels succeeded Dr. Crowell, when 
the sign over the store door was changed 
to Charles Langley & Co. The year 1875 
marked the passing of the senior mem- 
ber of this firm, whereupon Mr. Michaels 
assumed the management of the business, 
the name of which became Langley & 
Michaels. 

In 1884 the business was enlarged by 
the absorption of the then well-known 
house of Crane & Brigham. The same 
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year Robert Watt became a member of 
the firm, which in 1888 was incorporated 
and its present title adopted. 

During the years of its rapid growth 
the concern found it necessary to go into 
larger quarters from time to time. From 
Commercial street (then known as Long 
Wharf) it moved, in 1865, to Battery and 
Clay streets; in 1876, to Front and Pine 
streets; in 1886, to First and Jessica 
streets, where land had been purchased 
and a commodious building erected whic) 
remained the home of the business until 
it was destroyed by the great fire fol- 
lowing the earthquake of 1906. A new 
building was built on the old site at once, 
and ten years later adjoining land was 
purchased and an enlargement made. 

Henry Michaels died in 1920, the pres- 
ent officers of the corporation being :— 
President, C. T. Michaels; vice-president, 
W. L. Pattiani; secretary, F. T. Norton; 
treasurer, W. F. Terry, and sales man- 
ager, E. S. Fitzgerald. 


RICHARDSON DRUG CO. 
Omaha, Neb. 


Established at St. Louis in 1855, the 
Richardson Drug Co. of Omaha, Neb., 
is one of the oldest wholesale drug con- 
cerns of the West. The name under 
which this house is now known was 
adopted in the early seventies, prior to 
which time it had been Richardson & Co. 

In 1887 the company established a 
branch house at Omaha, and after a dis- 
astrous fire at St. Louis on New Year's 
Day, 1889, discontinued the original busi- 
ness at that city. Charles F. Weller, who 
is president of the company, had been a 
successful traveler for the house for a 
great many years. He became a director 
of the company in 1884, and was made 
a vice-president at the time of the open- 
ing of the Omaha branch, and general 
manager of that branch. He succeeded 
to the presidency on the death of J. Clif- 
ford Richardson in 1899. Mr. Richardson 
had learned the business under his 
father, who made him vice-president of 
the company in 1870, upon the attain- 
ment of his majority. The senior Rich- 
ardson died in 1892, having in his more 
than forty years’ connection with the 
wholesale drug business been one of its 
most enterprising and influential repre- 
sentatives. 


CHARLES A. PELTON 
Middletown, Conn. 


book issued by W. H. Schieffelin 
& Co., in 1894, to commemorate the com- 
pletion of their first one hundred years 
of business life, appears a fac-simile of an 
invoice of goods bought by Samuel South- 
mayde & Co., Middletown, Conn., in 1800, 
from Jacob Schieffelin. Both houses are 
still in existence, a sketch of the whole- 
sale house appearing elsewhere in this 
issue. The retail house was then just 
getting under way, as it was established 
the year the bill of goods was bought 
from the New York merchant. 

The changes of name and proprietor- 
ship undergone by the Connecticut house, 
and their dates, is shown by the follow- 
ing list:—Samuel Southmayde & Co., 
1800; T. [imothy] & S. [amuel] South- 
mayde, 1821; Southmayde [Samuel] & 
Boardman [Giles M.], 1823; Giles M. 
Boardman, 1830; Henry E. Boardman, 
1843; Edward C. Hubbard, 1846; Wil- 
liam L. Hubbard, 1849; Edward C. Hub- 
bard, 1851; Christopher F. Collins, 1855; 
Collins [Christopher F.] & Pelton [Charles 
A.], 1862, and Charles A. Pelton, 1871. 
The last date shows that the business 
has been conducted under its present name 
for a half century. 


MALLINCKRODT CHEMICAL 
WORKS 


St. Louis, Mo. 


One of the large producing concerns 
which had helped to build up the reputa- 
tion of St. Louis as a drug and chemical 
market is the Mallinckrodt Chemical 
Works. 

Like most other St. Louis drug and 
chemical houses, this institution is the 
outgrowth of a very small start. Estab- 
lished in 1867, it has developed into one 
of the largest manufacturers of fine 
chemicals in the United States. In ad- 
dition to its manufacturing plant in St. 
Louis, which occupies over six acres, 
covered with large manufacturing and 
warehouse buildings, employing about a 
thousand people, the Mallinckrodt Chemi- 
cal Works operate an extensive plant at 
Jersey City, as well as branches in this 
city, Philadelphia, and Montreal. 

Edward Mallinckrodt is president of the 
concern and O. L. Biebinger is its secre- 
tary. 


GIBSON-SNOW CO., INC. 


Albany, Troy, Syracuse, Rochester 
and Buffalo, N. Y. 


Gibson-Snow Co., Inc., is the outgrowth 
of the business established at 74 to 78 
State street, Albany, in 1829, by Archi- 
bald and John McClure. After a fire, a 
new building was erected on the old site 
in 1866. 

William A. Rice, a brother-in-law of 
Archibald McClure, was admitted to the 
firm on the death of John McClure. Later 
Archibald McClure’s two sons, Archibald, 
Jr., and William H., were admitted to the 
firm. The business at this time was con- 
ducted on both a wholesale and retail 
basis. 

In 1873 Archibald McClure, Jr., be- 
came head of the house, his father hav- 
ing died and Mr. Rice retired from the 
partnership. 

Charles Gibson, now head of the Gib- 
son-Snow Co., Ine, and William J. 
Walker were, in 1883, admitted to the 
firm, which, in 1889, became McClure, 
Walker & Gibson. <A. McClure, Jr., had 
died in 1888, leaving as partners William 
H. McClure, Charles Gibson and William 
J. Walker. When Mr. McClure retired 
in 1892 the firm became Walker & Gibson 
and so continued until 1904, when at the 
death of William J. Walker, Charles Gib- 
son became sole owner of the business. 
The Albany house, however, continued 
under its old name, Walker & Gibson. 
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The present Albany home of the com- 
pany, at Broadway and Orange streets, 
was erected in 1915, when the State street 
location was sold. 

The Rochester branch of the Gibson- 
Snow Co., Inc., was founded in 1906 as a 
branch of the Albany house, under tue 
same management and ownership, but was 
conducted as a separate corporation called 
the Gibson Drug Co. In 1911 it pur- 
chased the stock and good will of the 
Blauw-Barnum Co., wholesale druggists, 
and in 1913 William Gibson went from 
Albany to Rochester to take charge of 
the business. 

In 1915 the Gibson Drug Co. moved 
from 63 St. Paul street, Rochester, to its 
present building at St. Paul, Franklin and 
Westcott streets. This branch is now 
conducted by The Gibson-Show Co., Inc., 
which corporation was formed January 
1, 1919. 

The history of the Syracuse branch of 
the Gibson-Snow Co., Inc., dates back to 
1854, when Charles W. Snow, associated 
with W. B. Tobey, began business in the 
old Granger Block on East Genesee street, 
under the firm pame of Tobey & Snow. 
In 1867 Mr. Snow sold his interest to his 
partner, and started a wholesale and re- 
tail drug store at 28 East Genesee street, 
under the name of C. W. Snow & Co., 
taking into the company his. brother, 
Orrin J. Snow, and his brother-in-law, 
Charles J. Powers. In 1888 a new eight- 
story building was constructed by the 
firm at 216 South Warren street. Mr. 
Powers had sold his interest in the busi- 
ness some years before. 

In 1896 Mr. Snow’s son, Nelson P. 
Snow, was taken into the firm, which 
later became incorporated under the name 
of C. W. Snow & Co., Ine. This company, 
on January 1, 1915, moved into a new 
building at 306 to 314 West Willow street, 
and a year later became a part of the 
Gibson-Snow Co., with branches at Al- 
bany, Troy and Rochester. 

In the summer of 1920 the company 
opened its fifth branch at Buffalo. Wil- 
liam W. Gibson was transferred from 
Rochester to Buffalo, leaving in charge 
of the Rochester branch W. A. Bellinger, 
who had been Mr. Gibson’s assistant 
there. A. G. Kellner, who had been buyer 
at Rochester, was made manager of the 
3uffalo branch. 

The officers of the Gibson-Snow Co., 
Inc., are:—President, Charles Gibson, of 
Albany; vice-presidents, William W. Gib- 
son, of Buffalo, and Nelson P. Snow, of 
Syracuse; secretary-treasurer, George B. 
Evans, of Albany. These, with Irving S. 
Merrill, of Syracuse, make up the Board 
of Directors. 


SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The history of the Smith, Kline & 
French Co. dates back to 1841, when its 
original predecessor, George K. Smith & 
Co., entered business, This concern was 
succeeded in 1863 by Smith & Shoemaker. 

In 1865 Mahlon N. Kline came with 
the latter firm as bookkeeper and his 
ability and industry gained him a part- 
nership in°1868, the name of the concern 
then being changed to Smith, Kline & Co. 
In 1888 the corporation of Smith & Kline 
Co. succeeded the old firm. 

The rapid growth of the business 
necessitated its removal successively from 
243 North Third street to 309 and 311 
North Third street, in 1878, and to a part 
of its present location, 429 and 435 Arch 
street, in 1887. 

Another of the leading Philadelphia 
drug houses had been French, Richards & 
Co., northwest corner of Tenth and Mar- 
ket streets, and when the business of this 
firm was liquidated, January 1, 1890, 
H. B. French became associated with the 
Smith & Kline Co. as its vice-president, 
the name being changed to its present 
form, Smith, Kline & French Co. Mr. 
Kline died in 1909 and was succeeded as 
president by Mr. French. 

Through all these years the concern 
has enjoyed a_ steady and continuous 
growth until today and for some years 
past it is ranked near the top in volume of 
business among the wholesale drug houses 
in the United States. 

It is claimed by the Smith, Kline & 
French Co. that it inaugurated the sys- 
tem of quick deliveries in the drug trade. 
In the old days the retailer who ordered 
on the ist of the month was lucky if he 
got his goods by the 15th. Like most of 
the larger wholesale drug houses, this 
one does a considerable amount of manu- 
facturing. Its laboratory was at first 
located at 305 Cherry street, but it was 
later on moved to its present location at 
Canal and Poplar streets. 

The present officers of the corporation 
are :—President, C. M. Kline (son of M. 
N. Kline); vice-president, J. C. Buck: 
secretary and treasurer, H. S. Valentine, 
and chairman of the board of directors. 
H. B. French. 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO., 
INC. 
New York 


In 1754, 168 years ago, the business 
now known as Devoe & Raynolds Co. was 
established. It was in existence when 
British colonies dotted the eastern edge 
of what is now the United States. Wil- 
liam Post was its first proprietor, twenty- 
two years before the Revolutionary War, 
New York then being but a village. It 
is now said to be the oldest business in 
this city. If it is true, as has been stated, 
that there are only five going concerns in 
this country. (all in Philadelphia) which 
antedate the Devoe & Raynolds Co., then 
that company conducts the sixth oldest 
business in the United States. 

The Devoe & Raynolds Co. has lived 
through seven great wars, namely :—The 
French and Indian War, 1756-63; the 
American Revolution, 1775-83; the War 
of 1812, 1812-15; the Mexican War, 
1846-48; the Civil War, 1861-65; the 
Spanish-American War, 1898-99; the 
World War, 1914-18. It has seen New 
York grow from a village of about five 
thousand souls to a city of over five 
million. 

William Post’s paint establishment was 
at the corner of Water and Fletcher 
streets for the first 100 years of its ex- 
istence. From 1754 to 1798 it was in his 





own name. In the latter year he ad- 
mitted his two sons, William and Ger- 
ardus, to partnership, and the firm name 
became William Post & Sons. 

In 1800 William Post, Sr., died and the 
firm name was changed to William & 
Gerardus Post. 

In 1834 the name of Gerardus disap- 
peared, and the business was again con- 
ducted solely under the name of William 
Post. 

In 1836 two clerks, Butler and Barker, 
bought Mr. Post’s business, which they 
continued under the firm name of Butler 
& Barker. This, in 1846, was changed to 
sutler & Raynolds, at which time the 
present-day history of the concern began. 

Cc. T. Raynolds began his connection 
with the business as bookkeeper for But- 
ler & Barker. In 1851 he became its sole 
owner and conducted it under his own 
name. The following year F. W. Devoe, 
another man who had worked his way up 
from a clerkship in the old Water street 
store, joined him to form the firm of 
Raynolds & Devoe. 

In 1855, after having 
in one location at Water and Fletcher 
streets, the business was moved to 106 
and 108 Fulton street, and the firm name 
became Raynolds, Devoe & Co., and then, 
three years later, Raynolds, Devoe & 
Pratt. The junior member was the 
Charles Pratt of Astral Oil fame, who, in 
1864, severed his connection with the 
paint business and entered the Standard 
Oil Co. 

In 1864, too, the Raynolds and Devoe 
interests decided to separate, C. T. Ray- 
nolds & Co. remaining at 106 and 108 Ful- 
ton street and F. W. Devoe & Co. going 
across the street to 117, where they re- 
mained until 1876, when they moved to 
the corner of Fulton and William streets, 
where the present company now does 
business. The new partnership, which 
was formed January 1, 1864, was made 
up of F. W. Devoe, his brother, George W. 
Devoe, and James F. Drummond. The 
latter became the factory manager and 
devoted himself to the business for over 
fifty years. 

In 1868, John Alston, of Chicago, was 
taken into the firm, and a branch con- 
cern, Alston, Devoe & Co., was formed in 
Chicago. The same year J. Seaver Page 
was admitted to membership in the 
company. 

With few 
F. W. Devoe 
cember, 1890, when it became 
poration of F. W. Devoe & Co. 

From 1864 the firm of C. T. Raynolds 
& Co. had continued in business at 108 
Fulton street, but in 1892 the two con- 
cerns merged again under the name of 
F. W. Devoe & C. T. Raynolds Co., of 
New York, with offices at Fulton and 
William streets, and the Devoe & Ray- 
nolds Co., of Illinois. 

In April, 1917, a reorganization took 
place, the title of the concern becoming 
the Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc., of New 
York, embracing all the various branches 
of the business. Charles C. Barrett, of 
Chicago, became its first president. On 
the death of Mr. Barrett, in October, 1918, 
the present management became effective 
as follows:—President, W. H. Phillips; 
vice-presidents, I. W. Drummond, S. R. 
Harrington and C. A. Campbell; secre- 
tary, J. M. B. Drummond; treasurer, J. J. 
Alsfasser; assistant secretaries, E. S. 
Phillips and E. T. Gray; assistant treas- 
urers, D. Kiefer, C. D. Potter and H. E. 
Reed. 
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SPURLOCK-NEAL CO. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


During the year 1868 two men in the 
steamboat business, William Litterer and 
Captain Cabler, started a retail drug 
store on the southwest corner of Broad 
street and Second avenue, Nashville, 
Tenn., and there they continued to do a 
combined retail and jobbing business until 
the death of Captain Cabler, at which 
time the firm name was changed to Wil- 
liam Litterer & Co. The interest of Cap- 
tain Cabler was represented in the man- 
agement of the business by a young clerk 
in the store, Henry C. Spurlock. Later 
the business was removed to 108 North 
Market street (now Second avenue). 
Here, on March 7, 1883, fire destroyed 
both building and stock. 

After this fire William Litterer_ re- 
tired from the drug business and entered 
the milling business. 

Henry C. Spuriock entered into a part- 
nership with R. E. Page, T. I. Webb and 
E. M. Neal. The new concern rebuilt 
and began a ‘strictly wholesale business 
under the firm name of Spurlock, Page 
& Co. In 1886 R. E. Page returned to 
the retail drug business, and the style of 
the firm was changed to Spurlock, Neal 
& Co. 

On April 23, 1893, H. C. Spurlock died. 
The management of the business then 
fell upon a clerk, Charles S. Martin, who, 
in September of the same year, purchased 
a one-third interest in it. Mr. Martin was 
born in Virginia in 1862, his mother hav- 
ing been a member of the old and dis- 
tinguished Cabell family of that State. 
In 1899 it was incorporated as Spurlock- 
Neal Co., with the following officers :— 
E. M. Neal, president; Charles S. Martin, 
vice-president and general manager, and 
T. I. Webb, secretary and treasurer. 

In 1904 the company bought the large 
building at the corner of Second avenue 
and Clark street. On March 24, 1911, 
T. I. Webb died and was succeeded as 
secretary and treasurér of the firm by 
Smith Tenison, a brother-in-law of Mr. 
Martin. The present officers of the com- 
pany are:—President, Charles S. Martin; 
secretary-treasurer, F. Smith Tenison. 


CHURCHILL DRUG CO. 


Burlington and Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
and Peoria, III. 


back in 1845 Jules Tallant ran 
a little drug store on a corner at Bur- 
lington, Iowa, and in 1856 this business 
was bought by C. P. Squires & Co. Rey- 
nolds & Churchill, who were established 
in 1871, consolidated with C. P. Squires 
& Co., in 1889, forming the Churchill 
Drug Co. 

Thus from a moderate start some eighty 
years ago the outgrowth of a business 


Away 


OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


established on a prominent corner, the 
Churchill Drug Co., with headquarters at 
Burlington, and houses in Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, and Peoria, Ill., has grown to large 
proportions, the three stores being capi- 
talized at more than $2,000,000. 


BINSWANGER & CO., INC. 
Richmond, Va., and Memphis, Tenn. 


This year marks the fiftieth anniversary 
of Binswanger & Co., Inc., of Richmond, 
Va., and Memphis, Tenn. 

In 1849 Samuel Binswanger, deceased, 
father of the present officers and owners 
of the corporation, cast his lot in Vir- 
ginia, and in common with most Vir- 
ginians, suffered the loss of practically all 
possessions as a result of the Civil War. 
By sheer will and energy during the re- 
construction days after 1865, he succeeded, 
in 1872, in starting a small local business 
in glass, paints and oils. This modest be- 
ginning has resulted in the large and im- 
portant enterprise which now is so well 
known to the trade. 

The present officers 
H. S. Binswanger. vice-president, M. I. 
Binswanger; secretary, Milton S. Bins- 
wanger, and treasurer, R. A. Binswanger. 
All these men started in the business at 
a very early age, and were schooled in 
the careful methodical ways of their 
father, and still are inspired by his ex- 
ample. Actual physical work in the shops 
as well as intimate association with ex- 
ecutive and managerial matters in the 
office, gave to each a well-grounded fa- 
miliarity with every detail of the industry 
and a thorough comprehension of the 
many problems connected therewith. In- 
creased volume of business by 1902 neces- 
sitated a move into the present com- 
modious quarters. At the same time 
paints were eliminated and the company 
has since confined its efforts to the glass 
business. 

Further expansion resulted in the es- 
tablishment of the Memphis house in 1906. 
and fifteen years of application of the old 
Binswanger principles have firmly estab- 
lished this house in the territory it serves. 


are :—President, 


HIRSHBERG PAINT CO. 
Baltimore, Md. 


The business of the Hirshberg Paint 
Co., Baltimore, Md., was started in Balti- 
more in 1845, by Henry Hirshberg, under 
the name of Henry Hirshberg & Co. 
Moses H. Hirshberg and Nathan H. 
Hirshberg, succeeding their father, Henry 
Hirshberg, and Isaac Hollander (son-in- 
law of Henry Hirshberg), later becoming 
connected with the business, the firm name 
was changed to Hirshberg, Hollander 
& Co. 

In 1918 the Hirshberg Paint Co. was in- 
corporated to continue the business. Its 
officers are:—President, Milton Hirsh- 
berg; vice-president, Ralph Sinsheimer; 
secretary-treasurer, Morton M. Gold- 
smith, and general manager, Max E. 
Goldsmith. All these officers, as well as 
Moses Hirshberg, were actively asso- 
ciated with the firm of Hirshberg, Hol- 
lander & Co., as well as with the present 
company. Moses Hirshberg is a son of 
the founder of the original firm and 
father of Milton Hirshberg, the present 
president. Max E. Goldsmith has been 
connected with the business since 1872, 
and this year will round out a half cen- 
tury of his guidance and active interest 
in this business. 

The company manufactures house 
paints, colors and painters’ supplies. It 
has offices and warehouses at 106 to 110 
West Pratt street, Baltimore, and factory 
and storehouses at Warner, Ostend and 
Alluvian streets, that city. 

For seventy-seven years the name of 
Hirshberg has been associated with the 
paint interests of the country. 


HELLER & MERZ CO. 
New York 


The Heller & Merz Co. was started in 
1868, nearly fifty-two years ago, as a 
partnership, to engage in the manufac- 
ture of ultramarine, which had not up 
to that time been manufactured success- 
fully in the United States. Frederick 
Heller and Henry Merz were the part- 
ners who conducted the enterprise in this 
form until 1887, when the business was 
incorporated under the name it now 
bears, the Heller & Merz Co. 

Early in the eighties of last century 
the firm added coal-tar dyes to the list 
of its products, and has continued the 
manufacture of paints and dyes to the 
present day. 

Frederick Heller, who had charge of 
the manufacturing end of the enterprise, 
died in 1889, and Henry Merz, who con- 
ducted the commercial end of the busi- 
ness, died in 1905. On the death of Henry 
Merz, Paul Schnorrenberger took charge 
of the commercial end of the business 
and to Eugene Merz and August Merz 
fell the work of conducting the manufac- 
turing plant. 


JASPER PRYER 
New York 


Just about a hundred years ago, or, to 
get down to actual dates, in 1822, George 


Pryer established a business 
New York, under the 
name of Pryer Brothers. John and James 
Pryer and John Durkin continued the 
business at the same stand as J. & J. 
Pryer & Co. John dropped out and 
George Pryer joined the firm, which then 
became James Pryer & Co. At about the 
same time the business was moved to 215 
Front street. James Pryer, 171 Front 
street, did business alone under his own 
name for a while. Then George came in 
and James Pryer & Co. was the style for 
a second time. Their places of business 
were at 171 and 160 Front street. In 
1869, just two years before the Reporter 
came on the scene, Jasper Pryer became 
sole owner of the concern. The older store 
was closed and the business was con- 
ducted at 160 Front street. It is still 
under the sole ownership of Jasper Pryer, 
whose office as broker in oils, greases and 
fertilizer materials is at 29 Broadway. 


and Jasper 
at 250 Front street, 


JAMES BRADFORD CO. 
Wilmington, Del. 


James Bradford began the manufac- 
ture of ready-mixed paints and the han- 
dling of glass at Wilmington, Del., in 1847. 
He built a window glass factory in 1880. 
In 1887 Mr. Bradford incorporated the 
company and in 1893 sold its entire capi- 
tal stock to William Berl and Walter M. 
Francis. 

The present 
are :—President, William 
president, H. G. Marston, 
Walter M. Francis, 


CARPENTER-MORTON CO. 
Boston, Mass. 


The Carpenter-Morton Co. of Boston 
can point to a record of eighty-one years 
of continuous business success, having 
been established in 1840 by Eleazer F. 
Pratt. In 1843 Mr. Pratt was joined by 
George B. Rogers under the name of 
Pratt & Rogers. In 1846 George W. 
3anker became a partner, when the name 
was changed to Pratt, Rogers & Co. In 
1849 Messrs. Pratt and Rogers withdrew 
and the business was continued by George 
W. Banker, Matthias Crocker and George 
O. Carpenter, under the name of Banker, 
Crocker & Co. In 1852, upon Mr. Crock- 
er’s withdrawal, the firm became Banker 
& Carpenter. In 1864 Edward T. Wood- 
ward, John D. Morton and Isaiah Wood- 
bury were admitted to partnership with- 
out change in the firm name. In 1868 
Messrs. Banker and Woodbury withdrew, 
the remaining partners continuing until 
1892 under the name of Carpenter, Wood- 
ward & Morton, when the business was 
incorporated under its present name, the 
Carpenter-Morton Co. 

The present officers of the corporation 
are :—George C. Morton, who is a son of 
John D. Morton, president; M. Elton 
Vose, vice-president, and William E. 
Gilmour, treasurer. 

The business was 
5 Broad street, Boston, then at 107 and 
109 State street, and later at 151 Milk 
street. On January 1, 1899, the company 
moved into its present home, the Sudbury 
3uilding, 77 and 79 Sudbury street. Its 
factory is located at Everett, Mass., and 
there are distributing branches at Chi- 
cago, San Francisco, Columbus, Dallas 
and Montreal. 


FREDERICK STEARNS & CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Years before Henry Ford and others 
had made Detroit famous in the automo- 
bile world, that wonder city on the straits 
had established for itself a unique and 
enviable record as a center of pharma- 
ceutical manufacturing. 

Frederick Stearns, a young druggist 
and chemist from Buffalo, N. Y., was a 
pioneer in the pharmaceutical manufac- 
turing field at Detroit. He began his 
career as a citizen of that place on New 
Year’s Day, 1855. In the back room of 
his drug store on Jefferson avenue he 
made up medical preparations and—as at 
that time the business of manufacturing 
pharmaceuticals in a wholesale way was 
but a small one, each druggist usually 
making his own galenical preparations— 
he had little difficulty in selling his sur- 
plus to other druggists. Soon larger 
quarters were required by the enterpris- 
ing young man, and by 1871—eventful 
year—after two fires which caused a loss 
of $80,000, he separated his manufactur- 
ing laboratory from his retail and whole- 
sale drug business, moving it to Wood- 
bridge street, near Sixth. In 1881 Mr. 
Stearns sold his drug store to Henry J. 
Milburn and established the manufactur- 
ing end of his business at Marquette and 
Twenty-first streets. The following year 
a $200,000 corporation, Frederick Stearns 
& Co., with Frederick Stearns as presi- 
dent, was formed to continue the business. 

In 1887 the founder gave way to his 
son, Frederick K. Stearns, then only 
thirty-three years old, as head of the 
business, and devoted a large part of the 
remaining years of his life to travel, 
study, the arts and philanthropy. He 
died in 1907, at the age of seventy-five 
years. The business, magnificently housed 
on Jefferson avenue, is still controlled by 
his sons, who, with others, are active in 
its management. 


F. A. MARSILY & CO. 
New York 


Witthoff, Marsily & Co., petroleum ex- 
porters and brokers, began business in 
January, 1871. In those days petroleum 
meant more particularly kerosene. 

To Europe the oil was shipped in bar- 
rels, which led to the business of return- 
ing the empty barrels to this country, in 
which this firm participated very ex- 
tensively, having been among the largest 
importers of “empties.” 

In June, 1890, Mr. Witthoff retired 
from the business, whereupon Mr. Marsily 
took into partnership Otto A. Theurkauf, 
the firm becoming F. A. Marsily & Co. 
The senior member died in 1894, and the 
business has been continued by the sur- 
viving partner. It consists principally of 
exporting lubricating oils to all parts of 
the world. 


THOMAS C. DUNHAM, INC. 
New York 


Thomas C. Dunham, Inc., dealer in 
paints and glass, 68 Murray street, New 
York, is the present day name of a house 
which was established in 1852 by John 
H. Poillon. In 1863 Thomas C. Dunham 
became a partner in the business, and 
May 1, 1877, he purchased it and con- 
ducted it under his own name until Feb- 
ruary 1, 1897. At that time the business 
was incorporated and some of the old em- 
ployes were allowed to acquire stock in it. 
It is still a corporation, the present of- 
ficers being T. C. Dunham, son of the 
original Thomas C. Dunham, president; 
John Stephenson, secretary, and C. F. 
Mackay, treasurer. The oldest employe 
of the concern is William Jacques, who 
has been with it forty-five years. 


of the company 
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THE HENRY B. GILPIN CO. 
Baltimore, Md. 


On July 1, 1845, Thomas Y. Canby an@ 
Edward F. Hatch established a drug firm 
under the name of Canby & Hatch. This 
firm was succeeded January 1, 1850, by 
Canby, Gilpin & Co., made up of Thomas 
Y. Canby, Bernard Gilpin and William 
Canby. January 1, 1886, the firm was re- 
organized and became the Gilpin-Lang- 
dou Co., composed of Bernard Gilpin, 
Henry B. Gilpin, Thomas P. Langdon and 
Charles F. Husted. 

In order that the company might de- 
vote its entire attention to certain special 
lines, the Henry B. Gilpin Co. was incor- 
porated January 1, 1904, to continue the 
wholesale drug and pharmaceutical manu- 
facturing business. The present officers 
of this company are:—H. H. Robinson, 
president and general manager; D. N. 
Gilpin, grandson of Bernard Gilpin, vice- 
president and secretary, and J. O. Robin~ 
son, treasurer. 


HILO VARNISH CORPORA- 
TION 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Back in 1863 $200 cash laid the 
foundation of the.business of the Hilo 
Varnish Corporation, of Brooklyn, when 
the late John H. Schumann invested that 
sum and became a partner of Moller, 
Knaepp & Co. 

The concern’s first factory was in 
rented quarters on Manhattan avenue, 
Williamsburg. About 1868 the firm name 
was changed to Moller & Schumann. Five 
years later the business was moved to 
its present location, Marcy avenue and 
Gerry street, and commenced operations 
with four varnish fires and a one-story 
combination office and warehouse. In 
1889 the capacity was increased to eight 
fires and the firm was incorporated as 
the Moller & Schumann Co. Next year 
the company first used the “Hilo” trade- 
mark and advertised in Printers Ink. 

In 1910 J. H. Schumann retired from 
active control of the business he had 
entered forty-seven years previously and 
sold his interest in it to his four sons. 

In 1918, because of the good-will value 
built by advertising “Hilo,” the company 
name was changed to Hilo Varnish Cor- 
poration. 


WILLIAM S. MERRELL CO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


In 1828 when Dr. William S. Merrell 
founded the establishment which still 
bears his name, Cincinnati had a popula- 
tion of 24,000. The modest drug store 
opened by Dr. Merrell at Cincinnati 
ninety-four years ago has developed into 
a large manufacturing’ establishment. 
During all this time the direct descendants 
of the founder of the house have remained 
at its head. 

Dr. Merrell was born near New Dur- 
ham, Green county, New York; received 
his education in Hamilton College, and 
went to Cincinnati in 1824 as a teacher of 
chemistry. When, in 1828, he opened his 
drug store at Chestnut street and West- 
ern Row (now Central avenue), his 
knowledge of chemistry stood him in good 
stead. He was one of the pioneers in 
a series of investigations of American 
materia medica which led, about the 
middle of the last century, to the intro- 
duction to the medical profession of 
podophyliin, hydrastis and other medicinal 
products of American origin. These in- 
vestigations were facilitated by the fact 
that at that time Cincinnati was head- 
quarters of the domestic crude drug 
industry. 

In 1858 Ashbel S. Merrell, a brother of 
the founder, was admitted to a partner- 
ship in the business. Eight years later, 
George Merrell, son of Dr. Merrell, be- 
came a partner and active in the manage- 
ment of the concern’'s affairs. 

Dr. William S. Merrell having died in 
September, 1880, the William S. Merrell 
Chemical Co. was organized in 1881 by 
his son, George Merrell, who became its 
president and general manager. 

Charles G. Merrell, the eldest son of 
George Merrell, had spent his vacations 
in the employ of the company and on 
graduation from the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology in 1888, entered the 
employ of the house as a chemist. He 
became in turn works manager, general 
superintendent, traveling representative, 
head of the sales department, and, on 
the death of his father in 1914, president 
and general manager of the company. 
In 1918 the name of the concern was 
changed to the William S. Merrell Co., 
of which Charles G. Merrell is still presi- 
dent and general manager. His brother, 
Thurston Merrell, is treasurer and in 
charge of the financial department of the 
business, having joined the staff in 1905, 
upon his graduation in chemistry in 
Harvard University. The secretary of 
the company is Richard W. Proctor, who 
has been associated with the business 
since 1894, and the assistant secretary 
is Lee Wiltsee, who has been with the 
house for over twenty-seven years. The 
four generations of Merrells is represented 
on the staff by Frederick E. Merrell, eld- 
est son of Charles G., who is assistant to 
the vice-president. Forty-four employes 
have been with the house for terms 
ranging from five to forty-four years. 

Besides the laboratory at Cincinnati, 
the company owns and operates three 
birch-oil mills in Connecticut, whence it 
obtains oil for use in the manufacture 
of true, natural salicylates, of which it 
is a large producer. 

Many changes in location have been 
made by the Merrell company as its bus- 
iness has expanded. From the little 
drug store on Chestnut street the concern 
went to larger quarters at Court and 
Plum streets, thence to Prool and Vine 
streets, and, in 1858, to 115 West Third 
street, where it continued until 1875. At 
this address four disastrous fires caused 
it heavy losses from 1866 to 1871. The 
warehouse and sales department was 
moved to 5 West Fifth street in 1876, 
and the manufacturing department to 
Sixth street and Eggleston avenue. Many 
additions have been made to the plant 
since then. 
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WOOSTER BRUSH CO. 
Wooster, Ohio 


“Sold! for eleven-fifty Thus the ex- 
press company’s auctioneer completed the 
another unclaimed parcel. Tae 
bidder for the parcel, the con- 
which were still a mystery, was 
Adam Foss, and little did he realize that 
his “grab bag’ purchase was to be the 
foundation of one of the largest of brush 
factories. 

The place was 


sale of 
highest 
tents of 


Cincinnati; the time, 
1850; the occasion was a public auction 
of unclaimed shipments by an express 
company. Adam Foss, then in his early 
twenties, found himself in possession of 
a large parcel having a rather foreign 
appearance. After receiving his purchase 
he was naturally somewhat dubious as 
to whether he had been exactly wise in 
spending $11.50 for a package which, so 
far as he knew, might contain nothing at 
all. Upon opening it, however, he found 
that it contained hogs’ bristles tied in 
small packages of various lengths. 

Finding no ready and profitable sale 
for hogs’ bristles, Mr. Foss decided to 
turn his purchase into cash by making 
the bristles into brushes and selling the 
brushes. He was of a mechanical turn 
of mind, so found little difficulty in 
fashioning a few rather crude brush 
handles and ferrules with the use of even 
more crude tools, and in due time had 
made up all his bristles into serviceable 
brushes. He then started on a journey 
to sell the first products of his one-man 
factory, and soon proved his ability as 
a salesman equal to his skill as a manu- 
facturer. 

When Mr. Foss had disposed of his 
last brush he found himself at the town 
of Wooster, Ohio. 3y this time the brush 
business as a means of livelihood strongly 
appealed to him, so he invested his small 
capital in an additional stock of raw 
material, and established a work shop in 
a small room at Wooster, where another 
supply of brushes was made and sold as 
before. 

This procedure was_ repeated 
times, until Mr. Foss’ increased 
enabled him to purchase a horse and cart. 
Thus equipped he traveled over the sur- 
rounding country and sold brushes. Soon 
his business had so grown that it was 
impossible for him to do it justice and 
act as brush-maker and salesman at the 
same time. Then the little work sop 
was enlarged and a man employed to 
make the brushes while Mr. Foss sold 
them. A sign placed over the work room 
read :—‘‘Wooster Brush Works, Manu- 
facturers of High Grade Brushes.” 

Business improved. The factory was 
moved to larger quarters again and 
again, and its organization correspond- 
ingly expanded to meet the demand made 
on it. The year before the Reporter was 
established Adam Foss made his son, 
Walter D. Foss, a partner in the business, 
and a little later, his son-in-law, George 
W. Schwartz. These two men _ had 
ability, the results of which were quickly 
apparent. About 1895 the elder Foss re- 
tired from active participation in the 
business, but continued to maintain his 
keen interest in it. A few years later 
Walter D. Foss purchased Mr. Schwartz's 
interest in the business, and at about the 
same time admitted two of his_ sons, 
O. H. and D. J. Foss, to partnership. 
In 1909 the Wooster Brush Works built 
a large plant. At the same time the 
firm was incorporated as the Wooster 
Brush Co. Practically all the machinery 
used by the Wooster Brush Co. is de- 
signed and built in its own plant by its 
own engineers and mechanics. A good 
number of workers have been in the 
constant employ of the Wooster Brush 
Co. for over twenty years, a few over 
thirty years and two over fifty years. A 
large number of the employes are stock- 
holders. 

The Wooster Brush Co. is now under 
the management of Walter D. Foss and 
his four sons. So, since 1851, when 
Adam Foss, with his small work room, 
horse and cart established this concern, 
it has had the constant attention of the 


Foss family. 


ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO., 
INC. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


In American history the year 1837 
stands out prominently. Jackson's finan- 
cial policies had been bequeathed to his 
successor, Van Buren, who became Presi- 
dent that year. Banks were forced to 
close their doors, and a financial panic, 
which is said never to have had a 
parallel in this country, wrecked business 
interests right and left. That was the 
year in which the house of Robert Shoe- 
maker Co., Inc., paint and varnis) manu- 
facturers of Philadelphia, was estab- 
lished by Robert Shoemaker. A few years 
later the founder admitted to partnership 
his brother, Benjamin H. Shoemaker. An- 
other financial panic of huge proportions 
came about in 1857. That year the Shoe- 
makers moved their business into larger 
quarters, at its present address. 

In 1863 Benjamin H. Shoemaker re- 
tired from the firm, taking with him its 
glass. business. Two sons of the senior 
member, William M. and Richard M., 
joined their father. William M. retired 
many years ago. Two other sons, 
Thomas E. and Benjamin H., Jr., were 
admitted to partnership. Robert Shoe- 
maker died in 1896,. and Benjamin H. 
Shoemaker, Jr., in 1918, In 1919 the bus- 
iness was incorporated, with these offi- 
cers :—President, Richard M. Shoemaker ; 
vice-president and general manager, 
Thomas E. Shoemaker; secretary, Albert 
L. Hilles, Jr., and treasurer, H. C. 
Lincoln. Richard M. Shoemaker died last 
September, whereupon his brother, 
Thomas E. Shoemaker, became president 
of the corporation, and the new presi- 
dent’s son, Dr. Robert Shoemaker, the 
third generation, succeeded his father as 


vice-president. 


C. De P. FIELD CO. 
New York 


The business now carried on under the 
style of C. de P. Field Co. was founded 
by Hickson W. Field in a small office in 
the neighborhood of Burling Slip, New 


several 
sales 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


1839. This 
business 


the year 
commission 
under the personal 
direction of the founder, and in the late 
fifties was taken over by the late Ben- 
jamin H. Field, a prosperous merc vant 
in his time, who enlarged and extended 
the business. In due course of time 
Cortlandt de Peyster Field, son of Ben- 
jamin H. Field, became connected with 
the business, and in the yeor 1906 the 
present C. de P. Field Co. was _ in- 
corporated, 


WESSEL, DUVAL & CO. 
New York 


Duval & Co., of this city, lays 
claim to being the oldest firm trading 
between the United States and the west 
coast of South America, having had a 
continuous existence for ninety-four years 
The business was founded at Valparaiso 
by Augustus Hemenway, of Boston, in 
1828, and for many years therenfter it 
was carried on between the offices’ in 
Valparaiso and Boston. Doubtless many 
older men of the present generation re- 
eall the prominence and high standing of 
Hemenway & Browne, of Boston, during 
their long career. 

In 1892 this house opened a_ branch 
office in New York and within a few 
years the entire business in toe United 
States was transferred to that office. The 
title of the firm has been, at various 
periods, Hemenway & Co. (in Chile), 
Browne, Beéche & Co., Beéche & Co., 
Beéche, Duval & Co., and, now, Wessel, 
Duval & Co. 

The house has 
position in the 
sodium nitrate. 

In the early years of the firm's exist- 
ence its shipments were, of course, made 
by sailing vessels. At various times it 
owned the San Carlos, Prospero, Sun- 
beam, Quintero, Magellan and Independ- 
ence. The last two, at least, were built 
by the firm especially for the West Coast 
trade. They were speedy ships and were 
known for their remarkably regular pas- 
sages of about ninety days. The Macel- 
lan was lost off Cape Horn about 1890; 
the Independence was in use a few years 
longer and was then sold to Chilean own- 
ers, who still have her in use at toe age 
of nearly fifty years, in the coastwise 
lumber business. The firm’s West Coast 
line service has been maintained, first by 
sailing vessels, then by sail and steam, 
and now. for about twenty-five vears, by 
steam alone, from the establishment of 
the business nearly a century ago. 


York, in or about 
import and export 
grew and thrived 


Wessel, 


leading 
Chilean 


always held a 
importation of 


SANFORD, CHAMBERLAIN & 
ALBERS CO. 


Knoxville, Tenn. 


Chamberlain & Albers began a drug 
business at Knoxville, Tenn., in 1864 and 
a few years later consolidated it with the 
business of E. J. Sanford & Co., making 
the firm name Sanford, Chamberlain & 
Albers. In 1896 the firm was changed to 
a corporation, Sanford, Chamberlain & 
Albers Co., with E. J. Sanford, president ; 
A. J. Albers, vice-president, and W. P. 
Chamberlain, secretary and_ treasurer. 
All these former officers are now dead, 
and the business is in the hands of their 
respective estates, with the following 
serving as officers, namely, E. 8S. Albers, 
president and treasurer; A. F. Sanford, 
vice-president, and F. W. Chamberlain, 
secretary, with Mr. Albers the only one 
active in the business, the other officers 
being engaged in other enterprises. 


HANCE BROTHERS & 
WHITE, INC. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


H. 
now 
Brothers & White, Inc., at Philadelphia. 
That was in 1855, at Old York road and 


established the 
by Hance 


Hance 


Edward 
conducted 


business 


Callowhill street. Two years later the 
business was moved to 627 Arch street. 
At the expiration of another ten years it 
was back at Callowhill street, at Mar- 
shall, Seventh and Willow. The original 
members of the old firm were, besides the 
founder, Joseph C. Hance and Dr. James 
W. White. The concern was among the 
earlier producers of nitrous oxide and 
medicated cottons. 

The present officers of the corporation 
are :—President, Louis N. Spielberger; 
vice-president and general manager, John 
J. Molloy; vice-president and treasurer, 
Edgar S. Kramer, and secretary, Norman 
K. Conderman. 


CHARLES MORNINGSTAR & 
CO., INC. 


New York 


If there is an older house than Charles 
Morningstar & Co., Inec., of New York, 
engaged in the starch business, Joseph 
Morningstar, president of the company 
does not know of it, and he probably 
would if there were. 

Charles Morningstar, grandfather of the 
present head of the business, established 
it at Fulton and Nassau streets in 1851. 
In the ordinary course of human unity 
he was succeeded by his son, Joseph 
Morningstar, who, in turn, was succeeded 
by his son and namesake. The present 
corporation was formed in 1916 

Early in its existence the business was 
moved to 48 Park Place (old series) and 
remained on that street at various loca- 
tions until 1919, when it was moved to 
its present address, 349 Broadway. 


AUGUST FABER & CO. 
London 


August Faber & Co., of London, was 
established in 1828 by August Faber. The 
business is now carried on by his grand- 
son, Edmund Faber, as sole partner, with 
whom is associated H W. Garraway, 
late of David Taylor & Sons. 


JOSEPH CROSFIELD & SONS, 
LTD. 


Warrington, England 


Joseph Crosfield & Sons established a 
soap business at Warrington, England, in 
1815. The present company of Joseph 
Crosfield & Sons, Ltd., was formed in 
1896 to acquire and continue that busi- 
In 1919 the whole of the ordinary 
shares in the capital stock of the com- 
pany was purchased by Associated En- 
terprises, Ltd., a company whose capital 
is held by Lever Brothers, Ltd. 


ENRICO GANNI & CO. 
Leghorn, Italy 


Francesco Malen- 
Leghorn what 
business in the 


ness. 


As long ago as 1847 
chini & Co. established at 
has grown to be a large 
exportation of Italian goods. Associated 
with Mr. Malenchini was Enrico Ganni, 
who, in 1879, changed the firm name to 
Enrico Ganni & Co. Mr. Ganni died in 
1908 and the business is continued by 
his two surviving sons, Antonio L. Ganni 
and G. B. Ganni. 


F. W. BERK & CO., LTD. 
London 


established 
1870, In 
incorporated 


F. W. 
chemical business in 
had that business 
private limited company, with 
as chairman of the board, and 
Berk as his associate. 

In 1917 Paul Felix Berk joined the 
board, and the following year the senior 
member died, leaving F. W. Berk and 
P. F. Berk sole directors. They have an 
office in London and works in that city 
and in Wales. e 


himself in the 
1891 he 
as a 
himself 
Robert 


jerk 


LTD. 
London, England 


Donald Campbell & Co., Ltd., com- 
menced operations in 1870, Donald Camp- 
bell then being alone in the business 
John D, and George I. Campbell, sons 
of the founder, together with George ( 
Skeates, continued the business as a co. 
partnership until its incorporation as a 
limited company in 1919, with a capital 
of £500,000. 

The above-named partners are direc- 
re te of the company, the board of which 
aiso comprises the Right Hon. Sir Harry 
S Samuel, M. P., chairman, and Ie 
Pollak. 


DARLEY, BUTLER & DREW. 
LTD. 


London 


_ E. J. Darley and Samuel Butler entered 
into partnership in London in 1857. This 
firm was succeeded in 1870 by Samuel 
Butler. In 1897 the firm became Samuel 
Butler and Theodore Stretch: in 1906 
Theodore Stretch and Sir William Wilson 
Mitchell; in 1913, Sir W. W. Mitchell and 
P. Somerville; in 1915, P. Somerville, W 
E. Mitchell and F. S.’ Mitchell; in 1917. 
W. E. Mitchell, F. S. Mitchell and R.W. 
Forbes. ‘ 

On January 1, 1920, the business was 
converted into a limited company under 
the name of Darley, Butler & Drew, Ltd. 
the directors being Ernest Francis Drew. 
Robert Wallace Forbes and Edward 
Lionel Parrott. 


KUCHLER & CO 
Trieste 
Julius Stettner established 
business in 1876. He died in 1885 and 
Was succeeded by his son-in-law, K. EF. 
Hoffmann. C. Hutterott founded his busi- 
iness in 1846. When he died in 1889, his 
cousin, G. A. Kuchler, acquired it. Mr. 
Kuchler died in 1902 and was succeeded 
by his three sons, Carl W., Max G. and 
J. George Kuchler, who, in the same year 
also took over the business of K. E. Hoff- 
mann. 
The three 


himself in 


still 
senior 


t Kuchler brothers are 
conducting the business. The 
partner, Carl W. Kuchler, has been to 
the United States on business trips sev- 
eral times, and is known to the leading 
importers of crude drugs on this side. 


Liverpool, England 


now conducted at Liver- 
pool by Alfred Hopps & Sons, Ltd., was 
founded there by the late Alfred Hopps 
in his own name in 1860. and became 
Alfred Hopps & Sons in 1869. It was 
registered as a limited company in 1900. 
Since about 1864 the business has been 
mainly in petroleum and its products di- 
rect with the United States, 


The business 


H. De HAAN & ZOON 
Rotterdam, Holland 


As long ago as 1825 
Haan astablished an oil business at Rot- 
terdam. About 1912 the last surviving 
member of the founder’s family connected 
with the house retired and was succeeded 
by J. P. Spierenburg, who still is its sole 
owner. Since that time the firm has ap- 
plied itself more specially to the whole- 
Sale oil and grease trade both on its own 
account and as brokers, and has an ex- 
tensive export and import business. 

The business has been carried 
the same address from the first. 


Jacok Adriaan de 


on at 


JAN DEKKER 
Wormerveer, Holland 


The house of Jan Dekker, at Wormer- 
veer, Holland, has been in existence since 
January 1, 1778, when it was established 
there by Jan Dekker The business was 
handed down from father to eldest son 
until April, 1901, when Jan Alexander 


the 
Dekker, 
Hendrik 


left the business to 
Johan Willem 
Dekker and 


died and 
partners, 
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present 
Willem 


COLGATE & CO., INC. 
New York 


One of the oldest concerns in this coun- 
try doing the same kind of business since 
its foundation and remaining in the fam- 
ily of the founder, is the house of Col- 
gate. It was established in 1806 by Wil- 
liam Colgate and has been owned and 
managed by him and his sons, grand- 
and a great-grandson ever since. 
Robert Colgate was a political refugee 
from England about the time of the 
American Revolution. His son William 
learned soapmaking as a boy, his first 
experience having been at Baltimore and 
his subsequent years of apprenticeship in 
this city. He was twenty-three years old 
when he branched out for himself at 
6 Dutch street, New York. 

A few years after his embarkation in 
business Mr. Colgate took in a partner, 
Francis Smith, but soon bought his inter- 
est, since which time the business has 
been owned solely by Colgates. When 
Mr. Smith retired from the firm of Smith 
& Colgate, Bowles Colgate joined his 
brother William to form the firm of Wil- 
liam Colgate & Co. 

William Colgate 
Robert, the eldest, 


sons 


had three able sons. 
went into the white 
lead business and was succeeded by the 
National Lead Co. James B. became a 
banker and a financial institution in Wall 
Street still bears his name; Colgate Uni- 
versity was one of his pets. Samuel Col- 
gate went into the Colgate soap business, 
as did his cousin, Charles, son of Bowles 

In 1847 Colgate & Co. had outgrown 
their Dutch street quarters and estab- 
lished a factory and offices on the water 
front in Jersey City, now one of the larg- 
est of its kind. They retained effices in 
Dutch street, however. Later the office 
building was extended to the corner of 
John street and there the firm continued 
to do business until 1910, when it con- 
solidated its New York executive per- 
sonnel with its Jersey City force, but 
established a salesroom at 199 Fulton 
street. 

In 1919 Richard M. Colgate, one of 
William’s grandsons, and president of the 
corporation, died, leaving a son, Henry 
A., who inherited his interest in the busi- 
ness. The present officers of the corpora- 
tion are:—President, Gilbert Colgate: 
vice-presidents, Sidney M. and Austin 
Co te; secretary, Henry A. Colgate, and 
treasurer, Russell Colgate. 


J. S. MERRELL DRUG CO. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


The J. S. Merrell Drug Co. was founded 
by Jacob Spencer Merrell, more than sev- 
enty-eight years ago. In May, 1844, Mr 
Merrell began his commercial career by 
purchasing, chiefly upon credit, a little 
drug mill at Cincinnati. The business 
prospered, and in five years he was manu- 
facturing thirty thousand dollars’ worth 
of goods annually. In 1853 he sold his 
Cincinnati business and upon the same 
day opened his store on St. Charles street, 
between Fifth and Sixth, St. Louis. In 
1870 Mr. Merrell moved to the west side 
of Fifth street (Broadway) between 
Washington and Christy (Lucas) ave- 
nues, and in 1876 to 620 and 622 Wash- 
ington avenue. 

With but a single exception the Merrell 
business steadily increased. In 1857 a 
disastrous fire almost swept it away, 
leaving but $4,000 to represent what had 
been worth $25,000 to $30,000. Mr. Mer- 
rell died September 10, 1885. The same 
year the J. S. Merrell Drug Co. was in- 
corporated and elected Cyrus P. Wal- 
bridge president. Mr. Walbridge had 
married the eldest daughter of Mr. Mer- 
rell. He continued as president of the 
company until his death, May 1, 1921. 
Henry J. Stolle became a director and 
treasurer of the company in 1902 and 
filled those offices until his death, a few 
months after the demise of Mr. Walbridge. 

The present officers of the company 
are :—George R. Merrell, president and 
general manager; Merrell P. Walbridge, 
vice-president and treasurer; Hubert S. 
Merrell, Jr., vice-president; Edward F. 
Schlueter, secretary, and Cyrus W. Mer- 
rell, director. 


BASS-HUETER PAINT CO. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Gustav Hueter was a nephew of the 
Hueter who did a large business in 
manufacturing varnishes on the Rhine, 
at Vienna and at Petrograd early in the 
last century, and had learned the busi- 
ness under them. In 1857 he started a 
small plant of his own at Valencia and 
Thirteenth streets, San Francisco. In 
1870 his brother, Ernest L. Hueter, joined 
him to form the firm of Hueter Brothers, 
which purchased the block bounded by 
Rhode Island, Kansas, Twenty-third and 
Twenty-fourth streets, the site of the 
present plant. In addition to a small fac- 
tory on this block of land, the brothers 
maintained a paint and varnish store 
under the old Grand Hotel. 

The business grew. In 1886 Ernest L. 
Hueter bought the interest of his brother 
and continued dealing under the style of 
San Francisco Pioneer Varnish Works. 

In 1891 T. J. Bass and E. L. Hueter 
formed the Bass-Heuter Paint Co., Mr. 
Heuter continuing to operate the varnish 
distinctly and separately. The 
tass-Heuter Paint Co. at this time estab- 
lished a small plant on Valencia street. 
In 1901 the business moved to 816 Mis- 
sion street, where its plant was destroyed 
by the great fire following the earth- 
quake of April 18, 1906. 

The first unit of the present plant was 
built at once on the block occupied by 
the San Francisco Pioneer Varnish Works, 
and has been added to from time to time. 
The main.store and office is situated at 
816 Mission street, and there are branches 
at Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, Oakland 
and Los Angeles, and connections with 
the larger jobbing distributing houses in 
California, Washington, Oregon and 
Nevada. 

Soon 


business 


after the formation of the Bass- 





Hueter Paint Co., H. T. James joined the 
organization, and a few years later took 
over the general management of that 
company and of the San Francisco Pio- 
neer Varnish Works. At this time Mr 
Hueter bought the Bass interests and be- 
came the sole owner of the Bass-Hueter 
Paint Co. 

On January 1, 1916, Mr. 
his entire interest in bota 
works and paint company, 
concerns were combined, with Mr. James 
as vice-president and general manager. 
A. A. Schumann has been superintendent 
of the varnish plant since its establish- 
ment in 1857, and Charles C. Del Curo 
has occupied a similar position in the 
paint factory for more than thirty years. 
These, with L. M. DuCommun, assistant 
general manager; J. H. Jennings, secre- 
tary and treasurer (since 1887), and A. 
Macdonald, constitute the present execu- 
tives of the concern. 


VALVOLINE OIL CO. 
New York 


Kllis commenced 
Valvoline Oil Co., of 
York, is the successor of this firm and 
of John Ellis & Co. Dr. John Ellis con- 
ducted an oil refinery at Binghamion 
under the name of the Continuous Ou 
Refinery Co. When the refinery industry 
moved to tidewater in the early seventies 
tais company failed. 

In 1873 a refinery was erected at 
Brooklyn and operated by Dr. John Ellis. 
That was the year “Valvoline” was 
adopted as a trade-mark. The name was 
carried to the four corners of the earth 
by traveling salesmen. Seven years later 
the company moved its refinery from 
Broclyn to Edgewater, N. J. A second 
refinery was built at Struthers, Pa., in 
1897. 

The 
of John 
to form 


Hueter sold 
the varnish 
and the two 


business in 
New 


Leonard & 
1867. The 


Leonard & Ellis and 
were merged in 1901 
Oil Co. and all 
old firms came 


businesses of 
Ellis & Co. 
the Valvoline 
foreign branches of the 
into tae new corporation, The new con- 
cern built a refinery at East Butler, Pa., 
in 1908. The company owns pipelines in 
Western Pennsylvania, Ohio and West 
Virginia. It states that about 1867 it 
first introduced mineral oil for cylinder 
use in steam engines, and that the Cor- 
liss Steam Engine Works, of Providence, 
R. 1, was the first regularly to adopt 
it in the place of tallow and sperra oil, 
as they said they found that it effectually 
stopped the corrosion of the engine parts. 
The company also claims to be the only 
oil concern that has been in the business 
from the early days of the industry and 
maintained its independence. 
The officers of the company, 
been associated with it from 
date, are W. Dixon Ellis, 
George A. Ellis, treasurer; 
Kriebel, assistant treasurer, and 
James Goulding, secretary. 


EIMER & AMEND 
Mew Veeck 


In order that he might be satisfied 
with the quality of the medicines dis- 
pensed to his patients, Dr. W. H. Milnor, 
a successful poysician, established a drug 
store at the corner ot Third avenue and 
Kighteenth street, New York, in 1845. 
Three years later Bernard G. Amend en- 
tered the doctor's employ and assumed 
the management of the store, Dr. Milnor 
devoting his entire time to the practice 
of medicine. 

In 1851 Mr. Amend, with Louis Gail, 
purchased the business and conducted it 
under the style of Gail & Amend. In 
1856 Mr. Gail retired. Mr. Amend then 
invited Charles Eimer, a former school- 
mate, to join him, and the firm of Eimer 
& Amend was formed. This partnership 
was based on mutual confidence, as no 
written agreement was made. 

Charles Eimer retired in 1883. In the 
meantime the store had gradually de- 
veloped a jobbing business. Importation 
of drugs naturally followed. 

As a result of a conversation with 
some of their fellow-members of the old 
Academy of Science, the partners began 
to import laboratory glassware and allied 
goods under thie supervision of August 
Eimer, Charles Eimer’s nephew. The ad- 
dition of this line necessitated larger 
premises, and in 1876 two adjoining build- 
ings were added to the plant. 

Subsequent to the retirement of Charles 
Eimer, B. G. Amend readjusted the busi- 
ness and continued it under his personal 
supervision, and with the same firm name, 
until 1897. In that year the firm of Eimer & 
Amend was incorporated by Bernard G. 
Amend, his three sons, Otto P., Robert 
M. and Charles A. L. Amend, and his 
nephew, Edward BE. Amend. These and 
August Eimer were the original direc- 
tors Cc. A. L. Amend resigned in 1899 
and R. F. Amend died in 1914. Bernard 
G. Amend remained in active control of 
the business until his death in the spring 
of 1911. He was succeeded president 
by August Eimer. The present officers 
are :—President, August Kimer vice 
president, Otto P. Amend; secretary and 
treasurer, Carl G. Amend (son of Otto 
P. Amend); assistant treasurer, A, O 
Kimer, and secretary, W R 
Eimer (sons of August Eimer); superin- 
tendent, Edward B. Amend; the direc 
torate consists of these and Elenore 
Amend 
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OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


In 1886 the old structures were torn 
down and replaced by a seven-story build- 
ing at the corner of LBighteenth street 
and Third avenue. In 1896 and 1899 
additions were built on Eighteenth street. 
At tae outbreak of the World War a new 
wing used as a factory was erected on 
Nineteenth street. In addition to manu- 
facturing glassware, the facilities of 
Kimer & Amend’s metal shop were greatly 
enlarged about this time and a chemical 
plant was purchased at Newark, N. J. 
The latest development has been the in- 
creasing of the shipping facilities by con- 
verting the entire ground floors of the 
premises at 213 to 223 Third avenue, be- 
tween Eighteenth and Nineteenth streets, 
into a large shipping room. 


BRIGGS-MARONEY CO., INC, 
Boston, Mass. 


In the year 1842 John Briggs, father of 
the present head of Briggs-Maroney Co., 
Inc., of Boston, commenced the manu- 
facture of paint at 4 Commercial Wharf, 
that city, the firm name at that time 
having been Wheeler & Briggs. Mr. 
Briggs was then only twenty-two years 
old. In 1876 the business w: moved to 
33 Batterymarch street and from that 
time until 1890 John Briggs conducted it 
alone under the name of John Briggs & 
Co. In the latter year John Briggs, Jr., 
was admitted to the firm. 

Mr. Briggs, Sr., died in 
seventy-four years, having spent sixty 
years in the paint and oil business. In 
1907 the present corporation was formed. 
To get more room, the company, in De- 
cember, 1921, moved to its new plant at 
Everett Station, Boston, 

The present officers of the Briggs-Ma- 
roney Co., Inc., are:—John Briggs, presi- 
dent; James I. Maroney, treasurer, and 
George J. Beake, secretary. 


1894, aged 


JOHN L. THOMPSON, SONS 
& CO. 


Troy, N. Y. 


Having triumphed a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago over the first hundred years of 
its existence, the house of John L. Thomp- 
son, Sons & Co., of Troy, N. Y., feels that 
the worst is over, so has settled down 
to a steady business. 

The founder of this somewhat 
house was Dr. Samuel Gale, who, at the 
age of twenty-five years, began to deal 
in drugs at Troy. In 1805 his brother, 
William, a lad of twenty-three, joined 
him to form the firm of S. & W. Gale. In 
1806 President Jefferson appointed the 
older brother postmaster, and the govern- 
ment work was conducted in a part of the 
store. Business increased. 

In 1817 John L. Thompson, 
kill, aged nineteen, capital 25 cents, got 
a job as clerk for the Gales. At the end 
of four years the firm name was changed 
to Gale & Thompson. In 1828 Mr. Thomp- 
son became sole owner of the business. 
David Cowee came to clerk for Mr. 
Thompson in 1835 and in 1841 was junior 
member of the firm of John L. Thompson 
& Co. The senior member’s two sons, 
John I. and William A., became partners 
in the business in 1855, and the firm name 
was changed to John L. Thompson, Sons 
& Co. James F. Cowee, son of David, 
was admitted to partnership in 1869. 

In 1903 the company was incorporated 
with these officers :—President, James F. 
Cowee ; vice-president, Harvey D. Cowee: 
treasurer, William lL. Thompson, and 
secretary, H. L. Waterbury. Upon the 
death of James F. Cowee in 1911 the 
present officers were elected, namely :— 
President, William L. Thompson; vice- 
president, Harvey D. Cowee; treasurer, 
H. L. Waterbury, and secretary, W. J. 
Wryley. 

At one time there was a John L. Thomp- 
son Chemical Co., under the management 
of H. W. Thompson, but that was merged 
with the General Chemical Co., and now 
its former manager is a director of the 
drug corporation. 

The original Gale 
street, near Congress street. The move 
to 163 River street was made in 1851. 
The present store occupies the lots from 
159 to 167 River street, inclusive. 


ROBINSON-PETTET CO. 
Louisville, Ky. 
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business 
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The Robinson 
prominent in the 
tucky’s metropolis. The first 
the family—or of the branch of it now 
under consideration—to settle there was 
Richard A, Robinson, who was lured from 
his ancentral home in Virginia to what 
was then known the West, in 1837. 
He was ninteen years old at the time and 
his first job was bookkeeper in a 
wholesale grocery. In 1840 one of his 
brothers joined him and an old Virginia 
friend of theirs, Arthur Lee, and formed 
the dry goods firm of Robinson, Lee & 
Co., whose successor is now one of the 
important Louisville Mr. 
Robinson also establisied the hardware 
house of Robinson Bros. & Co., now one 
of the largest in that city 

In 1840 William F. Pettet, 
law of Mr. Robinson, sold his 
to James George and Arthur 
conducted it under the name 
George & Co. In 1842 Mr. Robinson 
bought the interest of Mr. George and 
t firm of Peter & Robinson continued 
They were joined by George 
H, Cary in 1846 and the f f Robinson, 
Peter & Cary opened a w ile drug 
é Mr Peter retired 1850, th 
Robins ‘ Cary 
Upon the retirement of Mr. C , in 1855, 
Hienr Chambers and W. Wall Bowers, 
ind later Charles H. VW , joined Mr 
on and conducted the business as 
Robinson & Co. Mes Chambers 
owers retire several year 
William A. Robin son of the he 
the hou bec partner in 1864, 
the age of twenty The following 
vear R. A. Robinson i down active con- 
trol of the business but retained his finan- 
cial interest in it That year, 1865, the 
stock was Imost ruined by fire, but the 
business was soon under way again at 
inother address Worthington and A. Lee 
Robinson joined the firm they grew 
into manhood. 
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In 1890 the Robinson-Pettet Co. was 
organized. R. A. Robinson, then in his 
seventy-fourth year, remaining out. Those 
organizing the company were Charles H. 
Pettet, William A. Robinson, Woriking- 
ton Robinson, Arthur Lee Robinson, 
Caarles P. Barton, James T. Campbell, 
William C. Robertson and Henry Tyler 
Robinson, Others who came into the 
company from time to time were Charles 
P. Barton, who became its treasurer in 
1890 and vice-president and treasurer in 
1906, and Charles P. Frick, who was 
elected secretary in 1897 and has re- 
cently died. William A., Worthington 
and Henry Tyler Robinson and C. H. 
Pettet have also died. 

The present officers and directors of 
the corporation are:—President, A. Lee 
Robinson; vice-president and treasurer, 
Charles P. Barton; secretary, J. Thomas 
Schorch; cashier, H. Guy Lyons, and 
assistant secretary, William C. Robinson. 


H. PLANTEN & SON, INC. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


_ Gelatin capsules were invented in France 
in 1833. Two years later Hermanus 
Planten, who came to America from Hol- 
land in 1834, made what is believed to 
have been the first capsules produced in 
this country. His shop was in a drug 
store where the towering New York Mu- 
nicipal Building now stands. Ip 1836 Mr. 
Planten subleased the upper floors of the 
building from the doctor-apothecary and 
there established his first laboratory for 
the manufacture of capsules. As the de- 
mand for his output increased Mr. Plan- 
ten enlarged his quarters and soon was 
turning out as many capsules in a month 
as the present company, under the lead- 
ership of his grandson, does in an hour. 
It is said, however, that when it came 
to a matter of quality, the original H. 
Planten was an artist. 

By 1840 Mr. Planten found he could 
not turn out capsules fast enough in his 
modest quarters over the apothecary shop, 
so he moved to a larger establishment 
at 95 Chatham street (now Park Row). 
In seven years he had to seek still larger 
quarters, which he found at 224 William 
street. By 1905 the business had further 
grown so a modern factory was put up 
at 93 Henry street, Brooklyn, where the 
company still is located. 

Hermanus Planten has long since passed 
on, and H. Planten & Son, Inc., is headed 
by H. Rolff Planten, who has been mak- 
ing capsules for more than thirty-five 
years, and is assisted by Harold J. Bab- 
bidge, of the fourth generation from the 
founder of the business. 


SECCOMB-KEHEW-BRADLEY 
CO. 
Boston, Mass. 


As long ago as the first half of the 
last century Samuel Downer was refining 
sperm oil at South Boston, Mass. In 
1854 he began experimenting with hydro- 
carbon oils, and in 1860 incorporated the 
Downer Kerosene Oil Co. In 18353 Eben 
Seccomb purchased a plant at Salem, 
Mass., in which he manufactured candles. 
This plant was later converted into an 
oil refinery. In the early sixties Jotun 
Kehew became associated with Mr. Sec- 
comb, and later the two sons of the two 
men, respectively, Edward O. Seccomb 
and William B. Kehew, came into the 
business, and other branches of the oil 
and grease industry were taken up by 
Seccomb, Kehew & Sons at the Salem 
works. This firm made many experi- 
ments in the production and improve- 
ment of tanners’ oils and greases. 

In 1874 the firm of Allen Bradley & 
Co., which several years previously had 
succeeded the Downer Oil Co., consoli- 
dated with the firm of Seccomb, Kehew 
& Sons, and the united houses were in- 
corporated and are now known as the 
Seccomb-Kehew-Bradley Co., of which 
J. Payson Bradley is president and Way- 
land H. Lewis, treasurer. 

On its incorporation the company as- 
sembled its entire manufacturing  busi- 
ness at the Salem works, which were 
greatly enlarged and improved. In June, 
1914, these works were totally destroyed 
in the great Salem fire, which burned 
more than 250 acres of property in that 
city. A new location was acquired at 
Malden, Mass., close to tidewater and 
rail connection, where the manufacturing 
of the company’s numerous products is 
now carried on, the business offices being 
located at 10 Post Office Square, Boston. 


JOHN LUCAS & CO., INC. 
Philadelphia 


The founder of the 
John Lucas, came to this country 
England some time in the early forties 
of the last century, bringing with him a 
mature experience in the manufacture of 
paint materials He selected as the first 
site of his operations in America an estate 
in New Jersey, which he purchased, lo- 
cated about fifteen miles east of Phila- 
delphia. In an old grist mill upon the 
bank of a lake, John Lucas began the 
manufacture of paints in America. 

Mr. Lucas possessed an unusual degree 
of initiative in exploring beyond the 
boundary lines of the then current paint 
and varnish technique and made many 
improvements in the manufacture of 
colors, V and other painters’ sup 
plies, some of which he patented. 

As his business grew Mr. Lucas 
vided more room for it In March, 1849 
he opened a q North F 
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In his manufacturing enterprise Mr 
Lucas associated with himself Joseph 
Foster, an and experienced color 
manufacturer, remained as a part 
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to the chemical, experimental and manu- 
facturing departments of the business. 

In 1869 tae New York branch was 
opened at 122 West Broadway, was later 
moved to 89 Maiden Lane, and a few 
years ago to its present lecation, 521 
Washington street, where the company’s 
export business is handled. 

In 1900 an office and warehouse were 
opened at 1521 to 1533 South Morgan 
street, Chicago, and a factory in March, 
1908. Five years later, to accommodate 
the business developed by this branch, a 
building was erected at 1336 to 1362 West 
Thirty-seventh street. 

The New England office and warehouse 
were establisned in September, 1908, at 
73 Sudbury street, Boston; and in 19106 
a Pittsburgh branch was opened at 890 
and 902 Second avenue, that city. The 
capital stock of W. W. Lawrence & Co., 
West Carson street, Pittsburgh, was pur- 
chased by John Lucas & Co., Inc., August 
12, 1919. The name of the Lawrence 
company remains unchanged. It manu- 
factures its own brand of paints and var- 
ey as well as others under the Lucas 
label. 

In May, 1914, a Pacific Coast branch 
Was opened at 425 First street, Oakland, 
Cal. Later a factory at West Berkeley, 
a few miles from Oakland, was pur- 
chased. 

Following the 
John Lucas, in 


death of the founder, 
1901, the business con- 
tinued as a firm until it was taken over 
by the corporation, John Lucas & Co., 
Inc., on November 30, 1912, under articles 
of incorporation filed in 1910. The of- 
ficers of the corporation are:—Joseph W. 
Lucas, president; Ernest T. Trigg, vice- 
president and general manager; James F. 
Lucas, secretary and treasurer, and Ar- 
thur Wrightson, assistant treasurer. The 
directors are:—Joseph W. Lucas, Ernest 
T. Trigg, James F. Lucas, John Lucas, 
Barton Lucas, John C. Gilmour and E. W. 
Storey. 


BURGESS, FOBES CO. 
Portland, Maine 


Burgess, Fobes Co., of Portland. 

whica claims to be the largest 
and varnish manufacturer in the 
country east of Boston, is a concern dat- 
ing back to 1832. It is a consolidation of 
the Burgess, Fobes Co., paint makers, and 
Aug. P. Fuller Co., varnish makers. 

The paint business was started in 1858 
by Samuel W. Wilson, on Commercial 
street, Portland. In 1859 Henry H. Bur- 
gess became a partner of Mr. Wilson, and 
in 1861 the latter sold his interest to 
Charles S. Burgess, the firm becoming 
Burgess Bros. in place of Wilson & Bur- 
gess. In 1863 Charles S. Fobes_ suc- 
ceeded Charles S. Burgess, and the firm 
name became Burgess & Fobes, which 
with slight variations it has continued for 
a period of fifty-nine years. In 1867 
Leander W. Fobes, brother of Charles S., 
on his return from China, where he had 
been in business, allied himself with the 
firm. A successful business followed 
without change in the personnel of the 
officers of the firm until the death of Mr. 
Burgess in 1893. In 1892 Leon M. Fobes, 
son of Leander W., entered the firm in 
the capacity of factory manager, and in 
1895 Harold B. Fobes, son of Charles S., 
also became connected with the firm, 
taking an _ office position. Charles 5S. 
Fobes died in 1909 and Leander W. Fobes 
in 1914. The business had been incor- 
porated in 1910, with Leander W. Fobes 
as president, and on his death Leon M. 
Fobes succeeded tothe presidency, which 
office he still holds. 

From Mr. Wilson's tiny store the paint 
business has expanded rapidly. The first 
factory was located on the corner of Wil- 
son and Munjoy streets, Portland, and 
continued in operation until 1904, when 
the manufacturing departments were 
moved to 106 to 122 Commercial street. 

The Burgess, Fobes Co. has enjoyed 
unusual loyalty on the part of its em- 
ployes. Among those whose long records 
of service entitle them to special men- 
tion are Charles L. Jack, vice-president, 
who has been connected with the firm for 
fifty-six years; J. Fred Marston, sales- 
man, whose services also date from 1866 
and who is still traveling for the concern, 
and John F. Ahern, salesman, who was 
first employed in 1873 

The Aug. P. Fuller Co. was started by 
Joseph L. Kelly in 1832. Mr. Kelly was 
joined the next year by John Huse as 
partner. They were succeeded later by 
one of their clerks, August P. Fuller, who 
was in turn followed in the business by 
his son, A. G. Fuller, who died in 1908, 
The Aug. P. Fuller Co. had been incor- 
porated in 1893 and the concern con- 
tinued under J. Frank Massure as presi- 
dent The Fuller plant is located at 
South Portland 

The official 
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personnel of the 
Fobes Co. at present is follows, 
dates in parentheses indicating the year 
when the officers, respectively, came into 
the firm’s employ Leon M. Fobes, presi- 
dent (1892); Charles L. Jack, vice-pres 
dent (1866); Harold B. Fobes, sales man- 
ager and treasurer (1895); Augustine L. 
Bowdren, secretary (1902); J. Frank 
Massure, superintendent of the varnish 
department and factory (1901) ; Theodore 
B. Fobes, superintendent of the paint de 
partment and factory (1917), and J. Hugh 
MeCorkle, manager of the merchandise 
department (1920). 


MEYER BROS. DRUG CO. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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to clerk in Reed's drug store, Fort 
Wayne. With a Mr. Wall, who had $500, 
Mr. Meyer formed a partnership, having 
to borrow $80 to make his interest in the 
$1,000 business equal his partner's. In 
five years Mr. Meyer bought Mr. Wall's 
interest for $10,000. It was after this 
transaction that J. W. F. Meyer joined 
his brother. 

The present officers of the corporation 
are :—President, Carl F. G. Meyer; vice- 
presidents, Otto P. Meyer and Stanley B. 
Simpson; secretary and treasurer, Wil- 
liam Biebinger, and assistant secretary 
and manager, Gustave J. Meyer. 


SCHERING & GLATZ, INC. 
New York 


As far back as 1867 Hugo Schering, a 
distant relative of the founder of the 
Chemische Fabrik auf Actien (vormals 
E. Schering), of Berlin, in partnership 
with Joseph Glatz, chemist, founded the 
firm of Schering & Glatz. Its first of- 
fices were at the corner of William street 
and Maiden Lane, New York. In its 
earlier years it specialized in natural 
flavoring and perfumery oils from the 
Orient and also such products as Russian 
isinglass and similar materials for techni- 
cal use. Later it introduced many medic- 
inal chemicals to the profession in this 
country, and, in 1917, on account of war 
conditions, began the manufacture on a 
large scale of specialties which had pre- 
viously been imported. 

Upon the death of Mr. 
1890, C. G. Kolb, who had been 
employ of the concern since 1884, 
M. F. Horner formed a partnership and 
continued the business. Mr. Glatz was 
active in the affairs of the concern only 
intermittently after the death of his old 
partner, and himself was killed by an 
explosion in his laboratory in 1905. 

M. F. Horner, having retired in 1892, 
Carl F. Stiefel became a member of the 
firm, whose offices had been removed from 
their original location to 55 Maiden Lane. 
Several years later the offices were again 
moved, this time to 58 Maiden Lane. 

Upon the retirement of C. G. Kolb at 
the end of 1909, Carl F. Stiefel became 
the sole owner of the business. Mr. Kolb 
died in 1919. 

After forty-three years of uninter- 
rupted business on Maiden Lane, between 
Nassau and William streets, Schering & 
Glatz moved, July 1, 1910, to the five- 
story building at 150 and 152 Maiden 
Lane, at the corner of Front street, owned 
by Mr. Stiefel, and since occupied en- 
tirely by his concern. 

In 1915 Schering & Glatz were incor- 
porated under the style of Schering & 
Glatz, Ince. The officers of the corpora- 
tion, who also comprise its board of di- 
rectors, are C. F. Stiefel, president; W. A. 
Stiefel and E. Samson, vicé-presidents ; 
C. Maisel, secretary, and F. Waechter, 
treasurer, all of whom have been asso- 
ciated in various executive capacities with 
the house for periods ranging from twelve 
to thirty years. 

Manufacturing by the house was begun 
in its New York building, then it was 


began 
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carried on in a small plant at Long Island 
City, and now in a modern manufacturing 
building at Bloomfield, N. J. 


C. J. LINCOLN CO. 
Little Rock, Ark. 


The C. J. Lincoln Co., of Little Rock, 
and its predecessors have been doing busi- 
ness in Arkansas since shortly after the 
Indians left. When Arkansas was a 
sparsely settled country, two years be- 
fore it was admitted into the Union in 
1836, the business now conducted by the 
Cc. J. Lincoln Co. was founded by S. H. 
Tucker. It has been in existence ever 
since, keeping pace with the progress of 
the State. 

In 1865 Dr. C. J. Lincoln purchased an 
interest in the business, which was then 
conducted under the name of R. L. Dodge 
& Co. He was from that time connected 
with it until his death, December 25, 1910. 
Then the responsibility of conducting the 
business fell upon the shoulders of his 
son, Charles K. Lincoln, who had been 
brought up in it. 

The C. J. Lincoln Co. was incorporated 
In 1889 and has shown a steady growth 
from a business of a few hundred thou- 
sand dollars annually to nearly a million 
and a half in 1920. The company occu- 
pies a four-story and basement building 
at 112 North Main street and has ware- 
house space beside. 

The officers of the company are Charles 
K. Lincoln, president; Joseph H. Brown, 
vice-president and manager (connected 
with the business since 1890), and Lloyd 
J. Ashby, secretary, in charge of their 
large city business (with the company a 
quarter of a century). J. L. Bomar, sales 
manager, has been in the employ of the 
firm nearly twelve years. 


WILLIAM ZINSSER & CO., 
INC. 


New York 


William H. Ziasser, grandfather of the 
present generation in control of the busi- 
ness of William Zinsser & Co., Inc., of 
New York, came to this country in the 
“golden forties’’ and started in a small 
way to bleach shellac and make shellac 
varnish. It is said that he was the first 
shellac bleacher and manufacturer in the 
United States. In 1849 he and one of his 
friends established the house of Zinsser 
& Scholl, which continued until 1856, 
when a new partnership, Zinsser & Marx, 
was formed. In 1865 this partnership was 
dissolved, and William Zinsser, with his 
brother, August, as William Zinsser & 
Co., began dealing in shellac, pitch, brew- 
ers’ supplies, salicylic acid, waterglass, 
isingglass, sealing waxes, tannic acid, 
salad oil, soaps and numerous other prod- 
ucts. In 1854 they received prizes from 
the Crystal Palace Exhibition at New 
York for their shellacs, French varnishes 
and sealing waxes. The Marx spoken of 
is*he that helped to form the firm of Marx 
& Rawolle, as is mentioned in the sketch 
of that firm elsewhere in this article. 

Later there was a division of the busi- 
ness. William Zinsser and his son Wil- 
liam retained the brewers’ supplies and 
shellac fields, while August Zinsser and 
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his son, F. G. Zinsser, took over the chem- 
ical end and formed Zinsser & Co., at 
Hastings, N. Y., an entirely separate con- 
cern. This business, too, has grown tre- 
mendously and the third generation is 
represented in that concern by John S&S. 
Zinsser. 

William and his brother, 
Rudolph, of the third generation, came 
into the corporation of William Zinsser 
& Co. and began to concentrate on shellac. 
New processes of drying were inaugu- 
rated and enlarged facilities for handling 
the increasing business were provided at 
West Fifty-eighth street and West Fifty- 
ninth street, New York. When workmen 
were excavating for the new factory 
foundation, old brick walls were un- 
earthed, deep down in the ground, and a 
few rusty bed springs, bits of leather and 
other materials were found, evidences of 
the fact that the ground had been filled 
in many years before. 

In 1921 a branch factory and office 
were opened at Chicago. It is under the 
management of William H. Matthes. 

The office and store of William Zins- 
ser & Co., at 195 William street, has long 
been a landmark in downtown Manhat- 
tan. Here the retail store has existed 
for nearly three-quarters of a century. 


F. O. PIERCE CO. 
New York 


William Anderson was 
In the old country he was a color 
grinder. Naturally, when he came to 
America he continued at his trade. In 
1847 he founded the business which is 
now conducted by the F. O. Pierce Co., 
of New York. 

Frederick O. Pierce joined Mr. Ander- 
son in 1862 to form the firm of Anderson 
& Pierce, and is still at the head of the 
business, active in his eighty-eighth year, 
and enjoying good health. In his early 
days as a member of the firm, Mr. Pierce 
called on local painters mornings and 
evenings when any were in, and secured 
their orders for his goods. The firm spe- 
cialized on finely ground colors for use 
on window shades, safes and coaches. 
Mr. Anderson used to say that his paints 
were more finely ground than those of his 
competitors. 

In the Civil War Mr. Pierce served with 
the famous Seventh Regiment of New 
York. Two years after the cessation of 
hostilities another man came into the 
firm, which then changed its name to 
Anderson, Douglass & Pierce. This con- 
cern was succeeded in 1870 by Anderson, 
Pierce & Co., who, in turn, the following 
year, were succeeded by F. O. Pierce 
& Co. 

On December 31, 
Aquilla Rich & Co. 
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1896, the firms of 
and F. O. Pierce & 
Co. were consolidated to form the pres- 
ent corporation of F. O. Pierce Co. The 
company’s first offices were at 170 Fulton 
street, New York. These offices, with the 
building, were destroyed by fire in 1907, 
and the company moved to 12 West 
Broadway, its present location. Its fac- 
tories are at Brooklyn, N. Y., and Plain- 
field, N. J. 

The present officers and directors have 
all been connected with the business since 
its incorporation in 1896. They are as 
follows :—President, Frederick 0. Pierce; 
vice-president, Malcolm Graham, who 
began his paint career in 1894 as a mem- 
ber of the firm of Aquilla Rich & Co.; 
secretary, Jermain A. Spooner, who en- 
tered the employ of Anderson, Pierce & 
Co., February 28, 1872, as a clerk and 
has been connected with the business a 
half century; sales manager, Henry A. 
Fitch, who began his connection with 
the business in September, 1881, as a 
clerk; and treasurer and general man- 
ager, Andrew H. Schmidt, who began his 
business career with F. O. Pierce & Co. 
in 1885, as an office boy. Besides these, 
many clerks, salesmen and factory em- 
ployes have been with the concern more 
than twenty-five years. 


POWERS-TAYLOR DRUG CO. 
Richmond, Va. 


Richmond fell in 1865, and it is told 
that R. W. Powers was the first retail 
druggist there to get his store open and 
his business going after the evacuation of 
the Confederacy’s capital. Mr. Powers 
had moved to Richmond in the early 
fifties and clerked in the drug store of 
Purcell, Ladd & Co. until 1860, when he 
had bought the store of Grayner & Wood, 
After the termination of the war Mr. 
Powers began a wholesale drug business, 
which, by 1867, had assumed proportions 
necessitating the engagement of larger 
quarters. 

In 1872 E. D. Taylor joined Mr. Pow- 
ers in the formation of the firm of R. W. 
Powers & Co. The business was _ in- 
corporated in 1890 as the Powers-Taylor 
Drug Co. Mr. Powers died in 1907 and 
was succeeded as president of the cor- 
poration by Mr. Taylor. It is a happy 
memory of Mr. Taylor’s that during the 
forty-two years he was associated with 
Mr. Powers nothing ever occurred to mar 
the pleasant relations which existed be- 
tween them. 

On February 20, 1912, Mr. Taylor cele- 

brated the fiftieth anniversary of his 
entrance into business. At that time a 
local writer prepared an appreciation of 
his character as a business man which, 
with some omissions, follows :— 
. “There is no human quality, no policy 
or profession which may not be tested 
conclusively within the space of half a 
century. Five decades have passed since 
Mr. Taylor, as ‘one of the most popular 
young men in the city,’ was admitted to 
an interest in the business of R. W. 
Powers. 

“The popular young man of fifty years 
ago has enlarged the interest to which he 
was admitted; he has extended _ the 
sphere of activity and authority that was 
then allotted to him. The dominance of 
his methods and his high principles of 
business has become supreme in the 
affairs of the firm. 

“Tt is not inappropriate on the fiftieth 
anniversary of Edgar D. Taylor’s ad- 
mission to the business he now directs 
to reflect for a moment upon the spirit 
and principles that have induced one 
generation to beat a broad pathway to 
his door and another generation to accept 
the verdict of its fathers. The simplest 
and most direct language will serve; fifty 


years of success and growth represents 
the fruit of fifty years’ adherence to a 
policy of giving the best. That policy, 
whenever and wherever it has been com- 
bined with a reasonable degree of busi- 
ness judgment and skill, has never car- 
ried any drug company or hardware firm 
or clothing store or any other mercantile 
business to failure. In the case of the 
Powers-Taylor Drug Co., because it has 
been practiced in this case with unbounded 
conviction and enthusiasm, this policy has 
scored one of its most convincing 
triumphs. 

“The fundamental laws of business and 
human relations do not change. They are 
the same today as they were fifty years 
ago or 500 years ago. The methods 
which one of the city’s most popular 
young men took to his firm in 1872 were 
good methods then; the beaten path and 
the throng that traverses it constitute 
unassailable evidence of the fact that 
those methods have suffered no touch of 
impairment.” 

The present officers of the company 
are :—President, Edgar D. Taylor; vice- 
president, Robert Lee Powers; secretary- 
treasurer, P. D. Powers; assistant treas- 
urer, L. N. Fox. The place of business 
is at 9-17 South Thirteenth street, Rich- 
mond. 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 


The house of Parke, Davis & Co. was 
born in a drug store. This was back in 
1862, when Dr. Samuel P. Duffield, who 
was both a physician and a pharmacist, 
started a modest manufacturing business 
in connection with his small store at 
Detroit. His equipment consisted of a 
still capable of turning out two barrels 
of alcohol a day, an iron ammonia ap- 
paratus, two ether stills, a drug mill and 
a hydraulic hand press. 

The struggles of the next few years 
can well be imagined. Manufacturing 
pharmacy, as Dr. Duffield visioned it, did 
not exist, and it had slowly and painfully 
to prove its right to an existence. 

In 1866 Hervey C. Parke was induced 
to join Dr. Duffield in forming the firm 
of Duffield. Parke & Co. A year later 
George S. Davis cast in his fortunes with 
the enterprise. Parke, Davis & Co. as a 
firm name dates from the year the Re- 
porter was established. 

The year 1877 witnessed the first 
profits earned by Parke, Davis & Co. 

Research work early became one of the 
fundamental ideals and purposes of the 
house. If manufacturing pharmacy was 
to justify its right to existence it could 
do so only by giving the world something 
which it needed badly. New drugs, im- 
proved galenicals, more effective agents 
for the treatment of disease—to give the 
world these became the guiding purpose 
of the firm. Cascara sagrada was _ in- 
troduced by this house in 1877. Then 
followed a costly, energetic investigation 
of the medicinal flora of Mexico, the West 
Indies, Central America, South America 
and other foreign countries. Dr. Rusby’s 
expedition into South America in 1885, 
and Count Hansen’s explorations in the 
Fiji Islands, may be mentioned in this 
connection. 

The next contribution to science had to 
do with standardization, the first stand- 
ardized extract known to pharmacy hav- 
ing been introduced in 1879. But chemical 
standardization has its limitations; these 
were quickly perceived, and work was at 
once begun on establishing standards by 
physiological tests. 

In 1897 the first line of physiologically 
assayed and standardized extracts was 
put on the market. Today not less than 
1,100 preparations share in the vast 
improvement which chemical and 
physiological standardization have made 
possible. 

The rapid development of serum therapy 
and biological medicine during the past 
twenty years has transformed and 
enormously expanded the work of the 
pharmaceutical manufacturer. Under 
this head may be mentioned in passing 
the introduction of Adrenalin in 1901 and 
Pituitrin in 1908. 

In the clinical proving of new medici- 
nal agents at the bedside and in the 
hospital, Parke, Davis & Co. have enjoyed 
since 1902 the valuable co-operation of 
thousands of general practitioners and 
specialists. Pending the completion of 
these clinical studies the preparation is 
never advertised and never sold. 

Parke, Davis & Co. have been pe- 
culiarly fortunate in having at the head 
of its affairs men who have built wisely 
and well upon the solid basic principles 
laid down by the founders of the house 
more than half a century ago. Oscar W. 
Smith, now president, has been in the 
service of the house more than thirty 
years. 


THE KALBFLEISCH 
CORPORATION 


New York 
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America. 

The work begun by Martin Kalbfleisch 
in 1826 was carried on by his sons, one 
of them, Franklin H. Kalbfleisch, being 
the present chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the Kalbfleisch Corporation. 
The story is best told in connection with 
dates which mark the most important 
steps taken by this concern. 

In 1828 Martin Kalbfleisch started 
first plant of his own in Harlem, New 
York city, where Yellow Prussiate of 
Potash and Paris Green were first made 
in America. In 1837 he started a chem- 
ical and color plant at Norwalk, Conn. 
In 1841 he built a plant at Greenpoint, 
Long Island, where colors, chemical salts 
and acids were made. By 1851 the bus- 
iness had outgrown the Greenpoint plant 
and so was moved to Bushwick, where a 
much larger plant was built. 

3etween 1862 and 1867 Martin Kalb- 
fleisch’s four sons, Frederick, Charles H., 
Albert M., and Franklin H, Kalbfleisch 
became members of the concern. In 1869 
the father retired and the business was 
continued under the name of Martin 
Kalbfleisch Sons. In 1893 Franklin H. 
Kalbfleisch established the business of 
the Franklin H. Kalbfleisch Co. In 1894 


the 


this business absorbed the Erie Chemical 
Co.. with plants at Erie, Pa. In 1896 
it acquired the business of.the Joseph 
3inns Chemical Works. In 1898 it bought 
property and built a chemical plant at 
Elizabethport, N. J. In 1903 it purchased 
the plants of the Joseph Binns Chemical 
Co., at Brooklyn, N. Y., and Waterbury, 
Conn. In 1914 bauxite mines in Georgia 
and Tennessee were purchased, and the 
next year a plant was built at Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. Finally, 1917 marked the 
incorporation of the present organization, 
the Kalbfleisch Corporation, which took 
over the Franklin H. Kalbfleisch Co. 

The corporation produces heavy chem- 
icals, including acids. Its officers are:— 
Chairman, F. H. Kalbfleisch; president, 
H. L. Derby; vice-president and treas- 
urer, A. B. Savage, and secretary, A. C. 
Kalbfleisch. 


PRATT & LAMBERT, INC. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


A. W. Pratt, trading as A. W. Pratt & 
Co., began the varnish business in 
a modest way at Long Island City—now 
a part of New York—in 1849. He es- 
tablished an office at Fulton and Cliff 
streets, New York, in 1865. H. S. Lam- 
bert joined him in 1874 and acted as 
treasurer of the concern. They formed 
a corporation in 1885, since which time 
the style of the concern has been Pratt 
& Lambert, Inc. The original members 
of the firm have long since passed into 
the Great Beyond. 

In 1876 the offices of the house were 
moved to 110 John street, and then to 
5 Dutch street with, later, an entrance 
at 47 John street, adjoining. W. H. An- 
drews acquired a large interest in the 
business in 1891 and opened a Chicago 
factory. He came to the New York of- 
fices in 1894. J. H. McNulty joined the 
Chicago force shortly after the opening 
of the western factory. 

In 1897 an affiliation of the American 
corporation with Robert Ingham Clark & 
Co., Ltd., a British concern, necessitated 
a reorganization of the former and re- 
sulted in a —. expansion of its foreign 
business. The united interests own fac- 
tories in London, Paris, Sydney, Buffalo, 
Chicago, New York and Bridgeburg, Can- 
ada. Upon the building of a large plant 
at Buffalo, the executive offices of the 
company were moved to that city, and in 
1905 the New York branch office was 
established at 100 William street, whence 
ior moved to 185 Madison avenue in 

Fire destroyed the 
factory in 1906, but a larger and better 
one was at once erected in its place. In 
1919 the New York office and factory 
were consolidated in a new building at 
Long Island City. 

Mr. Andrews rose rapidly in the affairs 
of the company. He because successively 
its treasurer and general manager, then 
its president, and later chairman of its 
board of directors. J. H. McNulty also 
rose with considerable speed, his offices 
having included that of bookkeeper, Chi- 
cago manager, and treasurer and gen- 
eral manager before, in 1917, he became 
president. Vice-President J. N. Welter 
began to work for the Chicago branch of 
the company in 1895 and gained his pres- 
ent office in 1917. He is in charge of the 
western branch. In 1893 J. B. Bouck, 
Jr., came into the office as ‘“‘boy,” and by 
stages he rose to his present position as 
secretary-treasurer. The present general 
manager, A. D. Graves, began as a Pratt 
& Lambert salesman in January, 1908. 
After ten years he was called to Buffalo, 
where for three years he was sales man- 
ager, and in January, 1921, succeeded 
Mr. McNulty as general manager. 

A number of the Pratt & Lambert em- 
ployes have been with the concern from 
ten to forty years, and at least one, M. J. 
Hogan, joined the force forty-two years 
ago next June. 


GEORGE A. KELLY CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The present metropolis of Western 
Pennsylvania and the country’s tenth city 
in size, was a town of 7,000 population 
when, on April 17, 1829, Benjamin A. 
Fahnestock opened a drug store there at 
the corner of Wood and Sixth streets. 
About 1840 Mr. Fahnestock’s son, George 
W., joined him and the firm name became 
B. A. Fahnestock & Co. After the death 
of the father in 1862, the name of the 
firm became B. A. Fahnestock’s Son & 
Co. The son died in 1869, but not before 
the business had passed into the hands 
of Fahnestock, Hazlett & Schwartz. 
Jacob Schwartz, later assisted by his 
son, J. E., managed the business until 
1870, when the firm became exclusively 
engaged in the manufacture of white lead, 
and the drug end of the business was 
acquired by George A. Kelly. 

Mr. Kelly was the son of a former Brit- 
ish colonel, who had settled at Pitts- 
burgh. As a young man he had been a 
drug clerk and in 1857 became part 
owner of a wholesale and retail drug bus- 
iness under the name of Beckham & 
Kelly, at Allegheny. Mr. Beckham re- 
tired at the outbreak of the Civil War 
and Mr. Kelly continued under the old 
name until 1865, when he moved across 
the river to Pittsburgh and engaged ex- 
clusively in the wholesale business. Mr. 
Kelly had the ‘‘chain” idea, and was in- 
terested in or owned three retail drug 
stores at one time. He disposed of these 
in the spring of 1868 and _ succeeded 
Woodside & Wallace in the wholesale 
business. Robert Snodgrass, a partner 
of Mr. Kelly’s in this enterprise, with- 
drew after a comparatively short time 
and then came the absorption by Mr. 
Kelly and John P. Smith of the drug 
interests of the old Fahnestock concern. 
The business was moved to Wood street 
and First avenue. 

Mr. Smith died in 1878, and his son, 
Van R. Smith, was admitted to the firm, 
but he, too, soon passed away at Denver. 
In 1888 Mr. Kelly’s two sons, George A. 
and Samuel R., became interested in the 
business, which was then incorporated as 
the George A. Kelly Co. The senior mem- 
ber died in 1902. 

At present the officers of the concern 
are :—President, George A. Kelly, Jr.; 
vice-president and treasurer, Samuel R. 
Kelly; secretary, C. A. Wood, and assist- 
ant to the president, W. W. Starkey. 


Long Island City 





SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Henry Alden Sherwin was born in Ver- 
mont in 1842. Edward Porter Williams 
made his entrance into the world the fol- 
lowing year, at Cleveland. Mr. Sherwin 
went West early in life where he met Mr, 
Williams, and they became partners in 
1870 under the name of Sherwin-Williams 
& Co., which has grown into the corpora- 
tion known as the Sherwin-Williams Co., 
with headquarters at Cleveland, and fac- 
tories, warehouses, sales offices and 
Similar branch establishments scattered 
over the globe. 

Mr. Sherwin was in the business first. 
In 1866 he joined Truman Dunham and 
G. O. Griswold to form the partnership 
of Dunham & Co. A. T. Osborn joined 
the firm in 1869, and retired in 1882. The 
next year Mr. Dunham and Mr. Griswold 
retired and E. P. Williams became a 
partner. The firm name was chaiged to 
Sherwin, Williams & Co., Inc., in 1884. 

A rapid chronological sketch of the 
development of the business of the con- 
cern follows:—In 1871, Murphy & Co., 
varnish manufacturers, of New York, be- 
came associated with the concern under 
the name of Murphy, Sherwin & Co., 
of Newark. This connection ceased in 
1889. In 1873 William H. Glover became 
a member of the firm, but retired four 
years later. In 1880 S. P. Fenn and J. C. 
Beardslee were admitted to partnership. 
in 1888-89 the business of the Calumet 
Paint Co. was purchased. 

Walter H. Cottingham became _ the 
Canadian agent for the Sherwin-Williams 
line in 1892, and two years latcr the 
Walter H. Cottingham Co. was formed to 
manufacture the line in the Dominion. 
In 1897 the Cottingham Co. was merged 
with the present company, and Mr. Cot- 
tingham became a director and was 
advanced to the general managership a 
year later. John F. Wood, who had 
come in as general manager of the Chi- 
cago branch in 1880, retired in 1899. Mr. 
Cottingham was made a vice-president in 
1903. The stock of Lewis Berger & Sons, 
Ltd., of London, England, was purchased 
in 1905. 

In 1909 there was a 
the company, when Mr. Sherwin was 
elected chairman of the board; Walter 
H. Cottingham, president; S. P. Fenn, 
vice-president and treasurer, and A. W. 
Frank, secretary. Mr. Williams had died 
in 1903. Mr. Fenn retired from his 
office in 1918, and A. W. Frank became 
treasurer 

All these years the 
Co. was opening new 
ing its manufacturing 
sending its salesforces into 
the world over. Affiliated with it in ad- 
dition to the Sherwin-Williams Co., Ltd., 
of Montreal, and the Berger concern of 
London, are the Acme White Lead & 
Color Works, Detroit; the Martin-Senour 
Co., Chicago; the Detroit White Lead 
Works, Detroit, and the United Paint & 
Varnish Export Co., New York. 

Mr. Sherwin died in 1916, after having 
taken part in the Golden Jubilee of the 
company. The present directors are 
W. H. Cottingham, S. P. Fenn, G. A. 
Martin, H. D. Whittlesey, W. B. Albright, 
E. M. Williams, E. M. Richardson, Z. E. 
Martin, Thomas Neal and J. C. Beards- 
lee. The officers are W. H. Cottingham, 
president; G. A. Martin, general man- 
ager; S. P. Fenn, vice-president, secre- 
tary and treasurer; H. D. Whittlesey, 
vice-president and managing director of 
sales; L. H. Schroeder, assistant treas- 
urer, and H. J. Douglas, comptroller and 
assistant secretary. The Board of Man- 
agers consists of W. H. Cottingham, 
H. D. Whittlesey, H. J. Douglas, C. G. 
Bull, H. J. Hain, G. A. Martin, J. O. 
Hasson, Frank Hemingway and H. 
Campbell. 


STAFFORD ALLEN & SONS, 
LTD. 
London, England 
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William 
of the Pharmaceutical 
Britain, and one of the founders of Staf- 
ford & Sons, Ltd., of Great Britain’s 
capital city. In 1833 the business, now 
conducted under the name just mentioned, 
was established by May & Allen, drug 
millers, in a factory which now forms 
a part of the plant of their successors. 

In 1843 the firm acquired the labora- 
tories and drug firm established in Bed- 
fordshire during the previous century by 
Charles May’s predecessors, and the name 
became S. & G. Allen. This business was 
later moved to Suffolk and finally became 
incorporated with that of the London 
house. 

Both the plant and the varieties of 
business transacted in it have expanded 
in a remarkable manner during the nine 
decades that have elapsed since the for- 
mation of the original firm, and now in 
British drug circles the present limited 
company is, perhaps, regarded more as 
an institution than as a commercial 
enterprise. 


MARX & RAWOLLE, INC. 
New York 


Frederick Marx came to the United 
States in 1849 from Mainz, Germany, 
where he had established a small sealing- 
wax and varnish factory after an ap- 
prenticeship in the varnish factory of his 
cousin, Ludwig Marx. Almost imme- 
diately he started a similar business in 
this city 

In 1856 Mr. Marx formed a 
with William Zinsser, grandfather of the 
present generation of Zinssers, who are 
now extensively engaged in the shellac 
and varnish business, as set forth else- 
where in these historical sketches. The 
business was conducted under the name 
of Zinsser & Marx and was confined to 
the manufacture of shellac varnishes, 
sealing wax and kindred articles, and 
was located in what was then known as 
the village of Bloomingdale, on the north 
side of Fifty-ninth street, west of Ninth 
avenue. “ach partner purchased a plot 
of land upon which he erected his 
dwelling, and these dwellings were first 
used also for factory purposes. The firm 
subsequently erected a factory adjoining 
these properties and here the business con- 


partnership 
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tinued for a number of years. 
Marx was induced by Philip 
experiment in the refining 

and in his experiments he 

considerable amount of time and money. 
Mr. Zinsser desired to confine his activi- 
ties strictly to the shellac and varnish 
business while Mr. Marx wanted to branch 
out into glycerin and refining, so the firm 
was dissolved and each partner estab- 
lished his separate business in 1865. 

Mr. Marx continued alone for a few 
years and then, in 1871, formed a part- 
nership with Frederick Rawolle, also a 
native of Germany, who had come to this 
country in the year 1849, when only seven 
years old. 

Mr. Rawolle had received his early 
education entirely in this country and 
had been graduated with high honors by 
the Free Academy (now known as the 
College of the City of New York) as a 
civil engineer. He had followed his pro- 
fession, and during 1861-62, with another 
engineer, had surveyed Prospect Park, 
Brooklyn. He had then gone to South 
America, where he spent most of his time 
in Peru in_ his professional capacity. 
Later he had gone West, where he also 
had followed his profession until the latter 
part of 1870, when he had returned to 
New York. 

The firm now was known as Marx & 
Rawolle. The shellac, varnish and seal- 
ing-wax business was continued and 
prospered, while glycerin refining became 
more extensive and flourished. 

In 1881 the _ glycerin refining plant, 
which was still located at Fifty-ninth 
street and Ninth avenue, was destroyed 
by fire. Immediately the loss of material 
and the removal of so important a factor 
caused the price of glycerin to make a 
big spurt. A new refinery was erected on 
the waterfront in South Brooklyn, at 
Irving and Van Brunt streets. This fac- 
tory and refinery still remains and, with 
additions occupies approximately half a 
city block. 

The partnership of Messrs. Marx & 
Rawolle continued harmoniously until the 
death in 1901 of Mr. Marx. This death 
was quickly followed by that of Mr. 
Rawolle in 1903. From the latter date to 
1905 the executors of the two estates 
supervised the conduct of the business. 
Fortunately the business was well organ- 
ized with capable and loyal men at the 
head of every department, most of whom 
had grown up in the business. Among 
these were Henry Calder, Dr. Arthur C. 
Langmuir, George F. Henry, Marcus P. 
Flack and John A. Stoner. The business 
was transferred in 1905 to a corporation 
organized under the name of Marx & 
Rawolle, with a capital of $1,000,000, and 
the old employes mentioned became stock- 
holders and officers. They were joined by 
Charles J. Buchanan, an Albany attorney, 
who was one of Mr. Rawolle’s executors, 
who became president of the corpora- 
tion. Frederick C. Rawolle, a son of the 
original Frederick Rawolle, became and 
still is vice-president of the organization. 

In 1909 the company bought the bus- 


iness of Hoople & Nichols, which had been 
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a substantial 
varnish business for a 
the senior member of that firm having 
died. This purchase involved over $1,- 
500,000. With the business thus acquired 
Marx & Rawolle took a foremost position 
in the varnish and allied lines, which they 
continue to hold. It is also, perhaps, the 
largest refiner of glycerin in the United 
States. Branch plants are maintained at 
Chicago and Montreal. 

Death and retirements have in recent 
years made changes in the company’s 
personnel. George F. Henry, who for 
many years was concerned with the bus- 
iness as salesman and later as secretary 
and a director of the company, died in 
1908. Charles J. Buchanan died in 1915, 
and Marcus P. Flack, a member of the 
Board of Directors, in 1917. Henry Calder, 
who came into the concern as an office 
boy in 1882 and became the first treasurer 
of the corporation, died in 1919 while still 
in that office. John A. Stoner, who suc- 
ceeded Mr. Calder as treasurer, and who 
had been with the company since 1902, 
retired in 1920 and is now enjoying a 
long planned trip around the world with 
his wife. Dr. Arthur C. Langmuir, who 
was the chief chemist of the company and 
who has for many years been an authority 
on chemistry of international reputation, 
and who had been with the company since 
1901, retired in 1920 and now occupies a 
chair at Columbia University. 

Today Frederick C. Rawolle, the only 
surviving son of the original Frederick 
Rawolle, is the active head of the bus- 
iness, which he entered in 1903 imme- 
diately after his father’s death. 

An outline of the history of the Marx 
& Rawolle would be Incomplete if it con- 
tained no mention of Frank J. Wood, a 
mechanical genius who has had charge of 
the refining processes of the company’s 
glycerin plant, and who invented a process 
of refining which has greatly reduced the 
cost of production. This process is in- 
stalled in both the Brooklyn and Montreal 
plants of the company and is also used 
under license by a large refiner in Eng- 
land. 


CHARLES PFIZER & CO., INC. 
New York 


Now in the seventy-third year of its 
career, the house of Charles Pfizer & Co., 
Inc., of this city, can look back upon a 
career of uninterreupted usefulness and 
forward to a successful future When 
the business was established in 1849 this 
city had something less than half a 
million inhabitants, and such industries 
as are of a scientific and _ fechnical 
character were in their pioneer stage. The 
founders of the business, Charles Pfizer 
and his brother-in-law, Charles F. Er- 
hart, possessed an unusual knowledge of 
chemical principles and processes, and 
combined technical and _ practical skill 
with business ability and integrity. They 
began operations on a modest scale in 
Brooklyn, their plant then finding ample 
room on an ordinary corner lot. The 
manufacture of santonin and a few other 
small chemicals was all that was at- 
tempted at the outset, but the expansion 
of the business, slow at first, has been 
st ady and continuous. The large works 
of the concern, covering a tract of five 
acres in Brooklyn, have an output which 


includes a large and general line of chem- 
icals for medicinal and technical uses. 

The founders continued as active heads 
of the business until Mr. Erhart died in 
1892. Mr. Pfizer then directed its affairs 
until his retirement in 1900. Their suc- 
cessors in the management are highly 
trained in the business and in the con- 
duct of its affairs, keeping before them 
the high ideals of efficiency and probity 
set by the founders. In 1900 the busi- 
ness took its present corporate form and 
the officers now are:—Chairman of the 
board, John Anderson, whose connection 
with the house has been continuous from 
his boyhood; president, Emile Pfizer; 
vice-president, William H. Erhart; treas- 
urer, George A. Anderson, and secretary, 
Franklin Black. 

In its earlier years the office location 
of the business was on Beekman street, 
but since 1868 (for over fifty-three years) 
the present premises at 81 Maiden Lane 
have been continuously occupied by the 
concern. 

The plant in Brooklyn includes a com- 
plete equipment for the manufacture of 
from 300 to 400 articles used in medicine, 
pharmacy and the arts. 

POWERS-WEIGHTMAN- 
ROSENGARTEN CO. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Two of the oldest concerns engaged in 
the manufacture of fine medicinal chemi- 
cals in the United States amalgamated 
in January, 1905, to form the Powers- 
Weightman-Rosengarten Co., of Philadel- 
phia, with branches at New York and St. 
Louis. 

The older of these two concerns, Powers 
& Weightman, was established at Phila- 
delphia in 1818 by Farr & Kunzi. One 
of the original partners, Abraham Kunzi, 
a Swiss by birth, retired in 1838, where- 
upon the remaining one admitted into 
partnership two of his young employes, 
Thomas H. Powers and William Weight- 
man, the style of the new concern being 
John Farr & Co. This was changed to 
Farr, Powers & Weightman and so re- 
mained until the death of Mr. Farr in 
1847, at the age of 56, when the firm of 
Powers & Weightman—so favorably 
known in the chemical industry for more 
than half a century—came into exist- 
ence. Mr. Powers was born in 1812 and 
died in 1878. Mr. Weightman was one 
year his junior, but out-lived him 26 
years, dying in 1904. 

The house of Rosengarten & Sons, Inc., 
began its long career but a few years 
later than did the concern with which it 
amalgamated. Seitler & Zeitler, respect- 
ively Swiss and German, engaged in the 
manufacture of chemicals in 1822. George 
D. Rosengarten, a German, was employed 
by the firm as an accountant, and on 
December 1, 1823, became a partner of 
Carl Zeitler under the firm name of 
Zeitler & Rosengarten. The junior part- 
ner bought the interest of the senior in 
1824, and, as the business grew, he em- 
ployed his cousins, Samuel and Herman 
Rosengarten, to help him conduct it. From 
February 15, 1836, to March 10 of the 
Same year the business was conducted 
under the firm name of George D. & S. 
Rosengarten. In 1840 N. F. H. Denis, a 
French chemist who had been in the 
employ of the house for five years, be- 
came the junior partner in the firm of 
Rosengarten & Denis and so continued 
until 1853, when he _ withdrew. Two 
sons of George D. Rosengarten, Samuel 
G. and Mitchell G., succeeded Mr. Denis, 
and the firm name became Rosengarten 
& Sons. H. B. and Adolph G. Rosen- 
oo were admitted to the firm in 

0. 

In 1879 the elder Rosengarten retired 
from the business with which he had been 
identified for fifty-six years. He died in 
1890 at the age of eighty-nine years. The 
year that the senior partner retired, 
Frank H. Rosengarten became a member 
of the firm. Mitchell G. Rosengarten died 
in 1898, and Samuel G. and Frank H. 
retired from the business the same year. 
This left H. B. Rosengarten and his two 
sons, George D. and Adolph G., in charge. 
In 1901 the house secured a charter 
under the name of Rosengarten & 
Sons, Inc. 

Powers & Weightman and Rosengarten 
& Sons, Inc., formed a coalition in 1905 
under the name by which the combined 
businesses have since been 
It is interesting to note that both con- 
cerns had been making quinine sulphate 
as early as 1823, just three years after 
the first separation of the alkaloid by 
Pelletier and Caventon. The salt sold 
for about $16 an ounce at that early 
date. 

H. B. Rosengarten 
1921, at the age of eighty-four years, 
since which time the business of the 
corporation has been continued under the 
presidency of A. G. Rosengarten. 


J. S YOUNG CO. 


Hanover, Pa. 


Beginning with a drug mill at Hanover, 
Pa., in 1867, John S. Young built up a 
business which has been enlarged and ex- 
tended by his son and grandson until 
today it embraces plants for the manu- 
facture of natural dyeing and tanning 
materials, as well as of licorice paste, on 
the orginial site and at Shrewsbury, Pa., 
as well as at Baltimore, Md. and Char- 
lottesville, Va. 

Two years after launching in business 
Mr. Young, in collaboration with several 
members of the Boston Dyewood & Chem- 
ical Co., built a mill at Shrewsbury, Pa., 
which was operated by the Shrewsbury 
Mills Manufacturing Co. In 1873 the 
Shrewsbury Co. was succeeded by J. S. 
Young Co., Ltd., which, in 1913, was in- 
corporated as J. S. Young & Co. 5 

In 1882 the founder of the business, in 
conjunction with his son, Howard E. 
Young, built a factory at what was then 
known as Canton, on the outskirts of 
Baltimore. The business of this factory 
was subsequently separately incorporated 
and is now known as the J. S. Young Co. 

During the year 1916 a factory was 
built at Charlottesville, Va., by H. E. 
Young & Co., a corporation which has 
been absorbed by the parent company, 
J. S. Young & Co. 

Howard E. Young, an only son of the 
founder of the business, is now president 


died February 19, 


carried on.’ 
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of the Young companies and has asso- 
ciated with him in the business his only 
son, the namesake of his grandfather, 
John S. Young, Jr., who is vice-president 
of the J. S. Young Co., of Baltimore, and 
treasurer of J. S. Young & Co., of 
Hanover. 


BIRD & SON, INC. 
East Walpole, Mass. 


In the century before the last, when 
George Washington was President of the 
United States, George Bird, a native of 
Maine, moved to Massachusetts to en- 
gage in paper making. He purchased a 
mill site in the towns of Needham and 
Dover in 1795, and four years later sold 
a portion of his mill in Needham. In 
1803 he purchased at Dedham another 
yvater power and paper mill, which he 
operated until 1811, when it was destroyed 
by fire. In 1812 he purchased water 
power rights and land on the Neponset 
River, at Walpole, Mass., and the busi- 
ness now carried on by Bird & Son, Inc., 
Paes been located on this land since that 
ate, 

Francis William Bird, son of George 
Bird, was born at Dedham in _ 1809. 
After going through college he purchased, 
in 1834, the business owned by his 
brother, Josiah N. Bird, who had taken 
over one of the mill properties of their 
father. In 1838 F. W. Bird acquired the 
property owned by the Neponset Paper 
Co., at Walpole, and formed a partner- 
ship with his father, the style of the firm 
being George Bird & Son. After the 
dissolution of this firm the business was 
owned and managed by F. W. Bird. 

In 1871 Francis W. Bird, Jr., eldest 
son of Francis W. Bird, came into the 
business. He died in 1874. In 1877 
Charles Sumner Bird, second son of 
Francis W. Bird, entered the business, 
and soon afterwards was admitted to 
partnership under the firm name of F. W. 
Bird & Son. In 1880 their mills were 
destroyed by fire, but larger ones were 
immediately. built. 

Francis William Bird died in 1894. The 
business was then purchased by Charles 
Sumner Bird and was carried on by him 
without partners until January, 1913, 
when he formed a _ partnership with 
Charles Sumner Bird, Philip R. Allen and 
Charles S. Bird, Jr., under the name 
of Bird & Son. In 1918 Mr. Bird’s 
eldest son, Francis William Bird, came 
into the business. He died shortly 
thereafter, and on May 10, 1918, the firm 
of Bird & Son was incorporated. 

As the years rolled on and brought 
their changes in personnel the manu- 
facturing facilities of the concern grew 
also. From time to time mills were built 
or bought at Norwood, just over the 
Walpole line; at Hamilton, Ont.; Pont 
Rouge, Que., and Phillipsdale, R. I. In 
these mills roofing papers, felt papers 
and paper for floor coverings are manu- 
factured on a large scale. The company 
maintains branch offices at New York, 
Chicago and Hamilton. 


C. A. WOOLSEY PAINT & 
COLOR CO. 


Jersey City, N. Jj. 


From ship chandlery to making paints 
for ships is not such a long step, and 
from making paints for ships to making 
paints and varnishes for houses and 
coaches and for general purposes is an 
even shorter one. It is perhaps not too 
much to say that Woolsey’s copper paints 
for the bottoms of wooden ships are 
favorably known and sold in every coun- 
try where the wooden bottoms of ships 
are painted, and the Woolsey general line 
is in wide demand. 

The C. A. Woolsey Paint & Color Co., 
of Jersey City, N. J., was established by 
Cc. A. Woolsey, who began in the ship 
chandlery business in 1853. He was 
markedly successful in his original voca- 
tion, and having a large and valuable 
acquaintance among the owners of vessels, 
in 1870 he began to manufacture paints 
for this trade, first taking as a _ partner 
his brother, Frank Woolsey. The brothers 
bought the stock and machinery of Hugh 
Douglas, of Center street, New York, and 
gradually branched out into the manu- 
facture of a general line of paints and 
varnishes. 

In 1890 the company was incorporated. 
C. A. Woolsey died in 1895, and in 1903 
Frank Woolsey, with Harry Louderbough, 
bought the interests of the estate in the 
business and secured a new charter. Mr. 
Louderbough was elected president, and 
Mr. Woolsey treasurer and general man- 
ager. Mr. Louderbough died about seven 
years after the reorganization of the 
business, whereupon Mr. Woolsey be- 
came president as well as general man- 
ager, which positions he still holds. 
Under his administration the business has 
grown amazingly, and the plant has been 
enlarged several times to keep pace with 
this growth. 


INNIS, SPEIDEN & CO. 
New York 


emerged from the 
it was peopled 
and French 


Indiana 


In 1816 
which 


wild condition, in 
largely by warlike Indians 
traders and messionaries, and became a 
sovereign State of the Union. At that 
time, too, Napoleon was ‘thinking it 
over” on St. Helena. Another important 
event of that year was the beginning, by 
Nathan Gifford, of cutting dyewoods near 
the village of Poughkeepsie. The im- 
portance of this even was not realized 
at that time by the world at large, but 
Mr. Gifford knew that it meant much to 
him. He needed the money. Indeed, he 
soon found that he needed more money, 
to carry on his business successfully, than 
individual resources afforded, so he 
went to Aaron Innis, a leading merchant 
of the village, for financial assistance. 
Mr. Innis became a silent partner in the 
Gifford dyewood business. Along about 
1840 Mr. Innis acquired a_ son-in-law, 
Howland R. Sherman. Being a young 
man Mr. Sherman was not as silent as 
his father-in-law, so the firm of Gifford 
& Sherman came into existence. Some 
four years later George Innis, his father 
having died, entered the business and 
the firm name became Gifford, Sherman 


his 





\ 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


& Innis. Mr. Gifford’s interests were time previously done business as an im- concern grew quickly with the general H. P. Carrington died in 1912, and 
purchased by the brother-in-law about porter of fine colors, (his office being at development of the chemical industry and was succeeded at the head of the house 
1849. his home on William street, at that time added new buildings to the original plant. by his widow, Mrs. E. A. Carrington. | A 

In 1858 Mr. Sherman died, and George a residential district) was joined by his About the end of the century it became the same time their son, H. S. warring 
Innis continued the business alone for brother, Hesslein, and leased the store at clear that the original site at List did ton, was made secretary, while Mr. Lan- 
twenty-six years, under the old three- 8 Tryon Row (where the Municipal Build- not offer sufficient room for needed de- dau held his office as treasurer and also 
ply firm name, Hasbrouck Innis, only ing now stands). The business has con- velopment. A new site was selected at was made general manager. In 1919, 
son of George, and William R. Innis, only tinued much along the same lines ever Seelze, about seven miles from Hannover, upon the promotion of H.S. ¢ arrington to 
son of George's brother, Aaron II, acquired since, with but few changes in the firm’s and the building of a new factory begun. the vice-presidency of tie corporation, 
the business in 1885, and conducted it name. Joseph Kohnstamm was succeeded In 1902 all the factories had been trans- Mr. Landau again became both its secre 
under the style of Innis & Co. until 1904. by H.-Kohnstamm, and he, in turn, by H. ferred to Seelze. tary and treasurer, retaining | also I 
In that year George V. Sheffield bought Kohnstamm & Co., in 1876. There have The founder of the firm, Dr. E. DeHaen, general managership. Mr. Carrington, 
the holdings of the Innis’ cousins and been very few changes in location, the was able to celebrate the fiftieth anni- above stated, is now the president of t 4 
for two years traded as Innis & Co. At present one being not far from the orig- versary of his business in 1911. Since company, he and Mr. Landau being i & 
the end of that time C. C. Speiden and inal, although the building, from 83 to 93 his death a few years later, its sole only_ officers. ; 
M. Speiden joined Mr. Sheffield in form- Park place, presenting quite a contrast. A management has been in the hands of When the concern began business it p 
ing the firm of Innis, Speiden & Co., photo of Tryon Row alongside of a Dr. W. DeHaen, the son of the founder, office was on Water street, near Maids - 
successors to the old concern. This firm medal which was awarded in 1853 at the who had been associated with his father. Lane. From there it moved to 201 to 2 @, 
was incorporated the same year. The Crystal Palace Exhibition, occupies a Agents all the world over take care of Front street; thence, in 1904 to 1 g- 
present directors of the corporation are place of honor in the office of the concern. the distribution of DeHaen products. In Broad street; in 1914 to 125 Broad stre ©, 
George V. Sheffield, W. H. Sheffield, C. C. The present firm comprises six mem- the United States the agent is Pfaltz & and in 1917 to its present location at 4 
Speiden, C. C. Wickstead and C. W, bers, all of whom have been connected Bauer, Inc., of this city. Moore street. It is interested in 
Seiden. ‘ with it over thirty years; the two older eee fineries at Warren, -e- and an “= 

As the business grew from the small members fifty years and over. lubricant factory at Bayway, N. J. 

The fi facturing done by H. BLIVEN & CARRINGTON, INC. 


ee at Poughkeepsie and the first manufacturing 
personnel underwent changes, New York Kohnstamm & Co., was in 1880. From 
headquarters were secured. These, in that time on the manufacturing end of New York MERRIMAC ‘CHEMICAL CO. 
turn were changed from time to time the business has been pushed energetically . . : >}; W 
in order that an increasing volume of and importing correspondingly diminished, & ro S. a a. < ae oburn, Mass. 
business could be handled with becoming so that for a number of years the import- } head of a} seinen tab hed’! > hie Seventy years ago the Merrimac Chem- 
expedition. At first desk rooms on West ing department has been of secondary “© Head of a business establishec Sern Se eas tere a ee Wobur 
street, between Barclay and Vesey street, importance. grandfather, J. H. Carrington, in 1 10. ical Co. built its first factory at Woburn, 
was all that was necessary; then, in In 1906 a block 440 by 200 was bought Henry P. ¢ See ae were of the founder, Mass. At this site the company now owns 
1850, a store and office were secured at on Columbia street, Brooklyn, where the socnmne Sea, ae hin, aoe et Be 00 2 res f land and operates a plar 
27 Barclay street. Several other changes present factory was built. For a number upon the death of his father, with J. z ¥. 400 acres oO é E »P aan @ 
were made before the company moved of years the firm was interested in a ae tent and a. ae wnasell, ome ee comprising over seventy-five vO 
a. is own extension building at 46 and corporation having a factory at Camden, it po ggg a en con oo the manufacture of mineral acids ang 
Cliff street, wh t 907 sse «UN; CC, is fac rj 4 rate ~ at. 2S USES , e ae : san wet : ns oy 
ich it did in 1907. These N. J., and this factory it now operates. and Mr. Bliven died in 1896, leaving Mr. heavy chemicals. A research laboratory 9 
largest of its kind in Ne 


included y é , raw atrae 
ed the tenancy of 83 Murray street Carrington to carry on alone, which he said to be the 
the England, forms a part of this plant. e 


from 1858 to 1860; 120 William street 
— — io 7 1898 ; aos, “igs ar poser 5. DeHAEN G H E M I S KS H E a ng ao. Bay oy ae IAG, FOREN 8 PO Come 
. er date to anc ' i year, . air, 1 n 1 e Merrimac ( 1 og 
9 > ‘ hi had been a salesman for the house, joined yurchased the Cochrane Che mics al 
Sioumist tt to the aie 8 to the move which FABRIK LIST him, as did W. H. Dougias, the latter as which had begun business in Mais . ‘ 
5 i © sc wv ic 
; : : a special artner, small way at Malden, Mass. 1is bus 
company also mantains branches at Bos- Seelze, Germany t The i con ae partners withdrew in ness is now carried on at Everett, 0 ) 
i iver, with a plant of mors 


ton, Philadelphia : ( ag ; > 
: sand Chicago. The 1900, and again Mr. Carrington went it the Mystic River, a ‘ hee 
alone, this time until the formation of than fifty up-to-date buildings. Here the 


Chemische Fabrik ais f ‘ir = : : ; Wt ¢ arates e al 
hemische Fabrik List. had their be the present corporation in 1906, with Mr. company has built and operates equip 


H. KOHNSTAMM & CO. ginning in an oid barn in the village of Carrington as president and M. C. Lan- ment capable of unloading ocean-going 
i | its career of toree 


zist, near Hannover, Germany, where, in dau as secretary and treasurer. Mr. Lan-_ steamships. During 
ew Yo List, , y, : } ser , ei Aone Hal 
rk 1861 Dr. E. DeHaen started the manu- dau, incidentaily, had been with the score and ten years the company has 

Seventy-one years ago Joseph Kohn- facture of inorganic chemicals for phar- house since 1894, when he joined the been a leading factor in the chemical in- 
stamm, of New York, who had for some maceutical and technical purposes. The staff as foreign correspondent. dustry in New England. 
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chemical works of E. DeHaen 
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Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter 


Is Relied Upon by Every Branch of the Chemical, 
Dye, Paint, Oil, Drug, Fertilizer, Naval 
Stores, and Allied Industries for 


Accurate Market Information 


Subscription Price: 
Domestic, $5.00; Canada, $7.00; Foreign, $10.00 a Year 


Advertising Rates Furnished on Application 


100 William Street ~ New York City 
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SUMNER W. WHITE 


VICE-PRESIDENT 


FREDERICK W. WHITE J. T. BULLWINKEL 
PRESIDENT TREASURER 


PETERS, WHITE & CO., Inc. 


Ye Editor of Oil, Paint and Drug 
Reporter says as our company is 
only 48 years old, we are too young 
for a Semi-Centennial Number. 


We appreciate the compliment to 


our youth. 


BICARBONATE OF SODA 
CAUSTIC POTASH 
CAUSTIC SODA 
CARBONATE OF POTASH 
MURIATE OF POTASH 


MENHADEN FISH OIL 


110 WILLIAM ST. 


PRUSSIATE OF SODA 
SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
SULPHATE OF POTASH 
SUPERPHOSPHATE 
SULPHURIC ACID 


SODA ASH 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CABLE—PETERS N. Y. 





20 Mule lTeam Products 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Ammonium Borate 
Borate of Manganese 
Borax, Calcined 
Borax Soap Chips 
Borax, Fused 


Refined Borax 


Crystal, Granulated, Powdered 

This product is guaranteed 9914% pure, and 1s 
the manufacture of enameled ware, glass. bath tubs, 
gloss starch, leather and dyes; also f 
for the British 


suitable for 


as hams and bacon, etc.., (;overnment 


Borax, U. S. P. 


Crystal, Granulated, Powdered 
This grade of Borax suitable for all pharmaceutical and 
medical purposes. 


Fused Borax 


also mens as Borax Glass and \nhvdrous 
granulated and wder red form 
il determin 


This product is 
Borax. It is used in crystal, 
as a flux in refining refractory ores, in mineralo 
ations, also for brazing brass tubing 


Swit Acid, Anhydrous 


Used as a flux and is also known as boric acid glass. 


Ammonium Borate 
Powdered 


Muriate of Potash 


For fertilizing purposes. 


Calcined Borax 


This product is used as a flux. 


Borax, Refined 
Borax Soap 

Borax. U. S. P. 
Boric Acid, Anhydrous 
Boric Acid, U. S. P. 


pottery, 
» for preserving food, such 


Boric Acid, U.S. P. 


Granulated 


Boric (Boracic) Acid 


Refined 
Muriate of Potash 


Borate of Manganese 


\ dryer for inks 


Refined Boric (Boracic) Acid 


Crystal, Granulated, Powdered 

Phis product is 9914% to 100% pure H.B It is used 
s and pottery ware, brazing tubing for auto- 
allowed to be used as a preservative for 


, varnishes, paints, ete 


for making glas 
mobiles, and is also 
codfish, 


Boric Acid, U. S. P. 


= 
Crystal, Granulated, Impalpable, Powdered 
For pharmaceutical use where a product free from borax, 
chlorides, sulphates, heavy metals, etc., is required. The gran- 
ulated form is advocated when a solution is desired, ‘It is 
largely used to make efficient eve lotions. 


Granulated Boric Acid, U. > P. 


Is a new form of Boric Acid which 
‘eadily than any form hitherto intr a an rhe rantles be- 
st instantly, making a s« i yn in the 


olve more 


x porous dissolve alm 


shortest time possible. 


Borax Soap 


\n excellent soap containing Borax 


Borax Soap Chips 
Contains 30°‘ of Borax, whicl excellent 


leanser. 


20. Mule Team Brand Granulated Boric Acid, U.S.P. 


Is a new form of Boric Acid which will dissolve more readily 
than any form hitherto introduced. The granules being porous 
they dissolve almost instantly, making a solution in the shortest 


time possible. 


Your attention is called to the fact that this 


Granulated Boric Acid is guaranteed U. S. P. 


PRICES SUBMITTED ON APPLICATION 


SAMPLES GLADLY FURNISHED 


Pacific Coast Borax Company 


CHICAGO 


100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 
Cable Address: 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Boracic 





